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PREFACE. 

Scarcely  three  years  ago  it  was  a  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence in  this  country  to  see  a  self-propelled  vehicle,  or  '*auto- 
mobile,"  of  any  description.  To-day  they  are  among  the  most 
familiar  sights;  hundreds  of  firms  are  engaged  in  their  manu- 
facture— many  of  them  scarcely  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
demand  for  machines — while  in  the  popular  mind  there  is  a 
constantly  increasing  interest  in  the  subject. 

Accompanying  these  phenomena  of  an  industrial  develop- 
ment, very  nearly  unparalleled  in  its  rapid  rise  to  an  approxi- 
mate perfection,  we  find  a  corresponding  desire  for  information 
on  the  construction  and  operation  of  these  new  masterpieces 
of  skill,  which,  so  it  seems,  has  created  a  very  real  demand  for 
just  such  a  treatise  as  the  present  volume. 

In  presenting  this  book  to  the  public,  a  few  words  seem  neces- 
sary, by  way  of  introduction  and  explanation.  In  the  first  place 
the  treatment  of  subjects  throughout  has  been  kept  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  lines  popularly  called  "non-technical."  The 
various  theories  and  problems  involved  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  prevailing  types  of  motor  road  carriage  have 
been  stated  as  clearly  and  simply  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
involved  situations  may  be  readily  comprehended  by  all  readers. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  several  types  of  motor,  par- 
ticularly of  the  gasoline  engine,  which  is  the  least  understood 
of  all,  have  been  treated  at  considerable  length,  in  order  that 
the  facts  may  be  thoroughly  comprehended  in  their  new  relations. 

It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  state  and  discuss  the  most 
important  points  of  this  already  immense  subject,  and  to  treat 
only  of  constructions  that  have  been  proven  thoroughly  practi- 
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cal.  Under  either  head  many  things  that  will,  doubtless,  be  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  near  future  can  only  be  suggested 
at  the  present  time. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  author  has  been  ably  as- 
sisted by  several  persons  to  whom  he  desires  to  render  grateful 
acknowledgments.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Duryea,  the  well-known 
pioneer  of  the  automobile  industry  in  America,  has  rendered 
him  very  great  assistance  with  numerous  suggestions  of  value 
and  in  reading  proofs  of  much  of  the  matter  relating  to  gasoline 
engines  and  general  construction.  Mr.  George  Perrott,  M.E.,  has, 
in  a  number  of  instances,  given  him  the  benefit  of  his  vast  ex- 
perience in  mechanical  matters,  contributing  many  points  of  un- 
usual practical  interest.  Many  of  the  illustrations  were  pre- 
pared, under  the  author's  direction,  by  Messrs.  Francis  S. 
Dixon,  Edwin  F.  Tilley,  and  Edward  StraeflFer,  whose  skill  and 
experience  as  draughtsmen  will  greatly  illuminate  the  accom- 
panying descriptions. 
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CHAPTER   ONE. 

THE  NAMES  AND  VARIETIES  OF   MOTOR  CARRIAGES. 

Aittomobile»  Locomobile,  or  ilotor  Carriage?^ The  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  subject  of  horseless  vehicles  propelled  by 
motors  seems  to  have  determined  that  the  word,  automobile,  shall 
be  permanently  adopted  into  the  English  language.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  change  the  usage  or  propose 
any  other  generic  term  to  describe  a  "self-moving,"  or  motor- 
driven,  carriage.  To  be  exact,  however,  the  word  is  not  properly 
derived,  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  being  a  compound  of 
the  words,  autos,  self,  and,  mobilis,  moving,  the  first  Greek,  the 
second  Latin.  The  best  authorities  assert  that  all  the  elements  in 
a  compound  word  should  properly  be  derived  from  the  same 
language,  if  it  be  composed  of  words  other  than  English.  Ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  the  word,  "locomobile,"  from  the  words 
hcus,  place,  and,  mobiliSy  moving,  both  Latin,  is  undoubtedly  a 
more  correct  term.  But  since  this  word  seems  to  have  been 
preempted  as  the  designation  for  an  excellent  type  of  American 
steam  carriage,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  find  any  other  eupho- 
nious word  with  the  meaning  of  "self-mover,"  there  is  likely  no 
alternative  but  to  submit  to  current  usage,  and  call  the  motor 
carriage  of  any  type,  "automobile." 

Special  Desii^nations  for  Motor  Carriages.  —  Since  there 
is  a  wide  variety  of  vehicles,  from  the  two-ton  road  wagon  to  the 
motor  bicycle,  to  come  under  the  general  head  of  "automobile/* 
and  since  this  word  will  soon  have  a  far  more  general  significance 
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than  at  present,  a  number  of  special  designations,  many  of  them 
combinations  of  the  word,  "mobile,"  have  been  invented  within 
recent  years.  Thus  it  has  been  widely  proposed  to  call  a  vehicle 
propelled  by  electricity  an  "electromobile,"  which  term  is  in 
actual  use  by  several  manufacturers.    Also  the  word,  "gasmobile," 


Fio.  1.— A  Light  Two-Paasenger  Phaeton,  propelled  bj-  a.  Gasoline  Motor. 

is  used  as  the  name  of  at  least  one  make  of  gasoline  motor  car- 
riage ;  while  "steamobile"  is  quite  as  widely  known  in  connection 
with  an  excellent  make  of  steam  carriage.  Such  words  as  "auto- 
motor,"  "auto-car,"  "auto-truck,"  "auto-carriage."  "auto-cycle," 
and  the  like  are  widely  exploited  by  others,  either  as  general 


Fia.  G.— A  Oasotine  Motor  Blvycle, 


terms  or  special  designations.  On  the  other  hand,  when  speak- 
ing of  some  particular  style  of  power-driven  carriage  it  seems  to 
be  the  more  general  usage  to  speak  of  an  "electric  brougham,"  a 
"gasoline  runabout,"  a  "steam  stanhope,"  than  to  use  any  of  the 
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names  mentioned  above.     The  words  "motor  bicycle,"  "motor 
cycle,"  "motor  surrey,"  etc.,  are  also  used. 

The  Common  detu«  Name — Like  most  other  mooted  ques- 
tions, the  matter  o(  names  for  motor  carriages  reduces  itself  to 
one  of  common  sense,  purely.  While  any  of  the  names  given 
above,  and  several  others  also,  may  be  perfectly  correct  rhetori- 
cally or  philologically,  or  be  able  to  influence  usage  sufficiently 


Fio.  >.— A  Belf-PropelUng  SMmn  Roul  Roller  of  Ordinary  Fattem. 

to  compel  their  ultimate  adoption,  the  development  of  the  motor 
vehicle  industry  in  the  future,  when  the  horse  carriage  will  un- 
doubtedly become  the  exception,  demands  that  some  definite 
idea  be  conveyed  by  each  word  used.  Thus,  when  the  ordinary 
citizen  hears  the  word,  "Locomobile,"  as  applied  to  the  special 


Fm.  4.— A  Two-Ton  Steam  Boad  Wagon,  or  Lorry. 

make  of  steam  carriage  claiming  that  title,  he  at  once  thinks  of 
a  four-wheeled,  steam-driven  vehicle  with  a  "runabout"  body, 
manufactured  by  the  Locomobile  Co.  of  America.  This  fact  the 
manufacturers  themselves  recognize,  when  they  speak  in  their 
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STEAM    RUNABOUT. 


ELECTRIC   VICTORIA 


ELECTRIC   COUFE. 


ELECTRIC  *  STANHOPE 


TOURING   CAR. 


STEAM    SURREY. 


ItACINC   CAR. 


GASOLINE    VOITURETTE 


Fig.  5.— Eipht  Well-known  Types  of  Self -Proiicl led  Rood  Vehicles. 


NAMES  AND    VAKIBTIES.  « 

advertisements  and  announcements  of  their  "Loco-surrey," 
which  is  built  to  a  different  design.  Other  ordinary  citizens, 
those  possessing  a  fine  sense  of  discrimination,  will  frequently 
attempt  to  explain  to  admiring  auditors  the  difference  between  a 
"locomobile"  and  an  "automobile,"  generally  asserting  that  the 
former  word  means  a  steam  carriage,  and  the  latter  a  gasoline 
carriage.  But,  when  asked  about  the  word  for  an  electric  car- 
riage, they  will  be  quite  at  a  loss,  unless  the  words  "electro- 


mobile"  or  electrobat" — ^the  latter  is  an  English  contribution 
to  the  growing  vocabulary — have  reached  their  understandings. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  distinctions  exist,  either  in  the  words 
themselves  or  in  their  usage,  and  attempts  to  discuss  the  point 
merely  waste  time.  At  the  present  stage  of  the  industry  the  name 
of  the  firm  or  corporation  manufacturing  motor  carriages  is  of 
interest  to  the  public,  just  as  was  the  case  formerly  with  sewing 
machines  and  bicycles.  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come  when 
none  but  experts  will  discriminate  particularly  betweenthe several 
efficient  makes  of  carriage,  any  more  than  the  average  man  now 
stops  to  remark  that  his  horse  carriage  is  a  Brewster,  a  Bailey, 
a  Miller,  or  any  other  special  make,  being  perfectly  satisfied  if  it 
runs  with  small  care  and  light  wear.  The  time  will  also  probably 
come  when  we  shall  speak  of  steam  surreys,  gasoline  runabouts, 
electric  phaetons,  etc..  etc.,  leaving  the  name  of  the  maker  as  the 
answer  to  a  possible  question,  and  omitting  altogether  any  re- 
marks  tinged   with    "auto,"   "loco,"    "mobile"   or   "bat."    The 
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broadest  terms,  therefore,  will  be  undoubtedly  "motor  carriage," 
"motor  wagon,"  or  "motor  cycle,"  the  specific  information  being 
given  by  telling  the  kind  ol  carriage,  wagon  or  cycle,  and  the 
kind  of  motor.  For  when  we  use  the  word  "automobile,"  we 
have  a  word  that  does  not  necessarily  include  the  others.  It  is  a 
term  precisely  like  "locomotive" — indeed,  we  must  not  forget 
the  fact  that  an  automobile  is  properly  a  kind  of  locomotive — and, 
while  we  actually  speak  of  "steam  locomotives,"  "electric  loco- 


8.  f.—K  Common  Tjpo  of  Etght-whpeled  PBaHD(;er  LoeiwnotiTo. 


Fia.  8.— A  Ten-whonled  Frelcht  Locomotive, 

motives,"  or  "compressed  air  locomotives,"  we  must  specify  fur- 
ther in  order  to  tell  whether  it  be  for  passenger,  freight  or  switch- 
ing service,  or  whether  it  be  a  four-wheeler,  a  "pony,"  a 
"dummy,"  a  "decapod,"  or  into  what  class  it  falls,  according  to 
its  use  or  design.  "Automobile,"  therefore,  merely  designates 
a  conveyance  which  neither  runs  on  a  railroad  track,  nor  yet  is 
drawn  by  a  horse.  The  only  warrant  it  has  for  a  place  in  the  lan- 
guage is  in  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  form  of  vehicle  on  ordi- 
nary roadways  is  horse-drawn,  and  not  motor-driven.  What 
term  will  we  use  when  the  situation  is  reversed?  Surely,  it  will 
be  some  analogy  to  the  present  usage,  wherein  we  speak  of 
seeing  a  friend  driving  his  bay  mare  to  his  top  buggy,  or  giving 
his  family  an  outing  in  his  surrev  and  grey  team.  For  by  one 
word  we  indicate  the  style  of  vehicle,  and  by  the  other,  the  mo- 
tive-power employed. 


CHAPTER   TWO. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  SELF-PROPELLED   ROAD  VEHICLES. 

Requirements  for  a  Successful  ilotor  Carrias^e. — Even 
before  the  days  of  successful  railroad  locomotives  several  in- 
ventors had  proposed  to  themselves  the  problem  of  a  steam- 
propelled  road  wagon,  and  actually  made  attempts  to  build  ma- 
chines to  embody  their  designs.  In  1769  Nicholas  Joseph 
Cugnot,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  constructed  a  three- 
wheeled  wagon,  having  the  boiler  and  engine  overhanging,  and 
to  be  turned  with  the  forward  wheel,  and  propelled  by  a  pair  of 
single-acting  cylinders,  which  worked  on  ratchets  geared  to  the 
axle  shaft.  It  was  immensely  heavy,  awkward  and  unmanageable, 
but  succeeded  in  making  the  rather  unexpected  record  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  per  hour,  over  the  wretched  roads  of  that  day,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  must  stop  every  few  hundred  feet  to  steam  up.  Later 
attempts  in  the  same  direction  introduced  several  of  the  essential 
mot^r  vehicle  parts  used  at  the  present  day,  and  with  commen- 
surately  good  results.  But  the  really  practical  road  carriage  can- 
not be  said  to  have  existed  until  inventors  grasped  the  idea  that 
the  fuel  for  the  engines  must  be  something  other  than  coal,  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  boilers  and  driving  gears  are  concerned,  the 
minimum  of  lightness  and  compactness  must  somehow  be  com- 
bined with  the  maximum  of  power  and  speed.  This  seems  a  very 
simple  problem,  but  we  must  recollect  that  even  the  simplest 
results  are  often  the  hardest  to  attain.  Just  as  the  art  of  printing 
dates  from  the  invention  of  an  inexpensive  method  of  making 
paper,  so  light  vehicle  motors  were  first  made  possible  by  the 
successful  production  of  liquid  or  volatile  fuels. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  we  shall  presently  understand,  immense 
contributions  to  the  present  successful  issue  have  been  made  by 
pneumatic  tires,  stud  steering  axles  and  balance  gears,  none  of 
which  were  used  in  the  motor  carriages  of  sixty  and  eighty  years 
ago.  So  that,  we  may  confidently  insist,  although  many  thought- 
less persons  still  assert  that  the  motor  carriage  industry  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  its  results  tentative,  we  have  already  most  of  the 
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elements  of  the  perfect  machine,  and  approximations  of  the  re- 
mainder. At  the  present  time  the  problem  is  not  on  what  ma- 
chine can  do  the  required  work,  but  which  one  can  do  it  best. 

A  Brief  Review  of  Motor  Carriage  History. — As  might  be 
readily  surmised,  the  earliest  motor  vehicles  were  those  propelled 
by  steam  engines,  the  first  attempt,  that  of  Capt.  Cugnot,  dating, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  1769-70.  In  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  until  about  1840-45,  a  large  number  of  steam 


carriages  and  stage  coaches  were  designed  and  built  in  England, 
some  of  them  enjoying  considerable  success  and  bringing  profit 
to  their  owners.  At  about  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  strict 
laws  regarding  the  reservation  of  highways  to  horse-vchictes  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  an  industry  that  was 
already  well  on  its  way  to  perfection,  and  for  over  forty  years 
little  was  done,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  beyond  improving 
the  type  of  farm  tractors  and  steam  road  rollers,  with  one  or  two 
sporadic  attempts  to  introduce  self-propelling  steam  fire  engines. 
During  ihe  whole  of  this  period  the  light  steam  road  carriage 
existed  only  as  a  pet  hobby  of  ambitious  inventors,  or  as  a  curi- 
osity for  exhibition  purposes.  Curiously  enough,  while  the 
progress  of  railroad  locomotion  was,  in  the  meantime,  rapid  and 
brilliant,  the  re-awakening  of  the  motor  carriage  idea  and  in- 
dustry, about  1885-89,  was  really  the  birth  of  a  new  science  of 
constructions,  very  few  of  the  features  of  former  carriages  being 
then  adopted.  In  188";  Gottlieb  Daimler  patented  his  high-speed 
gas  or  mineral  spirit  engine,  the  parent  and  prototype  of  the  wide 
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variety  of  explosive  vehicle  motors  since  produced,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  Carl  Bcnz,  of  Mannheim,  constructed  and  patented 
his  first  gasoline  tricycles.  The  next  period  of  progress,  in  the 
years  immediately  succeeding,  saw  the  ascendency  of  French 
engineers,  Peugeot,  Panhard,  De  Dion  and  Mors,  whose 
names,  next  to  that  of  Daimler  himself,  have  become  common- 
places with  all  who  speak  of  motor  carnages.  In  1889  X<eon 
Serpollet,  of  Paris,  invented  his  famous  instantaneous,  or  "flash," 
generator,  which  was,  fairly  enough,  the  most  potent  agent  in 
restoring  the  steam  en^ne  to  consideration  as  means  of  motor 


le  boiler.    Ttie  engine  b»  a  tlj'-w 

carriage  propulsion.  Although  it  has  not  become  the  prevailing 
type  of  steam  generator  for  this  purpose,  it  did  much  to  turn  the 
attention  of  engineers  to  the  work  of  designing  high-power, 
quick -St  earning,  small-sized  boilers,  which  have  been  brought  to 
such  high  efficiency,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  With 
perfected  steam  generators  came  also  the  various  forms  of  liquid 
or  gas  fuel  burners.  The  successful  electric  carriage  dates  from 
a  few  years  later  than  either  of  the  others,  making  its  appearance 
as  a  practical  permanency  about  1893-94. 

Trevithlck's  Steam  Carriage. — In  reviewing  the  history  of 
motor  road  vehicles  we  will  discover  the  fact  that  the  attempts 
which  were  never  more  than  plans  on  paper,  working  models,  or 
downright  failures  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  ones  even  half- 
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way  practical.  From  within  a  few  years  after  Cugnot's  notable 
attempt  and  failure,  many  inventors  in  England,  France  and 
America  appeared  as  sponsors  for  some  kind  of  a  steam  road  car- 
riage, and  as  invariably  contributed  little  to  the  practical  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  1802  Richard  Trevithick,  an  engineer  of  abil- 
ity, subsequently  active  in  the  work  of  developing  railroad  cars 
and  locomotives,  built  a  steam-propelled  road  carriage,  which, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  drawings  and  plans  still  extant,  was 
altogether  unique,  both  in  design  and  operation.  The  body  was 
supported  fully  six  feet  from  the  ground,  above  rear  driving 
wheels  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  which,  turning  loose 
on  the  axle  trees,  w^ere  propelled  by  spur  gears  secured  to  the 
hubs.  The  cylinder  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  boiler  turned  its 
crank  on  the  counter-shaft,  just  forward  of  the  axle,  and  imparted 
its  motion  through  a  second  pair  of  spur  gears,  meshing  with 
those  attached  to  the  wheel  hubs.  The  steering  was  by  the  for- 
ward wheels,  whose  axle  was  about  half  the  width  of  the  vehicle, 
and  centre-pivoted,  so  as  to  be  actuated  by  a  hand  lever  rising 
in  front  of  the  driver's  seat.  This  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
two  axles  was  probably  a  great  advantage  to  positive  steering 
qualities,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  compensating  device 
on  the  drive  shaft.  The  carriage  was  a  failure,  however,  owing 
to  lack  of  financial  support,  as  is  alleged,  and,  after  a  few  trial 
runs  about  London,  was  finally  dismantled. 

Qurney's  Coaches. — The  Golden  Age  of  steam  coaches  ex- 
tended from  the  early  twenties  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  about 
twenty  years.  During  this  period  much  was  done  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  steam  road  carriages,  which  for  a  time 
seemed  promising  rivals  to  the  budding  railroad  industry.  Con- 
siderable capital  was  invested  and  a  number  of  carriages  were 
built,  which  actually  carried  thousands  of  passengers  over  the  old 
stage-coach  roads,  until  adverse  legislation  set  an  abrupt  period 
to  further  extension  of  the  enterprise.  Among  the  names  made 
prominent  in  these  years  is  that  of  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  who,  in 
association  with  a  certain  Sir  Charles  Dance,  also  an  engineer, 
constructed  several  coaches,  which  enjoyed  a  brief  though  suc- 
cessful career.  His  boiler,  like  those  then  used  in  the  majority 
of  carriages,  was  of  the  water-tube  variety,  and  in  many  respects 
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closely  resembled  some  of  the  most  successful  styles  made  at  the 
present  day.  It  consisted  of  two  parallel  horizontal  cylindrical 
drums,  set  one  above  the  other  in  the  width  of  the  carriage,  sur- 
mounted by  a  third,  a  separator  tube,  and  connected  together 
by  a  number  of  tubes,  each  shaped  like  the  letter  U  laid  on  its 
side,  and  also,  directly,  by  several  vertical  tubes.  The  fire  was 
applied  to  the  lower  sides  of  the  bent  tubes,  under  forced  draught, 
thus  creating  a  circulation,  but,  on  account  of  the  small  heatin;; 
surface,  the  boiler  was  largely  a  failure.     Mr.  Dance  did  much 


n  Early  Onubca,  (bowlar 
x>d  drlvlDg  wheel.  ^ 

to  remedy  the  defects  of  Gumey's  boiler  with  a  water-tube  gen- 
erator, designed  by  himself,  in  which  the  triple  rows  of  parallel 
U-tubes  were  replaced  by  a  number  of  similarly-shaped  tubes 
connected  around  a  common  circumference  by  elbow  joints,  and 
surmounted  by  dry  steam  tubes,  thus  affording  a  much  larger 
heating  surface  for  the  fire  kindled  above  the  lower  sides  of  the 
bent  tubes.  Gumey's  engine  consisted  of  two  parallel  cylinders, 
fixed  in  the  length  of  the  carriage  and  operating  cranks  on  the 
revolving  rear  axle  shaft.  The  wheels  turned  loose  on  the  axles, 
and  were  driven  by*double  arms  extending  in  both  directions 
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from  the  axle  to  the  felloe  of  the  wheel,  where  they  engaged  suit- 
ably arranged  bolts,  or  plugs.  On  level  roadways  only  one  wheel 
was  driven,  in  order  to  allow  of  turning,  but  in  ascending  hills 
both  were  geared  to  the  motor,  thus  giving  full  power.  In  Gur- 
ney's  later  coaches  and  tractors  the  steering  was  by  a  sector. 


r  damey  Coaches  ;  the  flnt  by  SummerB  A  O^ ;  the 
n^.^Dd  by  Uaceranl  £  Squire. 

with  its  centre  on  the  pivot  of  the  swinging  axle  shaft  and  oper- 
ated by  a  gear  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  revolving  steering  post.  In 
one  of  his  earliest  carriages  he  attempted  the  result  with  an  extra 
wheel  forward  of  the  body  and  the  four-wheel  running  frame, 
the  swinging  forward  axle  being  omitted,  but  this  arrangement 
speedily  proving  useless,  was  abandoned. 

Improvement!  on  Quraey's  Coaches. — Several  other  builders, 
notably  Maceroni  and  Squire,  and  Summers  and  Ogle,  adopted 
the  general  plans  of  Gurney's  coaches  and  driving  gear,  but 
added  improvements  of  their  own  in  the  construction  of  the 
boilers  and  running  gear.  The  former  partners  used  a  water- 
tube  boiler  consisting  of  eighty  vertical  tubes,  all  but  eighteen 
of  which  were  connected  at  top  and  bottom  by  elbows  or  stay- 
tubes,  the  others  being  extended  so  as  to  communicate  with  a 
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central  vertical  steam  drum.  Summers  and  Ogle's  boiler  con- 
sisted of  thirty  combined  water  tubes  and  smoke  flues,  fitting 
into  square  plan,  flat  vertical-axis  drums  at  top  and  bottom.  Into 
each  of  these  drums — ^the  one  for  water,  the  other  for  steam — ^the 
water  tubes  opened,  while  through  the  top  and  bottom  plates, 
through  the  length  of  the  water-tubes,  ran  the  contained  smoke 
flues,  leading  the  products  of  combustion  upward  from  the  fur- 
nace. The  advantage  of  this  construction 'was  that  considerable 
water  could  be  thus  heated,  under  draught,  in  small  tube  sec- 
tions, while  the  full  effect  of  250  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
was  realized.  With  both  these  boilers  exceedingly  good  results 
were  obtained,  both  in  efficiency  and  in  small  cost  of  operation. 
Indeed,  the  reasonable  cost  of  running  these  old-time  steam  car- 
riages is  surprising.  It  has  been  stated  that  Gurney  and  Dance's 
coaches  required  on  an  average  about  4d.  (eight  cents)  per  mile 
for  fuel  coke,  while  the  coaches  built  by  Maceroni  and  Squire 
often  averaged  as  low  as  3d.  (six  cents).  The  average  weight  of 
the  eight  and  ten-passenger  coaches  was  nearly  5,000  pounds, 
their  speed,  between  ten  and  thirty  miles,  and  the  steam  pressure 
used  about  200  pounds. 

Hancock's  Coaches. — By  all  odds  the  most  brilliant  record 
among  the  early  builders  of  steam  road  carriages  is  that  of  Walter 
Hancock,  who,  between  the  years  1828  and  1838,  built  nine  car- 
riages, six  of  them  having  seen  actual  use  in  the  work  of  carrying 
passengers.  His  first  effort,  a  three-wheeled  phaeton,  was  driven 
by  a  pair  of  oscillating  cylinders  geared  direct  to  the  front  wheel, 
and  being  turned  on  the  frame  with  it  in  steering.  Having 
learned  by  actual  experiment  the  faults  of  this  construction,  he 
adopted  the  most  approved  practice  of  driving  on  the  rear  axle, 
and  in  his  first  passenger  coach,  "The  Infant,"  he  attached  his 
oscillating  cylinder  at  the  rear  of  the  frame,  and  transmitted  the 
power  by  an  ordinary  flat-link  chain  to  the  rotating  axle.  He 
was  the  first  to  use  the  chain  transmission,  now  practically  uni- 
versal. As  he  seems  to  have  been  a  person  who  readily  learned 
by  experience,  he  soon  saw  that  the  exposure  of  his  engines  to 
dust  and  other  abradents  was  a  great  source  of  wear  and  disable- 
ment; consequently  in  his  second  coach,  "Infant  No.  2,"  he  sup- 
planted the  oscillating  cylinder  hung  outside  by  a  slide-valve 
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cylinder  and  crank  disposed  within  the  rear  of  the  coach  body 
above  the  floor.  In  this  and  subsequent  carriages  he  used  the 
chain  drive,  also  operating  the  boiler  feed  pump  from  the  cross- 
head,  as  in  most  steam  carriages  at  the  present  day. 

Hancock's  boiler  was  certainly  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
his  carriages,  both  in  point  of  original  conception  and  efficiency 
in  steaming.  It  was  composed  of  a  number  of  flat  chambers — 
"water  bags"  they  were  called — laid  side  by  side  and  intercom- 
municating with  a  water  drum  at  the  base  and  steam  drum  at 
the  top.  Each  of  these  chambers  was  constructed  from  a  flat 
sheet  of  metal,  hammered  into  the  required  shape  and  flanged 
along  the  edges,  and,  being  folded  together  at  the  middle  point, 
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the  two  halves  were  securely  riveted  together  through  the 
flanged  edge.  Tlie  faces  of  each  plate  carried  regularly  disposed 
hemispherical  cavities  or  bosses,  which  were  in  contact  when  the 
plates  were  laid  together,  thus  preserving  the  distances  between 
them  and  allowing  space  for  the  gases  of  combustion  to  pass  over 
an  extended  heating  surface.  The  high  quality  of  this  style  of 
generator  may  be  understood  when  we  learn  that,  with  eleven 
such  chambers  or  "water  bags,"  30  x  20  inches  x  2  inches  in 
thickness  and  89  square  feet  of  heating  surface  to  6  square  feet 
of  grate,  one  effective  horse-power  to  every  five  square  feet  was 
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realized,  which  gives  us  about  eighteen  effective  horse-power 
for  a  generator  occupying  about  i  i.i  cubic  feet  of  space,  or  30  x 
20  X  32  inches. 

The  operation  of  the  Hancock  boiler  is  interesting.  The  most 
approved  construction  was  to  place  the  grate  slightly  to  the  rear 
of  the  boiler's  centre,  and  the  fuel,  coke,  was  burnt  under  forced 
draught  from  a  rotary  fan.  The  exhaust  steam  was  forced  into 
the  space  below  the  boiler,  where  a  good  part  of  it,  passing 
through  a  finely  perforated  screen,  was  transformed  into  water 
gas,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  perfect  combustion. 


.  showing  wedge  Bpokes  and 


As  early  as  1830  Hancock  devised  the  "wedge"  wheels,  since 
so  widely  adopted  as  models  of  construction.  As  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram,  his  spokes  were  formed,  each  with  a 
blunt  wedge  at  its  end,  tapering  on  two  radii  from  the  nave  of  the 
wheel;  so  that,  when  laid  together,  the  sliape  of  the  complete 
wheel  was  found.  The  blunt  ends  of  these  juxtaposed  wedges 
rested  upon  the  periphery  of  the  axle  box.  which  carried  a  flange, 
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or  vertical  disk,  forged  in  one  piece  with  it,  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
inside  face  o£  the  wheel.  This  flange  was  pierced  at  intervals  to 
hold  bolts,  each  penetrating  one  o(  the  spokes,  and  forming  the 
"hub"  with  a  plate  of  corresponding  diameter  nutted  upon  the 
outer  face  of thewheel.  Thethroughaxleshaft,  formed  in  one  piece 
and  rotatable,  carried  secured  to  its  extremities,  when  the  wheel 
was  set  in  place,  two  triangular  lugs,  oppositely  disposed  and 
formed  on  radii  from  the  nave.    The  outer  hub-plate  carried 
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similarly  shaped  and  disposed  lugs,  and  the  driving  was  effected 
by  the  former  pair,  turning  with  the  axle  spindle,  engaging  the 
latter  pair,  thus  combining  the  advantages  of  a  loose-turning 
wheel  and  a  rotating  axle.  Through  nearly  half  of  a  revolution  also 
the  wheel  was  free  to  act  as  a  pivot  in  turning  the  wagon,  thus 
obtaining  the  same  effect  as  with  Gumey's  arm  and  pin  drive 
wheels.  The  prime  advantage,  however,  was  that  the  torsional 
strain  was  evenly  distributed  through  the  entire  structure  by 
virtue  of  the  contact  of  the  spoke  extremities. 
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Other  Notable  Coaches. — According  to  several  authorities, 
only  Gumey,  Hancock  and  J.  Scott  Russell  built  coaches  that 
saw  even  short  service  as  paying  passenger  conveyances — one  of 
the  latter's  coaches  was  operated  occasionally  until  about  1857. 
There  were,  however,  numerous  attempts  and  experimental  struc- 
tures, all  more  or  less  successful,  which  deserve  passing  mention 
as  embodying  some  one  or  another  feature  that  has  become  a 
permanence  in  motor  road  carriages  or  devices  suggestive  of  such 
features.  A  coach  built  by  a  man  named  James,  about  1829,  was 
the  first  on  record  to  embody  a  really  mechanical  device  for  al- 
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lowing  differential  action  of  the  rear,  or  driving,  wheels.  Instead 
of  driving  on  but  one  wheel,  as  did  Gumey,  or  using  clutches, 
like  some  others,  he  used  separate  axles  and  four  cylinders,  two 
for  each  wheel,  thus  permitting  them  to  be  driven  at  different 
speeds.  This  one  feature  entitles  his  coach  to  description  as  the 
"first  really  practical  steam  carriage  built."  Most  of  the  others, 
if  the  extant  details  are  at  all  correct,  must  have  been,  except  on 
straight  roads,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  machines  at  best.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  on  the  subject,  a  certain  Hills, 
of  Deptford,  was  the  first  to  design  and  use  on  a  carriage,  in  1843, 
the  compensating  balance  gear,  or  "Jack  in  the  box,"  as  it  was 
then  called,  which  has  since  come  into  universal  use  on  motor 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions.  As  for  rubber  tires,  although  a 
certain  Thompson  is  credited  with  devising  some  sort  of  inflat- 
able device  of  this  description  about  1840-45,  there  seems  to  have 
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been  little  done  in  the  way  of  providing  a  springy,  or  res-<ent, 
support  for  the  wheels.  We  have,  however,  some  suggestion  of 
an  attempt  at  spring  wheels  on  Church's  coach,  which  was  built 
in  1833.  According  to  an  article  in  the  Meckanks'  Magazine  for 
January,  1834,  which  gives  the  view  of  this  conveyance,  herewith 
reproduced,  "The  spokes  of  the  wheels  are  so  constructed  as  to 
operate  like  springs  to  the  whole  machine — that  is.  to  give  and 
lake  according  to  the  inequalities  of  the  road."  In  other  respects 
the  vehicle  seems  to  have  been  fully  up  to  the  times,  but,  judg- 
ing from  its  size  and  passenger  capacity,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  spring  wheels  was  no 
superfluous  ornamentation.  If  we  may  judge  further  from  the 
cut,  the  wheels  had  very  broad  tires,  thus  furnishing  another  ele- 
ment in  the  direction  of  easy  riding  on  rough  roads. 


CHAPTER  THREE. 

HOW  A  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  TURNS. 

Modem  Motor  Vehicles.  —  Like  other  achievements  of 
modern  science  and  industry,  the  motor  vehicle  is  the  resultant 
of  a  long  series  of  brilliant  inventions  and  improvements  in 
several  directions.  Successful  motor  carriages,  as  now  con- 
structed, are  of  three  varieties,  according  to  the  motive  power 
employed:  those  propelled  by  steam;  those  propelled  by  ex- 
plosive motors,  gas  or  oil  engines ;  those  propelled  by  electricity. 
Considerable  has  also  been  done  in  the  direction  of  producing 
efficient  compressed  air  motors,  which  have  been  actually  applied 
to  the  propulsion  of  heavy  road  wagons  and  street  railway  cars, 
but  for  light  carriage  service  small  results  have  thus  far  been  at- 
tained. Some  inventors  have  expended  their  energies  in  other 
directions,  and  several  patents  have  been  granted  in  the  United 
States  for  coiled  spring  and  clockwork  motors,  and  even  for 
carriages  carrying  masts  and  sails.  We  are  not  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  such  eccentric  devices;  the  aim  of  this  book  being 
merely  the  discussion  and  explanation  of  successful,  practical 
methods  actually  applied  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
light  motor  carriages. 

Conditions    of    Automobile   Construction. — In  one  way  the 

automobile  has  a  history  very  like  that  of  the  railway  carriage. 
At  the  first  inception  both  were  devised  as  suitable  substitutes 
for  the  horse-drawn  vehicle,  and,  as  a  consequence,  began  by 
following  certain  traditions  of  construction,  which  have  proved 
very  like  hindrances  to  progress.  The  first  railway  passenger 
coaches  were  no  more  nor  less  than  ordinary  road  wagons,  several 
being  coupled  together,  so  as  to  be  drawn  along  a  grooved  tram- 
way. Later,  with  the  introduction  of  flanged  wheels  and  heavier 
constructions,  a  number  of  carriage  bodies  were  mounted  on  the 
same  running  trucks,  which  gave  the  familiar  compartment 
coaches  with  vis-a-vis  seats,  still  used  in  England  and  most  of  the 
countries  of  Continental   Europe.     Only  when  the  theory  of 
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railway  car  construction  departed  entirely  from  the  models  and 
traditions  of  road  wagons  in  the  invention  and  adoption  of  the 
American  passenger  coach,  did  the  day  of  real  progress  and  com- 
fortable travel  begin.  In  similar  fashion,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, many  of  the  greatest  constructional  problems  of  auto- 
mobiles are  to  be  traced  to  the  tradition  of  building  motor  car- 
riages as  nearly  like  horse-drawn  vehicles  as  possible.  It  seems 
that  the  most  popular  designs  of  such  vehicles  are  those  which 
appear  to  be  horse-carriages  in  all  respects  except  that  they  lack 
the  ordinary  shafts  or  poles  for  hitching  the   horses.    These 


structural  problems  are,  however,  real  problems,  and  with  both 
railway  coaches  and  automobiles  the  adoption  of  traditional 
models  has  been  only  the  following  of  the  best  available  designs. 

Problems  In  AutomoUle  Construction.^  In  a  horse-drawn 
vehicle  the  tractive  power,  the  harnessed  horse,  is  applied  at  the 
front  and  is  separate  from  the  carriage  or  wagon  itself.  There- 
fore, the  only  thing  needful  is  to  so  construct  the  frame  and  run- 
ning gear  as  to  offer  the  smallest  resistance  either  in  straight- 
ahead  travel  or  turning.  As  is  well  known,  each  running  wheel 
of  a  horse  carnage  is  made  with  a  pierced  hub  and  hollow  axle 
box  or  bearing,  so  as  to  be  slipped  over  the  end  of  the  axle-bar 
and  secured  in  place  by  a  nut.  The  axle-bar  of  the  rear  whee's  is 
continuous  and  rigid  with  the  frame,  being  attached  to  the  springs 
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supporting  the  body.  The  axle-bar  of  the  forward  wheels  is  also 
continuous  from  side  to  side,  but,  instead  of  being  bolted  to  the 
rest  of  the  frame,  is  geared  to  a  structure  commonly  called  the 
"fifth  wheel,"  a  horizontal  flat  wheel  or  "circle  iron,"  secured  to 
the  base  of  the  forward  spring,  and  sliding  on  another  similar 
segment  on  the  top  of  the  axletrce ;  the  two  being  pivot-bolted  at 
the  centre,  so  as  to  allow  the  forward  wheels  to  "cut  under"  the 
vehicle,  and  turn  the  wagon  on  any  radius  its  length  and  weight 
will  permit.  Were  it  practicable  in  all  cases  to  apply  the  motive 
power  to  the  pivoted-axle  forward  wheels,  this  same  plan  of  con- 
struction would  be  as  good  for  automobiles  as  for  horse  carriages. 


Fro.  90.— A,  Meuhfuilcal  Horse— the  Ciirmont  Tractor— Intended  to  be  attached  to  any 
(onnof  hoMe-drawn  vehicle  at  the  turn-table,  or"  fltth  wheel."  It  ii  steered  by  Ha 
rear  wbeelH  and  ilrlrce  on  the  rorward  pair. 

But  such  a  thing  is  impossible  unless  we  employ  either  a  separate 
motor  truck — a  mechanical  horse,  in  fact — or  some  yet  undis- 
covered method  of  power-transmission  gear.  This  is  the  first 
constructional  problem,  and  a  moment's  serious  reflection  will 
reveal  the  involved  difficulties. 

Imitatioiu  of  Horse  Traction.  —  Curiously  enough,  in  the 
very  first  road  locomotive  ever  made — that  of  Nicholas  Cugnot — 
a  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  meet  and  solve  the  difficulty  of 
combining  power-traction  with  free  turning  attachments.  As 
we  have  learned,  Captain  Cugnot  employed  a  single  pivoted 
forward  wheel,  which  was  geared  rigid  to  one  frame  with  his 
engine  and  boiler,  the  whole  motor-structure  turning  with  every 
effort  to  steer  the  wagon  around    a   comer.     He   saw   readily 
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enough  that  to  attach  the  boiler  to  the  frame  of  the  carriage 
would  involve  the  difficulties  and  complications  incident  on  tele- 
scopic, or  extensile,  steam  connections  between  boiler  and  engine, 
which  W'Ould,  likely,  have  caused  serious  trouble.  He  adopted, 
therefore,  the  readiest  expedient.  His  wagon  worked  very  well 
on  a  straight  road,  but  developed  the  disagreeable  qualities  of 
"ending  up"  at  every  comer,  and  of  refusing  to  "obey  its  helm" 
whenever  a  stone  wall,  or  other  obstruction,  made  a  collision  con- 
venient. Had  he  slung  his  boiler  at  the  rear  of  the  forward  wheel, 
on  the  floor  of  the  wagon,  he  might  have  overcome  the  tendency 
to  "top-heaviness"  and  solved  the  problem  of  motor  road  traction 
a  century  sooner. 

Present -Day  Construction.  —  Practically  all  present-day 
motor  carriages  have  the  power  applied  to  the  rear  wheels,  doing 
the  steering  with  the  forward  pair.  This  plan,  of  course,  involves 
several  serious  problems,  the  foremost  of  which  is  as  to  how  a 
carriage  can  turn  a  corner,  long  or  short,  with  both  wheels 
moving  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  If  anyone  will  observe  the  rear 
wheels  of  a  carriage  in  the  act  of  turning,  he  will  see  that  the  one, 
the  pivot  wheel,  does  not  revolve  or  revolves  very  slowly,  as  the 
radius  of  the  described  arc  be  shorter  or  longer;  while  the 
other  wheel  carries  the  vehicle  around  with  it.  Now,  if  the 
power  is  to  be  applied  to  the  wheels,  either  by  chain  and  sprocket, 
by  spur  gears  or  by  a  crank,  either  one  of  six  devices  must  be 
adopted :  (i)  The  power  may  be  applied  equally  to  both  wheels, 
as  in  railway  locomotives,  in  w^hich  case  only  turns  of  very  long 
radius  could  be  made.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  curves  of 
railroads  are  seldom  made  on  a  radius  of  less  than  three-eighths 
of  a  mile  (1,980  feet),  although,  since  the  steel  rails  offer  im- 
mensely less  resistance  to  the  wheels  than  an  ordinary  road  bed, 
often  allowing  the  drivers  to  revolve  without  progressing,  there 
is  much  smaller  need  of  devices  for  equalizing  or  compensating 
the  motions  of  the  pairs.  If,  then,  an  automobile  can  always  have 
a  ten-acre  lot  or  a  200-foot  road  to  turn  in,  it  may  be  able  to  drive 
on  the  locomotive  plan:  under  ordinary  conditions  it  must 
speedily  smash  something  and  come  to  grief.  (2)  The  motive 
power  may  be  applied  to  one  wheel  of  a  pair  and  not  to  the  other, 
either  or  both  turning  loose  on  the  axles.    But  such  a  plan  would 
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not  only  give  the  carriage  a  constant  tendency  to  "lurch,"  render- 
ing forward  movement  exceedingly  difficult,  but  it  would  allow 
fuming  in  only  one  direction,  except  on  extremely  long  curves. 
(3)  There  may  be  two  separate  motors,  one  for  each  wheel,  both 
capable  of  being  controlled  with  the  steering  apparatus.  Such 
a  plan  has  been  put  into  actual  practice  by  several  manufacturers 
of  electrical  vehicles,  who  gear  their  motors  to  the  wheels,  or  use 
the  hub  to  support  either  the  armature  or  field  magnets,  as  the 
case  may  be.  One  maker  of  American  steam  carriages  has 
adopted  a  similar  construction,  connecting  several  small  cylinders 


na.  21.— BericmKn'B  Steam  Hacor  Wheel.    A  number  of  Btpotu  cylinder*  are  urari 
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direct  to  each  wheel  hub.  The  plan  has  its  advantages,  but  is  by 
no  means  as  simple,  accessible  and  sightly  as  using  one  motor 
with  sprocket  connections  to  the  centre  of  the  rear  driving  shaft. 
(4)  The  driving  wheels  may  be  attached  to  the  rotating  axle  by 
clutches,  which  may  be  "thrown  out"  by  geared  connections  to 
the  steering  mechanism.  To  be  really  practical  the  act  of  disen- 
gaging must  be  effected  by  the  steering  lever,  otherwise  the  driver 
might  forget  it  at  the  very  time  it  was  needed  most.  The  disad- 
vantage of  the  arrangement  is  thus  obvious ;  for,  since  a  con- 
siderable motion  of  the  lever  is  required  to  release  the  clutch,  the 
device  would  be  of  use  only  on  short  curves,  as  in  turning  street 
comers,  when  the  lever  is  put  all  the  way  about.    On  long  curves 
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there  could  be  no  certainty  that  disengagement  had  been  effected, 
unless  complex  devices  and  long  connections  were  employed, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  an  easy  operation  of  the  steering  lever. 
With  the  best  arranged  mechanism  there  must  be  some  stress 
and  strain  on  the  drive  wheels,  in  consequence  of  attempting 
by  hand  what  should  be  accomplished  automatically.  Also,  if  the 
clutch  is  to  be  thrown  out  every  time  the  steering  wheels  incline, 
ever  so  slightly,  the  driving  must  be  irregular,  and  the  speed  con- 
sequently impaired.  (5)  The  hub  of  each  wheel  may  be  provided 
with  a  ratchet  arrangement,  adapted  to  engage  the  axle  and  pre- 
vent it  from  rotating  forward  without  engaging  the  wheel.  Such 
a  construction  was  used  on  foot-propelled  tricycles  twenty  years 
ago,  but  was  then  found  faulty  because,  in  turning  corners,  the 
inner  wheel  had  to  do  the  driving.  Since  that  time  several  im- 
proved designs  have  been  made  that  allow  of  working  in  a  re- 
verse direction,  the  pawl  being  so  hung  as  to  shift  by  slight  fric- 
tion contact,  so  that,  if  the  axle  rotates  forward,  it  will  drive  the 
wheel  forward,  and  also  the  contrary.  With  all  produced  to  date, 
however,  the  same  fault  has  been  found:  When  attempting  a 
slight  hill,  there  is  no  way  of  controlling  the  vehicle  except  by 
applying  the  brake  until  the  power  is  reversed  and  the  pawls  can 
take  a  positive  grip.  Altogether,  the  best  pawl  and  ratchet  de- 
vices are  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  in  action  and  also 
seem  unmechanical  and  unsuitable  for  motor  vehicle  use. 
(6)  The  construction  most  usually  adopted  is  to  attach 
both  drive-wheels  rigidly  to  a  revolving  axle  bar,  which 
is  divided  at  the  centre  to  connect  with  a  system  of  compensating 
or  balance  gear  wheels  enclosed  within  a  cylindrical  case 
carrying  the  sprocket.  Here  there  is  no  loss  of  power ;  no  need 
of  lowering  the  speed  on  curves  of  safe  radius,  and  no  necessity 
for  complicated  and  troublesome  devices  for  coupling  the  motive 
and  steering  functions. 

The  Requirements  in  Balance  Gears. — The  balance  or  com- 
pensating device,  as  used  on  motor  vehicles,  is  commonly  called 
a  "differential  gear,"  from  the  fact  that  the  primary  object  in- 
volved in  its  use  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  allow  of  differentiation  or 
compensation  in  the  speeds  of  the  two  geared  wheels  and  their 
axles  in  making  curves.    Any  device  that  will  admit  of  a  steady 
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drive  in  straightahead  running,  a  difference  of  speed  in  the  two 
drive-wheels  in  turning  corners,  and  a  rapid  restoration  of  nor- 
mal conditions,  is  usable  for  this  purpose.  There  is,  however, 
another  necessary  function,  which  may  not  be  omitted — ^the  dif- 
ferential must  also  be  a  "balance  gear."  That  is  to  say,  it  must 
combine  with  the  function  of  compensation  an  even  or  balanced 
transmission  of  power  to  both  wheels.  Each  wheel,  so  long  as 
it  is  in  motion,  must  be  driven  with  the  same  degree  of  power. 


Fio  2S.— A  form  of  Differential  Gear  formerly  used  on  Tricycles.  The  studs  of  the 
pinioDS,  AA,  are  set  in  spokes  of  the  sproclcot,  turning?  on  tneir  own  axes  only  when 
either  of  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle,  attached  respectively  to  B  and  C,  cease  rotating, 
as  in  the  act  of  turning. 


At  no  time,  even  on  short  turns  when  one  wheel  is  stationary, 
acting  as  a  pivot,  is  it  permissible  that,  say  two-thirds  of  the 
power,  be  sent  to  one  drive-gear,  and  one-third  to  the  other. 
The  power,  transmitted  from  the  centre  of  the  divided  axle  shaft, 
must  always  be  the  same  in  both  directions,  even  though  one 
wheel  be  stationary.  On  some  driven  vehicles,  particuarly  two- 
track  foot-propelled  tricycles,  in  which  the  steering  wheel  is  set 
directly  ahead  of  one  of  the  drivers,  so  as  to  progress  on  the 
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same  track,  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  compensating  gear  that  is  not 
a  balance  gear,  because  more  power  is  required  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other.  The  failure  to  understand  this  fact  in  the  early 
days  of  cycling  led  to  considerable  uncertainty  in  the  steering  of 
tricycles.  One  of  these  early  machines,  a  three-track  tricycle — 
one  having  the  steer  wheel  hung  forward  the  centre  of  the  two 
drivers — had  the  compensating  device  shown  in  an  accompanying 
figure,  instead  of  the  true  balance  gearing  it  should  have  had. 
The  device  shown  would  have  answered  excellently  well  in  a 
two-track  tricycle,  for  the  reasons  noted  above.  As  may  be  seen, 
the  device  consisted  of  a  large  internal  gear  wheel,  within  which 
and  rotating  about  the  same  axis  was  a  smaller  external  gear 
or  spur  wheel — the  two  meshing  with  the  spur  pinions  at  top  and 
bottom,  as  shown.  The  large  internal  gear  was  secured  to  the 
axle  of  one  wheel,  the  smaller  or  spur  wheel  to  the  opposite  one, 
and  power  was  applied  through  the  pinions  hung  on  the  sprocket. 
The  result  was  that  the  power-driven  pinion  transmitted  more 
power  to  the  internal  gear,  because  of  its  greater  diameter,  than 
to  the  spur  gear,  thus  giving  one  wheel  a  tendency  to  revolve 
more  rapidly  than  the  other. 

Automobile  Gears. —  The  most  familiar  form  of  balance 
gears  for  compensating  the  drive  wheels  of  motor  carriages  is  the 
bevel,  or  miter,  gear  train.  This  is  the  original  form  of  the  device, 
and  was  used  on  steam  road  wagons  as  early  as  1843.  As  shown 
in  the  figure,  the  sprocket  or  spur  drive  wheel  has  secured  to  its 
inner  rim  several  studs  carrying  bevel  pinions,  which,  in  turn, 
engage  a  bevel  gear  wheel  on  either  side  of  the  sprocket.  These 
gear  wheels,  last  mentioned,  are  rigidly  attached  on  either  side  to 
the  inner  ends  of  the  centre  divided  axle-bar,  one  serving  to 
turn  the  left  wheel,  the  other,  the  right.  When,  now,  power  is 
applied  to  the  sprocket,  causing  the  vehicle  to  move  straight 
forward,  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  the  bevel  pinions, 
secured  to  the  sprocket,  instead  of  rotating,  which  would  mean  to 
turn  the  drive  wheels  in  opposite  directions,  remain  motionless, 
acting  simply  as  a  kind  of  lock  or  clutch  to  secure  uniform  and 
continuous  rotation  of  both  wheels.  So  soon  as  a  movement  to 
turn  the  vehicle  is  made,  causing  the  wheels  to  move  with  differ- 
ent speeds,  a  fact  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  horse- 
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drawn  carriages,  these  pinions  begin  to  rotate  on  their  own  axes, 
allowing  the  pivot  wheel  to  slow  up  or  remain  stationary,  as  con- 
ditions may  require,  while  still  continuing  to  urge  forward  the 
other  at  the  indicated  speed.  The  principle  involved  in  the  device 
may  be  readily  expressed  under  four  heads:  (i)  When  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  two  drive  wheels  and  attached  gear  is  the 
same  as  when  the  carriage  is  driven  forward,  the  pinions  cannot 
rotate.  (2)  When  the  resistance  is  greater  on  the  one  wheel  than 
on  the  other,  they  will  rotate  correspondingly,  although  still  mov- 
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ing  forward  with  the  wheel  offering  the  lesser  resistance.  (3)  The 
pinions  may  rotate  independently  on  one  gear  wheel,  while  still 
acting  as  a  clutch  on  the  other,  sufficient  in  power  to  carry  it  for- 
ward. (4)  If  a  resistance  be  met  of  sufficient  power  to  stop  the 
rotation  of  both  wheels  and  their  axles,  the  condition  would  affect 
the  entire  mechanism,  and  the  pinions  would  still  remain  station- 
ary on  their  own  axes,  just  as  when  in  the  act  of  transmitting  an 
equal  movement  to  both  wheels. 

For  light  carriage  work  the  sprocket  or  spur  drive  generally 
carries  two  pinions,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  but  in  larger  vehicles 
the  number  is  increased  to  three,  four,  or  six,  and  the  size,  pitch 
and  number  of  the  teeth  varied,  according  to  requirements.  Of 
course,  it  is  essential    that    the   equalizing  gears  be  properly 
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chosen  for  tlie  work  they  are  to  perform,  in  the  matter  of  the 
number  of  the  pinions  and  of  their  teeth,  as  well  as  of  the  metal 
used,  since  the  great  strain  brought  to  bear  on  them  will  inevit- 
ably cause  wear  and  strain.  With  even  the  best  made  bevel-gears 
there  is  a  danger  of  end  thrust  and  a  tendency  to  crowd  the 


Fio.  85. -flection  throuRh  fho  axis  of  a  bevel  Rear  dt(Tercn(ial  train,  nhowlngtwobevfl 

pinions  against  the  collars,  with  consequently  excessive  wear  on 
both.  The  resiilt  is  a  looseness  that  demands  constant  adjust- 
ment. 

Spur  Compensating  Gears — In  order  to  avoid  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  with  bevel  gears,  spur-gears  were  invented,  and 
are  now  increasing  in  popularity.  In  this  variety  the  theory  of 
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compensation  is  the  same  as  with, bevel  gearing;  a  divided  axle, 
whose  two  inner  ends  carry  gear  wheels  cut  to  mesh  with  pinions 
attached  to  the  sprocket  pulley.  These  pinions  are,  however,  set 
in  geared  pairs,  with  their  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  of 
ihe  sprocket,  which  is  to  say  parallel  to  its  axis.  As  will  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  the  pinions  of  each  pair  arc 
set  alternately  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  sprocket,  mesh- 
ing with  one  another  in  about  half  of  their  length,  the  remainder 
of  each  being  left  free  to  mesh  with  the  axle  spurs  on  the  one 
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eof  every  pair  or  the 

tbe  threo  pairH  or  open  pinions  ahown.    As  these  plulona  i 

1  lOBethur  both  rotaW 

on  their  ues  aa  aooD  aa  tunitaB  ot  the  wftBoo  bcglna. 

or  other  side.  Both  these  models  have  three  pairs  of  pinions, 
one  of  each  meshing  with  either  of  the  axle  gears.  With  one  the 
ends  of  the  divided  axle  carry  internal  gears,  with  the  other 
true  spur-wheels.  The  operation  is  obvious.  When  the  vehicle 
is  turning,  one  rear  wheel  moves  less  rapidly,  causing  the  pinion 
with  which  it  is  geared  to  revolve  on  its  mate,  which,  in  turn, 
revolves  on  its  own  axis,  although  still  engaging  the  gear  of  the 
opposite  and  moving  wheel  of  the  vehicle.  The  motion  is  thus 
perfectly  compensated,  without  the  wear  and  thrust  inevitable 
with  bevels. 

A  Universal  Joint  DlWeiwittal.— Another  dififerential  device, 
which  has  been  used  on  some  European  vehicles,  and  was 
formerly  patented  in  the  United  States,  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure.    In  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  differential  gearing, 
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the  axle  shaft  is  divided  at  the  centre,  but  instead  of  rigidly  at- 
tached gears,  carries  a  universal  joint  on  each  inner  end,  on  which 
is  a  short  shaft  and  a  small  spur  pinion.  Over  the  divided  axle 
shaft  are  two  hollow  sleeves,  which  work  freely  over  it,  and  are 
connected  together  by  a  gear  box,  as  shown.    Within  this  gear 


Tio,  S7.— Another  form  of  Bpur  Balance  Gear,    The  actLon  Is  tbe  mme  na  In  T\fi.  M,  ex- 
cept thai  the  lan^rendaor  Ihe  divldsd  Kxle  carry  inleraal  (tbu- vheels,  each  of  <rblcb 

meshes  irlth  one  pinioa  of  each  pair. 

box  the  two  ends  of  the  wheel  axle  shafts  are  arranged  in  bear- 
ings at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees,  so  that  the  pinions  can 
mesh.  The  driving  is  done  by  a  sprocket  attached  to  the  outer 
hollow  shaft  just  mentioned,  and  the  motion  is  transmitted  to  the 
inner  shafts  attached  to  the  vehicle  wheels  on  either  side  by  the 
differential  gearing;  the  spur  pinions,  in  this  as  in  the  former 
cases,  locking  fast  without  rotating  so  long  as  the  motion  of  the 
wheels  is  equal  and  the  carriage  is  driven  straight  ahead.  As 
soon  as  a  turn  is  made  the  pinions  begin  to  rotate  with  the 
compensating  effect  found  in  the  bevel  and  spur  gear  trains 
noticed  above, 

A  rather  simpler  variation  of  this  device  has  been  proposed, 
although  not  widely  used,  wliich  consists  of  two  gears  slightly 
beveled,  one  mounted  direct  on  the  straight  axle  shaft,  the  other. 
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on  a  universal  joint,  as  shown.  By  this  construction  one  univer- 
sal joint  is  saved,  while  the  compensating  action  of  the  device 
is  not  at  all  impaired. 

Disadvantases  of  a   Divided  Axl«  Shaft.— Tlie  practice  of 

dividing  the  axle  shaft,  thus  disconnecting  the  two  wheels  of 
the  vehicle,  is  a  source  of  weakness  which  was  recognized  and 
provided  against  long  since.  Although,  theoretically,  the  axle 
is  divided  at  the  centre,  as  we  have  described,  the  construction 
now  usually  adopted  is  to  mount  one  wheel  on  the  axle  shaft  and 
the  other  on  a  hollow  shaft  or  sleeve  which  works  over  it.    The 


—A  Unlverasl  Joint  IXfTorenttal.    The  Bprocket  or  spur  drive  turns  the  lit 


itraLght  abeail 


solid  shaft  can  then  be  made  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  vehicle, 
the  differential  gear  wheel  belonging  to  it  being  secured  about 
midway  in  its  length.  The  other  or  hollow  shaft  is  about  half  as 
long,,  so  that  its  gear  is  attached  at  the  end  and  is  immediately 
opposite  the  other,  both  meshing  with  the  pinions  attached  to  the 
sprocket.  Such  a  construction  involves  no  other  variation  from 
the  method  of  attaching  the  differential  gear-train  to  the  ends  of 
the  divided  axle  than  making  the  eyes  of  the  two  gear  wheels  of 
different  diameters,  so  as  to  fit  the  axle  shaft,  on  the  one  side, 
and,  the  hollow  axle,  or  sleeve,  on  the  other.  The  sprocket  is 
then  inserted  between  them,  being  held  in  position  by  the  mesh- 
ing of  the  axle  gears  with  the  pinions,  itself  turning  loose  on  the 
solid  through  shaft.  The  inner,  solid  axle  shaft  is  secured  in  posi- 
tion by  suitable  collars.  The  arrangement  may  be  imderstood 
by  reference  to  Fig.  25. 
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Another  Throu^^h  Axle  Shaft. — Another  typical  method 
for  securing  the  strength  and  solidity  of  a  through  axle  shaft  is  to 
attach  both  wheels  to  hollow  axles  of  the  same  diameter,  each  of 
which  carries  on  its  opposite,  or  inner,  end  the  gear  wheel  of  the 
differential  train.  Another  tube,  called  the  "liner  tube,"  of  the 
same  length  as  the  width  of  the  vehicle,  is  then  inserted  in  the 
hollow  axles,  and  the  two  are  brought  together  so  as  to  bear  upon 
a  collar  secured  to  the  centre  of  the  liner  tube.    The  sprocket  and 


Fio.  20.— The  Hob  Enclosed  DitTcrential  of  the  Riker  Carriaj^es.  A  is  the  rotating  sleeve 
carrying  the  drive  spur.  It  is  bolted  to  the  yoke  carrier,  B,  and  the  flange  piece.  K, 
ati  shown.  C  and  C  are  the  studs  of  the  bevel  pinions  attached  to  the  yoke  carrier, 
B.  F  is  the  bevel  gear  wheel  keyed  to  the  rotating  through  axle  shaft,  G,  whose  op- 
posite end  is  rijjidly  attached  to  the  other  hub.  The  bevel  gear,  E,  is  keyed  to  the 
In -flanged  portion  of  the  liub,  D,  turning  on  the  reduced  portion,  H,  of  the  rotating 
axle  shaft. 

differential  pinion  train  are  inserted  and  held  in  place  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  previous  device,  the  inter-meshing  of 
the  bevels  serving  to  support  it. 

A  Hub-Enclosed  Differential. —  The  problem  of  how  to 
secure  compensation  of  motion  between  the  two  rear  wheels,  and 
at  the  same  time  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  the  divided  axle 
shaft  is  solved  in  a  different  fashion  by  the  Riker  Electric  Vehicle 
Co.  Their  device  is,  briefly,  to  construct  the  wheels  with  box 
hubs  and  to  enclose  the  differential  gear-train  in  one  of  them. 
By  this  means  the  carriage  frame  enjoys  the  full  advantage  of  a 
solid  through  axle  shaft,  and  the  divided  connection  is  made  at 
one  end  instead  of  at  the  centre.  The  mechanism  is  as  follows : 
A  solid  through  axle  shaft  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  hub  of  one 
wheel,  and  has  the  opposite  one  running  loosely  upon  it,  secured 
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by  nut  and  washer,  as  in  the  construction  used  for  horse-drawa 
vehicles ;  howbeit,  the  gearing  within  the  hub  prevents  its  ready 
removal  by  unscrewing  the  nut.  Over  the  solid  through  axle 
shaft,  which  rotates  with  the  wheel  attached  to  it,  is  sleeved  a 
hollow  rotating  shaft,  which  carries  the  drive  sprocket  or  spur. 
One  end  of  this  second  shaft  works  on  a  bearing  with  the  drive 
gear  wheel,  the  other  carries  a  hemispherical  yoke-carrier  to 
which  are  studded  differential  bevel  pinions  having  their  axes  on 
the  radii  of  the  shaft.    To  the  rear  of  this  yoke  piece  is  a  circular 


,  Kttkcbed  on  the  k< 
' erlght 


by  the  siningB,  D  and  B,  which  bear  upon  lugs 


tt  tbe  Tito,  at  wUl  be  subsequently  eiplK 

or  ulUier wheel,  u  In  hone  carriages.    O  and  Fare  tbe  wagon  Bprlngs. one  resting 

aboTO  tbe  rotating  axle,  (be  other  above  tbe  rotMing  aleeTe. 

flange  piece  of  a  size  to  fit  the  inner  circumference  of  the  box  hub, 
and  turn  loosely,  when  the  differential  gearing  is  brought  into 
action:  when  the  drive  is  straight  ahead  it  turns  with  the  hub, 
being  of  one  piece  with  the  yoke  carrying  the  bevel  pinions.  The 
differential  train  is  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  two  side  gear 
wheels,  meshing  with  the  bevel  pinions,  as  in  other  systems  of 
compensating  mechanism.    One  of  these  gear  wheels,  the  inner 
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one,  is  keyed  to  the  solid  through  axle  shaft,  and  turns  or  stops, 
according  to  the  motions  of  the  opposite  wheel  of  the  vehicle. 
The  other  is  keyed  to  an  in-flanged  sleeve  on  the  hub,  this  sleeve 
working  loose  on  the  extremity  of  the  solid  axle  shaft,  which  is 
turned  to  a  smaller  diameter  than  the  remainder  of  the  length, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  nut  and  washer,  as  previously  mentioned. 
I 


Fro.  aOa.— Plan  view  of  a  type  of  differentia!  ud  transmlsBlon  near  for  permlttliiB  the 
lue  of  dished  whueU.  H  Is  the  driving  shaft,  which  drives  the  beveb,  B  aari  C.  an 
tlic  two  liBlf  axles,  D  otul  £.  throunh  tlie  bevels,  A.  and  F.  These  last  are  looHO  on  H. 
beliiK  hokl  riBiil  by  intornieBliinir  with  pinions,  Q,  O,  t-arrleJ  on  a  cross  sj-m  on  H. 
Different  lal  action  between  tie  two  rear  wheels  In  obtained  wheu.  in  tumiii);.  Bor  0 
offers  l^usiBtance  to  the  rotation  of  A  or  F;  such  resistance  causing  the  pmioHE.a  and 

O,  to  rotate  on  llieir  aies.  comuBosatinK  the  nioi —  -'  "•"  ■ —  — >.— i-  —  ^- 

other  differential  Rca™,     Thih  device  ailowa  the 

evident,  the  Kears,  B  and  C.  ma.v  Uf  inclined  at  any  

ailes,  by  merely  altering  the  »n|:leH  of  the  bevels.    The 

and  C  and  F,  being  the  same  the  balance  of  speed  akiu  i™"ii  m  li nusmiHuun  m 

malDialncd. 

The  differential  action  is  obvious,  since  the  bevel  pinions  are 
studded  to  a  yoke-carrier  at  the  end  of  the  hollow  drive-shaft,  in- 
stead of  to  the  sprocket  or  driving  spur;  one  bevel-gear  of  the  train 
being  secured  to  the  axle  solid  with  the  wheel  opposite  to  the  dif- 
ferential huh,  and  the  other  to  the  body  of  the  differential  hub  itself. 


CHAPTER  THREE. 

STEERING   A   MOTOR   CARRIAGE. 

SteerinK  Gear  of  Automobiles. —  in  a  horse-drawn  vehicle, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  front  axle  shaft  is  centre-pivoted  below  the 
body  of  the  carriage  and  in  turning  bears  on  the  "fifth  wheel." 
Such  an  arrangement  is  the  most  practical  for  this  class  of  vehicle, 
since  the  tractive  power,  the  horse,  can  pull  in  any  direction  with- 
out the  use  of  further  appliances  than  the  guiding  lines,  or  reins. 
In  motor  vehicles,  however,  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  so  com- 
bine the  steering  and  tractive  functions,  as  to  imitate  the  actions 


SwInitlDB  S-ront  Aile. 
,-— icbed  a  rink  bar  work- 
IDE  A  similar  arm  on  the  pivot  of  tlii?  aiLe,  lu  Hhown. 

of  a  horse.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  mechanical 
means  for  shifting  the  direction  of  the  forward  or  steering  wheels. 
This  result  may  be  accomplished  by  attaching  some  kind  of 
lever,  sprocket,  or  spur-gear  arrangement  to  a  "fifth  wheel,"  and 
operate  it  by  a  handle  near  the  seat  of  the  carriage.  To  success- 
fully accomphsh  this  result  with  a  steering  handle,  such  as  is  used 
on  most  American  motor  carriages,  would  require  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  muscular  energy  and  a  wide  angle  of  leverage,  be- 
sides involving  delay  and  difficulty  on  many  turns.  With  a  well- 
geared  steering  wheel  it  has  been  successfully  adopted  by  Pan- 
hard  and  Levassor,  in  one  of  their  light  two-seated  cars.  For 
general  purposes,  however,  the  simplest  and  readiest  construction 
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for  attaining  easy  steering,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  the 
needed  stability  of  the  frame,  is  found  in  the  use  of  a  rigid 
through  axle  shaft  and  knuckle-jointed  stud  axles. 

Pivoted  Stud    Axles In  automobiles  the  forward  axle  shaft 

is  attached  beneath  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  so  as  to  admit  of  no 
rotary  movement  whatever  on  its  own  centre.     At  each  end  it 


Flo.  K.— The  Oafemi 


a  fork,  or  yoke,  to  which  is  pivot-bolted,  at  right  angles  to 
the  axle  shaft,  so  as  to  fonn  a  true  knuckle-joint,  a  boss  carrying 
two  branches,  one  of  them  of  cylindrical  shape  to  fit  the  axle  box 
of  the  wheel,  which  is  suitably  secured,  as  in  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
so  as  to  rotate  freely;  the  other  being  an  arm,  shaped  for  attach- 
ing the  transverse  steering  link  bar.  This  link  bar  is  generally 
arranged  to  connect  the  steering  arms  of  both  stud  axles  on  the 
through  axle  shaft,  the  connections  for  the  control  handle  or 
wheel,  placed  conveniently  to  the  driver's  hand,  varying  with 
difTerent  manufacturers.  Pivoted  axles,  which  are  generally 
known  as  the  Ackerman  axles,  and  were  invented  by  a  certain 
Lankensperger  of  Munich,  as  early  as  iSrg.  thus  furnish  the 
readiest  and  simplest  means  for  steering  motor  vehicles,  at  the 
same  time  permitting  maintenance  of  stability.    The  transverse 
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Steering  link  bar  attached  to  an  arm  at  either  end  is  readily  ma- 
nipulated by  the  driver,  and  with  bnt  small  exertion,  since  the 
pivots,  attached  direct  to  the  axles  of  the  wheels,  permit  a  wide 
angle  of  variation  in  the  vehicle's  direction  of  travel  for  a  very 
slight  shifting  of  the  steering  handle.  The  balance  of  leverage 
being  also  in  the  driver's  favor,  it  is  possible  to  turn  the  vehicle  in 
any  desired  direction  quickly  and  with  ease.  This  same  fact  also 
involves  that  the  steering  handle  cannot  be  wobbled  or  vibrated. 


Fras.VwidH.-1Vo  Iw: 


The  Theory  of    Steering    Axles The  operation  of  pivoted 

steering  axles  depends  upon  fixing  the  pivot  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  in  order  to  enable  the  greatest  arc  of 
operation  for  the  smallest  motion  of  the  hand  lever.  In  this 
respect  the  steering  wheel  of  a  bicycle  is  typical,  and  some  makers 
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of  automobiles  who  use  steering  wheels  similarly  mounted  on 
forks,  either  in  pairs,  as  in  the  Oakman  gasoline  carriage,  or  as  a 
single  front  wheel,  as  in  the  Knox  three-wheel  gasoline  car- 
riage, are  able  thus  to  secure  a  remarkably  easy  and  efficient 
leverage.  But,  since  this  construction  is  not  the  most  suitable  for 
heavy  carriages,  and  is  not  generally  popular,  manufacturers  and 


Fig.  35.— Inwardly  Inclined  Steering  Pivot  of  the  Duryea  Carriages.  The  lines  passing 
through  the  pivot  and  across  tlie  axle  converjfe  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tire 
with  the  ground,  thus  8cciu*ing  the  eilect  of  centre  steering. 

inventors  have  busied  themselves  devising  other  methods  for  ac- 
complishing the  same  result.  One  of  these  is  to  incline  the  stud 
axle  downward  at  such  an  angle  as  will  cause  the  tire,  or  periph- 
ery, of  the  wheel  to  strike  the  ground  at  a  point  coincident  with 
a  line  drawn  through  the  knuckle  pivot.    As  an  additional  ad- 
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vantage  for  this  construction,  it  is  claimed  that  the  force  of  a 
collision  is  delivered  at  or  about  this  line  of  incidence,  rather 
than  on  the  hub  or  its  axle  connection,  thus  ensuring  greater 
security,  and  saving  the  driver  a  shock.  Another  device  is  tc 
incline  the  pivot  axis  inward,  leaving  the  axle  horizontal,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  result  that,  as  in  the  previous  case,  a  line 
drawn  through  the  pivot  strikes  the  ground  at  the  same  point 
with  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  which  is  itself  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion. 


Fio.  86.— The  Haynes-ApperaoD  Double  Yoke  Steering  Pivot  Axle.  The  steering  arm  is 
attached  at  A,  thus  securing  the  turning  effect  at  approximately  the  centre  of  the 
wheel  hub. 

Constructional  Points  on  Steering:  Axles. —  It  is  of  prime 
importance  that  the  construction  of  the  steering  knuckles  of 
pivoted  axles  should  be  as  heavy  and  durable  as  the  size  and 
w^eight  of  the  carriage  will  permit.  To  neglect  this  point  and 
attempt  a  lighter  and  prettier-looking  joint  will  involve  rapid 
wear  and  loose  bearings  to  the  detriment  of  good  steering  quali- 
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ties.  At  this  point  it  may  be  in  place  to  remark  that  it  seems  to 
be  a  regular  superstition  with  some  manufacturers  of  motor  car- 
riages that  lightness  of  construction  is  the  first  thing  needful  in  a 
successful  vehicle.  For  this  reason  many  of  them  weaken  their 
carriages  by  using  tubular  frames  with  an  excessive  number  of 
joints,  thus  making  nearly  inevitable  a  rupture  somewhere  under 
stress  of  vibration  or  constant  use  on  rough  roads.  One  make 
of  American  gasoline  carriage,  which  combines  a  number  of  ex- 
ceptionally excellent  mechanical  conceptions,  carries  the  idea 
of  lightness  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  make  the  various  parts  far 
too  small  to  be  really  serviceable  under  test  conditions.  It  is 
probable  that  the  total  weight  thus  saved  would  not  equal  one- 


Part  or  the  drag  11 

third  of  a  hundred  pounds,  a  matter  of  no  particular  moment, 
when  we  consider  that,  as  it  is  claimed,  the  motor  is  of  ten  horse- 
power capacity.  Contrary  to  this  practice,  the  worth  of  a  motor 
carriage,  with  any  type  of  motor,  may  be  fairly  estimated  by 
considering  how  substantia!  and  durable  are  the  parts  exposed  to 
running  stress — such  are  the  brake  drums,  the  differential  gear- 
ing and  the  steering  mechanism — and,  whether  such  parts  are 
of  sufficient  proportions  to  admit  of  easy  operation  and  the  resist- 
ance of  ordinary  violence.  These  qualities  are  particularly  essen- 
tial in  the  construction  of  the  pivoted  axles,  and  may  be  readily 
recognized  in  the  accompanying  figures  of  typical  structures. 

Other  Steering  Pivots.— The  ends  of  superior  strength  and 
centre-steering  are  approximated  differently  by  other  carriage 
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builders.  The  Haynes-Apperson  Co.  uses  a  double  yoke  ar- 
rangement; one. yoke  being  of  a  piece  with  the  through  axle 
shaft,  the  other  pivot-bolted  at  each  extremity  with  the  first,  and 
carrying  the  axle  spindle  at  its  centre.  The  National  Automo- 
bile and  Electric  Co.  have  a  vertical  bearing  at  the  end  of  the  axle 
shaft,  instead  of  the  usual  fork,  and  within  this  works  a  short  stud 


S*io.  aS-^Form  of  Steering  Phrot  and  Axle  used  Inr  the  National  AntomobUe  and  Eleetiie 
Co.    The  steering  arm  is  attachea  at  the  point  marked  A. 

piece  carrying  the  horizontal  spindle  at  the  base,  the  steering  arm 
being  bolted  at  the  top.  This  device  seems  to  be  a  simplified 
variation  of  the  one  used  on  the  Panhard  vehicles,  which  have  a 
similar  upright  bearing,  or  cone  pivot,  carrying  an  axle  stud  and 
axle  in  similar  fashion,  but  with  the  steering  gear  attached  at  the 
base. 

Pivoted  Wheel  Huhft. — Several  manufacturers,  most  notably 
the  Riker  Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  have  attempted  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  pivoted  steering  wheels  by  enclosing  the  pivot 
and  lever  arm  attachments  within  a  hollow  hub.  The  construc- 
tion includes  a  hollow  cylinder  or  tube  length,  which  is  pene- 
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trated  by  the  end  of  the  axle  shaft  and  pivot-bolted  to  it,  so  as  to 
turn  in  either  direction  under  impulse  from  a  steering  handle 
fixed  to  its  inner  end  and  running  parallel  with  the  main  axle 
shaft.  Around  the  edges  of  this  pivoted  tube  run  two  hard  steel 
cones  which  engage  a  train  of  ball-bearings  enclosed  in  a  circular 
ball-race  or  retainer  fixed  on  the  inside  circumference  of  another 
and  larger  tube  or  box,  which  forms  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  and 
runs  freely  upon  the  first,  the  pivoted  box,  on  the  train  of  ball- 
bearings. This  device  bringing  the  pivot  exactly  at  the  centre 
of  the  wheel  is  an  eminently  effective  means  of  accomplishing 


Fin.  SO.— PiTOted  Steering  Hub  used  on  the  Rlher  CairiaeeB.    A  Is  thv  axle  Bhaft;  1 


lub  used  on  the  Rlher  CairiaeeB.    A  Is  thv 

the  tubular  swlnglnK  huh,  C.     E  and  E'  ape  ciroulor 

■s  indppendeDtly  on  the  in 

li  C  and  D  on  the  pivot,  B. 


the  ball  races,  F  and  F',  thus  pcrrnktinL'  the  hub 
■    '  -..C.    The  Bloeflng  arm,  H,  attached  to  C 


easy  and  perfect  steering.  The  construction  must,  however,  be 
strong  and  comparatively  heavy,  so  as  not  to  achieve  ease  of 
operation  by  a  sacrifice  of  durability. 

Numerous  inventors  have  adopted  the  general  idea  of  placing 
the  pivot  within  the  hub,  and  effecting  the  steering  by  lever  and 
swivel  attachments,  but  the  Riker  hub  is  typical  of  most  such 
devices.  The  Clubbe  and  Southey  pivoted  hub  operates  on  a 
simpler  plan.  The  fork,  or  yoke,  on  the  through  axle  shaft  is 
slightly  bent  forward  at  the  end,  so  that  a  pivot  bolt  through  the 
eyes  pierces  a  boss  attached  tangent-wise  to  a  short  tubular  axle 
bearing,  in  which  the  stud  axle,  carrying  the  wheel,  revolves 
freely.  The  hub  is  hollow  and  hemispherical,  so  as  to  contain  the 
whole  mechanism  of  the  pivot  Joint,  which  js  slightly  forward  of 
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the  centre,  giving  a  caster  action  to  the  wheel  in  turning.  The 
steering  arm  is  attached  to  the  axle  bearing  about  midway  in  its 
length  and  opposite  to  the  pivot  boss. 

Requirements  in  Steering  Motor  Carriages — While  the  nov- 
ice in  mechanics  may  consider  that  some  of  the  details  and  con- 
trivances, thus  far  described,  are  quite  unnecessary,  he  will  read- 
ily recognize  their  importance  when  the  facts  are  explained. 
Thus,  when  informed  that  the  steering  wheels  of  an  automobile 
must,  in  turning  the  vehicle,  describe  concentric  arcs,  on  radii 
which  differ  in  length  by  the  distance  between  the  wheels,  he  will 
imderstand  that  the  axle  of  each  must  project  from  the  perch  at 
an  angle  diverse  from  that  made  by  the  other.  The  arcs  thus  de- 
scribed must  be  concentric  in  order  to  maintain  both  wheels  in 


r^^^^^ 


Fio  40.~T1ie  CSabbe  and  Southey  Piroted  Steering  Hub  used  on  the  Caniagree  of  the 
Electric  Motive  Power  Co.,  of  lEngland.  As  may  be  seen,  the  pivot  is  to  one  side  of 
the  axle,  thus  giving  the  wheel  a  true  castor  movement  in  turning. 

the  same  direction,  without  side-slip  or  resistance;  they  must 
be  on  radii  of  differing  length,  because,  as  is  obvious,  two  parallel 
wheels,  separated  by  even  a  minute  distance,  cannot  run  in  the 
same  tire  track.  The  wheel  axles  must  project  from  the  trans- 
verse axle-tree  at  different  angles,  because  the  two  wheels,  hav- 
ing the  same  diameter,  no  matter  how  their  relative  speeds  may 
differ,  will  by  any  other  arrangement  fail  to  run  in  the  same 
curved  direction.  This  principle  is  not  applied  in  the  steering  of 
horse-drawn  carriages  for  several  reasons:  (i)  The  wheels,  being 
carried  at  either  end  of  a  centre-pivoted  swinging  axle-tree,  are 
always  held  on  the  radius  of  the  turning  arc.    (2)  The  steel  tires 
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permit  considerable  slipping,  impossible  with  rubber,  thus  al- 
lowing a  moderately  complete  compensation  of  diverse  arcs  and 
speeds.  (3)  The  motive  power  being  derived  from  an  outside 
agent — the  horse — the  continuous  movement  is  not  impaired,  or 
the  steering  rendered  uncertain,  as  must  be  the  case  in  a  self- 
propelling  vehicle,  which  is  moved  from  the  rear.  (4)  As  the 
careful  driver  very  soon  learns,  the  arc  of  turning  must  be  on  a 
radius  of  generally  twice  the  carriage  length,  if  an  upset  is  to  be 
avoided,  although  this  depends  on  the  speed  and  location  of  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  in  railroad  cars  and  locomotives 
in  a  manner  impracticable  for  either  horse  or  motor  carriages. 
Here,  although  the  wheels  are  always  rigidly  attached  in  pairs  at 
either  extremity  of  rotating  through  axles,  and  in  fours  to  the 
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Fio.  41.»Tlie  Loornls  Steering  Head.  This  device  differs  ftom  the  conTentloiial  3^ke  and 
pivot  arraogement  lu  the  fact  that  the  yoke  Is  on  the  stud  axle  instead  of  the  axle- 
tree  end,  and  is  offset  from  the  end  centre,  thus  allowing  of  a  castor  movement. 

trucks,  composed  of  two  parallel  through  rotating  axles  with 
their  attached  wheels,  the  differing  concentric  arcs  described  by 
the  two  rails  of  the  track  in  rounding  a  curve  are  followed. 

Constructional  Theory  of  Railroad  Wheels. — ^As   may   be 

readily  understood,  the  theoretical  requirements  to  enable  the 
wheels  on  the  axles  of  a  railroad  car  to  perfectly  follow  both  rails 
of  a  curved  track  involves  that  thev  be  constructed  to  form  a 
cone,  whose  apex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  described  arc  and  whose 
base  is  the  outside  face  of  the  outer  wheel.  In  other  words,  the 
wheel  nearest  the  centre  of  the  curve  would  have  to  be  made 
of  smaller  diameter  than  the  other,  which,  although  the  theoreti- 
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cally  perfect  construction  for  curves,  would  render  the  car  useless 
for  straight-ahead  travel,  if  practically  carried  out.  To  accom- 
plish the  desired  end,  however,  car  wheels  have  been  made  with 
a  cone-shaped  tread — forming,  in  fact,  a  double  cone — the  base 
of  the  cone  being  against  the  flange  of  the  wheel.  In  turning  a 
curve,  then,  the  outer  wheel,  impelled  by  centrifugal  force,  rotates 
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FiQ.  42.— The  Ocmed  Tread  of  a  Railroad  Car  Wheel,  intended  to  allow  the  two  wheels  to 

deecrihe  concentric  arcs  in  turning  curves. 


Fio.  48.— Position  of  the  Wheels  of  a  Bailroad  Car  on  the  Rails  in  Turning  a  Curve. 

on  its  largest  diameter,  while  the  inner  wheel,  from  the  same 
cause,  rotates  on  its  smallest.  Thus  is  approximated  the  require- 
ment that  the  two  wheels  on  an  axle  should  run  on  different 
diameters  in  making  a  curve.  In  practice  the  stress  and  friction 
of  travel  eventually  wears  down  the  coned  surface,  particularly 
at  the  flange  of  both  wheels,  where  it  is  most  needed,  leaving  con- 
siderable of  the  compensating  effect  on  curves  to  the  slipping 
of  the  wheels  on  the  rails,  or  to  the  angular  difference  due  to  ele- 
vating the  longer,  or  outer,  rail  of  the  track. 
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Angles  of  the  Steering  Axles. — With  an  understanding  of 
the  positive  necessity  of  providing  some  means  to  keep  both  the 
steering  axles  of  a  motor  carriage  on  radii  from  a  common  centre, 
in  order  to  neutralize  the  tendency  to  side  slip  and  skidding,  and 
secure  positive  control  of  the  vehicle's  direction,  it  is  evident  that 
some  arrangement  must  be  included  for  varying  the  angles  of 


Fio.  44.~DiaCTain  Hlustrating  the  Position  of  the  Steerinpr  Wheels  in  Turning.  As  will 
be  seen,  they  both  are  tangential  to  arcs  described  on  a  common  centre,  as  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  describe  such  concentric  arcs  and  give  positive  steering,  when  the 
motive  impulse  is  from  behind. 

the  two  from  the  transverse  axle  bar.  As  may  be  readily  under- 
stood, when  a  carriage's  travel  is  changed  from  the  straight- 
ahead  direction  to  a  curve,  the  steering  wheel  moving  on  the 
in-track,  or  smaller  arc,  must  assume  a  greater  angle  at  the  axle 
than  the  outer  wheel,  which  moves  on  the  larger  of  the  two  con- 
centric arcs.  It  is  further  evident  that  such  variation  of  axial 
angles  must  be  accomplished  by  some  device  at  the  steering  arms 
of  the  stud  axles.  If  these  steering  arms  be  fixed  at 
right    angles    to    the    axles,    so    that    the    transverse    drag- 
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link  is  of  a  length  about  identical  with  the  distance  between  the 
wheel  bases,  any  effort  to  turn  the  wheels  in  steering  will  shift 
the  angles  of  both  arms  with  the  fixed  axle-tree  equally,  hence, 
causing  the  axles  to  assume  positions  as  radii  from  different  cen- 
tres. The  result  will  be  that  the  outer  wheel  will  describe  an  arc 
tending  to  cross  those  described  by  all  the  other  wheels,  and 
may  slide  or  rub,  without  revolving,  as  much  as  one  foot  in  every 
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FiOB.  45, 46  and  47.— Diagrams  of  Motor  CarriajEre  Forward  Axles,  sbowiD{?  three  arranre- 
ments  of  link  bars  and  stecrine  arms.  In  the  first  the  steering  arms  are  inclined  In- 
ward at  the  reouired  angle  and  connected  across  the  carriage  width  by  a  single  link. 
In  the  second  tne  steering  arms  are  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  axle-tree,  and  the 
angle  of  inclination  is  made  at  a  centre  pivottni  bell  crank.  In  the  third  the  angle  of 
inolination  is  divided  between  the  steering  arms  and  the  central  bell  crank.  Theo- 
retically, the  sum  of  the  angles  in  the  third  figure  is  equal  to  that  in  the  first,  and  to 
the  angle  of  the  bell  crank  in  the  second. 

six.  Such  a  procedure  must,  of  course,  retard  the  progress  of  the 
vehicle  very  seriously,  and,  from  the  uncertainty  of  steering  in- 
volved, must  be  particularly  troublesome,  even  dangerous,  on 
narrow  turns.  It  is  evident  in  this  case  that  the  outer  wheel 
axle  is  at  too  great  an  angle,  or  that  the  inner  is  at  too  small  an 
angle.  The  simplest  method  of  at  once  obviating  this  trouble 
and  also  securing  the  proper  angles  of  the  axles  is  to  incline  the 
two  steering  arms  inward  from  the  right  angle  and  make  the 
transverse  drag-link  shorter  than  the  distance  between  the  axle 
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pivots.     If  the  drag-link  be  forward  the  axle-tree,  the  steering 
arms  are  inclined  outward. 

With  this  arrangement,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  any 
effort  to  change  the  direction  of  the  travel  will  cause  the  arm  of 
the  outer  wheel  to  approach  the  right  angle  with  the  transverse 
through  axle  bar,  and  cause  the  arm  of  the  inner  wheel  to  move 
proportionately  away  from  the  right  angle.  Moreover,  since  the 
end  of  the  transverse  drag-link  attached  to  this  inner  axle-arm 
must,  in  the  act  of  thus  widening  the  angle,  be  approached  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  immovable  through  axle  bar,  it  must  describe 


Fio.  48.— Steeringr  Connections  of  the  Panhard  Carriages.  The  spindle  of  the  steering 
hand  wheel  carries  a  worm  gear  at  its  base,  which  actuates  a  toothed  sector,  as 
shown.  This  swings  an  arm  and  moves  the  drag-linlc  attached  to  the  arm  at  tlic  base 
of  the  steering  head.  The  transverse  drag-link  connecting  the  two  steering  heads 
is  attached  to  the  arm  extending  from  the  front  of  the  carriage.  The  linlc  between 
the  steering  head  and  the  sector  arm  has  ball  joints  and  can  adjust  the  distance  as 
the  carriage  rises  and  falls  on  the  springs. 

an  arc,  thus  passing  through  a  greater  number  of  degrees  than 
will  the  opposite,  or  outer,  end.  Consequently,  the  object  of  se- 
curing a  greater  angular  inclination  for  the  axle  of  the  inner  wheel 
will  be  accomplished  and  the  proper  difference  for  all  usual  con- 
ditions between  the  angles  of  the  two,  approximated.  That  is, 
although  it  generally  happens  that  the  angular  inclination  of  the 
steering  arms  works  best  on  curves  of  radius  midway  between 
the  extremely  long  and  extremely  short,  it  has  been  found  that 
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the  diflference  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  disturb  the  paratlelism 
of  th«  described  arcs  or  cause  damaging  slips  and  skidding. 
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Arrangement  of  the  Steering  Handle.— The  steering  arms 
on  the  pivoted  axle  bosses  are  connected  across  the  width  of  the 
carriage  by  a  drag-link  bar,  which  transmits  the  impulses  given 
at  the  wheel  or  lever  by  the  driver's  hand.  Most  often  the  at- 
tachment is  made  by  a  second  link  bar,  attached  at  one  end  to 
one  of  the  steering  arms,  and,  at  the  other,  to  the  steering  wheel 
or  lever,  so  that  this  particular  arm  is  dragged  or  pushed,  ac- 
cording to  the  desired  direction  in  steering.  The  majority  of 
American  motor  carriages  are  equipped  with  a  handle  and  lever 
— sometimes  in  the  centre  of  the  vehicle,  sometimes  at  the  side — 
while,  in  Europe,  the  hand  wheel  is  the  most  typical  arrangement. 
The  accompanying  diagrams  show  several  typical  methods  of 
arranging  the  steering  mechanism  with  reference  to  the  steering 
link.  One  of  the  most  common  devices  is  that  used  in  vehicles 
of  the  De  Dion  voiturette  type,  described  as  the  "ordinary  bicycle 
steering."  The  handle  bar  and  post  may  be  vertical  or  inclined, 
and  is  connected  with  the  steering  device  in  front  by  link  rods, 
gears  or  chains.  On  some  of  the  Panhard  vehicles  the  link  bar 
actuating  the  steering  arm  is  jointed  to  a  toothed  sector  which 
engages  a  worm  thread  on  the  end  of  the  rearwardly-inclined 
shaft  of  fhe  hand  wheel  before  the  driver's  seat. 

As  regards  lever  steering  and  wheel  steering  it  is  mostly  a 
matter  of  design.  The  first  objection  to  the  lever  that  occurs 
to  the  mind  of  a  novice  is  that,  if  attached  to  a  vertical  steering 
head  and  of  sufficient  length  to  be  convenient  to  the  driver's 
hand,  a  larger  arc  will  be  described  than  is  perfectly  comfortable. 

On  this  account,  however,  most  lever  steerings,  operate  not  di- 
rectly on  the  steering  head,  but  through  intermediate  levers  by 
which  the  power  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of  each 
turn.  Generally  speaking,  a  short  steering  lever  turned  at  a 
considerable  angle  to  produce  the  required  deflection  of  the 
steering  gear  is  preferable,  although,  in  reality,  it  becomes  a  re- 
duced and  modified  form  of  steering  wheel.  By  lessening  the 
load  on  the  front  of  the  carriage,  by  properly  inclining  the  steer- 
ing heads,  and  by  providing  to  avoid  all  lost  motion,  the  steering 
effort  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  make  possible  the  use  of  a  short 
lever,  such  as  is  used  on  the  Duryea  and  De  Dion  vehicles,  with 
the  accompanying  advantages  of  easy,  ready  handling  and  small 
arcs. 
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Practical  Points  on  Steering  Angles. — In  general,  the  steer- 
ing angle  of  an  automobile  carriage,  which  is  to  say  the  sum  of 
the  inclinations  of  the  two  steering  arms  from  the  right  angle,  is 
between  fifty  and  sixty  degrees,  giving  an  inclination  for  each 
arm  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  degrees.  Some  of  the  best 
makes  of  carriage  have  it  at  or  about  twenty-five  degrees.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagrams,  however,  various  de- 
signers have  modified  the  typical  arrangement  of  inclining  the 
steering  arms  inward  and  using  a  short  drag-link  to  connect 
them.  Some  have  adopted  the  device  of  placing  the  arms  at  right 
angles  and  using  a  link  in  two  sections  connected  to  a  fork  or 


Fio.  62.— "Steering  Arrangement  of  the  Clarkson-Capel  Steam  Wagon.  The  spindle  of  the 
steering  wheel  carries  a  screw  at  its  end,  which  works  a  boss,  as  the  wheel  is  turned, 
thus  actuating  the  lever  and  drag-hnk  attached  to  the  arm  of  one  of  the  axle  pivots. 

bell  crank  having  the  total  required  angle,  fifty  or  sixty  degrees, 
and  pivoted  at  the  centre  of  the  fixed  axle  bar.  Others  have  so 
combined  this  with  the  first-named  construction  as  to  divide  the 
angle  between  the  centre-pivoted  bell  crank  and  the  steering 
prms,  making  the  former,  say  thirty  degrees  and  the  two  latter 
fifteen  degfrees  each.  The  primary  object  achieved  in  either  of 
these  devices,  as  compared  with  those  previously  named,  is  to 
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ensure  the  end  of  ready  manipulation  of  the  steering  lever.  The 
first-named  construction  is  the  one  best  suited  to  carriages  hav- 
ing the  steering  pivot  in  the  theoretically  correct  place — within 
the  hub.  When  for  structural  reasons  the  transverse  drag-link 
bar  is  placed  in  front  of  the  axle-tree,  a  position  preferred  by  sev- 
eral manufacturers,  the  steering  arms  attached  to  the  bosses  o\ 
the  swinging  axles  are  inclined  outward,  instead  of  inward,  at 
the  angles  found  most  suitable  with  reference  to  the  width  of  the 
vehicle  between  the  wheel  pivots  and  to  the  diameter  of  the 
wheels.  A  very  useful  construction,  used  on  the  Duryea  car- 
riages and  others,  is  to  incline  the  upper  end  of  the  axle  boss, 
or  pivot,  inward  toward  the  centre  of  the  vehicle,  so  that  a  line 
drawn  through  the  axis  touches  the  ground  at  the  centre  of  the 
pneumatic  tire.  This  achieves  not  only  the  desirable  end  of  cen- 
tre-steering, as  already  mentioned  above,  but  also  allows  a  cer- 
tain inclination,  or  rake  to  the  steering  wheels,  as  in  a  bicycle, 
when  making  a  turn.  The  rake  is  a  positive  advantage  to  ready 
steering  qualities,  when  the  inclination  of  the  axle  pivot  is  not  at 
so  great  an  angle  as  to  bring  unusual  side  strain  on  the  wheels. 
Other  things  being  equally  favorable,  it  is  also  efficient  in  re- 
ducing the  steering  effort. 


Fxo.  68.— Steering  Arran^ment  of  the  Amadto  Bolee  Steam  Coach  (1881).  A  hand  wheel 
spindle  carriee  a  spur  pinion  at  its  base,  which  workinff  on  an  internal  geared  sector, 
as  shown,  operates  the  bell  crank,  actuating  the  two  transrerse  drag-links. 


CHAPTER    FOUR. 


VARIOUS      DEVICES      FOR     COMBINING     THE     STEERING     AND 

DRIVING    FUNCTIONS. 

Front  Driving  and  Steering.—  It  will  require  very  little  re- 
flection to  understand  that  to  drive  direct  on  a  pivoted  steering 
wheel  must  involve  a  peculiar  and  carefully  adjusted  gearing,  so 
that  the  two  functions,  driving  and  steering,  may  be  exercised 
without  interference.  Were  it  possible  always  to  apply  the  power 
to  the  forward  wheels  it  would  be  advantageous  in  a  number  of 
particulars.  Since,  however,  its  accomplishment  demands  the 
use  of  crown  or  bevel  gears,  with  a  consequent  strength  and 
weight  of  construction,  it  is  not  perfectly  practicable  in  the  lighter 
patterns  of  motor  carriages.  The  accompanying  figure  of  a  com- 
bined driving  and  steering  device,  as  used  in  some  of  the  Hurtu 
electric  cabs,  shows  one  arrangement  of  gearing  for  accomplish- 
ing the  result.  Here  /  is  the  armature  of  the  motor,  NN,  the 
magnets  and  B,  a  frame  supporting  the  armature  spindle  which 
rotates  on  the  axis,  XX.  To  this  spindle  is  attached  the  spur 
pinion,  P,  which  meshes  with  the  pinion,  r,  turning  on  the  axis, 
yy,  within  the  boss  of  the  steering  pivot.  The  spur  pinion,  r,  is 
made  in  one  piece  with  the  bevel  pinion,  a,  and  this  latter  engages 
the  toothed  bevel  ring,  6,  which  is  clamped  to  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  RR.  As  may  be  understood,  it  is  possible  to  swing  the 
wheel,  RR,  on  the  axis,  yy,  fixed  in  the  yoke,  E,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  transmission  of  driving  power  from  the  pinion,  a, 
to  the  bevel  ring,  b,  thus  permitting  the  vehicle  to  be  steered  and 
driven  on  the  same  wheel. 

A  more  recently  patented  device  of  the  same  description  for 
electric  wagons  uses  a  separate  axle  for  each  steering  driver,  on 
which  is  mounted  a  separate  motor.  The  power  is  transmitted 
by  a  spur  pinion  engaging  an  internally-geared  ring  secured  to 
the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  the  whole  device,  axle,  motor  and 
wheel,  being  pivoted  to  the  end  of  a  rigid  transverse  bar,  may  be 
turned  by  the  steering  gear.    The  steering  pivots  are  operated  by 
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a  worm  gear  at  the  top  of  each  being  engaged  by  a  worm  pinion  at 
the  extremity  of  a  transverse  rotatable  bar.  In  either  of  these 
devices  the  act  of  steering  may  be  accomplished  without  moving 
the  motor  armature. 


Fm.  M.  Pie.  le. 

rio.  M.— Motor  BteeriiiK  Wheel  of  the  Hurtu  Caba,  A  drae-llDk  Mtacbed  to  the  vta  of 
the  piTots  can  luni  the  vbeela  without  dliturblnK  the  operation  of  the  motor. 

Flo.  U.— SteerlDK  Motor  Wheel  ArranKemcnt,  by  vrhlch  %  worm  gear  and  plnlDn  derice, 
■ctoaied  OS  shown  by  bevel  eean,  tumi  the  alud  ailo  entirely  around  with  the  at- 
tached motor  and  gearlDs,  without  mterruptUigast«adydrlre. 

All-Wheel  Driving Numerous  devices  have  been  introduced 

for  the  purpose  of  driving  on  all  four  wheels  of  a  motor  carriage. 
Most  such  are  objectionable,  however,  on  the  ground  of  greatly 
complicating  the  mechanism  and  thus  proving  nearly  impracti- 
cable for  lighter  kinds  of  vehicles.  The  accompanying  figure 
shows  one  of  the  best  of  these,  the  subject  of  a  recently  granted 
patent.  As  may  be  seen,  the  driving  is  by  two  shafts  and  two 
sleeves  running  in  the  length  of  the  carriage,  and  transmitting  the 
rotative  movement  from  two  separate  trains  of  bevel  gears  to  the 
front  and  rear  wheels  bv  sets  of  universal  joints.  The  front 
wheels  rotate  in  pivoted  bearings,  so  as  to  be  effectually  turned 
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in  Steering,  without  interfering  with  their  motion  on  their  own 
axes,  or  in  any  way  altering  the  action  of  the  motor.  As  may  be 
readily  understood,  a  proper  arrangement  of  bevel  gearing  at  the 
pinions  attached  to  the  rotating  shafts  and  sleeves  will  give  the 
effect  of  compensating  the  speeds  of  the  two  rear  wheels  in  turn- 
ing, according  to  the  principles  previously  explained. 


Fio.  R6.— Recently  Patented  Device  for  DriTin^  on  all  Four  Wheels  by  a  System  of  Uni- 
▼ersal  joints.  The  steering  arms  are  not  inclined,  since  the  wheels  being  driven  fol- 
low their  paths  without  slipping. 


All- Wheel  Driving  and  Steering. —  The  advantages  to  be 
gained  in  a  practical  device  for  applying  power  to  all  the  wheels 
are  still  further  enhanced  by  the  additional  feature  of  steering 
with  all  four.  This  is  desirable,  if  we  wish  such  advantages  as 
come  by  driving  on  the  front  wheels  and  steering  with  the 
rear.  To  steer  with  the  rear  wheels  only  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable. When  the  front  wheels  only  are  driving  it  is  impos- 
sible to  propel  the  carriage  up  a  steep  hill,  owing  to  the  shift- 
ing centre  of  gravity.  With  the  Cotta  steam  carriage  the  power 
is  divided  by  a  quadruple  compensating  gear  into  four  equal  and 
independent  parts,  and  is  then  transmitted  to  each  of  the  four 
wheels,  which  are  30  inches  diameter  with  2|-inch  tires.  By 
this  arrangement  the  wheels,  each  being  independent  of  the 
others,  are  allowed  freedom  in  speed,  in  passing  over  obstructions 
or  unevenness  in  the  roadway  without  reference  to  the  travel  of 
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U.n,—OottaCEiTiagerrwiierorFoaT-iT|]MlDr1vtiiB  and  BtserinK.    The  motor  dclTea 

on  t.  balance  gess  at  the  centre  of  the  frame,  nbcoce  motion^  traDsmittcd  to  all 
wheels  by  chain  anil  sproctet  oonneetiona.  All  four  bubs  are  pfsotml  forMpprlnB, 
anci  are  eunnectod  in  palre  acrose  the  witllh  of  thn  frame  by  in^AinVa.  The  two 
link!)  ar"  geared  toKeiher.  aa  shown,  bo  that  the  travel  or  all  thewbeela  may  be  varied 
at  ODCe  by  the  Bteermg  lever. 
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any  of  the  others,  and  under  all  conditions  each  wheel  receives 
one-fourth  of  the  power,  and  does  its  share  of  the  propelling  of 
the  vehicle.  It  is  plain  to  see  the  necessity  of  such  a  compensat- 
ing device,  when  we  consider  that,  on  a  perfectly  smooth  road- 
way and  traveling  straight  ahead,  each  wheel  would  make  a 
different  number  of  revolutions  in  a  given  distance,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  tires  inflated  exactly  alike,  and 


also  that  some  wheels  will  carry  more  weight  than  others,  de- 
pressing some  tires  more  than  others  and  giving  them  a  dimin- 
ished radius  and  less  circumference. 

"The  Cotta  steering  pivot  is  in  the  direct  centre  of  the  wheels, 
the  wheels  only  oscillating  in  turning  a  curve,  doing  away  with 
alt  side  jar  on  the  steering  lever  on  rough  roads,  so  objectionable 
in  other  vehicles.  As  this  vehicle  is  intended  to  be  a  success  on 
bad  roads  as  well  as  good  ones,  the  makers  have  arranged  to 
guide  ail  four  wheels,  bringing  the  rear  wheels  around  in  the 
same  track  as  the  front  ones  in  rounding  a  curve,  and  making 
but  two  tracks,  instead  of  four,  when  in  the  mud,  making  it  as 
easy  to  travel  on  a  curve  as  straight  ahead." 

A»  to  Rear  Steering. —  In  considering  some  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  front  driving  arrangements,  the  idea  of  steer- 
ing with  the  rear  wheels  only  might  .seem  equally  advantageous 
to  some  minds.  But  this  is  impracticable  for  motor  carriages, 
since  its  adoption  would  mean  the  destruction  of  good  steering 
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qualities.  The  situation  is  well  expressed  in  the  ''Horseless 
Age":  "The  objections  to  rear  steering  are  that,  when  a  car- 
riage is  standing  near  a  curb,  it  is  impossible  to  turn  off  sharply, 
as  the  steering  wheel  (rear)  would  run  into  the  curb ;  and  that, 
when  near  a  ditch  or  impassable  section  of  the  road,  in  order  to 
turn  away  from  these,  the  steering  wheels  (rear)  must  first  run 
toward  them,  which  may  lead  to  difficulties/' 

Automobile  Fore-Carriages  and  riotor  Wheels.  —  Among 
other  solutions  of  the  important  problem,  as  some  consider  it,  of 
combined  driving  and  steering  on  the  front  wheels,  may  be  men- 
tioned such  devices  as  the  Pretot  fore-carriage,  manufactured  in 
France  and  England,  and  also  introduced  in  the  United  States. 
As  shown  by  the  accompanying  figure,  this  device  is  a  two- 
wheeled  truck,  which  may  be  attached  to  almost  any  vehicle  by 
slight  alteration,  and  capable  of  being  turned  for  steering  on  a 
kind  of  fifth  wheel  arrangement  running  on  rollers.  The  fore- 
carriage  itself  contains  a  gasoline  motor  of  between  five  and  ten 
horse-power,  with  suitable  transmission  gear,  permitting  three 
speeds  forward  and  a  reverse,  and  is  controlled  by  the  single  lever 
to  the  rear  of  the  steering  wheel.  Fuel  for  the  motor  is  carried  in 
the  receptacle  in  front  of  the  dash-board.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
device  permits  easy  motion  of  the  vehicle  and  absolute  control, 
together  with  ready  steering  qualities.  An  American  invention 
of  somewhat  similar  description  is  the  International  Motor 
Wheel,  which  is,  briefly,  a  single  forward  drive  wheel,  carrying 
on  its  frame  a  double  cyKnder  gasoline  motor  and  its  fly-wheel. 
The  frame  may  be  clamped  to  the  front  of  any  vehicle,  which  may 
be  steered  by  a  brake-wheel  working  on  a  spur  gear.  One  ad- 
vantage of  the  device  is  that  no  reverse  contrivance  is  necessary ; 
the  wheel  needing  only  to  be  turned  completely  around  in  order 
to  back  the  carriage  when  the  motor  is  started. 

The  American  Bicycle  Co.  recently  put  on  the  market  a  three- 
wheeled  carriage — the  "Trimoto" — capable  of  seating  two  per- 
sons and  giving  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  per  hour.  As  in  the  last- 
named  contrivance,  the  motor,  as  well  as  the  gasofine  receptacle, 
are  slung  on  the  frame  of  the  forward  single  wheel.  Steering  and 
motor  control  are  both  achieved  by  a  single  lever  coming  to  the 
driver's  hand  over  the  dashboard. 
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Ibe  Conditions  for  Good  Traction  and  Steering. — Sucli 
machines  as  above  described  work;  very  well  on  good  and  level 
roads,  but,  as  a  general  principle,  hanging  the  motor  in  front  in- 
volves insufficient  traction  and  causes  the  forward  wheel  to  skid 
even  on  slight  hills,  when  the  weight  is  mostly  over  the  rear  axle. 
In  the  early  days  of  motor  carriage  construction  it  was  com- 
monly believed  that  overloading  the  rear,  or  drive-wheels,  in- 
volves skidding,  whereas  the  reverse  is  true,  and  at  the  present 


Fra.  M.— Pront-Drtvlnc  Broucham  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  used  In  Mew  York  City. 
This  model,  which  is  no  lont:«rinanuractured,repreHeiits&  construction  very  aultablu 
for  city  service,  but  quite  Inapiiroprlnle  (or  country  aoil  general  use. 

time  the  rule  is  to  make  them  carry  the  greater  part  of  the  load, 
in  order  to  promote  traction.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  rear 
axle  is  most  logically  the  drive  axle,  since,  when  ascending  hills 
the  bulk  of  the  weight  must  come  upon  it  on  any  theory  of  con- 
struction. Moreover,  it  must  also  properly  be  the  load-carrier, 
since,  as  has  been  frequently  demonstrated,  any  attempt  to  place 
the  greater  weight  in  front  only  complicates  difficulties.  Car- 
riages constructed  to  carry  the  load  on  the  front  axle  have  fre- 
quently exhibited  the  tendency  to  slip  sideways,  particularly 
when  the  brake  has  been  suddenly  applied.    It  has  not  been  an 
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uncommon  thing  that  such  carriages  would  turn  completely 
around  on  a  greasy  street,  when  propelled  by  sufficient  power  to 
cause  the  wheels  to  slide.  It  has  also  been  found  that  any  ar- 
rangement that  will  prevent  slipping  forward  will  also  do  away 
with  the  danger  of  slipping  sideways.  Hence,  a  well-foaded  rear 
driving  axle  may  be  considered  a  permanence,  not  to  say  a  practi- 
cal necessity  in  motor  carriage  construction. 


CHAPTER  FIVE. 

THE  UNDERFRAMES  OF  MOTOR  CARRIAGES. 

FrameA  for  Motor  Carriaj^es. — In  general,  it  may  be  said, 
the  problems  involved  in  the  construction  of  motor  carriage 
underframes  are  comparatively  simple.  They  must  embody 
lightness  and  strength,  firmness  and  some  flexibility,  and  suffi- 
cient solidity  to  resist  the  destructive  effects  of  motor  vibration. 
The  last-named  consideration  is  of  particular  importance  in  the 
construction  of  gasoline  carriages,  but  is  to  a  certain  extent  true 
also  of  steam  carriages,  since  even  with  the  best-constructed  en- 
gine of  the  latter  variety,  the  long-continued  stress  of  vibration 
is  liable  to  produce  strain  and  breakage,  if  not  properly  calcu- 
lated. In  other  particulars  the  frame  of  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  is 
fairly  typical,  except  in  so  far  as  the  conditions  involved  in 
mounting  a  motor  necessitate  consideration  of  new  centres  of  re- 
sistance to  strain. 


Horse  Carriages  and  Motor  Carriages. —The  general  situa- 
tion as  regards  the  constructional  relsttions  of  the  underframes 
for  horse  carriages  and  motor  carriages  has  been  summed  by  Mr. 
Woods,  as  follows :  "The  trouble  has  usually  been  that  engineers, 
electricians  and  mechanicians  have  been  the  original  authors  of 
the  automobile,  and  their  minds  have  been  so  concentrated  upon 
the  development  and  perfection  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
parts  that  they  have  entirely  ignored  the  artistic  side  of  it.  This 
was  undoubtedly  brought  about  by  the  indifference  and  skepti- 
cism, as  well  as  opposition,  offered  the  advancement  of  the  motor 
vehicle  from  legitimate  carriage  manufacturers,  to  whom  such 
men  refrained  from  going  for  advice.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  this  problem  belonged  to  the  carriage  manufacturers,  and, 
had  they  taken  hold  of  it  in  time,  they  would  have  preserved 
to  themselves  an  industry  which  they  rightly  had  earned  by  prior 
experience  and  conceptions  as  carriage  producers.  *  *  *  * 
Another  point  of  construction  is  bicycle  tubing,  or  tubing  of  that 
nature,  for  frame  work  or  running  gears — in  other  words,  bicycle 
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construction  for  supporting  the  carriage  and  its  weight,  as  com- 
pared with  regular  and  well-known  carriage  methods  of  construc- 
tion. Tubing  can,  without  doubt,  be  made  strong  enough,  but 
that  is  not  the  question  altogether.  We  must  have  the  entire 
carriage  construction  in  such  shape  that  it  can  be  repaired  by 
the  same  class  of  artisans,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  that  is  now  employed 
by  the  carriage-makers  throughout  the  country.  ***** 
A  motor  vehicle  should  be  constructed  in  all  of  its  iron  work, 
its  running  gear  and  axles,  the  method  of  putting  on  its  springs, 
etc.,  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  methods  now  in  existence  in 
the  carriage  world,  using,  as  far  as  practicable  throughout  the 
vehicle,  standard  carriage  hardware.  In  this  way  the  purchaser 
of  an  automobile  has  a  resource  at  his  own  door  for  such  repairs 
as  he  may  need  from  year  to  year  in  addition  to  his  regular  paint- 
ing, varnishing  and  trimming  repairs." 


Steel  Tubins:  Framework.— There  are  two  principal  ob- 
jects sought  in  the  use  of  tubular  framev/ork  for  motor  carriages 
— strength  and  lightness.  These  desiderata,  which  are  possible 
in  cycles  only  with  this  style  of  construction,  are  less  prominent 
in  automobiles.  Thus  it  is  that,  while  the  majority  of  European 
machines  still  adhere  to  its  use,  there  is  a  strongly-marked  ten- 
dency in  America  toward  angle  iron  frames,  and  even  more  fa- 
miliar combinations.  By  the  use  of  brazed  joints  tubular  frame- 
work is  rendered  immensely  strong ;  for,  as  is  asserted  by  numer- 
ous bicycle  authorities,  breakage  practically  never  occurs  at  the 
joints.  But  to  properly  repair  damage  requires  the  insertion 
and  brazing  of  fresh  tube  lengths,  which,  itself,  involves  special 
facilities.  Another  objection,  obviously  to  be  derived  from  ex- 
isting tubular  structures,  is  that  the  advantages  gained,  in  point 
of  combined  strength  and  lightness,  are  very  largely  neutralized 
by  the  necessity  of  extra  bracing  and  greater  complexity,  quite 
readily  escaped  with  the  use  of  angle-iron  framework.  Thus  it  is 
that  Mr.  Woods,  as  above  quoted,  can  assert  that  tubular  frame- 
work in  a  4,900  pound  electri  cab  saves  only  about  200  pounds 
weight,  while,  as  we  may  readily  discover,  the  desirable  end  of 
simple  structure  is  not  particularly  advanced.  Furthermore,  the 
aesthetic  considerations  of  the  situation  are  rather  against  a  prac- 
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tice  necessitating  the  use  of  clumsy-looking  pipes,  when  lighter 
structures  can  quite  as  readily  subserve  the  same  ends. 

The  5tanley  Tubing  Underframe The  Stanley  underframe, 

used  in  the  "Locomobile"  and  several  other  steam  carriages  is 
one  of  the  most  representative  constructions  of  its  class.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  the  front  and  rear  axle  shafts 
are  inserted  into  straight  cross  tubes,  which  are  brazed  to  arched 
cross  tttbes,  intended  to  lend  additional  strength  and  serve  as 
supports  for  the  longitudinal  reach  tubes.  These  reach  tubes, 
two  in  number,  are  swivel-jointed  to  the  arched  cross  tubes,  as 


Dcomoblle'^  aDdsererA]  other 

shown,  and  further  secured  in  place  by  stay  pieces  swiveled  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  frame  and  ring — jointed  loosely  on  the 
reach  tubes.  This  construction  permits  some  flexibility  on  rough 
roads.  The  rear  cross  tube  is  divided  at  the  centre  to  admit  the 
sprocket  and  brake  drum,  with  the  contained  differential  gear. 
As  additional  security  the  two  ends  are  rigidly  joined  to  the 
arched  tube  by  perpendicular  stay  rods,  and  connected  together 
by  a  nearly  circular  guard  plate  surrounding  the  sprocket  and 
brake  drum.  The  forward  arched  cross  tube  supports  the  for- 
ward spring,  which  is  fixed  transversely  under  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  and  in  front  of  the  vertical  axis  post  of  the  steering  lever. 
The  rear  springs  are  arranged  longitudinally  on  either  side  of  the 
carriage,  being  bolted  to  the  seats  shown  half  way  on  the  curve 
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of  the  rear-arched  cross  tube.  The  boiler  and  engine,  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  later  figure  of  the  "Locomobile"  carriage — and  this  is 
the  most  approved  arrangement  for  motors  of  every  variety — arc 
disposed  within  the  body,  beneath  and  to  the  rear  of  the  seat, 
forwrard  of  the  rear  axle.  This  arrangement  overcomes  many 
difficulties  involved  in  attaching  them  direct  to  the  underframe, 
and  is  perfectly  practicable;  since  the  springs,  in  compression, 
move  in  a  line  tangential  to  the  circumference  of  the  sprocket 
wheel,  thus  merely  shifting  the  radial  line  between  the  sprocket 
wheel  and  pinion^  and  enabling  the  chain  to  transmit  the  power 
without  interruption.    This  could  not  be  the  case  were  the  motor 


Fxo.  62.— The  Flexible  Underframe  of  the  Beading  Steam  Carriage. 

suspended  immediately  above  the  sprocket,  nor  would  the  effect 
of  steady  driving  be  any  better  achieved  by  suspending  it  on  the 
underframe  below  the  springs,  as  is  still  done  by  some  manufac- 
turers. 

The  Reading:  Tubular  Frame.— Another  tubular  frame,  also 
intended  for  steam  carriage  use,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  In  it,  as  in  the  Stanley  frame,  there  are  transverse  axle 
tubes  at  front  and  rear,  the  latter  being  similarly  divided  at  the 
centre  for  the  sprocket  and  brake  drum.  The  longitudinal  reach 
rods,  however,  instead  of  nmning  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  axles,  are  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  complete  triangle, 
with  the  forward  axle  tube  as  the  base  and  the  sprocket  near  the 
apex.    The  joints  on  the  forward  axle  arc  swivcled,  and  on  the 
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rear  axle  are  ring  pivots,  so  as  to  permit  the  distortion  shown  in 
ihe  figure  on  rough  or  uneven  roads.  The  stay  rods  at  either  side 
of  the  reach  tubes,  joining  them  to  the  rear  axle  tube,  are  also 
pivoted,  as  shown,  thus  assisting  the  flexibiUty,  while  increasing 
the  strength.  The  forward  arched  cross  tube  of  the  Stanley  frame 
is  replaced  here  by  a  semi-elliptical  spring,  while  the  same  feature 


Flo.  8S.— The  Tubular  Flexible  Underframe  of  the  McKay  Carriage,  sbowlnB  the  double 
swivel  jolDled  front  anlc. 

on  the  rear  axle  is  here  made  continuous  with  the  axle  bearings, 
to  which  are  brazed  the  centre-divided  axle  tubes,  the  three  being 
connected  and  brazed  to  stay  rods.  The  rear  spring,  also  semi- 
elliptical,  is  jointed  to  the  arched  cross  tube  near  the  rear  axle 
bearings.  The  rear  axle  shaft,  however,  is  rigid  with  the  car- 
riage body  containing  the  motor,  so  that  no  distortion  of  the  kind 
pictured  can  interfere  with  the  steady  drive. 

Other  Flexibility  Devices. —  Several  other  carriages  attain  the 
end  of  a  flexible  and  distortible  underframe  by  a  three-point  sup- 
port and  a  swivel  joint  at  the  centre  of  the  forward  axle  shaft. 
This  gives  the  same  genera!  effect  on  uneven  roadways,  as  is 
shown  in  the  figure  of  the  Reading  carriage,  allowing  the  four 
wheels  to  run  on  different  planes,  but,  as  is  held  by  some  authori- 
ties, it  is  not  as  efficient  in  absorbing  undue  vibration,  as  some 
system  of  jointure  involving  a  four-point  support.     It  has,  how- 
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ever,  been  adopted  with  apparently  good  results  in  carriages  of 
all  descriptions.  The  "Steamobile"  steam  carriage  has  the  reach 
rods  coming  together  in  an  angle  to  the  front  of  the  frame,  and 
swiveled  at  the  centre  of  the  forward  axle  shaft  in  a  yoke,  which 
carries  the  axle  and  allows  it  even  greater  play  in  passing  over 
obstructions  than  is  possible  even  with  other  methods  of  swivel- 
ing.  In  this  carriage  the  forward  spring  is  of  the  usual  elliptical 
construction,  placed  transversely,  or  parallel,  to  the  axle  shaft. 


FzQ.  66. — Angle  Iron  Underframe  with  swivel  JoiDt  at  centre  of  (rent  axle. 


and  attached  at  the  top  of  the  swivel  yoke.  This  arrangement  is 
fairly  typical  of  the  usual  three-point  support  construction,  and 
has  been  frequently  criticised,  because  one  spring  must  absorb 
all  the  jar  incident  to  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  wheels. 
One  make  of  electric  carriage,  manufactured  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
uses  the  centre-swiveled  forward  axle  shaft,  to  which  are  at- 
tached elliptical  springs  at  either  side,  running  with  the  length  of 
the  frame.  The  result  is  that,  by  the  use  of  extra  flexible  springs, 
vibration  is  so  reduced  as  to  permit  the  use  of  very  small  rubber 
tires,  while  in  no  way  diminishing  the  effect  of  a  flexible  frame. 
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The  Rlker  Und«rframe —  One  of  the  best  known  devices  for 
souring  a  flexible  underframc  is  embodied  in  the  Kiker  electric 
carriages.  The  construction  is  of  seamless  steel  tubing  through- 
out, and  includes  two  axle  shafts  and  a  cross  bar,  all  parallel  in 
the  width  of  the  frame,  and  two  longitudinal  reach  tubes,  each 
bent  inward  and  carried  forward  toward  the  front  of  the  carriage, 


Fm.  tS.— The  Biker  Cnderfrune.  abowlDf*  tne  svlTcl 


thus  forming  a  rectangle  of  diminished  width  at  the  front  end. 
Both  the  reach  tubes  are  ring-jointed  over  the  forward  axle  tube ; 
one  being  securely  brazed  in  place,  the  other,  with  its  attached 
stay  tube  being  free  to  turn,  so  as  to  admit  of  raising  or  lowering 
the  axle  shaft,  without  straining  the  frame.  Both  the  reach  tubes 
have  their  rear  ends  inserted  in  bosses  below,  and  cast  in  one 
piece,  with  the  bearings  for  the  rotating  rear  axles  being  held  in 
place  by  collars  in  front  and  screw  nuts  at  the  rear.  These  bosses 
are  thus  true  bearings,  permitting  a  certain  rotary  movement  of 
the  reach  tubes  in  the  effort  to  accommodate  the  axles  to  any 
unevenness  in  the  roadbed.  The  contour  of  the  frame  is  main- 
tained by  binding  collars  at  the  jointure  of  the  movable  reach 
tube  on  the  forward  axle,  and  by  the  transverse  cross  tube  at- 
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tached  midway  in  the  length  of  both.  As  shown  in  the  diagram 
of  this  underframe,  the  motor  is  suspended  between  the  rear  Ixle 
tube,  which  forms  a  sleeve  over  the  rotating  centre-divided  axle, 
and  the  midway  cross  tube,  already  mentioned  as  forward  of  the 
axle  shaft.  The  effect  of  a  steady  drive  is  obtained  by  attaching 
the  motor  and  gearing  at  the  same  side  of  the  frame  with  the 
rigidly  attached  and  braze-jointed  reach  tube,  so  that  the  flexi- 
bility which  permits  a  certain  degree  of  distortion  in  passing  over 
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Fio.  67.— Plan  of  the  Duryea  Three-wheeled  Phaeton,  showing  the  body  frame  OBed  as 
attachment  for  all  working  parts,  dispensing  with  the  underframe  entirely. 

uneven  roadbeds,  through  the  loose  attachments  of  the  opposite 
reach,  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  interaction  of  the  driving 
gears.  Herein,  we  see  a  fundamental  constructional  principle  for 
a  flexible  motor  carriage  frame ;  that  the  flexible  and  distortable 
portion  should  involve  only  that  the  forward  and  rear  axle  shafts 
may  be  so  twisted  as  to  move  on  different  planes,  thus  insuring 
the  stability  of  the  carriage  body,  while,  at  the  same  time,  main- 
taining the  motor  and  drive  axle  in  a  fixed  and  invariable  rela- 
tion. 

DispensiniT  with  the  Underframe — The  tradition  has  be- 
come so  fixed  among  builders  and  users  that  an  elaborate  and 
strongly-constructed  underframe  is  indispensable  to  an  efficient 
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and  easy-running  automobile  carriage  that  any  proposition  to 
dispense  with  it  altogether  will  likely  be  scouted  as  impracticable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  one  of  the  most  efficient  makes 
of  American  gasoline  carriage — the  Duryea  Power  Co.'s  phaeton 
— avoids  the  added  weight  and  strength  of  the  frame  by  the  sim- 
ple device  of  hanging  the  axles  directly  on  the  springs  support- 


Si.iiia  <^<uiumc,ii<e  all  others  made  by  the  Duryeos, 
built  .body  aerrli^  u  a  rnme  to  which  the  axles 

ing  the  body,  which  is  unusually  strongly  and  heavily  built.  This 
practice,  following  closely  on  the  general  plan  of  light  horse 
phaetons,  enables  the  use  of  a  heavier  motor  and  body, with  all  the 
involved  advantages,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  full  use 
for  driving  of  much  of  the  power  ordinarily  absorbed  in  propel- 
ling a  heavily-built  running  gear.  The  needed  effect  of  flexibility 
is  secured  by  extra  long  and  resilient  springs,  a  semi-elliptical 
pair  running  longitudinally  over  the  rear  axle  shaft,  and  a  semi- 
elliptical  single  spring  running  transversely  over  the  forward 
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sliaft.  Tlie  accompanyiiifj  tliagram  plan  of  the  Duryea  three- 
wheeled  carriage  and  the  view  of  a  four-wheeler  display  the  con- 
structional points  to  advantage.  As  we  shall  see  later  these  are 
the  same  in  both,  excepting  on  the  forward  wheels. 

Three-Wheeled  Carriages — While  most  of  the  best  known 
makes  of  motor  carriage  nm  on  four  wheels,  like  or- 
dinary   horse-drawn    vehicles,    there    are    several    arguments 


Frn.  6S.— Angle  Iron  Undcrfratne  oC  tho  Knox  Thrpc-whoelnd  Gasnline  Phaeton,  Bhoviai- 
motor  and  gearing  In  poallion.  also  steorlng  canoectlona. 

io  favor  of  using  three-wheelers.  One  of  the  most  prom- 
inent constructional  considerations  is  that  the  principle  of 
"three-point  support"  largely,  if  not  altogether,  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  a  flexible  undcrframe  to  adjust  the  wheel  levels 
on  uneven  roads,  with  the  result  that,  as  is  claimed  by  one  manu- 
facturer, there  can  be  no  "unequal  strains  in  the  frame,  tending  to 
break  or  twist  it,  or  disalign  the  machinery."  All  the  advan- 
tages of  a  rigid  frame,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  must  be 
in  some  way  combined  with  a  flexible  frame,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  invariable  relation  between  the  motor  and  the  drive  axle,  are 
thus  possible  without  sacrifice  of  other  dualities  equally  essen- 
tial.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  three-wheelers  are  more  liable 
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to  Upset  than  are  carriages  with  four  wheels,  which  would  very 
likely  be  the  case  were  an  attempt  made  to  elevate  one  rear  wheel 
at  too  great  an  angle.  But,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  a  four- 
wheeler  would  be  no  more  stable  under  such  unusual  conditions, 
which  would  tend  either  to  upset  the  carriage  or  twist  the  under- 
frame  entirely  out  of  shape.  There  is  some  show  of  reason,  then, 
in  the  assertion  that  a  three-wheeler  will  travel  on  any  road 


Fio.  TO— The  Knox  Thrw  nheelpcl  Oosoline  Phaeton,  ihowlni;  angle  iron 
lhrca-|>olnt  support  and  slenrinE  coDncctiooa. 

passable  to  a  four-wheeled  carriage.    For,  provided  the  carriage 

be  properly  designed,  and  the  proportions  of  breadth,  length  and 
height,  the  weight  of  the  machinery  and  body,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  load  be  accurately  calculated,  the  danger  of  an  upset 
in  passing  over  any  inequality  that  a  sensible  driver  is  capable  of 
attempting  would  be  exceedingly  remote. 

AdvaoUses  o(  Three- Wheelers.— In  a  ktter  to  the  "Horseless 
Age."  Mr.  Charles  E.  Duryea,  of  the  Duryea  Power  Co.,  says: 
"The  writer  is  free  to  predict  that  the  future  popular  two-passen- 
ger carriage  will  be  a  three-wheeler,  because  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages which  only  need  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.  We 
are  running  three  and  four-wheelers  of  the  same  design,  side  by 
side  over  all  kinds  of  roads  In  this  locality,  and  know  by  actual 
comparison  that  the  three-wheeler  is  preferable  in  most  cases.  We 
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submit  that  actual  tests  are  stronger  proofs  than  theories."    In 

the  same  letter  he  says  further :  "The  three-wheeled  carriage,  if 
properly  designed,  rides  as  easy  as  a  four-wheeler,  or  so  nearly  so 
that  the  difference  cannot  be  told  hy  a  blindfolded  observer  riding 
in  the  two  alternately ;  while  the  three-wheeler  steers  more  easily, 
requires  less  power  to  propel,  starts  and  stops  more  quickly,  is 
simpler,  lighter,  very  much  better  in  mud  and  appreciably  better 
everywhere  else."    In  another  letter  on  the  same  subject  he  says : 


Fio.  Tl.— Duryea  Tlircc- wheeled  UdlTery  Wi^^Ti.    Tlila  wiu^n  In  built  on  the  ptan  iihown 
111  FlK.  07. 

"While  we  supply  four-whcclcrs  to  those  buyers  who  do  not  wish 
the  three-wheeler,  we  are  confident  that  the  three-wheeler  is  the 
best  machine  of  the  two,  and  have  demonstrated  the  same  many 
times  by  actual  comparison.  There  is  one  less  tire  to  watch, 
fewer  parts  to  look  after,  less  weight  to  carry,  one  less  track,  and 
consequently  less  road  friction,  which  means  less  fuel,  less  heat, 
less  noise."  It  has  also  been  claimed  that  three-wheeled  car- 
riages have  the  additional  advantage  of  vibrating  less  on  rough 
roads,  some  claiming  a  decrease  in  this  respect  on  a  ratio  of  3 
to  4.  But  this  is  not  so  certain,  according  to  other  findings.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  Knox  gasoline  three-wheeler,  which  is  en- 
joying an  increasing  popularity  in  some  quarters,  evidently  con- 
sider their  own  machine,  at  least,  highly  efficient  in  this  respect. 
They  say;  "We  use  the  principle  of  thrcc-poini  support 
*  *  *  wherever  possible,  the  frame  being  supported  on  three 
wheels,  the  engine  being  attached  to  the  frame  at  three  points. 
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and  the  body  being  mounted  on  the  frame  by  three  springs. 
Rough  or  uneven  roads  have  little  power  to  harm  such  con- 
struction." 

Steering:  Gear  of  the  Knox  Carrias^e. —  With  the  use  of  four 
wheels,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ready  and  positive  steering  may 
be  attained  by  observing  a  few  simple  and  obvious  constructional 
principles,  prominent  among  which  is  the  lequirement  of  keeping 
the  balance  of  leverage  as  near  the  axis  of  the  wheel  as  possible. 
This  end  is  made  even  more  practicable  with  a  three-wheeled 
vehicle  by  hanging  the  forw^ard  single  wheel  on  a  fork,  after  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  foot-propelled  bicycle.  Such  a  course  is 
actually  followed  in  the  Knox  carriage,  for  which  the  manufac- 
turers claim  "easy  and  reliable  steering"  with  the  following  ad- 
vantages: "The  steering  action  is  the  same  as  in  a  bicycle  that 
can  be  ridden  *hands  ofF ;  closest  possible  connection  from  hand 
of  operator  to  steering  wheel ;  entire  absence  of  levers  and  con- 
nections to  cause  lost  motion  or  trouble  to  operator ;  the  vehicle 
will  turn  in  a  nine-foot  circle  under  its  own  power;  very  short 
turns  may  be  made  at  high  speed  without  danger  of  capsizing." 
Even  with  all  the  excellent  features  above  enumerated,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  method  of  controlling  the  steering  wheel  by  a 
lever  attached  direct  to  the  pivot  of  a  swinging  wheel  is  alto- 
gether the  best  construction  for  a  motor  vehicle.  For,  as  is  evi- 
dent on  reflection,  a  hand  lever  of  sufficient  length  to  give  the 
steerer  a  positive  turn,  without  using  too  much  strength,  will 
describe  an  arc  of  such  dimensions  as  to  annoy  the  riders  and 
often  necessitate  long  reaches.  It  is  possible  that  some  form  of 
worm  gear  and  pinion  device  would  achieve  all  the  excellent  re- 
sults claimed  without  the  difficulties  involved  in  a  long  lever. 

Duryea's  Steering:  Head. — The  steering  wheel  of  the  Duryea 
three-wheeler  is  not  hung  in  a  fork,  but  turns  on  an  axle  shaft 
attached  to  the  two  curled  bars  extending  to  the  front  of  the  car- 
riage body.  In  all  respects,  therefore,  the  three-wheeler  of  the 
Duryea  Co.  differs  from  the  four-wheeler  only  in  the  fact  that 
a  single  wheel  is  thus  attached,  instead  of  the  semi-elliptical 
spring,  carrjnng  a  through  axle  for  two  knuckle-jointed  wheels. 
The  steering  head  is  an  ingenious  and  highly  efficient  device, 
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which  has  been  in  use  on  these  carriages  for  nearly  four  years. 
As  shown  in  tlie  diagram,  the  forward  wheel  has  twelve  spokes 
mounted  on  mortises  on  a  malleable  ring,  in  which  are  screwed 
hardened  steel  bail  cones,  provided  with  a  locking  device  for  fas- 
tening after  adjustment.  This  malleable  ring  when  mounted  re- 
volves on  a  ball  race,  containing  thirty  three-eighth-inch  balls. 
which  is  screwed  to  the  cylindrical  steering  head.    At  the  top 


and  bottom  of  the  steering  head  are  mounted  hardened  cups  for 
the  steering  pivot  cones,  the  one  fixed  permanently,  the  other 
adjustably  in  the  cross  bar  or  support,  which  carries  the  front 
end  of  the  vehicle.  As  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  upper  cone 
may  be  screwed  in  or  out  to  adjust  the  bearing  at  this  point.  It 
is  held  in  place  by  a  clamp,  while  the  lower  cone  generally  turns 
on  balls,  as  shown.  By  this  arrangement  the  steering  pivot  is 
brought  directly  into  the  plane  'f  the  wheel,  as  in  a  cycle,  so  that 
there  is  no  jar  on  the  steering  lever,  or  need  of  unusual  eflort  on 
the  part  of  the  driver.  Moreover  the  arrangement  is  highly  effi- 
cient in  ensuring  a  constant  direction,  particularly  when  travel- 
ing on  level  roads,  a  point  highly  desirable  in  a  pleasure  car- 
riage. 
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The  Present  Situation  on  Frames. — Some  of  the  foremost 
manufaclurers  of  motor  carriages  at  the  present  time  hold  to  the 
conviction  that  an  elaborate  underframe  is  rather  a  useless  com- 
plication than  an  advantage  in  any  sense.  This  means  that,  as 
is  being  increasingly  understood,  the  same  framework  may  serve 
for  the  body,  the  motor  and  the  running  gear,  giving  a  combina- 
tion that  is  lighter  and  stronger  than  where  two  or  three  separate 


riG.  T4. — One  Model  of  the  StcamB  StoBin  Carrlaee.  ahowlnE  the  perch  rods  of  hlckorj 
wofld.  wlilcli  Rlvca  much  more  neiiblc  frame  than  Btcd  tubes,  without  the  mimeroua 
itlffluultles  involved  in  the  iu»  of  swivel  JoIdU. 

frames  are  used,  besides  saving  space,  material,  labor,  care  and 
repairing,  and  increasing  the  neatness,  while  descreasing  the 
weight  and  the  cost.  The  body  must  be  mounted  on  springs,  and 
it  is  the  best  construction,  particularly  where  high  speeds  are 
contemplated,  to  mount  the  motor  in  the  body.  In  his  statement 
that  the  experience  of  carriage  builders  is  preferable  in  the  matter 
of  underframes.tothatof  bicycle  builders- — for  it  was  entirclv  from 
bicycle  precedents  that  lubnlar  framework  was  ever  adoplcd — 
Mr.  Woods  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  several  othtT  authorities. 
Even  with  the  most  carefully  planned  tubular  frame  the  stiffness 
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of  the  construction  is  poorly  compensated  even  with  the  use  oi 
swivel  joints,  and  some  of  the  best  known  makes  of  motor  car- 
riage with  tubular  frames  are  constantly  giving  trouble  from  this 
cause,  involving  constant  damage  and  consequent  repairs.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  unlike  both  carriage 
and  cycle,  the  automobile  is  a  locomotive,  and  that,  as  such,  its 
peculiar  conditions  demand  constructions  to  which  no  former 
experience  is  precisely  analogous.  In  no  matter  more  than  un- 
derfranies  is  it  so  essential  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind,  and  in 
no  point  is  it  so  apparent  that  the  ultimate  or  permanent  type  of 
motor  carriage  will  depart  quite  entirely  from  the  precedents  of 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  In  a  letter  to  the  author,  Mr.  C,  E.  Dur- 
yea  says :  "The  use  of  steel  wheels  and  tubular  construction  is 
an  outgrowth  of  cycle  experience,  but  engineers  make  a  mistake 
who  attempt  to  apply  their  experience  indiscriminately  to  car- 
riages, for  the  carriage  problem  is  not  a  single-plane  problem. 
Both  the  cycle  and  its  wheels  receive  strains,  and  in  a  single 
plane,  while  cycle  riders  save  themselves  and  the  machine  by 
standing  on  the  pedals  on  rough  spots.  The  automobile  rider 
never  does  this,  while  the  constant  torsions  and  wrenchings  of  a 
four-cornered  frame  are  simply  indescribable.  On  this  account 
3  three-wheeled  construction  is  much  longer  lived  and  will  un- 
doubtedly prevail  in  the  end." 


Fin.  74n.— An  Amaiican  Gawilino  Vchirlo.  ogulppiNl  irlth  side  BprtnK  fi 
rulilon  or «ev.Tal  mcxli-ls  of  lH.r*> .■iirrLnj,'.;.  Tlil— Ijlf  of  iitiJerfraiiif 
(or  iifhl  tncinir  I'lirriayes,  uvuruumlnu  iiiuiiy  of  1\k  ilUmUi-iHilaHU"  uf  I 


CHAPTER   SIX. 

SPRINGS  AND    COMPENSATING    DEVICES  ;    RADIUS    RODS   AND 

JOINTED   SHAFTS. 

Springs  for  Motor  Carriages. — Like  all  varieties  of  vehicle 
at  the  present  day,  automobiles  have  the  body  suspended  from 
the  axles  or  underframe  on  suitable  springs.    With  them,  also, 
the  usual  function  is  subserved,  absorbing  and  counteracting  jars 
and  cumulated  vibrations  incident  on  roughness  in  the  roadway 
or  a  high  degree  of  speed.    In  the  present  state  of  the  motor  car- 
riage industry,  there  are  few  data  regarding  the  proportions  and 
construction  of  springs,  best  suited  for  different  purposes;  the 
matter  being  largely  one  of  empirical  considerations  and  practical 
experiment.    We  may  readily  understand,  however,  that  motor 
carriages,  being  intended  primarily  for  high  degrees  of  speed,  in-< 
volve  conditions  and  considerations  found  in  neither  horse-drawn 
vehicles  nor  railroad  cars.     The  latter,  although  traveling  at 
speeds  often  lOO  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  automobile, 
run  upon  an  even  and  comparatively  unresistant  roadway — ^the 
track  of  sted  rails — while  the  former,  although  built  for  the  ordi- 
nary highways,  as  are  automobiles,  are  seldom  calculated  for  any 
but  very  moderate  rates  of  speed.    Railroad  cars  must,  thus,  pro- 
vide against  a  maximal  speed,  with  a  minimal  road  roughness 
and  resistance ;  horse  carriages,  on  the  othei  hand,  must  provide 
against  a  maximal  roughness  and  resistance  with  a  minimal  speed ; 
motor  carriages  must  be  able  to  attain  high  speeds  and,  at  the 
same  time,  resist  the  annoying  and  destructive  effects  of  road- 
ways, inevitably  irregular  as  to  resistance  and  other  conditions 
of  surface.    As  a  general  proposition,  therefore,  we  may  assert 
that  such  springs  as  will  promote  comfort  will  prevent  undue 
wear  and  tear  on  the  motor  and  parts,  which,  in  fact,  makes  the 
end  of  easy  riding  for  the  passengers  the  prime  consideration. 

The  Theoretical  Workinjc  Unity. — In  no  part  of  construction 
is  it  more  essential  to  consider  the  road  and  the  vehicle  as  a 
working  unit  than  in  the  matter  of  calculating  for  springs,  and  in 
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no  point  is  there  a  greater  element  of  uncertainty  and  a  greater 
variableness  in  running  conditions  to  render  all  calculations  un- 
reliable and  inexact.  The  general  situation  is  well  expressed  in  a 
recent  article  on  motor  vans  in  the  London  Engineer,  which  speaks 
as  follows : 

"The  prime  fact  with  which  engineers  .have  to  deal  is  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  design  mainly  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  road  on  which  the  van  is  to  be  worked.  The  V-slides  of  a 
planing  machine  are  integral  parts  of  the  whole.  The  permanent 
way  of  a  railroad  and  the  rolling  stock  constitute  together  one 
complete  machine.  In  just  the  same  way  the  King's  highway 
must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  all  and  every  combination 
of  mechanical  appliances  by  which  transport  is  effected  on  the 
road.  In  one  word,  if  we  attempt  to  dissever  the  road  from  the 
van,  we  shall, fail  to  accomplish  anything.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  maker  of  a  steam  van  told  us  that  he  was  surprised  to 
find  how  little  power  was  required  to  work  his  van.  He  had  been 
running  it  on  wood-paved  streets.  A  week  or  two  later  on  he  was 
very  much  more  surprised  to  find  that  on  fairly  good  macadam 
after  rain  he  could  do  next  to  nothing  with  the  same  van.  In 
preparing  the  designs  for  any  van,  the  quality  of  the  roads  must 
not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  estimate  the 
character  of  the  road  by  anything  but  its  worst  bits.  A  length 
of  a  few  yards  of  soft,  sandy  bottom  on  an  otherwise  good  road 
will  certainly  bring  a  van  which  may  have  been  doing  well  to 
grief.  Curiously  enough  we  have  found  this  apparently  obvious 
circumstance  constantly  overlooked.  This  is  not  all,  however.  A 
road  may  be  level,  hard,  and  of  little  resistance  to  traction,  and 
yet  be  very  destructive  to  mechanism.  This  type  of  road  is  rough 
and  "knobby" ;  it  will  shake  a  vehicle  to  pieces,  and  the  mischief 
done  by  such  roads  augments  in  a  most  painfully  rapid  ratio  with 
the  pace  of  the  vehicle.  Jarring  and  tremor  are  as  effectual  as 
direct  violence  in  injuring  mechanism.  Scores  of  examples  of 
this  might  be  cited.  One  will  suffice.  In  a  motor  van  a  long 
horizontal  rod  was  used  to  couple  the  steering  gear  to  the  lead- 
ing wheels.  The  rod  was  broken  solely  by  vibration.  It  was  re- 
placed by  a  much  heavier  and  stronger  bar.  That  was  broken  in 
much  the  same  way,  and  finally  guides  had  to  be  fitted  to  steady 
the  rod  and  prevent  it  shaking." 
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Points  on  Spring  Suspension. — ^As  regards  the  suspension  of 
springs  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  automobiles,  the  careful  ob- 
server will  note  one  point  of  divergence  at  once.  When  elliptic, 
or  semi-elliptic,  springs  of  the  ordinary  description  are  used, 
he  will  see  that  in  most  light  horse  carriages  only  two  are  sus- 
pended, one  over  each  of  the  axle  shafts,  across  the  width  of  the 
carriage.  In  automobiles  of  every  build  and  motive  power,  while 
a  single  spring  may  be  thus  attached  to  the  forward  axle,  the 
rear  axle  supports  two,  one  at  each  side  of  the  frame,  and  run- 
ning in  the  length  of  the  carriage.  This  is  a  construction  found 
only  in  the  heavier  patterns  of  horse  drawn  carriages,  and  in  both 
cases  it  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  forward 
lunge  of  the  body,  inevitable  on  rough  roads  with  a  single  trans- 


FxG.  75.— Scroll  Bottom  Carriage  Spring,  half  elliptic,  showing  connections  hy  links  and 

shaclcles. 

verse  elliptical  spring.  With  the  horse  carriage  of  the  heavier 
pattern  such  vibration  is  annoying  and  also  hurtful  to  the  body, 
frame  and  springs.  With  the  automobile,  however,  the  case  is 
even  graver ;  for  not  only  will  similar  results  follow  at  high  speed, 
but  the  proper  distance  between  the  motor,  usually  carried  in  the 
body  above  the  springs,  and  the  rear  axle  will  be  continually  dis- 
turbed, with  consequent  damage  to  sprocket,  chain  and  gears  and 
loss  of  a  steady  drive.  Thus,  in  carriages  which  have  no  other 
provision  against  this  tendency  of  the  rear  axle  to  throw  back- 
ward or  forward  under  the  stress  of  travel,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  device  known  as  a  distance  rod  to  maintain  a  fixed  distance  be- 
tween motor  and  drive  axle,  when  the  threw  of  the  springs  would 
otherwise  permit  it  to  be  disturbed.  The  better  method  of  over- 
coming this  danger  is  to  set  the  springs  in  the  length  of  the 
carriage,  as  just  described ;  for  thus  most  of  the  violent  jars  in 
this  direction  are  absorbed,  and  the  fixed  relation  of  motor  and 
axle  maintained,  without  rigid  attachments,  which  would  form 
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another  notable  occasion  of  accidents.  This  allows  the  springs 
to  lengthen  under  pressure  from  above  or  from  the  direction  of 
travel,  and  further  reinforces  against  sidewise  lunges,  which, 
however,  are  of  far  less  frequent  occurrence.  With  the  use  of 
transversely  arranged  elliptical  springs  on  both  axles  similarly 
troublesome  conditions  in  the  steering  mechanism  would  result ; 
the  turning  of  the  steering  lever  frequently  compressing  the 
spring  sufficiently  to  make  steering  uncertain,  and  the  numerous 
jars  of  the  vehicle  on  a  rough  road  or  at  high  speed  often  tending 
to  check  its  operation  altogether. 


Flo.  79.— BpriDg  and  Radius  Rod  of  the  Mors  Carriages.  The  rod.  A,  maintains  a  fixed 
distance  between  the  sprocket  pinion,  B,  and  the  wheel  axle,  C,even  when  the  springs 
are  constantly  in  action.  This  carriage  also  has  a  device  for  varying  the  distance 
between  the  countershaft  at  B,  and  the  engine  pulley,  by  sliding  the  entire  shaft  for- 
ward or  back  under  impulse  from  the  screw,  D.  The  spring,  beini;  hung  on  links  at 
front  and  rear,  has  considerable  play,  up  and  down,  without  disturbing  the  fixed  rela- 
tion of  the  axle,  C,  and  tlie  counter-shaft,  B,  as  determined  by  the  radius  rod,  A. 


Dimensions  of  Springs. — Of  the  four  varieties  of  springs  used 
in  vehicles  of  various  kinds — extensible  spiral,  compressible  spiral, 
coiled,  and  laminated  leaf  springs — the  last-named  has  been  found 
by  all  odds  the  most  suitable  for  automobiles  in  point  of  easy 
riding,  if  in  no  others.  Such  springs,  which  are  composed  of  a 
number  of  leaves  or  laminae  of  steel,  can  be  made  in  proportions 
suitable  for  light  or  heavy  loads,  by  varying  the  size  and  number 
of  the  layers,  without  involving  the  jolts  and  vibrations  inevitable 
in  any  but  the  heaviest  structures  of  the  other  descriptions. 
However,  apart  from  certain  well  ascertained  figures  on  the  static 
weight  of  the  load  and  the  size  and  tensile  strength  of  the  springs 
designed  to  carry  it,  there  are  no  reliable  data  regarding  the 
proper  proportions  of  springs  for  automobile  carriages.  As  we 
have  said,  this  is,  and  must  continue,  a  matter  to  be  governed 
most  largely  by  experiment,  apart  from  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, since  the  constantly  varying  conditions  of  automobile  travel 
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preclude  exact  theory.  Among  these  variants  may  be  mentioned 
high  speeds  on  any  and  every  kind  of  road  and  the  use  of  pneu- 
matic tires.  The  matter  is  still  further  qualified  by  the  size  of 
the  tires  and  the  degree  of  inflation,  for  both  of  these  points  are 
important  in  modifying  the  stress  to  come  upon  the  springs.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  more  important  factor  in  the  high  speed  motor 
vehicles  than  the  rubber  tires,  although  the  properties  developed 
in  its  practical  operation  by  no  means  permit  its  use  on  vehicles 
without  suspension  springs  of  some  description. 

The  Effects  of  Pneumatic  Tires. — The  use  of  pneumatic  tires 
on  a  vehicle  permits  the  absorption  of  considerable  vibration  and 
the  consequent  use  of  softer  springs  than  are  possible  with  steel 
tires.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  pneumatic  tires,  after  violent 
or  unusual  compression,  do  not  rebound,  as  even  the  best 
springs  will  do ;  whence  only  a  minute  portion  of  the  total  shock 
is  transmitted  from  them  to  the  springs.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  they  have  a  certain  bouncing  motion  of  their  own, 
which  is  imparted  to  the  running  gear,  and  will  occasion  an  an- 
noying back-jolt,  unless  suitable  springs  are  interposed.  This 
is  entirely  neutralized  by  the  use  of  properly  adjusted  springs, 
although  in  the  matter  of  adjustment  we  must  consider  the  size 
and  degree  of  inflation  of  the  tires,  the  weight  and  dimensions 
of  the  springs,  and  the  average  speed  used.  In  some  respects  a 
heavier  spring  gives  easier  riding  than  a  light  one,  since  the  lat- 
ter is  apt  to  bounce  disproportionately,  even  with  good  pneumatic 
tires,  when  the  road  is  somewhat  rough.  In  this  matter  some 
authorities  make  a  direct  comparison  with  the  action  of  pneu- 
matic tires  on  bicycles,  whose  ease  of  riding  at  high  speeds  has 
frequently  been  found  to  be  a  consideration  not  only  of  the  road 
surface,  but  also  of  the  degree  of  inflation  of  the  tires.  The  se- 
verity and  quality  of  the  jars  received  under  stated  conditions  is, 
therefore,  typical  in  these  particulars  of  the  stress  brought  upon 
the  springs  set  over  the  pneumatics  in  an  automobile. 

As  the  reader  or  any  careful  observer  may  readily  conclude 
from  the  facts,  pneumatic  tires,  if  properly  inflated,  while  a  great 
factor  in  easy  traction,  are  by  no  means  the  sole  requirement. 
While  they  absorb  much  vibration  unavoidable  in  steel-tired 
vehicles,  without  springs,  they  do  not  wholly  set  aside  the  rule 
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that  it  is  exceedingly  bad  construction  not  to  suspend  motors  and 
other  heavy  freight.  As  has  been  frequently  learned  at  consid- 
erable cost,  rubber  tires  will  not  prevent  broken  axles  when  the 
motor  is  hung  below  the  springs.  For  this  reason  many  manu- 
facturers use,  not  only  additional  springs  for  the  seats,  but  also 
doubly  suspend  the  moving  parts,  such  as  boilers  and  engines  in 
steam  carriages,  or  storage  batteries  in  electric  vehicles.  Fre- 
quently, however,  this  additional  precaution  acts  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  the  springs  by  aggravating  jolts  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  be  properly  absorbed  as  would  otherwise  happen. 

The  whole  situation,  as  regards  the  relation  of  springs  and 
pneumatic  tires,  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  common 
experience  with  bicycles.    As  is  generally  known,  unless  certain 
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Fio.  77.— Forward  Axle  of  the  Jeanteaod  Klectric  Carriage,  shoirliie  double  half  elllptle 

.springs  with  connections  by  links  to  frame  and  body. 


ascertained  rules  are  observed  regarding  both  the  inflation  of 
the  tires  and  the  method  of  riding,  the  rider  is  liable  to  experi- 
ence a  series  of  annoying  jolts  and  vibrations  on  the  best-made 
roads.  Thus,  while  the  rear,  or  drive-wheel  tire,  is  usually  in- 
flated until  very  hard,  the  forward  tire  is  allowed  to  remain  con- 
Fiderably  softer.  By  this  means  are  avoided  the  vibrations  which 
inevitably  follow  when  both  are  pumped  hard.  The  rider  soon 
learns,  also,  in  passing  a  street  crossing  or  a  hollow  in  the  road- 
bed, to  raise  himself  on  the  pedals,  in  order  to  escape  a  shock  of 
considerable  severity.  To  partly  obviate  this  necessity  and  "make 
all  roads  smooth,"  several  makes  of  bicycle  have  what  the  manu- 
facturers call  a  "cushion  frame,"  consisting  of  a  flexible  spiral 
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spring  inserted  in  the  tubular  support  of  the  saddle  post.  The 
result  is  that  the  rider  is  greatly  relieved  of  shocks  and  vibra- 
tions, the  spring  acting  to  absorb  most  of  the  bounding  action 
of  the  tires.  Nor  has  a  similar  result  been  otherwise  successfully 
achieved,  although  it  has  been  claimed  by  some  bicyclists  that 
the  annoying  jolts,  due  to  a  hard  forward  tire,  are  greatly  re- 
duced when  a  moderate  load  or  a  child  is  carried  on  the  handle 
bars.  Imperfect  inflation  of  the  rear  tire  is  apt  to  strain  and 
loosen  the  spokes,  while  only  slightly  modifying  the  annoying  ef- 
fects of  travel  on  uneven  roadways.  The  bearing  on  the  situation 
of  automobile  construction  is  obvious.  For,  since  the  passen- 
gers cannot  mitigate  such  shocks  by  any  changes  in  position  or 
distribution  of  the  load,  properly  proportioned  springs  are  the 
only  resort. 

Condition  of  Spring:  Dimensions. — In  judging  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  elasticity  of  springs  suitable  for  carriage  use  the  limit 
of  elasticity  must  be  carefully  considered  with  relation  to  the 
static  and  maximum  loads  to  be  carried  by  the  vehicle.  The 
static  load  is  the  dead  weight  of  the  vehicle  body  and  frame, 
together  with  that  of  the  passengers  and  other  freight,  estimated 
when  at  rest.  The  maximum  load  is  the  proportionately  increased 
weight  of  the  same  items,  with  relation  to  the  traction  effort  re- 
quired when  the  vehicle  is  running  at  its  highest  speed,  under 
test  conditions  as  to  road  roughness  or  hill-climbing  require- 
ments. Similarly,  the  ultimate  load  is  the  greatest  weight  pos- 
sibly carried  with  good  spring  action.  That  the  springs  should 
be  calculated  to  retain  the  elasticity,  or  have  the  ultimate  strength 
far  beyond  the  maximum  load,  is  obvious,  when  we  consider  the 
office  of  a  spring  in  any  aspect.  In  calculating  the  proportions 
of  springs  in  the  best  constructed  railroads,  it  is  usually  cus- 
tomary to  consider  the  maximum  load  as  twice  the  static  load. 
Whence  it  is  the  general  practice  to  estimate  the  fitness  of  a  given 
spring  for  its  work  as  equivalent  to  the  quotient  of  the  weight  of 
the  spring  divided  by  the  product  of  its  length,  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  longest  leaf,  and  the  number,  width  and  thick- 
ness of  the  other  several  leaves.  The  variable  nature  of  carriage 
roads  makes  the  proportion  of  static  and  maximum  load  much 
higher  for  horse-drawn  vehicles  than  for  railway  cars,  except 
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where  only  the  most  moderate  speeds  are  to  be  used,  but  for 
automobiles,  always  calculated  for  high  speeds,  it  never  falls  be- 
low a  ratio  of  i  to  3,  and  is  often  estimated  as  high  as  i  to  5. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  authorities  on  the  subject, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  springs  for  automobiles,  which  shall 
be  serviceable  under  all  conditions,  is  greatly  aggravated  when 
the  weight  of  the  body,  motors,  etc.,  is  very  much  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  passengers  provided  for.  This  is  true,  since  a  spring 
that  will  subserve  the  end  of  easy  riding  under  usual  conditions, 
with  extra  heavy  accessories  of  this  description,  would  permit 


.  78.— ^The  Sprocket  and  Spring  of  a  Panhard  Carriage,  showing  the  adjustable  radios 
rod  for  maintaining  tlie  distance  between  sprocket  and  pinion  at  a  determined  dis- 
tance when  the  springs  act. 


no  end  of  jolting  and  annoying  vibration  at  high  speeds  on  im- 
perfect roads.  The  fault  is  difficult  to  discover  except  under 
test  conditions.  For  this  reason  builders  have  frequently  at- 
tempted to  counteract  the  uncertainties  of  spring  action  by  using 
extra  springs  on  the  seats,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  those 
used  in  some  rough  farm  and  draft  carts,  where  no  springs  at  all 
are  used  between  the  body  and  the  axletrees. 

As  a  general  rule,  also,  such  seat  springs  modify  the  practical 
rules  usually  followed,  permitting  the  use  of  even  lighter  springs 
to  support  the  body.    To  sum  up  the  general  requirements  in  a 
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few  words,  we  may  say  that,  while  the  pneumatic  tires  will  often 
absorb  vibrations,  thus  permitting  soft  and  light  springs  under 
the  body,  the  occasional  inequalities  in  the  road  are  apt  to  occa- 
sion a  quick  succession  of  annoying  jolts,  reaching  by  accumu- 
lated forces  almost  to  the  limit  of  spring  elasticity,  or  succeed- 
ing one  another  so  rapidly,  at  high  speed,  that  the  springs  have 
little  time  to  recover  their  normal  shape.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  a  heavier  spring  is  preferable,  or  else  that  spring  construc- 
tion must  be  in  some  way  varied  to  give  firmer  attachments  and 
more  evenly  distributed  elasticity;  the  time  required  by  the 
spring  to  recover  itself  being  the  same  under  all  conditions,  some 
springs  are  thus  unfit  for  high  speed  work.  Many  manufactur- 
ers prefer  semi-elliptical  springs  to  the  full  elliptical  on  the 
ground  that  their  elasticity  is  greater  for  a  given  weight  of  spring, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  latter  is  that  the  longer  the 
spring,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  greater  the  combined  elas- 
ticity and  lightness.  When  such  springs  are  used  as  side  sup- 
ports it  is  general  practice  to  attach  one  end  direct  to  the  longi- 
tudinal frame  and  connect  the  other  by  a  link,  thus  allowing  am- 
ple freedom  toward  lengthening.  When  pkced  transversely  over 
the  forward  axle  both  ends  are  secured  to  links,  the  centre  being 
securely  clamped. 

Attachments  for  Sprins^s — The  ends  of  ready  lengthening 
and  extra  elastic  support  are  also  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
what  are  known  as  scroll  elliptics  and  semi-elliptics,  wherein  one 
leaf  of  the  spring  is  extended  somewhat  at  one  end  and  turned 
over,  like  a  rolled  scroll,  to  be  connected  to  its  mate  or  to  the 
carriage  attachment  by  suitable  links  or  other  joint.  Links  are 
preferable  in  many  places  on  account  of  the  ready  action  allowed 
in  several  directions,  without  involving  tendency  to  yield  unduly 
under  ordinary  conditions.  The  high  speed  requirements  of 
motor  carriages  makes  it  nearly  imperative  that  leaf  springs, 
either  half  or  full  elliptic,  should  be  securely  clamped  to  the  sup- 
ports by  clips  and  nuts,  rather  than  by  bolts  through  bolt  holes 
in  the  centre.  This  is  true  because  such  bolt  holes  are  liable 
to  prove  a  source  of  weakness  under  high  speed  conditions  and 
to  cause  the  l^reakinc;  of  springs  at  the  very  time  when  their  full 
strength  is  most  requisite.    With  clips  this  danger  is  wholly  avert- 
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ed,  and,  instead  of  a  weak  point  at  the  centre,  an  additional  rigid- 
ity and  re-enforcement  is  obtained. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  arrangements  of  springs  for  high 
speed  carriages  is  that  found  in  the  Jeanteaud  electric  car  and 
one  or  two  motor  carriages  of  American  make.  Two  semi-ellip- 
tical leaf  springs  are  clamped  together  at  their  centres,  leaving 
the  two  extremities  of  the  upper  one  in  position  for  attachment 
to  the  carriage  body,  and  the  two  extremities  of  the  lower  one  in 
position  for  attachment  to  the  axle.    Links  are  then  bolted  at  all 


Fio.  79.— The  De  Dion  &  Bouton  Sprinf?  Oompensating  Steering  Deyioe.  The  Y-shaped 
piece  A.  constructed  of  two  pieces,  as  shown,  is  attached  to  the  tubnlar  front  cross- 
piece  of  the  hody  frame  at  D,  and  pivoted  on  the  hall  Joint  at  F,  to  the  lower  V- 
shaped  piece,  B.  This  is  also  pivoted  at  F,  and  is  attached  to  the  axletree  at  E.  The 
T-piece,  C,  is  also  pivoted  at  E  rigidly  with  B,  so  as  to  turn  sideways  with  it.  It  car- 
ries the  links  C  and  C'\  which  actuate  the  steering  arms  of  the  two  stud  axles.  The 
link,  H,  is  attached  to  the  arm,  G,  and  when  moved  forward  or  hack  hy  the  worm 
^ear  and  pinion  arranfrement  at  the  base  of  the  steerine-wheel  pillar,  moves  the  en- 
tire structure.  A.  B  and  C,  on  the  pivots,  D  and  E,  to  the  ri^ht  or  left,  as  desired. 
The  object  of  the  device  is  to  allow  of  a  certain  up  and  down  movement,  as  the 
sprinpi  yield,  without  disarranj^in;?  the  steering  gear  or  vibrating  the  steer  wheel.  In 
such  cases  the  V-pieces,  A  and  B,  move  on  the  ball  joint  F,  thus  permitting  the 
points,  D  and  E,  to  be  approached  and  separated,  as  the  springs  inove. 

four  points  in  order  to  suspend  the  springs  so  as  to  permit  the 
greatest  freedom  of  motion  laterally  and  allow  for  considerable 
compression. 

Construction  of  5prins:s  — ^The  leaf  springs  used  in  road  car- 
riages and  railroad  cars  consist  of  several  layers  of  steel  plates  or 
leaves  more  often  slightly  bent,  so  that,  when  laid  together,  they 
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are  found  forming  superposed  arcs  of  so  many  concentric  circles. 
It  is  essential  to  a  serviceable  spring  of  this  description  that  the 
line  of  the  arc  be  carefully  followed  from  end  to  end  of  each 
plate,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  straighten  or  bend  back 
the  extremities  of  the  longest  leaves.  This  is  true  because  the 
spring  effect  is  derived  from  the  temper  of  the  metal  in  permitting 
the  load  to  flatten  all  the  arcs  at  once  under  a  single  stress,  which 
involves  that  they  should  slide  upon  one  another  in  altering  their 
shape,  as  could  not  be  the  case  were  there  any  such  departure 
from  the  line  of  the  arc,  as  has  been  mentioned.  In  that  case 
the  several  plates  would  tend  to  separate  and  "gape"  under  a 
load  requiring  a  degree  of  compression  tending  to  bring  the  ex- 
tremity of  any  arc  to  the  straight  portion  of  the  top  leaves.    The 
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Fio.  80.— Jointed  Bear  Axlo  of  the  De  Dion  ft  Bonton  Carriages.  By  the  use  of  universal 
tointB  between  the  driving  spur  and  wheel  spindles  a  steady  drive  mav  be  maintained 
between  the  spur,  hung  on  the  body,  above  the  springs,  and  the  wheels,  below  the 
springs,  even  on  the  roughest  roads,  when  the  springs  are  constantly  in  action. 

result  would  be  a  loss  in  spring  action,  and  a  probable  source  of 
breakage  on  occasion.  In  constructing  laminated  leaf  springs  it 
is  essential  that  the  plates  should  decrease  on  a  regular  scale  of 
lengths,  in  order  that  the  structure  may  be  of  equal  strength 
throughout  and  of  sufficient  flexibility  for  the  loads  calculated 
to  its  dimensions.  Where  such  a  spring  is  thick,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  plates,  it  is  a  good  working  rule  that  the  ends  of  each 
several  plates  should  touch  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  is 
drawn  between  the  extremities  of  the  longest  plate  and  whose 
apex  is  at  or  about  the  theoretical  centre  point  of  the  spring's 
movement.  This  means  that,  with  a  well-proportioned  spring  in 
its  normal  shape,  the  end  of  each  separate  plate  should  be  equi- 
distant from  that  of  the  one  immediately  above  it  and  of  the 
one  immediately  below  it.  By  this  construction  even  distribution 
of  stress  is  attained  without  waste  or  resistance  from  inactive 
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portions  of  the  length  of  each  plate,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a 
laminated  spring  flattened  at  the  top  plate  and  having  the  longi- 
tudinal profile  shaped  to  an  arc.  Such  a  spring,  however,  would 
embody  bad  construction  in  another  particular,  since  it  would 
neglect  one  very  essential  feature  of  spring  construction — curva- 
ture of  the  plates.  This  curvature  is  intended  to  represent  the 
difTerence  between  the  spring  under  static  and  maximum  load; 
at  the  latter  point  its  leaves  should  be  nearly  straightened  under 
stress;  beyond  that  point,  as  they  are  bent  backward  and  down- 
ward, the  point  of  ultimate  strength,  involving  loss  of  elasticity 
and  breakage,  is  rapidly  approached.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  end  of  a  perfectly  elastic  and  serviceable  spring  is  best  at- 
tained by  such  curvature  as  will  allow  bending  of  the  plates  from 
each  extremity  of  the  top  plates,  on  the  support  at  the  centre, 


without  involving  endwise  compression,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
curve  approaches  a  semi-circular  contour.  Consequently,  lami- 
nated leaf  springs,  as  a  usual  thing,  are  constructed  to  an  arc  of 
never  more  than  ninety  degrees  and  often  very  much  less. 

Rules  tor  Calculatingr  Springs. — Although  as  a  general 
pn^osition,  the  usefulness  of  a  spring  for  given  work  and  load 
is  strictly  a  consideration  of  the  total  length  of  the  structure  be- 
tween points  of  attachment,  the  thickness  and  number  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  quality  of  the  steel  used — the  last-named  consid- 
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oration  is  of  the  utmost  importance — there  are  certain  formulae 
followed  in  railroad  work,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  in  carriage 
designing,  that  are  useful  to  the  practical  automobile  builder. 
As  given  in  several  works  on  locomotive  and  car  construction, 
they  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Let  B  represent  the  breadth  of  the  plates  in  inches. 

Let  T  represent  the  thickness  of  each  in  sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Let  N  represent  the  number  of  plates  in  the  spring. 


ic  l«rer.  solid  Dtiderftuiiie  and 

Let  S  represent  the  working  span,  or  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  the  spring  hangers,  when  the  spring  is  loaded. 

Let  W  represent  the  working  strength  of  a  given  spring. 

Let  E  represent  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  in  inches  per  ton. 

The  elasticity  or  deflection  of  a  given  spring  is  found  by  the 
following  formula : 

i.'>6  w-DxT  =  E  in  i6th  inch  per  ton  load. 
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The  span  length  due  to  a  given  ^asticity  and  number  and  size 
of  plates  is  as  follows : 


J  liBHT3   _  s  in  inches. 
*         1.66 

The  number  of  plates  due  to  a  given  elasticity,  span  and  size 
of  plates : 

S^  X  1-66  ^  jj 
E  B  1'  3 

The  working  strength,  or  greatest  weight  a  spring  can  bear, 
is  determined  as  follows : 

ir  "■  W  in  tons  (3,340  lbs.)  burden, 

11.3  S  \  .  t         ; 

The  span  due  to  a  given  strength  and  number  and  size  of 
plates : 

BT  =  N 


The  number  of  plates  due  to  a  given  strength,  span  and  size 
of  plates : 

BT- 


CHAPTER   SEVEN. 


MOTOR  CARRIAGE  WHEELS. 


Requirements  in  flotor  Carriasre  Wlieels. —  As  summed  up 
by  a  noted  authority  on  the  subject,  vehicle  wheels  must  have 
three  qualities  of  construction:  (i)  They  must  be  sufficiently, 
strong  for  the  load  they  are  to  carry,  and  for  the  kind  of  roads  on 
which  they  are  to  run.  (2)  They  must  be  elastic,  or  so  constructed 
that  the  several  parts — hub,  spokes  and  felloes,  or  rim — are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  certain  flexibility  in  their  fixed  relations ;  thus  neu- 
tralizing much  vibration,  and  allowing  the  vehicle  greater  free- 
dom of  movement,  particularly  on  short  curves  and  when  en- 
countering obstacles.  (3)  They  must,  furthermore,  be  sufficient- 
ly light  to  avoid  absorbing  unnecessary  .power  in  moving.  In 
addition  to  these  qualifications,  wheels  suitable  for  automobiles 
must  be  able  to  resist  the  torsion  of  the  motor,  which  always 
tends  to  produce  a  tangential  strain.  This  is  the  reason  why 
tangent  suspended  wire  wheels  are  invariably  used  in  automo- 
biles, instead  of  the  other  variety,  having  radially-arranged 
spokes.  They  must  also  have  sufficient  adhesion  to  drive  ahead 
without  unduly  absorbing  power  in  overcoming  the  tendency  to 
slip  on  an  imperfectly  resistant  road-bed.  The  importance  of  the 
two  last  considerations  may  be  readily  understood  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  wheels  of  motor  carriages  receive  the  driving  power 
direct,  instead  of  being  merely  rotating  supports,  like  the  wheels 
of  vehicles  propelled  by  an  outside  tractive  force. 

fletiiods  of  Constructing  Wlieels.  —  In  order  to  meet  the 
conditions  above  mentioned  various  devices  have  been  resorted 
to.  Where  wooden  wheels  are  used  in  any  kind  of  vehicle,  the 
effect  of  elasticity  is  very  greatly  increased  by  "dishing" ;  that  is, 
by  inclining  the  spokes  from  the  exterior  plane  of  the  rim  to  the 
centre  point  of  the  axle  spindle,  so  as  to  make  the  wheel  a  kind  of 
flattened  cone.  This  construction  has  the  effect  of  transforming 
the  spokes  into  so  many  springs,  possessing  elastic  properties, 
and  renders  the  wheel  capable  of  being  deformed  under  sideways 
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Stress.  The  shocks  of  collision  with  obstacles  are  thus  distributed 
through  the  flexibly  connected  parts,  as  could  not  be  the  case 
if  the  wheel  were  made  in  one  piece  or  on  one  plane,  and  the  con- 
sequent wear  and  strain  is  greatly  reduced.  The  dish  of  the 
wheels  is  usually  balanced  by  slightly  inclining  the  axle  spindle 
from  its  centre  line,  thus  bringing  the  lowest  spoke  to  a  nearly 
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Fio.  84.->^Wooden  Wheel,  auch  as  ia  used  on  heavy  gasoline  carriages  of  Panhard.  Mei 
and  others.    It  turns  loose  on  the  axle  and  is  driven  by  a  sprocket  on  a  counter-snaft. 

vertical  position  with  relation  to  the  ground.  A  great  resisting 
power  to  shocks  produced  by  obstacles  such  as  is  afforded  by 
dished  wheels  is  of  far  less  importance  in  vehicles  designed  for 
good  roads,  as  are  most  automobiles,  which  need  only  such  in- 
clination of  the  spokes  as  will  provide  for  the  even  distribution  of 
shocks,  and  the  maintenance  of  uniformity  in  pressure. 

Advantaises  Attained  by  Dishing  — The  significance  of  the 
word  "dish"  is  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  it  indicates  a  dia- 
metrical section  of  about  the  shape  of  a  saucer  or  shallow  dish. 
While,  as  we  have  seen,  this  shape  furnishes  a  very  desirable 
spring  effect  against  sidewise  strains  and  shocks,  such  as  are 
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met  in  swinging  around  a  corner  or  sliding  against  a  curb — since, 
although  a  wheel  is  always  weakest  sidewise,  it  is  difficult  to 
thrust  a  cone  inside  out — there  are  several  constructional  con- 
siderations that  render  it  a  desirable  feature  for  wagons  of  all  de- 
scriptions. The  first  of  these  has  reference  to  maintaining  a 
balanced  hang  to  the  wheel.  Under  the  conditions  of  travel 
a  wheel  acquires  the  tendency  to  crowd  on  or  off  the  spindle, 
with  the  result  that  it  eventually  wears  loose,  as  may  be  fre- 
quently found  particularly  on  heavy  carts.  Since  the  spindle  is 
tapered  it  is  necessary  that  its  outer  centre  should  be  lower 
than  the  inner,  and,  then,  in  order  to  counteract  the  outward  in- 
clination of  the  wheel,  and  consequent  tendency  to  roll  out- 
wardly, the  spindle  end  must  be  also  carried  forward  sufficiently 
to  make  the  wheel  "gather,"  which  is  to  say,  follow  the  track. 
A  moderate  dish  contributes  to  the  end  of  bringing  the  tire 
square  to  the  ground,  while  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  wheel 
to  rotate  without  undue  wear  at  the  axle.  Another  constructional 
advantage  involved  in  the  dishing  of  wooden  wheels  relates  to 
the  method  of  shrinking  on  the  iron  tire.  As  is  known,  the  tire  is 
first  forged  to  as  nearly  the  required  diameter  as  possible,  after 
which  it  is  heated,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  enlarge  its  diameter  and 
in  this  state  placed  about  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  When  once  more 
cooled  it  fits  tightly.  As  frequently  happens,  however,  a  tire  is 
made  somewhat  too  small  for  a  wheel,  which  involves  that,  in 
the  act  of  shrinking,  it  will  either  force  the  wheel  into  a  polygonal 
shape  or  crush  one  or  more  of  the  spokes.  By  giving  the  wheel 
a  dish,  the  shrinkage  of  the  tires  merely  increases  the  inclination 
of  the  cone  from  base  to  apex,  the  spring  of  the  spokes  being 
quite  immaterial,  all  suflFering  to  about  the  same  extent 

Wooden  Wheels  and  Wire  Wheels. — There  are  two  varieties 
of  construction  used  in  automobiles:  the  one  following  the 
theory  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicle,  with  wrought  frame  and 
wooden  wheels ;  the  other  following  the  construction  of  foot-pro- 
pelled bicycles  and  tricycles,  with  tubular  frame  and  wire  wheels. 
However,  wire  wheels  are  used  on  any  kind  of  vehicle,  and,  fol- 
lowing on  the  practices  of  the  early  makers  of  motor  carriages, 
have  gained  wide  recognition  as  the  typical  construction  for  this 
purpose.    The  principal  argument  for  their  use  is  the  combina- 
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tion  of  lightness  and  strength  such  as  no  wooden  wheel  can  attain. 
But  they  lack  elasticity  and  without  pneumatic  tires  are  useless 
for  automobiles.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  some 
authorities  that  the  consideration  of  combined  lightness  and 
strength,  urged  alike  for  wire  wheels  and  tubular  frames,  and 
perfectly  proper  in  the  case  of  bicycles,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  super- 
stition, which  is  hostile  to  the  most  advantageous  progress  in 
automobile  construction. 


Relative  nerit«  of  WheeU. — In  order  to  briefly  state  the  is- 
sues involved  in  the  case  of  wooden  wheels  against  wire  wheels, 
we  may  say  that  the  main  requirements  in  any  wheel  are,  not  only 
its  ability  to  sustain  a  considerable  weight  in  its  plane,  but  also 
its  power  to  resist  sidewise  strains.  Now,  while  it  is  widely  con- 
ceded that  a  wire  wheel  will  sustain  a  greater  load  than  a  wood 
wheel,  the  two  being  considered  weight  for  weight,  it  certainly 
will  not  sustain  as  great  a  strain  sideways,  which  represents  the 
line  of  the  wheel's  greatest  weakness.  A  wire  wheel  driven  against 
a  curb  with  sufficient  force  will  have  its  rim  dented,  with  the  re 
suit  of  loosening  all  its  spokes  and  ruining  it.  A  wooden  wheel, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  have  a  gap  in  it  and  still  be  serviceable. 
It  may  even  run  with  one  or  several  spokes  broken  off.  A  wii 
wheel  being  suspended  on  its  spokes — the  load  being  hung  bi 
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tween  the  hub  and  the  perimeter — is  bound  to  suffer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  points  of  suspension  lost.  A  wooden  wheel, 
being  supported  at  both  hub  and  perimeter  by  its  spokes,  ha^ 
a  certain  power  of  compensating  or  distributing  the  strain,  so 
that,  while  a  deficiency  of  support  is  no  advantage,  it  does  not  al- 
ways involve  destruction. 

Disadvantages  of  Light  Construction. — On  the  point  of  using 
tubular  frames,  C.  E.  Woods  asserts  that  for  an  electric  cab 
weighing  4,900  pounds  only  200  pounds  is  saved,  while  the  total 
strength  is  no  greater  than  with  wrought  bar  frames  of  suitable 
dimensions.  Moreover,  he  alleges,  that  tubing  is  a  positive  detri- 
ment from  the  fact  that  ordinary  blacksmiths  and  wagonwrights 
cannot  repair  it,  and,  consequently,  that  in  case  of  accident  one 
must  always  resort  to  the  manufacturer.  A  similar  line  of  reason- 
ing is  applicable  to  wire  wheels,  which  involve  the  danger  of 
crystallizing  the  wires  by  unequal  strain  or  adjustment ;  of  crush- 
ing the  rim,  by  running  on  a  deflated  tire ;  or,  of  "buckling"  the 
spokes  by  collision  with  a  curb-stone  or  another  vehicle,  always 
with  the  result  that  others  than  road-side  smiths  must  be  called 
on  for  repairs.  The  sum  of  Mr.  Woods'  argument  is  that  only 
such  constructions  should  be  used  as  may  be  everywhere  readily 
handled  bv  skilled  mechanics. 

Tlic  Use  of  Wood  Wlieels. — Mr.  Charles  E.  Duryea,  in  a 
letter  to  the  "Horseless  Age,"  argues  ably  for  the  use  of  wooden 
wheels,  with  the  following  statements  of  advantage:  (i)  The 
construction,  proportions  and  strength  suitable  for  given  require- 
ments have  been  carefully  determined  by  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience. (2)  Being  practically  one  piece,  they  do  not  deteriorate 
by  usage  in  bad  weather  and  are  readily  cleaned.  (3)  If  broken, 
they  may  be  anywhere  repaired,  all  the  parts  being  easily  obtain- 
able. (4)  They  will  often  give  good  service  even  in  a  badly 
damaged  condition.  (5)  Experience  has  shown  that  they  are  far 
more  elastic  than  wire  wheels.  (6)  In  wire  wheels  any  attempt  to 
make  the  hub  of  proper  length  to  give  spread  to  the  spokes  under 
strain  results  in  a  clumsy  appearance.  (7)  If  the  spokes  are  pro- 
portionately strengthened  the  wire  wheel  becomes  heavier  than 
the  wood  wheel.    (8)  The  greater  number  of  spokes  in  a  wire 
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wheel,  and  their  proximity  at  the  hub,  where  dirt  and  moisture 
are  collected,  prevents  easy  cleaning  and  promotes  rust.  On 
the  point  of  elasticity  Mr.  Duryea  says :  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  wood  wheel  is  far  more  elastic  than  the  steel  wheel,  as  may  be 
readily  seen  by  watching  a  light  buggy  drive  over  car  tracks  or 
rough  pavements.  The  rims  of  the  wheels  vibrate  sideways, 
sometimes  as  much  as  two  inches,  without  damage  to  the  wheel 
or  axle,  on  which  account  fewer  broken  axles  will  be  had  when 


Pio.  n.— Haynea-ApperBOD  QasoliDe  Surrev,  one  of  the  beat-knowD  makes  of  Amerlcsa 
motor  caniagB  uslns  wooden  wheels. 

wood  wheels  are  used  instead  of  wire  ones.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  pneumatic  tire  practically  removes  the  necessity  of  an  elastic 
wheel,  there  is  no  need  of  refusing  to  accept  a  valuable  feature." 
On  the  wagons  manufactured  by  Mr.  Duryea's  company  wooden 
wheels  with  pneumatic  tires  are  used  with  excellent  results.  His 
opinions  on  the  subject  seem  to  be  shared  by  a  goodly  number 
of  motor  carriage  manufacturers,  notably  Haynes-Apperson,  the 
New  York  Electric  Cab  Co.,  and  the  Autocar  Co.,  all  of  whom 
are  now  using  wood  wheels  most  largely,  if  not  exclusively. 

Dtmetulons  of  Automobile  Whe«l5.— The  consideration  of 
wheel  dimensions  is  important  in  automobiles,  and  in  no  other 
particular  is  it  more  essential  that  the  relations  of  size  apd  use  b^ 
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accurately  calculated.  In  horse-drawn  vehicles  the  forward 
wheels  are  made  of  smaller  diameter,  in  order  to  allow  them  to 
cut  under  the  body  in  turning.  This  consideration  precludes  the 
possibility  of  making  the  diameter  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  all- 
around  easy  running,  except  by  the  use  of  high  frames  or  long 
axle  shafts.  In  automobiles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forward 
wheels  may  be  of  any  convenient  diameter;  since  by  the  use  of 
knuckle-jointed  steering  axles  a  wide  angle  of  turning  may  be 
obtained  without  using  a  pivoted  axle  shaft.  As  a  general  propo- 
sition we  may  assert  that  the  larger  the  wheel  the  smaller  the 
shocks  experienced  in  passing  over  inequalities  in  the  road  bed, 
and  the  smaller  the  buflSng  qualities  required  in  the  tires.  Thus 
it  is  that  a  wheel  five  feet  in  diameter  will  sink  only  one-half  inch 
in  a  rut  one  foot  wide,  while  a  thirty-inch  wheel  will  sink  nearly 
three  times  as  deep,  with  the  result  that  the  resiliency  of  its  tires 
must  be  enormously  larger,  in  order  to  compensate  the  greater 
shock  experienced.  The  larger  wheel  also  rises  less  quickly  over 
obstructions.  These  are  considerations  of  great  importance  in 
motor  vehicles,  in  which  any  device  for  the  reduction  of  vibration 
and  concussion  is  desirable.  Furthermore,  when  a  wheel  is 
properly  tired,  the  road  resistance  to  its  steady  and  even  rotation 
is  decreased  as  the  square  of  the  increase  in  its  diameter,  such  a 
wheel  of  sixty  inches  diameter  decreasing  the  resistance  in  a 
ratio  of  between  50  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a 
wheel  of  thirty  inches  diameter.  There  are,  however,  other 
methods  for  neutralizing  the  shocks  on  rough  roads.  For,  as 
experience  has  demonstrated,  the  end  of  obtaining  a  low  and 
easy-running  rig  may  be  achieved  quite  as  well  by  increasing  the 
width  of  the  vehicle,  the  length  of  the  springs  and  the  size  of  the 
tires,  as  by  adding  to  the  height  above  the  ground.  By  follow- 
ing this  theory  of  construction,  the  Duryea  Power  Co.  is  able  to 
use  wheels  of  thirty-inch  and  thirty-six-inch  diameter  for  the 
front  and  rear  wheels,  respectively,  and  secure  a  remarkably  easy- 
running  carriage.  They  are  adopting,  however,  a  construction 
which  is,  in  correct  proportions,  very  nearly  equivalent  to  large 
diameter — the  use  of  broad  tires.  For,  as  Has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated,  the  broad  tire  is  superior  to  the  narrow  one  in  the 
very  same  particular,  that  it  will  not  sink  so  quickly  into  mud  and 
sand,  and,  by  its  greater  buffing;  properties,  neutralizes  the  con- 
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cussion  otherwise  experienced  with  small  wheeFs.  Their  tliirty- 
eight-inch  springs  are  another  potent  factor  in  achieving  the  de- 
sired end. 


Practical  Points  on  Wheel  Diameter. — While  it  is  no  part  of 
the  province  of  this  book  to  reproduce  the  lengthy  and  elaborate 
calculations  by  which  the  fitness  of  wheels  of  given  diameters, 
breadth  of  tire  and  material  of  construction  is  to  be  determined. 


Fio.  87.— Diagram  showing  the  relative  drop  Into  a  road  rut  between  a  small  oarriafre 

wheel  and  one  twice  its  diameter. 

we  may  briefly  indicate  a  few  of  the  leading  considerations  which 
have  moved  manufacturers  in  general  to  regulate  themselves  on 
these  points.  It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  enlarge  the  diameter 
of  motor  carriage  wheels  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  an  offset 
to  the  concussions  experienced  on  rough  roads,  to  obtain  higher 
speed,  within  certain  limits,  and  to  secure  greater  durability  for 
the  tires.  The  last  consideration  is  of  great  importance,  particu- 
larly when  hard  rubber  tires  are  used.  The  principles  involved 
are  well  set  forth  in  a  recent  article  in  the  "Horseless  Age,"  which 
contains  the  following  statements :  "To  prevent  traveling  on  the 
rim  a  tire  should  bind  the  whole  surface  of  the  rim.    The  higher 
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the  wheel  the  more  adhesive  surface  there  is  for  the  tire.  When 
the  tire  is  bound  in  by  lugs  the  natural  kneading  and  straining 
of  it  between  the  lugs  will  in  time  either  shear  off  the  lugs  or 
loosen  them.  Another  reason  why  a  large  wheel  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred from  a  tire-maker's  point  of  view  is  that  a  large  wheel  does 
not  turn  round  so  many  times  in  a  given  distance,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  wear  the  tire  so  fast.  If  a  tire  travels  very  fast 
under  a  heavy  load  the  kneading  of  it  causes  heating  and  crack- 


Fio.  81.— Part  Sectional  View  of  a  Tubular  Steel  Wheel,  used  on  many  automobiles  of  all 
powers.  Although,  to  the  date  of  the  present  writing,  the  principal  issue  among 
authorities  is  upon  the  respective  merits  of  wood  and  wire  wheels,  tnis  t3rpe  of  wheel 
is  steadily  growing  in  favor.  Among  the  advantages  claime<l  are:  superior  strength 
to  either  wire  or  wood;  true,  balanced  running,  as  a  pullev  on  a  shaft;  practical  im- 
munity from  dishing  or  crushing  with  the  hardest  use,  or  in  ordinarv  accidents;  im- 
munity to  rust,  on  account  of  the  inner  and  outer  brass  coatmg  on  nubs  and  spokes 
and  the  brazing  at  all  joints;  ability  to  stand  the  twist  and  tension  of  severe  strains 
ill  the  transmission  of  power;  rims  formed  from  a  continuous  tube;  spokes  made  from 
high  carbon  cycle  tubing,  oval  in  shape  and  reinforced  at  both  hub  and  rim;  perfect 
alignment  secured  by  asst^mbling  all  parts  in  Jigs.  As  shown  in  the  cut,  the  parts  are: 
A,  tubular  steel  rim;  B,  tubular  steel  spokes;  C,  tubular  steel  reinforcement  at  hub; 
D,  tubular  steel  reinforcement  at  rim;  E,  outer  tubular  steel  hub  thell;  F,  middle  tub- 
ular steel  hub  shell;  G,  inner  hub  shell  over  axle  spindle.  The  method  of  securing  the 
hub  to  the  axle  is  also  shown.  Although,  as  must  be  fairly  obvious,  such  a  construc- 
tion admits  of  very  little  sidewise  spring  action  under  stress  of  travel  or  collision, 
which  is  a  particularly  desirable  feature  in  wooden  wheels,  especially  with  steel 
tires,  tiie  slant  of  the  spokes  effectually  prevents  such  extreme  deformation  as  would 
tend  to  disable  a  wood  or  wire  wheel.  Tne  oval  shape  of  tl;e  spoke  tubes,  and  their 
arrangement  as  regards  both  hub  and  rim,  enable  the  carrying  of  greater  loads,  in 
proportion  to  weight,  than  are  possible  with  other  varieties  of  wheel.  It  is  also 
posMible  to  keep  such  wheels  perfectly  clean,  without  risk  of  injury  by  rust,  as  must 
result  from  attempts  to  wash  wire  wheels,  as  alreadv  stated.  Furthermore,  tubular 
steel  wheels  do  not  shrink  when  dry,  as  do  wooden  wheels,  and,  consequently,  require 
no  process  of  soaking  to  restore  them  to  normal  condition. 

ing,  which  are  intensified  on  the  small  wheel.  Our  experience 
has  proved  that  a  large  wheel  greatly  reduces  the  above  difficul- 
ties." 

Troubles  with  Large  Wheels. — As  against  the  above  ad- 
vantages involved  in  the  use  of  large  wheels,  there  are  a  number 
of  objections  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that,  the  larger  the  wheel,  the  greater 
must  be  its  proportional  strength  and  weight  of  construction,  in 
order  to  neutralize  the  ill  effects  of  torsional  motor  effort,  and 
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Figs.  89  and  90.— Two  viewn  of  the  Thornj'croft  Spring?  Drive  Wheel.  A  ia  the  felloe  of 
the  wheel  carrvlnfir  the  iron  tire.  B  i.s  the  revolviii{?  axle,  which  is  independent  of  the 
wheel  except  for  the  nprings  .secured  to  it  by  the  bolt*),  C.  D  is  the  angle  piece  at 
the  felloe  carryini;  the  lui;  to  engage  the  springs,  as  shown. 
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disproportionate  road  resistance.  Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  a  wheel  of  sixty-inch  diameter,  built  on  the  same 
dimensions  of  hub,  spokes  and  felloes,  as  a  wheel  of  thirty-inch 
diameter  will  possess  considerably  more  than  twice  the  liability  to 
strain  and  breakage  from  the  causes  above  named.  If  we  may 
assert  that  such  increased  liability,  as  compared  with  the  increase 
of  diameter  is  on  a  ratio  of  three  to  two,  it  is  obvious  that  a  wheel 
of  sixty-inch  diameter  must  be  very  nearly  three  times  as  heavily 
and  strongly  built  as  a  wheel  of  thirty-inch  diameter,  in  order  to 
insure  its  durability.  We  may  readily  judge,  then,  at  about  what 
point  of  increased  diameter  a  light  pleasure  carriage  would  be 
equipped  with  cart  wheels.  This  is  only  one  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  involved  in  attempting  to  use  large  wheels  with  a 
modem  high-speed  motor. 

Thornycroft's  Spring:  Drive  Wheel. — A  driving  wheel  much 
like  those  of  the  Hancock  and  Gurney  carriages  is  used  on  the 
steam  road  wagons  manufactured  in  England  and  America,  under 
the  patents  of  John  I.  Thornycroft.  This  device,  which  is  shown  in 
detail  in  the  accompanying  figures,  consists  of  two  oppositely 
attached  leaf  springs  bolted  rigidly  to  the  end  of  the  rotating  rear 
axle,  and  following  its  motions.  Immediately  in  front  of  these 
springs  is  the  conical  axle  spindle,  and  when  the  wheel  is  set  the 
leaf  springs  engage  lugs  on  the  angle  pieces  bolted  to  the  felloes. 
The  result  is  that  the  motive  power  is  transmitted  solely  through 
the  springs  bearing  on  the  lugs,  which  affords  an  exceedingly 
elastic  connection  on  the  very  circumference  of  the  wheel.  Thus 
reducing  the  motor  strain  to  the  lowest  point,  it  relieves  the 
spokes  of  all  strain  beyond  the  dead  load  carried  on  the  wagon. 
In  the  construction  of  wheels  for  this  purpose,  Thornycroft  fol 
lows  Hancock's  wedge  model,  but  utilizes  the  involved  strength 
and  solidity  far  more  effectively.  Similarly  constructed  wheels 
have  long  been  used  on  the  Huber  traction  engines  with  good 
results,  the  claim  being  that  the  yield  of  the  spring  permits  the 
engine  to  keep  moving  until  the  wheel  is  forced  over  an  obstacle 
in  the  roadway. 
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The  Question  of  Tires. — All  automobiles  and  cycles,  and  a 
large  number  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  use  rubber  tires.  The 
object  is  twofold:  first,  to  secure  a  desirable  spring  effect; 
second,  to  obtain  the  requisite  adhesion  to  the  road.  While,  with 
properly  constructed  springs,  the  first  result  may  be  achieved 
with  steel  tires,  the  second  is  almost  impracticable  when  the 
power  is  applied  direct  to  the  wheel.  Thus,  if  a  light  automobile 
be  equipped  with  steel  tires,  the  wheels  will  not  drive  on  an  im- 
perfectly resistant  roadbed,  unless  most  of  the  load  be  placed  over 
the  rear  axle,  which,  when  it  is  too  great  in  proportion,  involves 
the  disadvantage,  that  the  steering  will  be  unreliable,  the  forward 
wheels  tending  to  skid,  instead  of  turning  the  vehicle  in  a  positive 
manner.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to  remedy  this  difficulty, 
either  by  strewing  sand  in  front  of  the  wheels  or  by  applying 
power  to  all  of  them.  An  attempt  to  produce  adhesion  by  con- 
structing tires  with  teeth  or  corrugations,  or  by  giving  them 
extra  breadth,  would  increase  the  weight  for  only  temporary  ad- 
vantage. The  simplest  and  readiest  resort  is  found  in  the  use  of 
rubber  tires. 

The  Reduction  of  Vibration. — On  the  point  of  reduced  vibra- 
tion in  a  vehicle,  as  it  is  related  to  the  kind  of  tires  used,  W. 
Worby  Beaumont  says :  "It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
greater  comfort  of  the  rider  is  due  to  lessened  severity  of  vibra- 
tion and  shock,  and  this  is  a  relief  in  which  everything  above  the 
tires  participates.  Now,  this  means  a  reduction  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  every  part  of  the  car  and  motor  which  can  easily  be  under- 
estimated. The  experience  of  the  London  cab-owners,  whose 
records  of  every  cost  are  carefully  kept,  is  a  proof  of  this;  and 
they  find  that  rubber-tired  wheels  suffer  very  much  less  than  the 
iron-tired,  every  part  that  could  be  loosened  or  broken  by  con- 
stant severe  dither  or  hard  vibration  remains  tight  very  much 
longer,  the  breakage  of  lamp  brackets,  hangers  and  other  parts 
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does  not  occur,  and  that  even  the  varnish,  which  being  hard  and 
breakable,  lasts  a  great  deal  longer.  The  same  immunity  of  the 
high-speed  car  is  obtained  by  pneumatics,  as  compared  with 
solids,  and  its  value  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  greater  value 
of  the  vehicle."  It  may  be  readily  understood  that,  if  such  a 
consideration  is  of  importance  in  horse-drawn  vehicles,  it  is  even 
more  so  in  the  case  of  automobiles,  whose  parts  are  subjected  to 
strain  both  in  traveling  on  rough  roads  and  also  from  the  vibra- 
tion of  their  own  motors.  This  is  particularly  true  of  carriages 
driven  by  gasoline  engines,  in  some  makes  of  which  the  vibration 
is  often  excessive,  generally  increasing  in  direct  ratio  to  the  speed 
at  which  the  carriage  is  propelled.  Hence,  without  some  kind  of 
buffing  properties  at  the  tires,  disaster  must  soon  follow. 

Rubber  Tires  for  Automobiles. — There  are  two  varieties  of 
rubber  tire  in  use  for  every  kind  of  vehicle  except  cycles;  the 
solid  tire  and  the  pneumatic,  or  inflatable  tire.  As  is  generally 
known,  the  pneumatic  tire  was  first  devised  in  order  to  furnish 
the  needed  resiliency  in  bicycles,  and  for  the  same  purpose  it  has 
been  found  useful  in  automobiles,  particularly  in  connection  with 
wire  wheels.  It  has,  however,  one  notable  disadvantage — ^the 
constant  liability  to  puncture — with  the  consequent  danger  of 
being  made  useless.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect  inventors 
and  manufacturers  have  introduced  such  features  as  thickening 
the  tread  of  the  tire,  increasing  its  resistance  to  puncture  by  in- 
serting layers  of  tough  fabric  ia  the  rubber  walls,  and  even  using 
small  metal  scales. 

Merits  of  Solid  Tires.  —  From  the  standpoint  of  duVabiHty 
solid  tires  are  the  best  beyond  question,  not  only  for  heavy  ser- 
vice, but  also  for  high-speed  light  cars.  The  combined  effects  of 
speed  and  weight  work  less  rapidly  upon  them,  enabling  a  greater 
mileage  endurance  than  with  the  best  pneumatics.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  verdict  of  very  many  authorities  that  the  lowest  mileage 
records  have  been  obtained  with  the  use  of  high-priced  pneu- 
matics. Such  tires,  however,  contributing  a  greater  ease  of  travel 
in  most  of  the  ordinary  designs  of  racing  vehicles,  are  used  by 
persons  eminently  well  able  to  afford  the  involved  additional  ex- 
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pense.  Consequently,  the  relative  merits  of  the  extremes  are 
quite  immaterial  to  the  general  public.  Commenting  on  the 
statements  of  a  writer  who  contended  that  the  question  of  tires 
suitable  for  various  kinds  of  vehicles  is  largely  an  open  one, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Woods  writes  as  follows :    "The  writer's  own  experi- 
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Fieo.  01, 9B  Mid  M.— Three  vwietwe  of  Bolld  Kubber  Tire,  showlnR  shape  and  methiidi  of 

atWchlDg  on  the  limi.    Fie,  HI  ahom  a,  braail  tire,  which  la  Utacbed  by  lorclng  over 

the  edges  ot  the  channel-shaped  lim.  to  which  il  Is  vulcanized,  and  aGm  secured  by 

endtesa  wires,  welded,  w  ahown.    Fig.  IB  ahowa  a  tire  secured  by  bolls  througll  the 

attachment  made  by  connecting  at  the  biLSe  by  a  peripheral  T-pjece,  also  by  bolts 
•hapeil  lui  to  nI1<i<r  nf  .-nnaldprable  distortion,  laterally,  under  lowl. 

ence  has  been  very  different  in  its  results.  .  .  .  After  the 
construction  of  a  few  vehicles,  early  in  his  development  of  them, 
on  which  he  went  through  the  same  experience  indicated  by  Mr. 
Condict's  article,  he  adopted  the  hard  or  solid  rubber  exclusively, 
and  designed  diameters  of  wheels,  width  of  felloes,  etc.,  to  accom- 
modate such  sizes  of  tires  as  by  experience  proved  best  suited  to 
the  many  and  different  styles  of  vehicles  to  be  built.  For  he  had 
discovered  that  the  resiliency  of  pneumatic  tires  was  entirely  lost 
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when  the  carriage  was  properly  designed  and  the  weights  proper- 
ly distributed  on  its  points  of  support,  and  the  latter  placed  on 
properly  designed  springs.  The  easy-riding  carriage  for  any  pur- 
pose depends  entirely  upon  its  springs  for  this  qualification,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  automobile,  with  its  heavier  weight, 
should  be  any  exception  to  the  general  rule.  If,  however,  car- 
riage design  embodies  the  placing  of  a  set  of  batteries  (in 
electric  vehicles)  over  one  set  of  springs,  making  a  very  unequal 
distribution  of  the  load — which  in  itself  is  always  a  faulty  design 
— it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  easy,  and  a  very  large  and  not  too 


Fio.  94.— tnilurated  FUbno  80II1I  Tire.  Thl*  tlrelsraniatnicled, so  ftatoprereiit  rents  uid 
uutB  acniw  tlic  tread,  by  limertinK  utrlps  of  tuugh  fabric  around  the  perimeter,  ao 
that  the  eilKex  are  brouKht  IdIo  mntoet  with  the  erouod.  Whcrf  cJcar  nibber  would 
yield,  the  fabric  holds  secure.    The  lire  In  ailaelied  by  bolls  through  the  base,  as 

much  inflated  pneumatic  tire  may  help  the  difficulty  a  little.  But 
even  then  when  tires  are  inflated  to  the  pressure  necessary  to  give 
an  economical  power  effect,  there  is  scarcely  any  more  resiliency 
left  in  them  than  that  given  by  a  hard  rubber  tire,  and  their  un- 
sightly and  objectionable  appearance,  as  applied  to  a  general  car- 
riage production,  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment  here." 

Comparative  Values  of  Tire«.— On  the  points  here  made,  Mr. 
Woods  seems  to  have  the  support  of  several  experts  in  the  matter 
of  tires,  although  there  is  a  widespread  agreement  that  pneu- 
matics are  the  only  suitable  ones  for  high-speed,  high-power 
vehicles.    Mr.  Beaumont  writes  as  follows :  "For  high-speed  run- 
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ning  with  comfort  over  street  crossings  and  level  railway  cross- 
ings, the  expensive  pneumatic  is  necessary,  but  it  is  a  high  price 
to  pay  for  this  luxury,  and  it  will  only  be  paid  by  the  few  who 
will  pay  anything  for  speed.  After  a  while,  when  automobile 
travel  settles  down  to  the  moderate  speeds  of  the  majority,  and 
to  the  requirements  of  business,  the  better  forms  of  solid  or  near- 
ly solid  tire,  in  which  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  internal 
movement  of  the  rubber  takes  place,  will  probably  be  most  used. 
A  hard  pneumatic  tire  is  superior  to  this  for  ease  at  the  bad  places 
in  roads  and  over  crossings,  but  greater  strength  of  material  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  than  is  yet  available  is  required  to  meet  all 
the  conditions." 


Fill.  tS.-Bolld  Rubber  "Sectional  Tire."  havIiiKthetmuldiTtded  Inl 
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ereatflr  dlstoFtion  endvruc  under  load. 
It  tisH  been  cLalmed  that  the  constructi 
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tbe  construction  permlCs  i>r  real  resilleacy. 


Durability  of  5olid  Tir«s. —  From  the  standpoint  of  lessening 
the  vibration  of  running,  and  thus  preventing  considerable 
damage  to  the  vehicle,  Mr.  Beaumont  concedes  that  pneumatic 
tires  are  preferable,  although,  from  considerations  of  durability, 
he  prefers  the  solids.  As  to  the  life-period  of  solid  tires,  under 
constant  use,  he  says :  "With  regard  to  solid  tires,  the  experience 
of  the  London  hansom  cabs  is  of  much  interest.  A  pair  of  tg  or 
if  inch  tires  will  last  from  a  little  over  six  months  to,  at  most, 
nine  months.  The  most  rapid  wear  is  on  those  cabs  which  have 
the  best  and  fastest  horses,  if  we  except  those  cabs  that  have  con- 
stantly to  run  in  districts  where  the  road  surfaces  are  destroyed 
by  the  prevalence  of  tramways,  those  expensive  metallic  admis- 
sions of  the  badness  of  the  ordinary  roads,  and  of  the  incompe- 
tence and  penny-wise  policy  of  most  of  the  road  authorities.    If 
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thirty  miles  per  day  for  the  hansom  driven  by  men  who  are,  as 
most  are,  allowed  two  horses  per  day,  and  assuming  300  days 
per  year,  then  a  year's  mileage  would  be  9,000.  They  run,  how- 
ever, not  more  than  eight  months  at  best  before  tire  renewal,  so 
that  the  mileage  is  not  probably  more  than  about  5,500  to  6,000. 
,  ,  .  The  mileage  of  the  tires  on  the  four-wheel  cabs  is  much 
greater,  as  would  be  expected,  from  the  smaller  weight  each 
wheel  carries  and  the  lower  speed.  The  miles  traveled  per  month 
will  also  be  less." 


Structural  Requirements  in  Solid  Tires.~The  shape  and 
methods  of  attaching  solid  tires  to  the  wheel  rims  must  both  be 
determined  with  reference  to  the  source  and  pull  of  the  strains 
likely  to  affect  them.  The  weight  of  the  vehicle  is  nearly  the 
greatest  source  of  wear,  but  even  this  consideration  is  closely 
rivaled  by  the  torsional  strain  from  the  engine  and  in  braking, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  almost  universal  use  of  comparatively 
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small  wheels.  Indeed,  no  part  of  the  wheel  could  suffer  greater 
strain  than  the  tire  from  the  condition  last  mentioned.  In  view  of 
the  properties  of  rubber  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  solid  tire,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  weight 
of  the  vehicle,  will  largely  neutralize  the  destructive  effects  due  to 
every  cause  involved  in  the  structure  of  the  running  gear  and 
its  load.  By  this  means  is  obtained  a  greater  width  of  tread,  with 
a  probably  smaller  total  abrasion  of  the  surface  from  contact  with 
the  road  bed,  and  a  greater  opportunity  for  distributing  and  neu- 
tralizing the  harmful  strains. 

The  tendency  in  solid  tires  is  that  cuts,  due  to  stones  or  other 
sharp  obstacles,  tend  to  spread  to  the  centre  of  the  tire  across  the 
tread.  This  is  due  to  the  quaHty  of  the  strains  transmitted  from 
the  wheels,  as  above  noted,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  this  tendency 
from  destroying^the  tife  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  shape.  Ac- 
cordingly, tires  are  made  with  bevel  edges,  rather  than  on  square 
lines,  and  the  profile  is  slightly  rounded.  This  conformation, 
together  with  good  width  at  the  rim,  is  able  to  provide  for  absorb- 
ing much  of  the  surplus  vibration,  while  decreasing  the  ill  effects 
due  to  the  combined  action  of  a  heavy  load  and  road  resistance. 
On  the  whole  it  greatly  prolongs  the  Hfe  of  the  tire.  The  curved 
surface  at  the  tread  and  the  bevel  edges,  tending  to  flatten  under 
the  load,  provide  a  sufficient  width  to  ensure  good  adhesion  and 
the  other  advantages  belonging  to  a  wide  tire,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  reducing  to  the  minimum  the  tendency  to  spread  tears  and 
cuts,  as  above  mentioned. 

Methods  of  Attachlnj^  5olid  Tires. —  There  are  several 
methods  of  attaching  solid  tires  to  the  rims,  as  is  shown  by  the 
accompanying  figures.  In  these  typical  structures  the  rim  carries 
flanges  at  either  side  to  retain  the  tire,  or  else  these  flange  pieces 
are  bolted  to  the  felloes.  The  tire  is  also  retained  in  place,  either 
by  a  suitable  shaped  T-piece  running  around  the  circumference 
of  the  rim,  by  wires  drawn  up  to  the  proper  tension  and  electri- 
cally welded  at  the  ends,  or  is  simply  vulcanized  to  the  rim.  The 
last-named  method  of  attachment  is  recommended  by  several 
writers  on  the  subject. 


CHAPTER   NINE. 

THE  USE  AND  EFFECT  OF  PNEUMATIC  TIRES. 

• 

Advantages  of  Pneumatic  Tires. — As  against  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Woods,  that  the  solid  tire  is  preferable  for  all  types  and 
weights  of  motor  vehicles,  most  authorities  still  maintain  that  the 
numerous  advantages  gained  in  the  use  of  pneumatics  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  in  automobiles,  nor  obtained  by  the  use  of  any 
other  devices.  One  very  valuable  quality  of  a  pneumatic  tire  is 
its  resiliency,  or  the  ability  to  bounce  in  the  act  of  regaining  its 
normal  shape  after  encountering  an  obstacle  in  the  road.  On 
encountering  such  a  small  obstacle  as  a  stone,  a  pneumatic  tire 
will  yield  to  a  certain  extent,  absorbing  or  "swalfowing  it  up,"  at 
the  same  time  exerting  a  pressure  sufficient  to  restore  its  normal 
shape  after  passing  the  obstruction.  This  quality  begets  two 
advantages  for  easy  driving:  It  does  away  with  much  of  the  lift- 
ing up  of  the  wheel  in  passing  over  obstacles,  which  is  otherwise 
inevitable,  and  also  enables  the  tire  to  obtain  a  better  grip  on  the 
road  bed.  Commensurate  advantages  are  also  derived  from  this 
cushioning  quality  in  colliding  with  obstacles  to  one  side  or  other 
of  the  tread;  whence  the  total  pressure  exerted  through  the 
spokes  is  greatly  reduced  and  such  obstructions  exert  only  a 
fraction  of  their  usual  power  to  retard  the  easy  and  steady  opera- 
tion of  the  motor  and  steering  gear.  In  both  cases,  also,  a  large 
part  of  the  shocks  and  vibrations,  usually  transmitted  direct  to  the 
springs,  are  completely  absorbed.  No  solid  tires  could  furnish 
anything  like  such  advantages  in  operation :  the  usual  result,  even 
with  the  most  flexible  springs,  being  that  the  motor  is  much 
shaken  or  damaged,  or  its  action  largely  impaired.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  use  of  solid  tires  on  electric  vehicles,  the 
damage  resulting,  both  in  point  of  efficiency  and  durability,  hav- 
ing been  estimated  by  several  authorities  as  higrh  as  30  per  cent. 
As  against  this  estimate  we  have  the  above  quoted  experience  of 
Mr.  Woods,  himself  an  expert  and  manufacturer  of  electric 
vehicles.     But  that  it  is  possible  to  supplement  to  a  degree  the 

imperfect  cushion  qualities  of  solid  rubber  tires,  by  the  use  of 
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well-suspended  springs,  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  report  on 
another  American  make  of  electromobile,  as  published  in  the 
"Horseless  Age."  The  writer  there  states :  "The  springs  used 
on  this  machine  were  extremely  flexible,  so  much  so  that  the 
solid  tires  were  extremely  small,  and  the  writer  understands  that 
the  company  intends  to  use  steel  tires  next  year."  No  data,  how- 
ever, are  accessible  on  the  durability  of  the  motors  used,  nor  on 
the  behavior  of  this  exceptional  machine  on  rough  roadways. 

Speeding:    Qualities    of    Pneumatic    Tires.-— As  has  been 
already  suggested  by  several  quotations,  the  peculiar  properties 
of  pneumatic  tires  are  nowhere  of  greater  advantage  than  under 
high  speed  conditions.    Since  speed  is  one  of  the  principal  con- 
siderations with  both  builders  and  users  of  automobile  carriages, 
another  source  of  the  pneumatic's  popularity  may  be  recognized. 
On  this  point  the  observations  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Perry,  a  tire  dealer 
of  Paris,  are  significant.    He  says  in  a  letter  to  the  "Horseless 
Age" :  "Automobile  builders,  in  the  course  of  competition  with 
each  other,  have  sought  to  make  or  build  machines  of  great  speed, 
and  each  year  has  brought  us  a  stronger  motor,  with  increased 
speed,  until  we  see  now  motors  of  35  horse-power  that  attain 
speeds  of  90  and  100  kilometers  an  hour  (56  to  62  miles).  NosoHd 
tires  could  stand  such  speeds,  and  only  pneumatics  of  the  very 
best  make  can  stand  such  strains.     I  have  made  tests  with  2.\ 
and  3  inch  solid  rubber  tires  on  automobiles  ranging  from  16 
to  24  horse-power,  and  on  carriages  weighing  i  ton  to  i^  tons. 
After  many  careful  tests,  I  ascertained  that  both  of  these  automo- 
biles could  run  safely  on  a  good  road  at  a  maximum  speed  of 
42  kilometers,  25  i-io  miles,  an  hour.      When  the  driver  at- 
tempted to  go  beyond  this  speed  (always  on  a  perfect  road)  the 
motor  was  subjected  to  such  fearful  vibrations  that  it  threatened 
its  complete  demolition.    Under  the  same  conditions  of  horse- 
power, weights  and  tires,  but  on  what  is  considered  a  bad  road, 
it  was  impossible  to  attain  more  tKan  15  miles  an  IT'otir.    The 
same autos,  with  pneumatic  tires  made  60  and  70  miles  an  hour  on 
an  averaee  road."    While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  averag-e 
automobilist  never  contemplates  such  higfh  speeds  as  Mr.  Perrv 
mentions,  it  is  only  fair  to  indicate  that  speed,  combined  with 
general  road  qualities,  merely  furnishes  the  test  conditions  for 
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the  jar-absorbing,  vibration-neutralizing,  and  adhesion -increasing 
properties  of  pneumatic  tires.  Furthermore,  as  the  result  of 
numerous  experiments,  it  may  be  correct  to  assert  that  a  tire, 
best  fitted  to  endure  test  conditions  as  to  speed,  is  also  within 
certain  limits  the  most  suitable  type  and  make  to  tratel  under 
heavy  loads,  with  a  minimum  of  traction  effort.  For,  as  most 
figures  seem  to  indicate,  the  decrease  of  traction  effort  is  in  ratio 
with  the  elasticity  of  the  vehicle's  support. 


Fio,  07,— A  "PeerleH"  TonneBD  Touring  Cu-.  equipped  with  wooden  wheela  and  brood 
pneumatic  tlrea.  TTils  cui  furnishes  a  good  object  lesson  on  the  size  ot  pneumatic 
tirea  required  tor  large  irelglit,  high  speed  motor  carriages. 

Economic  Efficiency  of  Pneumatic  Tires —  In  a  paper  read 
before  the  International  Automobile  Congress  held  in  1900, 
Michelin,  the  well-known  French  tire-maker,  gave  a  number  of 
statistics  relative  to  the  efficiency  of  pneumatics,  as  compared 
with  solid  rubber  and  metal  tires.  His  experiments  are  interest- 
ing as  showing  how  the  efficiency  of  the  pneumatic  tire,  in  point 
of  traction  economy,  increases  directly  as  the  speed  of  the  vehicle. 
Using  an  electric  wagon,  weighing  1,980  pounds,  on  a  level 
Macadam  road,  and  driving  through  a  distance  of  1,000  meters 
in  each  case  under  a  uniform  pressure  ot  80  volts,  he  obtained 
the  following  figures  on  traction  effort :  When  running  against 
the  wind,  with  iron  tires,  53.9  amperes;  with  sohd  rubber  tires. 
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48.5  amperes;  with  pneumatics,  44.2  amperes,  representing  a 
gain  ol  10  per  cent,  for  the  soUd  rubbers,  and  of  18  per  cent,  for 
the  pneumatics,  as  compared  with  the  iron  tires.  When  running 
with  the  wind,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  figures  were : 
With  iron  tires,  50.1  amperes;  with  solid  rubber  tires,  45.2  am- 
peres; with  pneumatics,  41.  i  amperes,  representing  a  gain  of  9.8 
per  cent,  for  solids  and  of  18  per  cent,  (or  pneumatics,  as  compared 
with  the  iron  tires.  The  average  speed  in  both  cases  was  7.31 
miles  per  hour.    At  a  speed  of  12.31  miles,  he  obtained  a  per- 


Fio.SS.— The  Biriley  single-Tube  Pneumatic  Tire.  The  trpad  Is  cnver»)  with  conical  pro- 
Jectlonfl,  which  prevent  clipping,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  traction.  Accordlnj^ 
to  Itie  claitos  of  the  manufacturera,  puncture  is  also  made  a  more  remote  ponlbJlt}'. 

centage  of  gain  13  and  28,  respectively,  [or  solids  and  pneumatics ; 
the  wind,  however,  being  unfavorable  during  the  test  of  the  iron 
tires.  Nevertheless,  on  a  slightly  muddy  road,  he  registered 
respective  gains  of  10.8  and  20.5,  running  with  the  wind  at  a 
speed  of  12.5 ;  and  on  a  good  road  bed  at  a  4  per  cent,  grade,  1.7 
and  7.8,  for  a  1,210  pound  wagon  at  6.87  miles.  On  a  5  per  cent. 
grade  covered  with  "sticky  mud,"  the  solid  tires  showed  a  loss  of 
4.7  per  cent.,  and  the  pneumatics  a  gain  of  19. i  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  iron,  at  a  speed  of  1 1.5  miles ;  and  on  the  same  grade, 
with  half-dried  mud,  a  loss  of  7.5  and  a  gain  of  22,  respectively,  at 
a  speed  of  12.5  miles,  the  vehicle  weighing  1,980  pounds  in  both 
cases.  On  the  point  of  such  latter  variations,  Michelin  remarks: 
"The  solid  rubber  tire  is  better  than  the  iron  tire  in  certain  cases, 
especially  at  a  trot,  when  the  ground  is  wet,  very  irregular  or 
covered  with  snow;  but  it  becomes  inferior  to  iron  when  the 
road  is  hard  and  smooth ;  in  any  case,  it  never  difTers  much  from 
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the  iron  tire,  and  is  always  much  inferior  to  the  pneumatic.  The 
pneumatic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  superior  to  the  iron  tire  by  one- 
half."  As  an  average  of  advantage  in  traction,  the  same  authority 
quotes  a  gain  of  i8  per  cent,  in  economy  of  energy,  and  5  to  6 
per  cent,  in  speed,  and  by  actual  tests  with  weights,  suspended 
on  a  rope  passed  through  a  pulley  and  attached  to  a  carriage 
having  first,  solid,  then  pneumatic  tires,  he  found  a  weight  of 
508.2  pounds  required  to  start  with  solids,  and  437.8  with  pneu- 
matics. 

Durability  of  Pneumatic  Tires.— In  addition  to  the  apparent 
advantages,  in  point  of  absorbing  jars,  giving  better  adhesion  to 
the  road  surface,  saving  traction  effort,  and  neutralizing  the 
noise  and  vibration  of  motors,  pneumatic  tires,  when  of  sufficient 
proportions  and  properly  attached  to  the  wheels,  are,  all  advan- 
tages considered,  also  the  most  durable.  That  is  to  say,  when 
calculating  the  superior  speed,  comfort  and  efficiency  made  pos- 
sible by  pneumatics,  we  find  that  their  durability  is  also  greater. 
On  this  point  Michelin  says:  "Metallic  tires  are  quickly  de- 
stroyed by  the  continual  hammering  to  which  they  are  subjected 
on  stone  pavements,  especially  if  the  wheels  carry  a  heavy  load. 
The  metallic  tires  with  which  MM.  De  Dion  and  Bouton  still 
provide  their  heavy  tractors  are  very  quickly  destroyed.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  tires  are  flattened  and  take  the  form  of  a 
trapeze,  the  large  side  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  ground." 
As  illustrative  of  the  enormous  wear  thus  entailed,  he  quotes  a 
noted  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  tires  of  the  large  transports, 
formerly  used  between  Paris  and  Marseilles,  lost  on  an  average 
of  4  grams  of  metal  per  kilometer,  for  every  1,000  kilograms 
(about  one  ton)  of  freight  load,  giving  for  the  round  trip  "100 
kilograms  (220  pounds)  of  metal  left  in  the  ruts  of  the  road."  M. 
Michelin  quite  properly  exclaims:  "Colossal  figure!"  Yet,  al- 
lowing the  utmost  exaggeration  in  faulty  calculations  or  in 
peculiarly  unfavorable  road  conditions,  we  can  readily  credit  even 
this  statement  on  the  positive  necessity  of  an  elastic  support,  to 
"absorb'*  obstacles,  within  reasonable  limits,  rather  than  offer  an 
unyielding,  or  unresilient  surface  for  their  attrition.  Further- 
more, we  may  readily  understand  that  the  average  of  wear,  other 
things  being  always  equal,  must  be  less  when  the  vibrations  are 
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absorbed  by  an  air  cushion  than  when  left  to  aflfect  the  material 
of  a  solid  rubber  tire.  For  ordinary  traffic,  with  moderate 
weights  and  speeds,  the  opinions  of  other  authorities,  as  quoted 
above,  are  competent  in  evidence  for  the  solid,  or  semi-solid,  tire, 
but  practically  all  concede  the  superiority  of  pneumatics  for  the 
uses  enumerated  in  the  various  tests  we  have  mentioned.  It  is 
necessary  to  note  in  this  connection,  however,  that,  despite  the 
enormous  ratio  of  wear  for  steel  tires  on  heavy  motor  vans,  they 
seem  to  be  the  only  possible  support  tor  such  use.  Pneumatics 
are  out  of  the  question,  since  they  cannot  be  made  of  combined 
size  and  strength  sufficient  for  heavy  vans,  unless,  as  has  been 


Fro.  W.— The  New  Ten*  B.  4  P.  SIngle-Tabe  Tlra.  The  eit™  thick  wolU  of  thta  tte  ren- 
der puncture  leaa  easy,  and  &too  pravlile  fur  a  "  cushloD,"  or  *eml-aolld,  support  In 
caae  or  deflMlon.  The  method  at  attacliment  by  lugs  and  nuta  to  s  Kml.circul&r 
channel  la  one  adopted  by  ■  lar^e  number  uf  other  tires,  affordlDg  a  secure  bold  &t 
the  base  to  laf^uard  against  creeping. 

suggested,  several  of  them  be  mounted,  side  by  side,  in  parallel 
channels  in  the  rim,  and  the  solid  rubber  tires  are  only  a  shade 
more  durable. 

Analogies  for  a  Bulflng  Support. — In  a  certain  and  very  real 
sense,  the  yielding  tires  of  a  motor  vehicle  supplement  the  action 
of  the  springs,  although  not  permitting  them  to  be  omitted  in 
construction.  In  the  section  on  springs  we  have  seen  that  it  is 
essential  to  correct  theory  and  practice  to  consider  the  vehicle 
and  the  road  it  travels  as  a  working  unity — as  separate,  com- 
ponent parts  of  one  machine.  In  automobile  building  the  prin- 
cipal concern,  in  this  particular,  is  the  vehicle,  which  rnust  be 
constructed  so  as  to  endure  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  of 
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road  bed.  The  effect  on  the  road  is  quite  secondary.  In  the 
construction  of  railroad  locomotives,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
components  of  the  working  unity,  the  vehicle  and  the  tramway, 
must  be  considered :  both  must  be  constructed  to  interact  with  a 
minimal  wear  and  damage.  In  this  connection  we  may  quote 
Matthias  N.  Forney,  a  well-known  locomotive  expert.  In  speak- 
ing of  springs,  which  in  locomotives  perform  some  of  the  func- 
tions delegated  to  flexible  tires  in  automobiles,  he  says :  "A  light 
blow  with  a  hammer  on  a  pane  of  glass  is  sufficient  to  shatter  it. 
If,  however,  on  a  pane  of  glass  is  laid  some  elastic  substance,  such 


Fio.  100.— The  Michelin  Clincher  Tire.  In  addition  to  the  lugs  and  wing:  nuts  which  hold 
the  outer  tube  of  this  tire  to  the  base,  flanges  in  the  length  fit  into  the  grooved  rim, 
nialcing  the  attachment  immovable  when  the  tire  is  inflated. 

as  india-rubber,  and  we  strike  on  that,  the  force  of  the  blow  or  the 
weight  of  the  hammer  must  be  considerably  increased  before 
producing  the  above  named  effect.  If  the  locomotive  boiler  is 
put  in  place  of  the  hammer,  the  springs  in  place  of  the  india-rub- 
ber, and  the  rails  in  place  of  the  glass,  the  comparison  will  agree 
with  the  case  above."  Similarly,  we  may  mention  the  use  by 
printers  of  a  wooden  block  shod  with  leather,  or  any  suitable  sub- 
stance, which,  placed  on  a  form  of  type  and  struck  sharply  with 
a  hammer,  is  efficient  in  producing  a  perfectly  level  printing  sur- 
face. The  same  block,  without  the  yielding  face,  would  un- 
doubtedly batter  the  type  and  injure  the  printing  surface. 
Inversely,  it  is  true  that  the  striking  agent  may  be  worn  and 
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damaged — "the  anvil  wears  the  hammers  out,  you  know/'  as  the 
poet  puts  it — hence  the  need  of  a  buffing  medium  to  protect  it 
also.  While  in  automobiles  the  effect  on  the  road  bed  is  incon- 
siderable, the  light  and  delicately-geared  machinery  must  be 
protected  from  damage — the  anvil  must  be  shod.  Whence  it 
follows  that,  in  the  absence  of  anything  like  the  steel  rail  surface 
of  a  railroad,  utility  of  tires  increases  directly  with  their  yielding 
and  shape  restoring  properties.  The  more  readily  these  functions 
are  exercised,  the  smaller  the  wear  on  all  the  elements  composing 
the  working  unity  of  the  machine.  Furthermore,  the  necessity  in 
this  particular  becomes  greater  in  proportion  to  the  weight  and 
contemplated  speed  capacity  of  the  vehicle,  and,  beyond  the  point 
where  pneumatic  tires  are  practical,  must  be  compensated  by 
more  efficient  springs  and  lower  rates  of  travel. 


Fio.  101.— The  O.  &  J.  Tire.  like  the  Mlchelin  Tire,  this  is  attached  at  the  base  by  the 
fit  of  the  case  tube  and  rim  channel,  being  securely  held  when  the  tire  is  inflated.  A 
flap  on  the  case  tube  saves  the  inner  tube  from  pinching  at  the  base. 

Structural  Points  In  Pneumatic  Tires. — As  we  have  already 
learned,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  a  pneumatic  tire  should 
be  protected  from  puncture  by  thickening  the  tread,  and  by  some 
such  additional  re-enforcement  as  the  insertion  of  layers  of  tough 
fabric.  These  structural  points  are  embodied  in  several  promi- 
nent makes  of  tire.  But  even  with  such  devices  as  these,  the  tire 
is  not  wholly  protected  from  the  wear  and  strain,  inevitable  in 
driving  under  heavy  load.  Where  pneumatics  are  preferable  to 
solid  tires  it  is  because  of  their  superior  resiliency,  and  because 
of  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  enclosed  air.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  these  advantages  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  other  quali- 
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ties,  since  the  pneumatic  tires,  being  much  more  yielding  than  a 
solid,  even  with  the  greatest  compression  of  the  contained  air,  are 
immensely  more  pliable  than  solids.  They  are  thus  hable  to  be 
ruptured  and  rendered  useless  by  an  undue  tangential  pull,  or 
any  such  conditions  as  will  increase  road  resistance  or  promote 
tearing  of  the  sides  or  tread.  Such  conditions  must  be  considered 
in  bicycle  construction,  but  are  vastly  more  important  in  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  situation  as  regards  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires  in  automo- 
biles could  be  no  better  summed  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Beau- 
mont.    He  says :   "Makers  have  a  problem  of  considerable  im- 


Lt  Is  at  the  base  o1 


portance  before  them  if  they  are  lo  respond  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  large  pneumatic  tires  for  considerable  weights.  It  is 
actually  on  the  tread  that  the  obstacle-absorbing  or  deforming 
capability  is  required.  Most  of  the  free  deformation  (under  load) 
must,  therefore,  take  place  elsewhere,  and  this  relegates  the  bend- 
ing to  the  thinner  sides  near  the  rim  and  concentrates  it  there. 
Only  by  adopting  very  high  pressures  and  greater  thickness  of 
textile  material  (at  the  sides)  can  this  be  avoided,  and  this  means 
hard  tires.  Except  for  those  users  to  whom  cost  is  of  no  im- 
portance, this  process  may  go  on  until  the  choice  between  pneu- 
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made  and  solid  or  'compound'  tires  is  a  narrow  one.  It  will, 
however,  always  be  in  favor  of  the  pneumatic  (the  one  of  light 
eonstruction,  as  at  present  largely  used)  where  the  extra  cost  per 
mile  run  is  not  the  first  consideration." 

Construction  of  Pneumatic  Tires  — The  art  of  designing  and 

making  tires  has  advanced  immensely  since  the  first  double  tube 
pneumatics  were  introduced  for  bicycle  use,  about  twelve  years 
since.  The  conditions  attending  their  use  on  all  kinds  of  roads 
have  been  carefully  observed  and  the  dangers  of  rupture  and 
puncture  have  been  reduced  by  proper  constructions  in  a  num- 


___      ,         "  lire.    Instead  of  endlew  wires,  this  Ure  orrfeg  proJectlDB 

OuiKeB  of  metal  iilrlpa  at  olther  aids  of  the  base,  which  press  aeaiiiBt  the  Inner  orer- 
lappinf  aides  of  the  cb&ajlel  rim,  affordln|^  a  secure  attachment, 

ber  of  particulars.  As  we  have  already  learned,  such  tires  may  be 
injured  in  three  ways :  (i)  They  may  be  punctured  through  the 
tread  by  collision  with  nails,  glass,  sharp  stones,  or  other  cutting 
obstacles.  (2)  They  may  be  ruptured  at  the  sides,  or  on  the  tread 
when  the  walls  are  made  too  thin,  by  violent  contact  of  any  sort, 
by  the  torsional  strain  produced  by  the  motor,  or  when  the  brake 
is  suddenly  applied.  (3)  They  may  be  cut  or  worn  at  points  of 
jointure  to  the  rims,  when  sufficient  precautions  are  not  taken. 
Other  such  sources  of  disablement,  besides  steady  wear  might  be 
enumerated,  but  these  categories  include  most  of  the  familiar 
occasions  of  accident.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  manufacturers 
have  busied  themselves  in  devising  and  producing  means  for  pro- 
tecting pneumatic  tires  at  the  points  most  liable  to  damage,  (i) 
The  tread  is  made  of  extra  thickness  of  rubber,  and  further  rein- 
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forced  by  enclosed  layers  of  textile  material,  which  is  particularly 
efficient  protection  when  inserted  as  strips  cut  bias.  (2)  The 
side  walls  are  similarly  thickened  and  reinforced.  {3)  The  points 
of  contact  and  jointure  are  protected  with  thread  or  woven  fabric. 

Caiues  of  Puncture — According  to  the  experience  of  several 
tire  experts,  the  devices  ordinarily  employed  to  protect  the  tread 
of  tires  are  largely  useless  from  the  fact  that  they  very  often 
involve  other  causes  of  breakage  in  themselves,  thus  enabling 
the  verdict  that  by  far  the  smaller  proportion  of  tire  disablements 


Fio.  IM.— The  OooilTear  Double-Tabc  Tire.  The  attmchment  of  th<a  tire  ii  by  the  rtrlp* 
of  wire,  woren  like  a  cotton  BhouBtnng,  wblcb  spread  Hp&rt  uuder  the  preuure  of  in- 
Uation,  IhuB  securing  a  rigid  boid. 

is  due  to  puncture.  By  reinforcing  the  tread  beyond  a  certain 
definite  point  we  contrive  to  shorten  the  tire's  life  on  account  of 
the  more  difficult  bending  of  the  walls,  occasioning  sharp 
corners  and  consequent  rupture  of  the  fabric.  Like  several  other 
causes  of  disablement,  puncture  may  be  said  to  result  most  often 
from  the  use  of  insufficient  diameter  in  the  tires,  rather  than 
from  walls  too  thin  or  yielding.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  tire  of  propor- 
tions suited  to  the  vehicle  will  resist  puncture,  while  one  of 
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smaller  diameter  will  be  cut  with  very  much  greater  ease.  The 
larger  sizes  of  pneumatics,  such  as  the  four  and  five-inch,  owe 
their  short-lived  usefulness  to  other  causes,  yet,  Mr.  Beaumont, 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  pneumatic  tires  of  four  inches 
diameter  are  more  durable  by  half  than  the  continuous  solid 
rubber  suited  to  the  same  size  and  weight  of  vehicles,  the  former 
representing  an  average  total  mileage  of  3,000  to  the  latter's 
1,500,  as  result  of  a  number  of  tests  with  heavy  high-speed  vehi- 
cles. In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remark  that  Mr.  Beau- 
mont's statements  are  accompanied  by  no  figures  or  reports  of 
tests,  which  make  it  probable  that  they  are  based  on  simple 


Via.  lOB.— The  HnnnT  Sla|ie-Tube  Tire.  Tills  Tiew  ihowt  the  Ure  deflated,  (o  that  tha 
loDKltudliwl  niDber  buffer*  come  together,  tbii*  ronning  k  soml-tolld,  or  cushion  tire, 
udpreveutlDg  the  incODTeoleut  coniiequencea  generally  following  this  condltloa. 

calculations  gained  from  experience  with  vehicles  of  moderate 
size  in  regard  to  which  they  may  hold  good  within  limitations. 
The  pneumatic  tires  suited  to  bear  the  weight  of  heavy  vehicles 
are  deficient  in  durability  on  account  of  their  large  proportions 
— none  can  be  made  larger  than  five-inch  diameter — thus  no 
statistics  are  trustworthy  which  are  based  on  the  behavior  of 
such  large  pneumatics,  as  compared  with  solid  tires  fitted  to 
smaller  vehicles.  Solid  tires  made  of  size  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  large  racers,  unless  in  some  way  strengthened  length- 
wise the  tread,  as  are  the  indurated  fabric  tires  recently  intro- 
duced, would  quickly  tear  across  and  become  useless.  Heavy 
vehicles    are,    therefore,    often    equipped    with    sectional    solid 
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rubber  tires,  as  they  are  called,  consisting  oi  a  continuous  rub- 
ber band  bearing  a  number  o(  tooth-like  sectional  pieces,  pro- 
jecting from  the  circumference.  Some  manufacturers  of  such 
tires  claim  a  good  degree  of  resiliency  for  them,  alleging  this 
style  to  be  "the  only  tire  which  has  withstood  the  tremendous 
wear  and  tear  of  heavy  automobile  use  for  a  satisfactory  length 
of  time." 

ConstmctktiuJ  Requirements  in  Single  Tube  Tires In  an 

article  contributed  to  the  "Horseless  Age,"  Pardon  W,  Tilliiig- 
hast,  the  inventor  of  the  original  single-tube  pneumatic  tire, 
writes  as  follows  regarding  the  structural  requirements  of  single- 
tube  tires  for  automobiles : 

"To  accomplish  the  best  results  and  manufacture  a  tire  that 
will  be  practically  indestructible,  a  fabric  must  be  employed  in 


Fio.  IM.— The  Ball  Tire,  Id  tbls  ttre  Uie  111  etTecta  of  punclure  ue  prcreated  by  Uie  »1M 
rubber  bulls  liiserled  in  the  lube,  which  tranarorm  the  lire  Into  &  cushion,  pooltively 
proof  aKOlo^t  OatLenlng. 

which  there  is  no  starting  point  of  separation  between  the  fabric 
and  rubber,  and  one  that  does  not  have  a  substantially  smooth 
surface,  or  a  surface  that  is  continuous  in  the  same  plane.  The 
attaching  surface  of  the  fabric  presented  for  union  with  the  rub- 
ber must  be  greatly  in  exce.ss  of  that  furnished  by  the  fabrics  in 
use  at  the  present  time.  A  plurality  of  plies  may  be  used,  some 
of  the  plies  having  a  more  open  weave  or  construction  than  other 
plies,  and  all  plies  separated  by  rubber,  which  will  give  in  effect 
a  single  tube  or  mass  of  rubber,  having  fibrous  threads  extend- 
ing throughout  the  mass  to  prevent  bursting,  and  binding  the 
whole  structure  into  a  substantially  indestructible  body. 

"Another  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  end  consists  es- 
sentially of  employing  a  fabric  which,  when  built  into  a  tire,  will 
have  the  same  effect  that  a  bath  towel  would  if  it  was  inclosed 
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and  imbedded  in  the  rubber,  with  the  threads  sufficiently  strong 
to  withstand  the  inclosed  air  pressure,  the  httle  loops  or  fibres 
extending  away  from  the  general  plane  ol  the  main  fabric  into 
the  surrounding  rubber  and  being  vulcanized  therein,  furnishing 
an  increased  surface  for  union  with  the  rubber ;  the  general  sur- 
face line  of  the  fabric  in  each  construction  is  to  be  broken  so 
that  it  is  not  continuous  in  the  same  plane,  and  there  is  no  start- 
ing point  of  separation  between  the  fabric  and  rubber." 

Two  recent  patents  granted  to  Tillinghast  cover  devices  for 
achieving  the  ends  here  mentioned.    One  of  these  tires  is  built 


Fia.  lOT.— Tbe  const 

■horn  the  (onr—... 
Uiread  rsbric  tin. 


Up  with  a  number  of  strands  of  thread  running  longitudinally 
on  the  tube  and  wound  spirally  with  other  threads  which  hold 
them  securely  under  inflation.  The  spiral  windings  are  then 
pushed  along  the  length  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  reduce  the  distance 
between  the  windings  from  one-quarter  inch  to  less  than  one- 
eighth  inch,  with  the  result  that  the  intermediate  sections  of  the 
longitudinal  threads  are  pushed  up  into  series  of  loops,  thus 
forming  stronger  attachments  for  the  fabric,  when  held  in  the 
material  of  the  rubber  wall  built  up  over  this  layer  of  threads, 
Tillinghast's  other  patent  covers  a  method  of  strengthening  the 
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fabric  against  any  cause  that  would  tend  to  bursting  or  tearing 
the  walls,  and  specifies  a  series  of  plies  or  layers  of  threads  wound 
on  in  two  diagonal  directions,  each  one  being  in  a  more  open 
construction  than  the  last,  the  closest  construction  being  on 
the  inmost  ply  of  the  tire. 

Attaching  Single-Tube  Pneumatic  Tires. — The  typical 
method  of  attaching  a  pneumatic  tire  to  the  wheel  is  that  made 
familiar  in  bicycles.  Where  a  wood  rim  is  used  the  process  is, 
briefly,  to  thoroughly  clean  the  surfaces  of  both  tire  and  rim,  after 
which  two  successive  coats  of  shellac  varnish  are  applied  to  both 
and  allowed  to  dry.  This  varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  two 
pounds  of  gum-shellac  in  one-half  gallon  of  alcohol.  Another 
method  of  preparing  rubber  cements  for  similar  purposes  is  to 
dissolve  shellac  in  ammonia.  The  practice  with  ordinary  shellac 
varnish  is  to  apply  and  let  dry  two  successive  coats,  after  which  a 
third  coat  is  given  to  both  tire  and  rim  and  the  tire  is  attached, 
valve  first,  and  secured  in  position  by  a  good  degree  of  inflation. 
The  varnish  is  thus  able  to  increase  the  tire's  adhesion  to  the  rim 
so  long  as  it  remains  inflated.  Thus  the  inflation  of  the  tire  is  an 
essential  element  to  the  end  of  retaining  its  hold  on  the  rim ;  for 
the  coating  of  shellac  would  speedily  tend  to  lose  its  grip  if  the 
inflation  becomes  sufficiently  imperfect.  As  the  result  of  in- 
sufficient inflation,  among  other  causes,  there  are  two  familiar 
occasions  of  accident:  The  tire  will  "creep,"  or  move  longitud- 
inally upon  the  periphery  of  the  rim ;  or  it  will  "roll"  off  the  edge 
sidewavs. 

Tlie  Creeping  of  Tires. — The  creeping  of  a  tire  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  weight  of  the  vehicle,  in  process  of  travel,  tends  to 
centralize  the  pressure  on  the  rubber  walls,  and  cause  the  tire  to 
bulge  just  forward  of  the  point  of  contact  with  the  ground.  As 
may  be  readily  recognized,  a  continued  succession  of  such  bulg- 
ings  tends  both  to  loosen  the  adhesion  of  the  tire  and  the  rim, 
and  also  to  cause  the  tire  to  push  forward  from  the  ground,  and 
thus  around  the  rim,  in  the  effort  to  relieve  and  distribute  the 
pressure.  As  a  result,  when  inflation  is  insufficient,  great  strain 
and  pull  will  be  exerted  where  the  valve  is  joined  to  the  tire,  and 
a  rupture  often  follows  at  that  point.    Even  were  it  possible  to 
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obviate  the  last-named  accident,  it  is  evident  that  the  service  of 
a  tire,  thus  loosened  by  the  creeping  process  is  impaired.  More- 
over, it  would  inevitably  roll  sideways  from  the  rim  before  it  had 
been  long  in  use.  Also,  if  loose,  it  chafes  at  the  rim  and  wears 
quickly. 

Attachments  That    Prevent   Creeping. — It  seems  to  be  a 
well-established  conclusion  that  a  single-tube  pneumatic  is  more 


Fio.  lOO.—Showing  the  method  of  remoying  the  case  tube  of  a  Dunlop  tire.  Two  tools, 
like  that  shown  at  top  of  the  flgure,  are  iDserted  between  the  rim  channel  wall  and 
the  tire,  as  at  A,  after  deflation.  The  edge  of  the  tube,  being  pushed  into  the  central 
channel,  is  then  raised,  as  at  B.  When  one  wire  ring  has  been  raised  above  the  edge 
of  the  channel,  the  case  tube  is  worked  off,  as  shown.    (See  Fig.  108.) 

liable  to  creep  than  one  of  the  double  tube  variety.  However, 
this  may  be  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  structure 
of  double  tube  tires  more  readily  permits  the  use  of  devices  for 
promoting  rigidity  at  the  base,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
equipped  with  such  devices.  Perhaps  the  simplest  attachment  of 
the  kind  is  that  shown  in  the  figure  of  the  New  York  Belting  and 
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Packing  Co/s  heavy  single  tube  tire.  A  series  of  chaplet  heads 
carrying  lugs  are  inserted  in  the  layers  of  fabric,  and  these  lugs, 
being  passed  through  holes  drilled  in  the  rim,  are  secured  in  place 
by  screws  and  washers.  Given  strong  layers  of  fabric,  as  is 
always  essential  to  the  success  of  this  construction,  it  is  evident 
that  the  tire  will  have  a  very  rigid  attachment  to  the  rim  at  the 
base,  by  which  the  evil  effects  of  creeping  will  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  point,  if  the  tendency  is  not  jpractically  obviated.  It  has 
been  widely  used  with  both  varieties  of  pneumatic  tires,  its  suc- 
cess with  double  tubes  having  been  particularly  good  in  con- 
nection with  the  Michelin  clincher  and  others  of  similar  pattern. 


Fio.  110.-~Method  of  repairing  a  single  tube  tire.  In  case  of  puncture,  mushroom  patches, 
as  at  A,  are  inserted  in  the  hole,  which  is  usually  enlarged  with  a  red  hot  wire. 
Liquid  cement  is  then  injected,  as  at  B,  from  a  specially  prepared  syringe,  furnished 
with  all  repairing  outfits.  The  patch,  also  cemented,  is  then  inserted,  as  at  C  Its 
position  in  the  tube  is  shown  at  D  ;  where  it  is  pulled  into  shape  by  the  thread 
tied  to  its  stem  and  held  by  the  pressure  of  inflation.  When  the  tire  is  inflated  hard 
the  patch  stem  is  cut  off,  and  the  tube  and  rim  are  wrapped  about  with  moist 
cemented  tape,  as  at  D  in  Fig.  111. 


Care  and  Repair  of  Pneumatic  Tires.— As  we  have  already 
seen,  there  are  two  varieties  of  pneumatic  tire,  designated  re- 
spectively as  the  "single-tube"  and  the  "double-tube."  The  latter 
was  invented  and  introduced  by  an  Englishman,  Dunlop,  now  so 
widely  known  for  his  work  in  this  field,  about  1888;  the  former, 
by  Pardon  W.  Tillinghast,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  about  two  years 
later.  The  immense  impetus  immediately  given  to  the  bicycle  in- 
dustry by  the  successful  production  of  an  inflatable  support  is 
historic.    Previous  to  this  period  some  bicycles  manufactured  by 
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the  Overmans,  of  Springfield,  Mass,,  had  been  equipped  with  a 
"cushion  tire,"  which  was  an  arch  of  heavy  rubber  attached 
by  its  feet.  It  was  an  improvement  in  many  respects  on 
the  solid  rubber  tires,  until  then  in  universal  use,  but  afforded,  at 
best,  a  very  poor  imitation  of  resilient  wheel  support.  Such  a  tire, 
of  course,  required  no  inflating,  and  was  not  injured  by  simple 
punctures  in  its  tread.  Hence  it  involved  no  troublesome  processes 
of  repair,  whenever  disabled.  Pneumatics,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
entirely  disabled  by  puncture,  although,  unless  of  an  unusually 
serious  nature,  such  injuries  may  be  repaired  on  the  road.     In 


W 


Fxo.  111.— Showinf?  method  of  repairing  small  punctures.  Instead  of  miiHhrooni  patches, 
ordinary  rubber  elastic  bands  are  stnuiK  on  the  kind  of  tool  shuwn  at  A,  as  at  U. 
Rubber  cement  is  then  injected  into  the  tube  of  the  tire  through  the  puncture,  and 
also  smeared  on  the  rubber  ban<l8,  held  as  at  B.  The  tool  carrying::  the  bandK  is  then 
inserted  in  the  puncture,  as  at  C;  the  protruding  ends  of  the  rubber  bauds  are 
pared  off,  aod  the  tire  tube  is  wrapped  with  cemented  tai^e,  as  shown  at  D. 


point  of  ease  of  repair,  the  single  tube  pneumatic  is  preferable, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  considerations  which  led  to  its  almost 
universal  adoption  for  bicycles,  instead  of  the  double  tubes  first 
used.  The  double  tubes,  however,  possess  so  many  advantages  in 
other  directions,  some  of  which  we  have  already  learned,  that  the 
last-named  consideration  is  quite  counterbalanced  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  automobile  manufacturers.  In  both  varieties  of  tire  the 
outer  layers  of  rubber,  which  are  alternated  with  layers  of  fabric, 
are  of  a  quality  best  calculated  to  resist  wear,  and,  with  the 
enclosed  fabric,  present  a  tough,  though  elastic,  surface  to  the 
ground.    The  air  tubes  in  both  are  of  pure  rubber,  of  practically 
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no  strength,  but  of  the  greatest  efficiency  in  retaining  air.  Thus, 
when  the  tire  is  inflated,  the  air  is  retained  by  the  inside  rubber 
tube  and  prevented  from  leaking  through  the  interstices  in  the 
rubber  and  fabric  layers  surrounding  it.  The  single-tube  tire 
differs  from  the  double-tube  in  the  fact  that  the  inner,  or  air, 
tube  is  vulcanized  to  the  outer,  or  cover,  tube;  while,  in  the 
double-tube  variety  they  are  separately  attached  to  the  wheel  rim, 
and  should  not  be  in  contact  except  under  inflation.  As  may  be 
understood  on  reflection,  a  puncture  through  the  tread  of  a 
single-tube  tire  may  be  readily  repaired  by  the  use  of  mushroom- 
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Fia.  112.— The  "Kelly''  Tire  Repairing  Tool.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  hollow  and 
slotted  awl,  made  to  slide  within  a  cylindrical  sleeve  having  a  bell-shaped  end.  In 
case  of  puncture  rubber  cement  may  be  forced  into  the  tire  tlirough  the  hollow  awl. 


Several'rubber  bands,  generally  six.  are  then  attached  to  the  instrument,  as  shown; 
ach  being  mserted  in  the  slutted  point  of  the  awl,  the  other  ends  being 


one  end  of  each 


hung  on  the  pins  projecting  at  the  sides  of  the  sleeve.  The  needle  is  then  foree<l  m 
fully,  the  sleeve  oeing  still  held  away  from  the  surface  of  the  tire.  Then  the  bell- 
shaped  end  of  the  sleeve  is  sot  against  the  tire,  enabling  the  needle  to  be  withdrawn, 
leaving  one  end  of  each  band  projecting  inward  through  the  puncture.,  the  other  end 
being  loosened  from  the  pins.  The  ends  of  the  bands  may  then  be  pared  off,  leaving 
the  surface  smooth. 
Fig.  uao.— The  "Sennevoye"  Reoairing  Strap.  In  addition  to  the  patches  for  covering 
punctures  un  the  inner  tube,  tnis  strap  is  buckled  around,  as  shown,  to  further  close 
and  protect  the  injured  (ioiut. 


shaped  rubber  patches,  which  are  carefully  inserted  in  the  hole 
and  secured  in  place  with  cement  under  the  pressure  of  inflation. 
With  the  double-tube  tire,  on  the  other  hand,  the  casing  tube 
must  be  removed  from  the  inner,  upon  which  suitably-sized 
patches  are  then  cemented,  or  still  more  elaborate  repairs  made, 
according  to  the  gravity  of  the  accident.  In  cases  of  emergency, 
as  when  a  puncture  occurs  on  the  road,  the  double-tube  tire  may 
be  repaired  in  the  same  manner  as  the  single-tube,  thus  involving 
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that  the  tubes  be  cemented  together,  but  the  repair  man  can 
readily  cut  the  adhesion  with  benzine  or  gasoline  and  make  the 
necessary  repairs  in  the  proper  fashion.  With  a  single  tube  tire 
the  patch  is  put  on  the  inside  of  the  air  tube,  as  shown  in  the 
figures,  being  held  in  place,  until  the  cement  sets  by  the  pressure 
of  the  contained  air.  But  in  case  of  puncture  in  an  inner  tube  of 
a  double-tube  tire,  a  patch  of  cemented  rubber  or  other  adhesive 
is  generally  attached  on  the  outside  of  the  air  tube.  The  adhesion 
is  then  maintained,  until  the  cement  has  set,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air  tube  against  the  case  tube.  In  order  to  afford  protection 
to  this  patch,  rubber  bands  have  been  recently  introduced  which 
buckle  around  the  injured  section  and  retain  the  patch  under  in- 
flation. This  operation  of  patching  an  inner  tube  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  roadside  by  an  experienced  hand,  when,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  necessity  so  demands. 

Proportions  of  Pneumatic  Tires.— Very  nearly  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  point  of  securing  durability  and  long 
service  in  a  pneumatic  tire  is  that  it  should  be  of  dimensions  suited 
to  the  vehicle  it  must  support.  Many  accidents  and  other  disable- 
ments have  arisen  from  the  habit  of  using  tires  too  small  for  the 
load.  On  the  other  hand,  no  particular  advantage  can  come  from 
using  tires  that  are  too  large.  The  dimensional  limits  for  practical 
pneumatic  tires  are  between  diameters  of  i^  and  5  inches,  but 
the  service  requirements  of  most  automobile  carriages  fall  far 
within  these  figures.  As  given  by  a  well-known  tire-manufactur- 
ing firm,  the  following  figures  represent  about  the  correct  pro- 
portions for  single-tube  tires : 

For  static  load  up  to  250  pounds,  use  a  tire  of  ij-inch  outside 
diameter. 

For  static  load  between  250  and  400  pounds,  use  tires  of  2-inch 
outside  diameter. 

For  static  load  between  400  and  600  pounds,  use  tires  of  2j-inch 
outside  diameter. 

For  static  load  between  600  and  1,200  pounds,  use  tires  of 
3-inch  outside  diameter. 

For  static  load  betwecMi  1,200  and  2,500  pounds,  use  tires  of 
4-inch  outside  diameter. 
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For  static  load  between  2,500  and  5,000  pounds,  use  tires  of 
5-inch  outside  diameter. 

For  double-tube  tires  the  same  figures  apply  approximately. 
The  manufacturer  of  the  G.  &  J.  tires  gives  the  following  figures: 

For  a  static  load  of  600  pounds  or  less,  use  tires  of  2j-inch 
diameter  on  case  tube. 

For  static  load  of  600  to  900  pounds,  use  tires  of  2J  or  3  inch 
case  tube  diameter. 

For  static  load  of  900  to  1,200  pounds,  use  tires  of  3-inch  case 
tube  diameter. 


Fia.  118.— A  De  D[od  Oa»1ine  Quadrlcycic,  for  carrvtnK  two  ponoiu.  This  VBDicle  cou- 
sins of  »  rncitor  tncycle  whose  forwurd  wheel  has  been  removed  In  order  to  allow 
attachment  to  the  two-whei!led  fore-carriage,  lu  ahown. 

Although  these  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  double-tube  tires 
of  somewhat  smaller  diameter  may  be  safely  used,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  estimates  are  rather  general  than  specific,  and  that 
the  question  of  proper  tires  for  each  particular  vehicle  is  settled 
with  reference  to  the  extreme  wheel  diameter  and  other  propor- 
tions. For  a  motor  carriage  demands  not  only  an  clastic  sup- 
port, but  also  one  of  sufficit'nt  contact  surface  to  enable  its  resili- 
ency and  adhesion  to  be  efficient  under  load  and  at  good  speeds. 
Thus,  while  it  is  desirable  to  strengthen  the  rubber  and  fabric 
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walls  as  much  as  possible  against  puncture  and  all  undue  wear 
and  tear,  it  is  even  more  important  that  the  cubic  content  of  the 
air  chamber  should  be  of  a  proportionate  size  to  give  commen- 
surately  good  results. 

Ttoe  Effects  of  Resiliency  in  Tires. — A  practical  test  of  re- 
siliency may  be  made  by  lifting  a  bicycle  or  vehicle  wheel,  bearing 
an  inflated  tire,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  a  foot  or  so  to  the  ground. 
The  result  will  be  that  the  entire  structure  will  rebound  a  con- 
siderable number  of  times  before  falling  flat,  which  fact  shows 
how  efficient  a  spring  device  is  interposed  between  the  vehicle 
and  the  road  surface;  also,  how  great  a  capacity  for  absorbing 
small  jars  is  employed  in  addition  to  the  springs.  If,  now,  a 
wheel  shod  with  a  solid  rubber  tire  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
ground  in  similar  fashion,  very  little,  if  any,  rebound  will  be 
observed,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  solid  tire  possesses  no 
capacity  whatever  for  supplementing  the  springs  in  the  absorption 
of  jars ;  it  throws  all  of  this  work  upon  the  springs,  which  must, 
in  consequence,  be  exceedingly  well  calculated,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent excessive  vibration  and  rocking  of  the  carriage  body.  This 
is  the  reason,  as  already  stated,  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
high  speeds  on  ordinary  roads  without  the  use  of  pneumatic 
tires.  The  roads  in  such  cases  need  to  be  smoothed  in  some 
manner,  and,  as  must  be  obvious  on  reflection,  this  function 
does  not  properly  belong  to  the  wagon  springs  and  cannot  be 
delegated  to  them  without  considerable  inconvenience.  In  a 
few  words,  the  case  of  the  motor  carriage  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  railroad  car,  which  has  the  rails  of  the  track  to 
render  possible  the  desired  ends  of  perfect  traction  and  high 
speed,  with  the  minimum  of  jar  and  vibration ;  it  has  a  ready 
smoothed  road  to  run  on.  The  motor  carriage  cannot  have  such 
a  track,  hence  must  make  its  own  smooth  and  even  traction 
surface,  as  it  moves  along. 

Testing:  Pneumatic  Tires — As  seems  reasonable  on  reflec- 
tion, there  is  a  vast  difference  in  point  of  resiliency  between  the 
various  makes  and  grades  of  pneumatic  tires;  also  between 
tires  of  different  sizes,  and  between  single-tube  and  double-tube 
tires.  Usually  the  diameter  of  the  tire  to  be  used  is  calculated 
with  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  vehicle,  the  idea  being  that  a 
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given  diameter  of  tube  will  yield  a  certain  proportionate  resilient 
effect  and  tractive  efficiency.  There  is,  however,  a  very  close 
connection  between  the  two  properties,  since  a  tire  whose  reac- 
tive quality  is  high  is  superior  for  traction  to  one  that  is  more 
rigid.  This  is  true  because  greater  compressibility  entails  a 
broader  surface  to  bear  upon  the  road,  while  a  greater  reactive 
power  in  a  tire  in  resuming  its  proper  shape  after  deformation 
under  load,  or  from  contact  with  obstacles,  requires  a  smaller 
traction  effort  to  ensure  forward  progress.  Hence,  to  determine 
the  serviceability  of  a  tire  the  question  of  its  resiliency  as  com- 
pared with  others  is  very  nearly  paramount. 

Duryea*8  Tests  for  Resiliency. — Very  few  statistics  on  this 
subject  have  been  published  up  to  the  present  time,  and  very  few 


Pio.  114,— Diagram  showing  teat  of  resiliency  of  a  pneumatic  tire,  on  wheel,  dropped  to 
the  floor  from  a  measured  distance  above,  and  tracing  its  rabounds  by  a  resiliometer, 
as  described. 


systematic  experiments  for  determining  this  point  have  been 
made.  Perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  investigations  were  those 
conducted  by  C.  E.  Duryea,  some  years  since,  by  way  of  de- 
termining the  merits  of  various  makes  of  bicycle  pneumatics.  In 
a  paper  on  the  subject  communicated  to  the  writer  and  subse- 
quently published  in  a  prominent  automobile  journal,  Mr.  Dur- 
yea writes  as  follows : 

**In  the  course  of  experiments  with  cycle  tires,  the  writer  built 
a  simple  resiliometer,  believed  to  be  the  first  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  comparative  resilience  of  the  differ- 
ent tires  then  in  use.    This  device  consisted  of  a  bar  six  or  eight 
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feet  long,  forming  an  extension  of  a  wheel  axle,  the  end  of  the  bar 
being  pivote<l  to  the  wall  at  the  height  of  the  axle.  On  this  bar 
a  pencil  was  fixed  to  bear  against  a  vertical  plane  surface  adapted 
to  slide  toward  orfrom  the  wheel.  On  this  surface  paper  cards 
were  attached,  and  the  tire  to  be  tested  was  placed  on  the  wheel. 
The  wheel  was  then  lifted  a  given  distance  and  supported  by  a 
prop.  Moving  the  slide  produced  on  the  card  a  line  indicating 
the  height  from  which  the  wheel  would  fall.  Tripping  the  prop 
and  moving  the  slide  at  the  same  time  produced  a  series  of  zig- 
zag lines,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  each  being  lower  than  the  pre- 
ceding in  a  practically  fixed  relation.  After  the  wheel  quit  bounc- 
ing, another  line  would  be  drawn  showing  the  normal  position 
of  the  wheel  when  resting  on  the  ground.    The  height  of  the  first 
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rebound  above  the  lower  line,  as  compared  with  the  distance 
between  the  lines,  was  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  tire's  resilience 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  other  tires. 

"Many  hundreds  of  cards  were  made,  both  from  smooth  sur- 
faces and  from  obstacles,  such  as  a  one-inch  rod  resting  on  the 
floor  across  the  path  of  the  tire.  A  tire  that  gave  good  results 
from  a  smooth  surface  would  not  necessarily  give  good  results 
from  an  obstacle,  while  the  tire  that  gave  good  results  from  a 
rough  surface  generally  gave  good  results  from  a  smooth.  Tires 
of  equal  size  and  weight,  as  nearly  as  possible,  were  tested  at 
equal  air  pressures  and  also  at  diflfcrcnl  air  pressures.  The  re- 
sults of  the  tests  showed  that  good  tires  possessed  a  resiliency  of 
eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  under  favorable  circumstances. 
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while  other  tires  fell  as  low  as  fifty-five  to  sixty  per  cent,  under 
the  most  favorable  tests  that  could  be  given  them — clearly  a  vast 
difference,  and  to  the  writer  an  unexpected  one 

Tests  on  the  Quality  of  the  Fabric— "The  tests  further 
showed  that  the  fabric  of  the  tire  should  be  free  to  yield  in  a 
direction  lengthwise  of  the  tire  and  that  the  air  should  be  con- 
fined by  threads  encircling  the  tire  transversely,  i.  e.,  around  its 
smallest  section.  These  tests  were  amply  borne  out  in  practice 
by  the  adoption  of  thread  tires,  which  are  admitted  to  be  much 
faster  than  woven  fabric  or  canvas  tires. 

"The  tests  further  demonstrated  that  the  tire  should  be  held 
on  by  some  means  other  than  the  strength  of  the  fabric,  for  if 
the  fabric  must  hold  the  tire  the  threads  must  run  more  or  less 
lengthwise  of  the  tire,  whereas,  as  already  stated,  the  best  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  placing  the  threads  crosswise  of  the  tire. 
This  same  placing  of  the  threads  has  an  advantage  in  the  matter 
of  durability,  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  strength  of  the  fabric 
will  be  preserved  longer  if  it  is  called  tipon  to  hold  the  air  only 
than  if  doing  double  duty  by  holding  the  tire  on  the  rim  as  well. 

'*A  third  factor,  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  light 
tires,  or  with  heavy  loads,  is  the  receptive  ability  of  the  tires.  If 
the  fabric  is  free  to  yield  lengthwise  the  obstacle  will  push  into 
the  tire  without  damaging  the  fabric  and  without  lifting  the  load. 
With  an  iron  tire,  for  example,  an  obstacle  like  a  marble  will 
force  the  load  to  be  lifted  over  it,  whereas  a  rubber  or  pneumatic 
tire  with  fabric  free  to  yield  lengthwise  simply  receives  the  mar- 
ble without  lifting  the  load.  Prints  of  the  positions  assumed  by 
the  surfaces  of  different  tires  were  made  by  placing  a  lead  wire 
on  the  obstacle  and  running  the  tire  over  it  under  load.  This 
outline  showed  very  conclusively  that  one  tire  would  take  its 
support  from  the  ground,  simply  swallowing  the  obstacle,  while 
the  other  attempted  to  lift  the  load  just  as  a  solid  hard  tire  would 
do,  in  which  case  the  strain  on  the  fabric  concentrated  at  the 
point  of  the  obstacle  must  be  very  great.'' 

Tests  on  the  Shapes  of  Rims  and  Tires. — In  addition  to 
the  results  attained,  as  above,  Mr.  Duryea  also  made  cards  illus- 
trating the  relative  merits  of  single  and  double  tube  tires  and  of 
rims  of  various  shapes  and  depths.    His  conclusions  were  that : 
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"The  ordinary  round  tire  lying  in  an  arc-shaped  rim,  as  is  the 
common  method,  cannot  utilize  its  side  walls  properly  when 
meeting  an  obstacle,  since  it  is  flattened  toward  the  rim  and 
caused  to  bend  at  the  side  abruptly  at  two  places;  being  bent 
outward  over  the  edge  of  the  rim  and  inward  at  its  widest  point. 
The  outward  bend,  together  with  dirt  which  may  get  between 
tire  and  rim,  tends  to  chafe  the  tire  on  the  edge  of  the  rim,  a 
phenomenon  commonly  known  as  rim  cutting.  The  other  bend 
cannot  stretch  the  outer  layers  of  fabric,  so  it  must  compress 
the  inner  fabric  and  inner  rubber,  which  compression  rapidly 
causes  a  crack,  weakening  the  tire  from  the  inside,  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  a  short  while  the  tire  begins  to  swell  along  the  sides 
and  finally  bursts.    Any  rim,  therefore,  which  will  hold  the  tire 


Fio.  116.— Diagram  illustrating  the  relative  degree  of  flattening  consequent  on  deflating 
a  double-tube  pneumatic,  mechanically  scoured  to  base,  and  a  cemented  single-tube 
pneumatic,  through  one-hatf  diameter  above  edges  of  rim.  Note  the  sharp  corners  of 
the  single  tube. 

at  the  bottom  only,  and  yet  preserve  it  from  rolling  sidewise  on 
the  rim,  is  conducive  to  long  life  of  tire,  for  it  leaves  the  side  walls 
free  from  short  bends  and  increases  the  depth  of  the  tire,  which 
increases  its  beneficial  results  as  well." 


Relative  Efficiencies  of  Tires — In  order  to  illustrate  his  con- 
tention, Mr.  Duryea  prepared  figures  of  a  mechanically  fastened 
double-tube  tire  and  of  a  single-tube  cemented  tire  with  arc-shaped 
rim,  showing  their  shapes  when  inflated  and  when  deflated  to 
one-half  their  diameter.  His  conclusions  were  that,  since  a 
double-tube  tire  may  be  compressed  further  than  a  single-tube, 
a  small  tire  of  the  former  variety  is  as  efficient  in  smoothing  the 
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road  as  a  larger  one  of  the  latter  variety,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
a  proportionate  deflation  of  the  two  shows  a  further  advantage, 
in  that  the  walls  of  a  double-tube  tire  are  bent  much  shorter  for 
a  given  compression  than  in  the  single  tube,  and  are  forced  against 
the  edges  of  the  rim  with  much  less  compression,  and  that,  fur- 
ther, the  single-tube  tire  does  not  flatten  out  so  widely  in  propor- 
tion to  its  diameter  as  does  the  double  tube,  which  latter  fact  is 
of  importance,  because  added  width  means  added  supporting 
surface,  tending  to  resist  further  compression  as  it  increases.  He, 
therefore,  concludes  that : 

"The  best  automobile  tire  is  the  one  mechanically  fastened  so 
as  to  relieve  the  fabric  from  the  strain  of  holding  the  tire  in  posi- 
tion. Its  fabric  must  be  as  strong  as  possible,  because  of  the 
heavy  service  which  means  a  long  fibre  closely  woven  canvas  of 
the  greatest  possible  strength  and  the  fewest  necessary  thick- 
nesses, which  arrangement  is  less  liable  to  puncture  or  tear  than 
any  thread  fabric  and  is  yet  as  flexible  as  the  necessary  strength 
will  permit.  Being  mechanically  fastened,  the  fabric  need  not 
be  stretched  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  tire  which  in- 
creases the  resilience  and  lessens  the  strain  and  liability  of  rup- 
ture in  passing  over  obstructions." 

As  may  be  readily  understood,  a  further  advantage  gained  by 
using  a  double-tube  tire,  mechanically  fastened  at  the  base,  is  that 
the  sidewise  strains  encountered  in  turning  corners,  are  not  so 
liable  to  cause  rolling  off  the  rim.  In  bicycles  this  danger  is 
largely  averted  by  the  rake,  or  inclination,  taken  by  the  wheels 
in  turning  corners,  which  maintains  the  entire  wheel-structure, 
including  the  tire,  in  one  plane.  But,  in  automobiles  this  rake 
cannot  be  obtained  except  with  the  front  or  steer  wheels,  the 
result  being  that  the  strain  brought  upon  a  tire  in  turning  cor- 
ners at  high  speed  is  enormous.  A  tire,  standing  high  above  the 
rim,  and  rigidly  attached  at  the  base,  is  capable  of  a  very  con- 
siderable sidewise  deformation  without  particularly  great  dan- 
ger of  rupture  or  other  accident.  Howbeit,  if  the  inflation  be  in- 
sufficient, such  side  strains  are  very  liable  to  loosen  the  fasten- 
ings, particularly  when  clamps  are  used. 

Attachments  for  Double-Tube  Tlre«.— The  G.  &  J.  tire  has 
several  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Michelin  clincher.  The 
outer,  or  casing,  tube  carries  longitudinal  flanges,  intended,  as  is 
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shown,  to  fit  into  the  grooves  on  the  rim.  The  method  of  attach- 
ment is,  briefly,  to  insert  the  flange  on  the  side  carrying  the 
rubber  and  fabric  flap  piece,  shown  beneath  the  inner  tube ;  then 
to  set  the  inner  tube  in  place,  valve  first ;  finally,  to  insert  the 
flange  on  the  side  of  the  outer  tube  still  unattached  beneath  the 
opposite  groove  on  the  rim,  and  beneath  the  flap  piece  already 
mentioned.  The  side  last  attached  is  first  disengaged  in  the  act 
of  removing  the  tire  from  the  rim.  By  inserting  the  flanges  of 
the  outer  tube  in  the  grooves  of  the  rim  a  very  firm  grip  is  ob- 
tained, which  cannot  be  disturbed  without  the  use  of  a  special  tool 


furnished  with  each  set  of  these  tires.  Moreover,  this  secure  at- 
tachment at  the  base  of  the  tube  neutralizes  the  tendency  to  creep, 
which  effect  is  greatly  increased  by  perfect  inflation.  The  secure 
attachment,  obtained  by  the  flanges,  is  augmented  in  the  MichcSin 
tires  by  the  use  of  such  higs  and  screws  as  are  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  the  type  of  lire  described  above.  The  danger  of  punc- 
ture is  largely  overcome  in  this  tire  by  thickening  and  corrugat- 
ing the  tread,  but  should  puncture  ever  occur,  it  is  possible  to 
readily  detach  the  outer  tube  from  the  wheel  rim,  in  order  to 
apply  the  necessary  cement  and  patches  to  the  inner. 
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The  Dunlop  Double-Tube  Tire.  —  With  the  Dunlop  double- 
tube  carriage  tire  the  process  of  attaching  is  somewhat  similar, 
although  the  flanges  are  here  replaced  by  one  or  several  endless 
wire  rings,  inserted  in  the  fabric  of  the  outer  tube,  and  of  such 
length  as  to  fit  the  rim  tightly  at  the  base  of  the  tubular  retaining 
flanges  or  edges,  as  shown,  when  the  inner  tube  is  inflated.  The 
process  of  attachment  of  the  outer  tube  is,  briefly,  to  insert  the 
wire  edge  of  one  side  of  the  outer  tube  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
central  channel  of  the  rim,  which,  as  may  be  readily  understood, 
permits  the  ring  to  be  forced  over  the  tubular  edges  with  very 
slight  effort.  The  inner  tube  is  then  put  into  place,  valve  first, 
after  which  the  other  wire  ring  is  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the 
central  channel  and  similarly  urged  over  the  edges  of  the  rim.  By 
inflating  the  inner  tube,  the  wire  rings  are  forced  against  the 
bases  of  the  tubular  edges ;  all  tendency  to  roll  or  pull  off  under 
this  outward  stress  being  thus  overcome.  A  very  firm  and  rigid 
attachment  is  also  made  at  the  base,  completely  around  the  rim, 
with  the  result  that  creeping  is  rendered  impossible.  The  tubular 
retaining  edges  obviate  rim-cutting,  as  the  tire  is  forced  against 
them,  under  the  weight  of  the  carriage.  The  layer  of  fabric  at  the 
base  of  the  inner  tube  eliminates  all  tendency  to  pinching  or  wear- 
ing of  the  rubber  against  the  corners  of  the  case  tube,  which  was 
a  constant  source  of  anxiety  in  some  of  the  earlier  patterns  of  this 
tire  made  without  such  protection.  Some  Dunlop  tires,  intended 
for  heavier  service,  have  an  additional,  detachable  tread-piece, 
which  may  be  readily  replaced  by  proper  appliances  when  worn, 
thus  ensuring  a  much  longer  life  to  the  tire  and  acting  as  an 
additional  precaution  against  puncture. 

The  Qoodyear  Tire. — The  theory  of  producing  firm  attach- 
ment between  tire  and  rim  by  the  use  of  endless  wire  rings,  or 
bands,  is  also  applied  in  the  Goodyear  vehicle  tire,  as  is  shown 
in  an  accompanying  figure.  The  walls  and  tread  of  this  tire  are 
composed  of  the  usual  layers  of  fabric  and  rubber,  which  are  con- 
tinued also  into  the  square  portion  intended  to  fit  the  rim.  At 
either  side  of  the  base,  and  so  disposed  as  to  bear  against  the 
outwardly  flanged  edges  of  the  rim  channel,  are  ribbons  of  wire 
inserted  in  the  fabric  of  the  tire  wall.  The  wires  of  these  ribbons 
are  braided  together,  like  the  threads  of  a  cotton  shoe  string  or  a 
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binding  tape,  so  as  to  shorten  in  length  under  any  impulse  to 
spread  the  strands  apart.  The  braiding,  being  thus  spread  by  the 
inflation  of  the  tire,  contracts  in  length  so  as  to  grip  the  rim  very 
firmly,  and  prevents  all  creeping  or  other  movement  tending  to 
cut  either  the  wire  or  the  fabric.  The  arrangement  permits  the 
use  of  a  shallower  rim  than  is  possible  with  most  other  pneumatic 
tires. 

A  Non-CollapsiMe  Tire. — The  Munger  single  tube  tire,  as 
shown  in  Kig,  105,  bears  on  its  upper  and  lower  walls  longitudinal 
rubber  bufTers,  so  shaped  as  to  fit  together  in  case  the  tire  be- 


Fio.  118— Wheels  aod  runntn);  eear  of  &"tnck-layliii:"  tractor,  dGBlened  to  travel  nn 
onliiiary  ruiuia  with  a  small  amounl  ol  BUrface  friction  without  tlio  uhi  at  pnouniaiii^ 

comes  deflated  from  any  cause.  In  this  contingency  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  wheel  should  run  on  its  rim,  to  its  obvious 
destruction,  since  these  buffers  prevent  complete  collapse  and  to 
a  large  extent  give  the  effect  of  a  solid  tire.  The  tread  buffer  also 
renders  puncture  from  sharp  obstacles  an  exceedingly  remote 
possibility.  It  further  presents  a  greater  surface  than  does  the 
ordinary  round-faced  tire  for  the  displacement  of  air,  and,  as  a 
result,  can  be  used  with  less  inflation  with  consequently  better 
resiliency  and  power  to  absorb  vibration.  One  disadvantage, 
however,  lies  in  the  lips  overhanging  the  edges  of  the  rims,  which 
would  seem  to  prevent  the  sides  from  bending  as  freely  as  de- 
sirable. 
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Tractive  Devices:  Traclc-iaiyins  Wheels— In  order  to  at- 
tain the  end  of  superior  traction,  otherwise  than  by  the  use  of 
pneumatic  tires,  several  inventors  have  devised  and  patented  road 
locomotives  that  lay  a  track  as  they  advance.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  suitably  constructed  chain  belt  passing 
around  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle  and  driving  them  from  a 
sprocket  directly  geared,  or  on  a  countershaft.  One  of  the  best 
designed  of  these  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure.  It  would 
undoubtedly  serve  the  ends  of  ready  traction  and  power  economy, 
but  has  never  been  tested  under  high  speed  conditions.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  seems  hardly  suitable  for  motor  carriage  pur- 
poses, and  is  mentioned  only  to  show  that  the  necessity  met  by 
pneumatic  tires  has  been  repeatedly  apprehended  by  vehicle  de- 
signers. 

A  Double  Interacting:  Elastic  Wheel. — ^Another  device  of 
more  recent  invention  and  even  greater  excellence  of  design  de- 
serves mention  in  this  connection.  It  is,  in  short,  a  wheel  con- 
trived to  combine  the  durability  and  good  tractive  properties  of  a 
solid  tire  with  the  resiliency  of  a  pneumatic,  while  quite  effectu- 
ally protecting  the  latter  from  puncture  and  other  wearing 
strains  of  travel.  These  ends  are  achieved  with  a  very  ingenious 
mechanism,  by  which  two  wheels  are  hung  on  one  hub  or  axle 
boss,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  the  outer  one 
being  shod  with  an  ordinary  solid  tire,  the  inner  with  a  pneu- 
\  matic.    Of  course,  in  order  that  the  desired  effect  should  be  per- 

fectly achieved,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  play 
between  the  two  wheels,  permitting  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  to 
bear  against  the  lowest  point  of  the  pneumatic  tire  on  the  inner 
wheel,  without  involving  distortion  of  any  part  of  the  structure, 
Accordingfly,  the  hub  is  constructed  in  sections,  between  which 
considerable  movement  is  possible..  These  sections,  as  con^ruct- 
ed  for  several  types  of  these  wheels,  arc  shown  in  accompanying 
sketches,  and  are,  briefly :  A  central  hub  plate — or  spoke  hanger 
i  where  wire  spokes  are  used — which  is  perforated  to  fit  loosely 

over  the  axle  boss,  and  has  also  a  slot  cut  on  two  opposite  radii 
from  the  nave :  two  other  hub'  plates,  or  "half  hubs,"  similarly 
\  perforated  and  interiorlv  slotted,  and  also  arranged  for  attaching 

\\  spokes;  two  "intermediate  floating:  ^ide  plates,"  with  keys  set 

jj  upon  reverse  sides  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  ^lid^ 


I 
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plates,  being  set  between  each  of  the  outer  hub  plates  and  the 
central  hub,  have  their  keys  or  splines  inserted  in  the  grooves 
above  mentioned,  thus  permitting  a  complete  rotative  move- 
ment between  the  central  hub  and  the  outer  hub  plates,  which 
gives  the  desired  play  between  the  former  and  the  two  latter. 


Pio.  119.— The  Double  Interacting  Wheel,  constructed  for  heavy  carriajfe  use.  As  may 
be  seen,  it  consists  of  two  distinct  wheels  hung  on  one  axle  and  in  the  same  plane. 
The  larger  has  a  solid  rubber  tire  for  the  sake  of  good  traction,  the  smaller  nas  a 
pneumatic  for  the  needed  resilient  effect. 

Construction  of  the  Double  Interacting:  Wheel. — The  central 
hub  supports  the  spokes  of  the  outer,  or  larger,  wheel,  which  is 
shod  with  the  solid  rubber  tire,  and  the  outer  hub  plates  attach 
similarly  from  either  side  to  the  inner,  or  smaller,  wheel,  which 
is  shod  with  the  pneumatic.  Since  the  hub  of  this  inner,  or 
smaller,  wheel  fits  snugly  over  the  axle  boss,  the  outer  one  hav- 
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ing  considerable  play  around  it,  it  follows  that  the  effect  ot  the 
load  is  to  bring  the  weight  upon  the  pneumatic  tire,  which  bears 
against  a  circular  channel,  thus  delivering  the  benefit  of  its  re- 
siliency to  nearly  one-half  the  wheel  diameter,  rather  than  to 
only  one  point  at  the  ground.  Thus,  while  a  free  movement  radi- 
ally is  permitted  by  the  interaction  of  the  wheels,  they  are  so 
locked,  by  the  keys  or  splines  on  the  floating  guide  plates  of  the 
hub,  that  they  are  compelled  to  rotate  together.  A  wheel  thus 
constructed  may  be  tested  in  the  manner  above  specified,  and 
will  show  the  elTect  of  the  pneumatic  tire's  resiliency,  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  if  the  tire  were  mounted  on  the  outer  rim  in 


Fia.  130.— Elemeats  of  the  Compound  Hub  of  the  Double  loteractlnK  Wheel.  A  Is  the 
outer  hub  plate,  showliig  Interior  slot.  B  to  one  of  the  two  floating  guulc  plates,  cw- 
ryln^  keys  or  splines,  arrftOROd  on  either  side,  as  indicated.  C  la  the  eenlral  hub 
plate,  also  slotted,  aod  amuiged  for  hanginB  spokes, 

contact  with  the  ground.  At  the  same  time  the  tire  is  perfectly 
protected  from  puncture ;  is  not  liable  to  creep,  since  the  strain 
of  the  load,  delivered  at  the  point  of  contact  on  the  outer  rim, 
is  transmitted  through  a  V-shaped  area  to  the  interior  of  the 
wheel,  thus  involving  that  the  pneumatic  tire  be  bound  by  a 
considerable  arc  of  its  outside  containing  channel.  Such  a  con- 
struction and  operation  also  prevent  destruction  of  the  pneu- 
matic from  other  causes,  such  as  wrenching  and  kneading  on 
the  rim,  that  result  in  tearing  and  overheating.  This  means  that 
a  cheaper  pneumatic  tube  may  be  used  than  would  be  possible 
against  the  ground  under  heavy  load. 
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CHAPTER   TEN. 

THE    THEORY,  CONSTRUCTION,   AND  OPERATION   OF  STEAM 

BOILERS. 

Principles  of  tlie  Steam  Ens:ine. —  While  it  may  seem  hardly 
necessary  to  treat  of  the  theory  and  construction  of  the  steam 
engine,  even  in  a  book  intended  for  non-technical  readers,  a  brief 
review  of  main  points  ciannot  fail  to  make  clearer  what  is  to  fol- 
low. As  is  well  understood,  the  steam  engine  depends  for  its 
operation  on  the  expansive  power  of  water  vapor  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat.  When  water  passes  from  the  liquid  into  the  gaseous 
state  its  tendency  to  expand  is  immense,  and  any  attempt  to  resi-st 
or  confine  the  process  is  the  occasion  for  producing  a  force  of  al- 
most unlimited  possibilities.  Thus,  when  water  is  heated  above 
212  degrees  in  a  confined  receptacle,  known  as  a  boiler,  there  is 
generated  a  pressure  sufficient  to  move  machinery.  Being  let  out 
through  valves  operated  by  properly  adjusted  gears,  it  may  be 
controlled  so  that,  by  its  expansive  force,  it  drives  backward  and 
forward  the  piston  sliding  in  a  hollow  cylinder ;  thence  by  piston 
rod,  cranks  and  wheels,  imparting  its  energy  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  work. 

Conditions  of  Steam  Generation. — There  are  certain  condi- 
tions which  must  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  steam  engine 
boilers,  in  order  to  ensure  the  heating  of  the  entire  volume  of 
water  contained  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  These  conditions 
refer  to  the  properties  of  water  as  a  conductor  of  heat.  In  the 
first  place,  in  water  as  in  air,  the  tendency  is  for  the  heated  por- 
tions to  rise ;  thus  if  the  heat  is  applied  at  the  top  of  an  enclosed 
body  of  water  the  first  few  inches  may  be  near  the  boiling  point, 
while  the  layers  below  will  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  as  cold  as 
before  heat  was  applied.  If,  however,  the  heat  be  applied  at  the 
bottom  of  a  boiler  a  circulation  will  immediately  be  established, 
the  heated  layers  from  below  constantly  tending  to  rise,  and  the 
unheated  above  constantly  tending  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Some 
shell  boilers — that  is  to  say,  boilers  consisting  of  a  water  space 
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pierced  by  heating  flues — have  specially  arranged  screens  to  con- 
trol the  circulation  of  the  water  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  advantageous  in  separating  the  various  layers 
of  water  and  hastening  the  process  of  steaming  by  preventing 
the  undue  giving-off  of  heat.  Many  water-tube  boilers,  consist- 
ing of  coils  or  trains  of  tubes  containing  water,  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  constructing  the  tubular  system  in  the  general  di- 
rections of  water  circulation  in  relation  to  the  steam  drum,  thus 
securing  rapid  and  evenly  distributed  steam  generatioa 

Power  Capacity  of  Steam  Boilers. —  In  order  to  obtain  good 
results  from  a  steam  engine,  it  is  obvious  that  all  parts  must  be 
in  proportion.  That  is  to  sa^ ,  the  boiler  must  be  capable  of  gen- 
erating sufficient  steam  to  drive  the  cylinders  and  enable  the  ma- 
chinery to  be  moved  accordingly.  Now,  the  power  of  boiler 
and  engine  may  be  calculated  by  simple  rules  of  proportion, 
which,  when  followed  in  the  work  of  construction,  permit  econ- 
omy of  space  and  material.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  a  boiler 
of  large  generating  capacity  will  develop  less  power  with  a  poor 
engine,  one  using  steam  wastefully  or  being  otherwise  faulty, 
than  with  an  engine  of  better  design.  With  the  former  it  might 
be  able  to  develop  only  sixty  horse  power,  with  the  latter  lOO 
horse  power,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  a  boiler  built  for  an 
ultimate  capacity  of  sixty  horse  power  can  drive  to  its  full 
strength  an  engine  of  lOO  horse  power.  It  cannot  generate  suffi- 
cient steam,  nor  with  sufficient  rapidity.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  there  must  be  a  standard  for  measuring  the  generative  power 
of  a  boiler,  which  is  different  from  that  applied  in  calculating  for 
the  engine.  The  standard  horse  power  at  the  boiler — the  power 
required  to  raise  33,000  pounds  through  one  foot  in  each  minute 
—is,  accordingly,  the  evaporation  of  thirty  pounds  of  water  per 
hour,  fed  to  the  boiler  at  a  temperature  of  100  degrees,  Fahren- 
heit, and  giving  a  pressure  of  seventy  pounds,  as  indicated  by  the 
steam  gauge.  Hence,  it  follows  that  tests  for  boilers  are  based 
upon  their  capacity  for  evaporating  so  many  pounds  of  water  per 
hour,  under  the  conditions  specified. 

Rut  the  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  evaporation  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  heat  applied  to  the  water  in  the  boiler  for  each 
cubic  inch  of  its  contents.    Hence  it  is  that  the  power  of  a  boiler 
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to  evaporate  so  many  pounds  of  water  per  hour  at  a  given  pres- 
sure in  the  gauge  may  be  calculated  directly  from  its  heating 
surface  as  compared  to  its  cubic  content.  The  greater  the  heat- 
ing surface,  the  greater  the  capacity  for  generating  given  horse 
power;  and  the  smaller  the  heating  surface,  as  compared  with 
the  contained  volume  of  water,  the  smaller  this  capacity.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle,  boilers  are  constructed  with  tubes 


Fmb.  lil,  laS  and  laS.— Exterior  and  sectional  eteTation  of  an  upright  rtatlonary  boiler, 
also  plan,  jhoirintr  "he  Rrale  bars  and  the  BurmundlnK  waierlec.    In  theSH  figureii, 

the  lower  tube  plate:  g.  thu  upper  tube  plato.    Ttie  feed  water  la  heat«l  In  chu  water' 
leg  around  the  Ore  boi, 

or  flues  running  in  their  length  from  head  to  head,  in  order  that 
the  heat  from  the  furnace  may  be  directly  applied  to  as  many 
cubic  inches  of  water  as  possible,  as  the  smoke  and  gases  of 
combustion  pass  through,  under  draught,  on  the  way  to  the 
chimney.  The  number  and  size  of  these  flues,  therefore,  consti- 
tutes the  standard  for  a  boiler's  capacity  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  diameter  of  its  shell. 
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Rule  for  Computing  Boiler  Capacity. — The  rule  usually  ap- 
plied in  calculating  the  steaming  capacity  of  a  shell  boiler  is  to 
find  the  total  number  of  square  fei;t  of  heating  surface,  and  divide 
by  fifteen.  This  gives  the  nominal  horse  power  capacity,  since, 
as  has  been  calculated,  a  boiler  can  generate  one  horse  power  in 
steam  on  each  fifteen  square  feet  of  the  heating  surface.  In  hori- 
zontal stationary  boilers  a  portion  of  the  shell — generally  two- 
thirds — is  counted  as  heating  surface,  being  directly  exposed  to 
the  fire,  but  in  computing  for  most  of  the  boilers  used  on  Ameri- 


Fro.  134.— The  Kitt»-Trakin  Dry-Plate  Boilor,  for  Bttam  carrl«c<a.  This  boiler  eonBtdto  of 
two  aeunleu  aleel  preaunKi  rivptcd  toeethor  tlinniRb  a,  flarm,  >■  ahown.  Tbu  lliwa 
are  Inserteil  Ihroueh  perfurallcinB  In  llie  ii|>iwr  and  lower  cninn  sheets,  ami  In  the 
Intermediate  dry  platu,  aim)  nvuurcd  by  the  rivets.  SulUolent  spnce  Is  ten,  otdiukI  the 
flues  to  allow  the  Bl«aiii  \*>  colh'Ct  above  tlieulate.  soiiK  thence  to  ttie  engine.  The 
dry  plate  rormsa  very  elHuient  sepanUor.  Tlie  steam  vunnecl  ion  to  the  englDc  la  by 
the  vortiual  tube  attlie  cciitrenf  the  upper  tiilie  plain.  It  extenilsonly  aRliort  <lia- 
tance  <atu  the  apace  above  the  dry  plal«,  thus  ensuring  the  t<sal\i\f^  \it  pi^rCei'tly  dry 


can  steam  automobiles,  the  total  area  outside  of  the  flues  is  so 
insignificant  that  it  need  not  be  included  in  general  calculations 
on  the  boiler  horse  power. 

The  quick  steaming  power,  due  to  increasing  the  heating  sur- 
face in  proportion  to  the  water-content  of  the  boiler,  realized  in 
modem  boilers,  particularly  in  some  of  the  small  ones  used  on 
steam  carriages,  has  brought  the  average  very  much  below  fifteen 
square  feet  per  horse  power.  Some  water-tube  boilers  have  one 
horse-power  for  each  five  square  feet. 
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Rapid  aeneratlon  of  Steam. — As  we  have  seen,  a  boiler 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  steam  road  carriage  must  combine 
hghtness,  compactness,  strength  and  power-generating  capacity. 
It  must  also  be  capable  of  rapid  generation.  That  is  to  say,  it 
must  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  have  the  steam  up  within  a 
reasonably  short  time  after  the  fire  is  started.  Were  it  not  possi- 
ble to  do  this  there  would  be  vexatious  delays  at  the  beginning 
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and  also  considerable  waste  in  fuel  and  water,  through  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  heater  at  work  during  stops,  long  or  short. 
All  such  faults  would  greatly  embarrass  its  usefulness  in  the 
.hands  of  persons  not  skilled  engineers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  result  of  rapid  generation  may  be  achieved  in  any 
boiler  combining  a  large  heating  surface  with  compactness  of 
construction,  and  by   observing  these  simple  conditions  most 
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American  steam  automobiles  are  highly  efficient  in  this  respect. 
Another  result  which  seems  to  follow  in  boilers  constructed  for 
rapid  generation — having  a  large  heating  sunace  in  comparison 
with  its  cubic  water-content — is  that  a  horse  power  may  be  de- 
veloped very  greatly  in  excess  of  that  allowed  by  the  formula 
above  quoted.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  particularly  true  of  water 
tube  boilers. 

There  are  several  methods  of  increasing  the  heating  surface  of 
a  boiler,  any  one  of  which  will  prove  efficient  within  certain  lim- 
its.   In  general,  it  seems  a  good  rule  that  the  cubic  capacity  of 
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the  water  chamber  may  be  decreased,  in  order  that  the  heating 
surface  may  be  proportionately  increased.  This  result  may  be 
achieved  by  inserting  a  larger  number  of  flues,  as  in  the  boilers 
of  most  American  carriages.  Water-tube  boilers  also  accom- 
plish the  same  result  by  the  excellent  device  of  feeding  water 
into  a  coil  or  a  train  of  pipes  which  are  directly  exposed  to  the- 
heater.  Particularly  when  the  pipes  are  Joined  to  a  separate 
steam  chamber,  this  type  of  boiler  has  been  found  very  efficient 
for  vehicle  work,  and  is  largely  used  on  heavy  steam  wagons. 
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Hanner  of  Securing  Boiler  Flues.— The  flues  of  boilers  are 
secured  to  the  tube  plates  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

Both  plates  are  bored  with  the  required  number  of  holes  of  a 
size  suited  to  fit  the  flues  exactly.  The  flues,  when  inserted  in 
the  holes,  arc  expanded  by  the  use  of  a  mandrel,  and  the  protrud- 
ing ends  are  then  flanged  over  upon  the  plates.  In  locomotive 
boilers  and  in  some  others  of  large  power  extra  security  is  at- 
tained by  driving  a  slightly  tapering  ferrule  into  the  tube  at  the 
outer  end,  leaving  a  small  portion  protruding,  so  that,  should  a 
leak  be  sprung  at  the  end,  the  joint  may  be  tightened  by  driving 
it  home.  Such  ferrules  are  usually  omitted  in  the  construction 
of  automobile  boilers,  the  moderate  pressure  at  which  they  are 


Flo.  ltd.— Method  of  eipaadlDg  the  endB  of  Dues  Into  the  crowfl  pUie  of  a,  boiler,  A  ta 
thr  crown  piste;  R,  tUe  Hue  tube:  D,  where  the  end  or  the  flue  is  flanged  oter;  C.  b 
fcmila  for  giving  extra  tlehlneBS,  u  BometimeB  uied. 

worked  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  break  a  well-made  joint  of 
the  kind  described.  Moreover,  as  the  co-efficient  of  expansion 
for  copper,  of  which  the  flues  of  small  boilers  are  usually  made, 
is  greater  than  that  for  steel  or  iron,  which  composes  the  rest  of 
the  boiler,  the  flues  expand  first,  thus  adding  another  clement 
of  security  to  the  joint. 

Also,  since,  at  very  high  temperatures,  copper  begins  to  ex- 
pand less  rapidly  than  iron  or  steel,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  a 
leak  at  the  flue  joints,  which  prevents  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Any  serious  leaks  from  this  cause  may  be  readily  re- 
paired by  a  tube  expander,  when  the  boiler  is  cooled.  Thus 
copper  flues  furnish  a  factor  of  safety. 
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Shell  and  Water  Tube  Boilers — Both  varieties  of  boiler  are 
used  in  automobile  construction,  although  in  most  of  the  best 
known  makes  of  American  steam  carriage  the  small  shell  with  a 
large  number  of  flues  seems  to  be  the  favorite.  Numerous  engi- 
neering authorities,  however,  claim  that  the  water  tube  variety 
is  better  adapted  to  light  road  carriages,  intended  for  the  use  of 

amateur  engine  drivers,  from  the  fact  that,  as  they  are  less  liable 
to  explode  with  disastrous  consequences,  there  is  no  temptation 
to  allow  the  water  level  to  rise  unduly  and  thus  cause  "priming," 
or  the  delivery  of  hot  water  into  the  cylinders.  With  the  best 
shell  boilers  there  is  danger  of  explosion  if  the  water  is  allowed 
to  sink  below  a  certain  level,  or  incrustations  on  the  base  plate 
decrease  the  conducting  properties  of  the  metal.  Either  condi- 
tion is  liable  to  cause  overheating.    Thus  fuse  plugs  are  inserted 


Fio.  130.— The  Dudgeon  Boiler  Flue  Expander,  as  used  for  making  expanded  Joints  on  the 

flues  of  large  boilers. 


Fio.  131.— An  Expander  for  the  tubes  of  carriage  boilers.    By  the  use  of  this  tool  damage 

to  the  boiler  may  be  rea<lily  repairoil. 

at  some  convenient  place,  so  as  to  melt  when  the  metal  of  the 
shell  becomes  unusually  heated  and  allow  the  remnant  of  water 
to  extinguish  the  fire.  Such  fusible  plugs  arc  usually  made  of 
same  alloy  of  tin  and  bismuth,  and  melt  at  various  temperatures 
up  to  400  degrees,  Fahrenheit. 

The  Blow -Off  Cock. — This  is  an  important  attachment  of  all 
boilers,  furnishing  a  ready  means  of  removing  the  water  from  the 
boiler  under  pressure  of  its  own  steam,  which  is  called  "blowing- 
oflF."  It  is  also  used  in  some  carriages  for  attaching  a  hose  to 
fill  the  boiler  at  starting,  or  for  injecting  water  for  cleaning  the 
interior.  It  is  usually  closed  with  a  box  nut  for  receiving  a 
wrench,  but  sometimes  by  a  cock,  as  in  large  boilers. 


CHAPTER    ELEVEN. 

THE  TESTING  AND  REGULATING  ATTACHMENTS  OF  STEAM 

BOILERS. 

Boiler  Attachmtnts :  Try-Cocks  and  Water  Glass. — In  op- 
erating a  boiler  of  any  design  it  is  essential  both  for  safety  and 
efficiency  that  the  engineer  should  be  kept  constantly  informed 
on  the  level  of  the  water  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  For 
this  reason  boilers  are  fitted  with  try-cocks,  water  glass  and 
steam  gauge,  all  of  which  are  depicted  in  accompanying  figures. 
There  are  usually  three  tiy-cocks,  as  shown,  the  upper  one  in- 
tended for  steam,  the  second  at  the  working  level  of  the  water, 
and  the  third  at  a  fixed  point  above  the  fire  line.  In  conditions 
of  uncertainty  in  the  action  of  the  water  glass  the  engineer  may 
find  out  whether  the  water  level  is  too  low  by  opening  the  lower 
cock,  or  may  find  if  it  is  too  high  by  opening  the  two  upper  ones. 
In  making  test  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  cock  open  sufficiently 
long  to  discover  whether  all  steam,  all  water,  or  a  mixture  of  both 
is  escaping.  In  large  boilers  it  is  desirable  thus  to  open  the  try- 
cocks  several  times  a  day. 

The  water  glass,  or  water  column,  furnishes  a  ready  means  for 
determining  the  exact  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  It  con- 
sists of  two  cocks  opening  into  collars  arranged  to  be  connected 
by  a  length  of  glass  tubing,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  By  opening 
these  cocks  the  height  of  the  water  may  be  seen  in  the  glass  tube. 
Since  it  is  such  an  important  consideration  in  boiler  operation 
that  the  water  level  should  be  constantly  watched,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  water  column  should  be  placed  wliere  the  engineer  may 
constantly  observe  it.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  steam  carriages  it  is 
disposed  in  the  side  of  the  body  beneath  the  seat,  its  condition 
being  readily  observable  by  the  driver  by  reflection  in  a  small 
mirror  set  to  one  side  of  the  dashboard.  Lamps  are  also  ar- 
ranged behind  it,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water  may  be  observed 
at  night. 

The  water  glass  also  gives  information  on  the  condition  of  the 
water  within  the  boiler,  as  when  oil  or  scum  has  collected  on  the 
surface,  causing  foaming.    Then  the  uneven  fluctuations  in  the 
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water  level  indicate  the  condition  beyond  doubt.  When  this  con- 
dition is  noted  it  is  time  to  blow  off  the  boiler,  or,  at  least,  to  ob- 
serve carefully  its  operation. 

Troubles  with  the  Water  Olass.— Troubles  with  the  water 
glass  that  must  be  constantly  guarded  against  are  stoppage  by 
sediment  and  the  breaking  of  the  glass  tube.    The  former  diffi- 
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culty  may  generally  be  remedied  by  closing  the  lower  cock  and 
allowing  the  steam  from  the  upper  one  to  blow  through  the 
drain  cock  shown  at  the  bottom.  In  case  the  glass  tube  be 
broken  it  is  necessary  only  to  close  both  cocks,  and  insert  a  new 
tube  in  the  collars,  having  first  removed  the  nuts  and  packings  at 
top  and  bottom.  In  order  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  breakage 
of  the  glass  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  too  sudden  changes  of  tern- 
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perature  in  the  column,  when  first  opening  the  cocks,  after  get- 
ting up  steam. 

Most  of  the  water  glasses  used  on  steam  carriage  boilers  have 
self-closing  valves,  which  operate  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam 
in  case  the  glass  is  broken.  In  the  use  of  these  valves  particular 
care  is  needed,  since  they  are  very  liable  to  be  clogged  with  sedi- 
ment or  incrustation,  causing  false  indications  of  the  water  level 
and  enabling  the  boiler  to  be  burned  out  before  the  driver  knows 
that  anything  is  wrong.  Several  carriage  owners,  in  the  writer's 
experience,  have  had  these  valves  removed,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  closing  the  cocks  every  time  the  glass  is  broken.  This 


Fig.  184. 
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Fig.  184.— Water  column,  try-cocks  and  water  glaas  of  the  "  Locomobile  "  Carriage.  The 
water  column  Is  connected  to  the  boiler  at  top  and  bottom,  as  shown.  The  continuap 
tion  of  the  lower  pipe  to  the  right  leads  to  the  steam  gauj^. 

Fig.  185.--Type  of  check  valve  for  a  water  glass.  As  may  be  seen,  the  cone-shaped  valve 
remains  m  the  position  shown,  so  long  as  the  pressure  is  the  same  at  both  sides. 
When  the  water  glass  is  broken,  the  steam,  coming  through  the  pipe  at  the  left 
causes  the  valve  to  rise  into  its  seat,  thus  closing  the  opening. 

rnay  be  a  rather  exceptional  experience,  but  it  is  extremely  de- 
sirable, if  not  imperative,  to  verify  the  water  glass  reading  by  the 
try-cocks  before  starting  the  carriage. 

The  water  glass  is  an  important  piece  of  mechanism,  and  can- 
not be  too  closely  observed  and  cared  for.  Skilled  engine  drivers 
take  its  record  constantly,  and  so  very  important  is  it  that  no 
error  regarding  the  water  level  should  be  made  that  some  in- 
ventors have  proposed  using  colored  floats  to  attract  the  driver's 
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eye,  and  enable  readier  reading  of  tlie  record.  A  supply  ol  glass 
tubes  should  always  be  kept  on  hand  in  a  steam  carriage  so  that 
breakage  may  be  immediately  repaired.  Also,  every  possible 
precaution  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  accumulation  ol 
sediment  that  might  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  water  into 
the  glass.  It  is  well  to  clear  the  tube  by  flushing  with  steam  at 
frequent  periods. 

Low  Water  Alarm  Devices — In  order  to  provide  against  the 
neglect  and  mismanagement  frequently  to  be  encountered  in  driv- 


ing steam  carriages,  the  water  glass  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
further  form  of  attachment,  known  as  a  low  water  alarm.  There 
are  several  good  varieties  of  this  contrivance  on  the  market,  all 
of  which  are  constructed  so  that  when  the  water  from  the  boiler, 
admitted  by  cocks  and  tubes  to  the  body  of  the  instrument,  has 
fallen  below  the  desired  level  a  valve  will  be  opened  and  steam 
admitted  to  a  whistle.  The  sound  of  the  whistle  warns  the  driver 
that  the  boiler  feed  is  in  some  way  out  of  order. 

The  "Reliance"  low  water  alarm,  shown  in  section  in  an  ac- 
companying cut,  consists  of  a  cylindrical  steel  chamber,  in  which 
a  hollow  metal  spheroid  depends  from  the  end  of  a  lever.  The 
fulcrum  of  this  lever  is  at  the  opposite  end,  and  immediately 
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above  it  is  a  lug  which  operates  a  needle  valve,  as  shown.  So 
long  as  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  the  gauge  column  is  at  the 
proper  height  the  ball,  or  spheroid,  floats,  thus  holding  the  lever 
up,  and  keeping  the  needle  valve  closed.  When  the  water  level 
falls,  the  float  falls  with  it,  depressing  the  lever  and  opening  the 
valve,  with  the  result  that  steam  is  admitted  to  the  whistle.  Such 
a  device  is  perfectly  reliable,  unless  the  float  be  broken  or  punc- 
tured, as  seldom  happens,  since  both  it  and  the  cylinder  contain- 
ing it  are  constructed  to  withstand  higher  pressures  than  are  or- 
dinarily used  in  the  boilers  of  steam  carriages. 

The  Kitts  low  water  alarm  is  of  somewhat  different  construc- 
tion ;  using  a  solid  weight  of  phosphor  bronze,  to  which  are  at- 
tached compound  levers  to  open  the  whistle  valve,  when  the 
water  level  falls  too  far.  The  theory  is  that  the  solid  weight  is 
lighter  in  water  than  in  air,  and  that  so  long  as  the  water  stands 
at  the  required  height  around  it,  the  up-buoying  effort  will  suffice 
to  keep  the  whistle  valve  closed.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  water 
level  has  sunk  unduly  the  weight  will  drop  with  it,  thus  causing 
the  levers  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  opening  the  valve  to  admit 
steam  to  the  alarm  whistle.  The  efficiency  of  the  large  weight 
in  keeping  the  valve  normally  closed  is  furthered  by  another 
smaller  weight  on  the  second  lever,  as  shown,  bearing  direct  on 
the  valve.  The  advantage  of  this  construction,  which  is  eminently 
practical,  is  that  the  troubles  often  encountered  with  hollow  floats, 
and,  perhaps,  feared  oftener  than  encountered,  are  entirely  es- 
caped. 

The  Steam  Gauge. — Not  only  as  a  factor  of  safety,  but  also 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  power  output,  a  steam  gauge  is 
attached  to  all  well-appointed  boilers.  This  is  a  device  which 
indicates  on  a  dial  the  degree  of  pressure  generated  by  evapora- 
tion of  water  within  the  boiler.  The  steam  gauges  in  common 
use  are  the  same  in  outward  appearance,  although  all  are  con- 
structed with  one  of  the  two  varieties  of  internal  mechanism, 
geared  to  move  the  hand  under  steam  pressure.  In  the  first 
variety  the  steam  bears  upon  a  diaphragm,  regulated  to  yield  in 
proportion  to  the  pressure  exerted,  and  actuate  the  dial  mechan- 
ism accordingly.  The  second  variety  of  steam  gauge  operates 
through  the  tendency  of  a  flattened  and  bent  metal  tube  to 
straighten  out  under  pressure  of  the  steam  or  gas  within  it. 
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Such  a  gauge  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure,  which  shows 
a  tube,  flattened  to  an  ellipsoidal  cross  section,  connected  by  one 
end  to  a  steam  pipe  leading  direct  from  the  boiler.  When  the 
cock  Is  opened,  steam  is  admitted  to  the  tube,  Its  pressure  tend- 
ing to  change  the  flat  section  to  one  more  nearly  round,  and 
in  the  process  causing  the  tube  to  tend  toward  uncoiling  itself. 
This  tendency  toward  uncoiling  is  in  the  direction  of  a  straight 
line  conformation,  and  hence  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  at- 
tached, as  shown,  to  a  link  which  connects  It  to  a  lever  bearing 
a  toothed  segment,  tends  to  move  to  the  left  (as  in  the  cut). 


le  dial  pli 


litChleD  sUglilly  by  its  prcssur 


iKKX; 


led  and  curved 


causing  the  link  to  move  the  lever.  As  the  lever  is  dragged  by 
the  link,  the  toothed  segment  actuates  a  pinion  carrying  the 
hand  of  the  dial  on  its  spindle,  thus  indicating  the  pressure,  at 
work  against  the  flattened  walls  of  the  tube,  on  the  dial  of  the 
gauge,  which  is  shown  in  the  front  view. 

Most  gauges  working  on  the  diaphragm  theory  also  have  the 
hand  of  the  dial  operated  by  a  toothed  sector,  link  and  lever, 
the  latter  bearing  on  the  centre  of  a  corrugated  diaphragm,  A, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  corrugations  of  the  diaphragm, 
furnishing  a  distortable  surface,  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  flat- 
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tened  walls  of  the  bent  tube,  move  in  obedience  to  the  pressure 
of  the  steam,  as  could  not  be  the  case,  were  the  diaphragms  left 
flat.  However,  the  degree  of  corrugation,  the  diameter  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  fastening  around  its  edges 
all  serve  to  render  the  amount  of  distortion  and  consequent  ele- 
vation of  the  centre  of  the  disc  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
pounds  pressure  brought  to  bear.  Thus  the  lever,  bearing  upon 
the  upper  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  where  the  greatest  move- 
ment must  be,  is  raised  or  lowered  as  the  pressure  fluctuates, 
actuating  the  link  and  toothed  segment,  and  causing  the  hand  to 
indicate  the  pounds  pressure  of  steam  on  the  dial. 


■■<V".» 'I 


Fio.  140.— A  Weijfht  and  Lever  Safety  Valve  for  a  lai^e  stationary  boiler,  shown  In 

section. 


Cause  and  Danger  of  Excessive  Pressures. — Since  every 
boiler  is  calculated  to  supply  steam  to  its  engine  at  a  certain 
maximum  working  pressure — with  light  steam  carriage  boilers 
the  usual  working  pressure  is  between  150  and  180  pounds — 
the  driver  can  readily  find  from  his  gauge  whether  or  not  full 
power  is  being  generated.  Exceptionally  high  pressures  under 
working  conditions  indicate  a  danger  point,  and  in  small  boilers 
they  are  very  often  due  to  a  low  water  level,  which,  unless 
remedied,  will  result  in  burning  out.  A  carriage  boiler  holding 
a  proper  supply  of  water  cannot  derive  sufficient  heat  to  gener- 
ate pressures  above  a  certain  fixed  point,  because,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained presently,  the  fire  is  automatically  regulated.  If,  how- 
ever, the  water  has  become  exhau.stcd,  even  though  an  excessive 
pressure  acts  to  shut  off  most  of  the  fuel  supply,  the  metal  of  the 
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boiler  will  become  sufficiently  heated  to  collapse  the  tubes.  The 
enormous  heat -absorbing  property  of  water  neutralizes  the  ten- 
dency to  over-heating  of  shell  and  tubes  under  usual  conditions. 
It  is  the  "dry  heat"  that  must  be  guarded  against  in  boilers. 

So  far  as  the  test  resistance  of  small  boilers  is  concerned  they 
should  be  able  to  endure  pressures  far  beyond  the  "blow-ofT 
point"  of  the  safety  valve.  Several  American  carriage  boilers  are 
advertised  to  have  been  tested  at  a  "cold  water  pressure"  of  ifxa 
pounds  and  over  to  the  square  inch.    This  test  is  made  by  inject- 


Fias.  14l-l41a.~l>liLl  uid  Intia^or  View  of  the  "  Americui "  Duplex  Combined  Slesm  uid 

Air  PrcHKure  QauKS  for  Uao  on  Btuam  CurrloKCS.  Tlie  dial  tioa  two  hands;  ciiKor 
them  ftttikcheiL  to  a.  fAanv  whiuli  workK  over  the  Bplndlu  rftrrylng  the  other,  in  the 
wme  oiaDDcr  ae  the  two  hunds  of  a  i-luck  are  liune.  Aa  may  be  readily  imdentuod. 
the  two  handii  worli  in  oppuHite  dlreoUorui.  one  clotliwian.  llie  othcT  eountcr*locli- 

Ihe  mechuiliini  hj  whieb  thlH  rusull  la  aecoiiipllabod :  two  leparate  inleli,  for  aleam 
and  air,  nvpecllTcly;  two  dhitiact  flattened  and  curved  Htoel  tubevn  oach  attached  at 
lU  end  by  a  linli  lo  a  lever  aod  tootbed  spvtor  wDrlilnK  on  lUe  toothed  pinion  concen- 
tric with  the  pivot  at  one  at  the  hamlii.  The  two  flatlened  tubes,  of  couno,  bave  dif- 
rpreat  ten^le  mtios,  cawdnc  thorn  to  tend  to  BtraiRhten  at  different  preasurcii. 
Hence  tbe  Bteaiu  hand  reeorda  a  maximum  prcsaure  of  340  pounds,  while  the  air  bund 
rceordn  a  maximuni  prswuro  of  100  poundii.  Duplex  i;au^e«  or  preeifiely  the  same 
coniCruction  are  uied  on  tbe  air-brake  syBlems  of  many  railroad  locumoClvee— one 
hand  reoordinR  the  prctsure  in  tbe  air  reM^rrolr,  the  other  in  tbe  train  pipe.  The 
duplex  spring  uned  in  UiiH  make  of  Kaumi  is  so  well  oonstructeil  and  so  sentltive  that 

eauge  of  this  deHcnpiiuii  is  bIiowh  In  ijlarn  on  H  steam  earriace  in  Fig.  IMT. 

ing  water  under  such  a  pressure  mechanically  exerted  or  by  fill- 
ing it  from  vertical  tubes  of  considerable  height.  Such  a  test, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  heat,  indicates  only  the  tensile 
strength  of  .the  metal.  For  obvious  physical  reasons,  this  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  the  heat. 

One  case,  however,  recorded  in  several  motor  carriage  papers, 
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might  be  cited  in  favor  of  almost  as  great  endurance  under  work- 
ing conditions.  As  is  related,  a  certain  Frenchman,  owning  an 
American  steam  carriage,  determined  to  discover  the  endurance 
of  his  boiler.  So,  having  disconnected  the  burner  regulator  and 
fastened  down  the  safety  valve,  he  allowed  steam  to  generate 
under  full  heat.  Watching  the  steam  gauge  from  a  safe  distance 
through  a  spy  glass,  he  allowed  the  pressure  to  rise  several 
hundred  pounds  above  normal,  and  having  found  that  no  explo- 
sion occurred,  concluded  that  his  life  and  limbs  were  safe.  He 
rode  home  in  the  carriage. 


Fk.  142.— Tonn  or  upring  BoTety  voire  lued  on  some  ]a<»»iiotiTe  boilera.  AA  are  two 
v&Ivob;  B,  acmapieoelHsiLrLiiKonbatli;  1),  a  ipiral  spring  liied  M  C;  E.  &  sctdcrew 
to  reifulate  UniaioD  of  spring, 

FiQ,  143.— Section  of  one  tyiio  of  "pop"  oafety  vblve  for  steam  c&rriaeee,  •bowloB 


Safety  Valves;  Coiutractlon,  Theory  and  Operation. — The 

design  of  the  argument  up  to  this  point  is  to  satisfy  the  reader 
that  explosion  in  a  steel-shell,  copper-flued  carriage  boiler  is  very 
nearly  impossible,  and,  further,  that  moderate  care  and  watch- 
fulness can  prevent  the  burning  out  or  collapse  of  the  flues.  The 
unskilled  engine-driver  is  amply  protected,  if  he  only  exercises 
reasonable  prudence  by  the  automatic  burner  regulator,  the 
automatic  low  water  alarm,  the  water  glass  and  steam  gauge  in 
plain  sight,  and  lastly  by  a  safety  valve  adjusted  to  blow  off  at 
the  proper  pressure. 

A  safety  valve  is  simply  a  valve  of  ordinary  description,  ar- 
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ranged  to  close  a  steam  pipe  outlet,  under  pressure  of  a  weight 
or  spring.  The  form  most  commonly  used  with  stationary  boil- 
ers is  the  long  lever  variety,  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure. 
It  consists  of  a  mushroom  valve  of  ordinary  pattern  set  over  an 
orifice  leading  from  the  boiler,  so  as  to  be  lifted  when  sufficient 
pressure  of  steam  bears  against  it.  Over  the  centre  of  this  valve 
disc  at  the  point,  C,  is  a  lever,  one  end  of  which  is  pivoted  at 
its  fulcrum,  A,  the  other  end,  B,  bearing  the  weight,  W.  The 
blow-off  pressure,  or  the  point  at  which  the  valve  opens  and  al- 
lows the  steam  to  escape,  may  be  regulated  by  the  position  of  the 
weight,  W.  According  to  the  law  governing  levers  of  this  par- 
ticular variety  the  blow-off  pressure  is  least  when  the  weight  is  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  lever,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  greatest 
when  slid  to  the  opposite  end  toward  the  yoke  set  to  steady  the 
lever  arm. 

The  rule  for  determining  the  blow-off  pressure  with  such  a 
safety  valve  is  to  multiply  the  length  of  the  lever,  from  A  to  B, 
by  the  weight  of  the  ball,  W ;  to  divide  this  product  by  the  length 
of  the  fulcrum,  from  A  to  C;  to  add  to  this  quotient  the  total 
weight  of  valve  and  lever;  and  to  divide  the  sum,  thus  found, 
by  the  area  of  the  valve.  If,  then,  in  a  given  stationary  boiler,  the 
length  of  the  lever  is  45  inches;  the  weight  of  the  ball,  100 
pounds ;  the  length  of  the  fulcrum,  5  inches ;  the  weight  of  valve 
and  lever,  60  pounds ;  and  the  area  of  the  valve,  8  square  inches, 
we  have  in  accordance  with  the  above  rule : 

45   X    100  =  4500,  4500  ^  5  =    900. 
900  -f  60  =  9G0.     960  -r-  8  =  120. 

which  expresses  in  pounds  the  steam  pressure  at  which  the  valve 
will  blow  off. 

Such  a  form  of  weight  and  lever  valve  is  not  suitable  for  loco- 
motives or  steam  carriages,  from  the  fact  that  the  constant  vibra- 
tion of  travel  will  inevitably  unseat  the  valve  and  allow  the  steam 
to  escape  before  the  desired  pressure  is  generated.  Consequently, 
several  varieties  of  spring  and  direct  weight  valves  have 
been  devised  for  use  on  locomotives.  In  these  valves  the 
desired  pressure  is  determined  by  adjusting  the  tension  of 
the  springs,  which  are  of  such  strength  and  rigidity  as 
not  to  yield  to  any  pressure  below  that  required.  This  is  the 
principle  applied  in  thq  common  forms  of  spring  scales,  used  by 
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butchers  and  other  merchants,  and  is  efficient  in  both  applica- 
tions, from  the  fact  that  a  comprcssile  or  extensile  spring  ac- 
quires greater  rigidity  under  mechanical  strain  or  pressure,  then 
requiring  greater  stress  to  cause  it  to  yield  as  desired.  In  cal- 
culating such  valves,  the  area  of  the  opening  and  the  strength 
and  tension  of  the  spring  are  the  important  considerations.  Thus, 
as  given  by  several  authorities,  the  rule  for  calculating  a  valve  of 
this  description  is  to  "multiply  the  area  of  the  opening  in  square 
inches  by  the  greatest  steam  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
that  the  boiler  is  intended  to  bear."  Thus,  if  a  valve  have  an 
opening  of  two  inches  diameter,  which  means  an  area  of  3.14 
square  inches,  and  the  boiler  is  intended  to  blow  off  at  250  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch,  we  have:  250  X  3.14  =  785,  as  the 
expression  for  the  number  of  pounds  pressure  that  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  valve  spring.  If,  however,  the  open- 
ing is  \  inch  diameter,  as  in  some  carriage  boiler  valves,  and 
the  blow-off  pressure  be  250  pounds,  as  many  state,  we  have: 
250  X  .19635  =  49.09,  as  the  necessary  pressure  on  the  spring. 
With  an  area  of  opening  of  .994,  which  is  approximately  one 
square  inch,  and  represents  a  diameter  of  ij  inch,  we  have,  by 
the  same  process  248.5  pounds,  as  the  indicated  required  pres- 
sure on  the  spring. 

The  safety  valves  used  on  steam  carriages  are  constructed  on 
the  same  general  principles  as  any  of  the  spring  valves  used  on 
locomotives,  or  other  boilers.  They  are  usually  known  as  "pop" 
valves,  from  the  fact  that  the  steam  in  lifting  the  valve  from  its 
seat  usually  makes  a  "pop"  or  sudden  detonation.  As  a  usual 
thing  carriage  valves  are  adjusted  to  a  fixed  pressure,  which  is 
never  disturbed. 

As  will  be  seen  later,  several  steam  carriages  and  wagons  have 
safety  valves  which  combine  the  functions  of  automatic  by-pass 
controllers;  not  only  operating  at  a  stated  pressure  but  also 
opening  the  by-pass  valve  and  allowing  the  water  from  the  pump 
to  return  to  the  tank.  Such  devices  are  used  with  the  Serpollet 
and  White  flash  generator  systems. 


CHAPTER   TWELVE. 

SMALL  SHELL  AND   FLUE  BOILERS  FOR   STEAM   CARRIAGES. 

Small  Shell  Boilers  for  Carriages.— Many  of  the  best  known 
makes  of  American  steam  carriage  have  vertical  fire-tube  shell 
boilers,  usually  placed  beneath  the  seat.  All  such  boilers  are  of 
small  dimensions,  frequently  little  over  one  foot  in  either  diam- 
eter or  height,  with  a  consequently  small  water  capacity.  But 
they  have  a  very  extensive  heating  surface,  owing  to  the  inser- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  fire  flues,  and,  according  to  many  show- 
ings, seem  capable  of  generating  a  power  pressure  far  in  excess 
of  the  usual  rule  of  proportions  for  surface.  The  shells  of  such 
small  boilers  are  usually  of  steel,  sheet-riveted  or  cold  drawn 
piping,  with  a  thickness  ranging  between  three-sixteenths  inch 
(as  given  for  the  Marlboro  and  Victor  steam  carriages)  and  five- 
sixteenths  inch  (as  given  for  the  Foster  steam  wagon).  Such 
boilers  admit  a  working  pressure  of  between  150  and  180  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  with  blow-oflf  pressure  between  225  and  320 
pounds,  several  of  them  claiming  to  have  withstood  tests  of  more 
than  three  times  their  blow-off  pressure.  The  flues  of  such  small 
boilers,  which  are  generally  of  copper,  about  one-half  inch  in 
diameter  and  16  B.  W.  G.,  or  .065  inch  thick,  are  expanded  into 
the  tube  plates  at  either  end,  the  joints  being  secured  as  strongly 
as  possible. 

Heating  Surface  of  Small  Boilers. —  The  immense  heating 
surface  afforded  by  using  a  large  number  of  such  flues  in  a  boiler 
of  moderate  dimensions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
figures : 

In  the  ordinary  two  and  four-seat  carriages  made  by  the  Lo- 
comobile Company  of  America  a  boiler  is  used  whose  dimensions 
are  14  x  14  inches,  with  298  half-inch  copper  tubes. 

Computing  for  the  area  of  a  circle  of  i4-inch  diameter  we 
find  it  to  represent  15394  square  inches,  which  gives  307.88 
square  inches  as  the  surface  of  both  tube  plates. 

Computing  for  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  shell,  we  find  the 
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circumference  to  be  the  product  of  14  (diameter)  and  3.14159 
(ratio  between  circumference  and  diameter  of  a  circle),  giving 
43.9822  inches  as  the  circumferential  measure,  which,  multiplied 
by  14  (length  of  shell),  gives  615.7506  square  inches,  or  a  total 
surface  for  the  boiler  shell  of  923.63  square  inches,  or  6.39  square 
feet. 

With  the  flue-tubes  we  may  calculate  in  similar  fashion.  Thus 
the  inside  diameter  of  each  tube  is  approximately  one-half  inch, 
exactly  .437  inch.  To  find  the  inside  circumference,  we  multiply 
-437  by  3.14159,  which  gives  us,  in  full.  1.37387483.  Multiplying 
this  by  14,  to  find  the  area  of  each  tube,  we  have  19.22024762 


nge  Donnoctioni  for  th«  tub«  pIMn,  u 
-icnn   Rtaam   cairlaetH.     Tbe   shell    IB 

.   .,     ...-  ..^      ._„ wL  plnno  wipe  aTOuna  the  length  of  the 

boilLT.    This  eut  gives  a  section  on  the  centre,  shuwing  one  row  of  flues. 

square  inches,  which  multiplied  by  298  (total  nunfl>er  of  tubes) 
gives  us  5728.633  square  inches,  or  39.782  square  feet,  as  the 
heating  surface  represented  by  the  flues,  over  six  and  one-half 
times  the  total  outside  surface  of  the  boiler  shell.  If  to  this  figure 
we  add  307.88  square  inches,  or  2.13  square  feet,  the  surface  area 
of  the  two  tube  plates,  we  have  41.91  square  feet,  as  the  total  heat- 
ing surface  of  the  boiler. 

According  to  the  rule  given  above,  a  boiler  o^such  dimensions 
should  be  able  to  drive  an  engine  of  about  three-horse  power. 
But  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  make  of  boiler  has  developed 
over  four-horse  power,  which  fact  is  probably  due  to  rapid  steam 
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generation  under  fire  from  a  powerful  burner,  and  also  the  effi- 
ckncy  of  the  engine  used.  Similarly  excellent  results  have  been 
achieved  with  other  makes  of  fire  flue  vehicle  boilers,  a  fact  which 
:  mpiy  justifies  the  course  followed  by  most  American  carriage 
l,-.iilc',crs,  of  adopting  a  steam  generator  of  familiar  pattern  and  in- 
creasing its  efficiency  along  concurrent  lines,  instead  of  spending 
time  and  energy  in  the  effort  to  produce  an  instrument,  which 
should  embody  the  requirements  of  perfection. 


e; 


.—Small  CttirlaBe  Boiler  mniie  from  a  _ ...,_.     .  „. 


The   Flues  of  Small   Boilers.— Several  carriage  builders  still 

cling  to  the  practice  of  using  steel  lubes  in  their  boilers,  thinking 
by  this  means  to  supply  an  additional  assurance  against  explo- 
sion. The  custom  is  growing,  however,  of  using  cold  drawn  cop- 
per tubes  for  this  purpose,  and  experience  seems  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  boilers  containing  them  are  quite  as  durable  as 
those  constructed  of  steel  throughout.  Copper  is  superior  to  steel 
in  boiler  construction  from  the  tact  that  it  has  a  much  higher 
thermal  conductivity,  involving  considerably  smaller  loss  of  heat 
in  proportion  to  its  exposed  surface ;  also  from  the  fact  that  it 
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more  easily  resists  the  chemical  action  of  impure  water,  in  point 
of  preventing  both  corrosion  and  the  deposit  of  incrustations, 
and  is  less  liable  to  oxidation  from  the  action  of  heat.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  inferior  to  steel  in  the  fact  that  its  tensile  strength 
is  greatly  reduced  under  increasing  temperatures.  As  quoted 
by  several  boiler  authorities,  its  diminution  of  strength  increases 
from  .0926  as  compared  to  steel  at  270  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  to 
.2133  at  460  degrees,  .2558  at  532  degrees  and  .3425  at  660  de- 
grees.   Well-made  copper  tubes,  however,  can  readily  withstand 


a  constant  working  pressure  of  between  150  and  180  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  which  figures  represent  the  average  used  in 
small  vehicle  boilers.  These  advantages  in  copper,  both  pure 
and  in  alloy,  led  long  since  to  the  use  of  brass  tubes  in  some  lo- 
comotive and  other  large  boilers,  with  the  best  results.  For  this 
purpose  brass  proved  far  superior  to  iron,  or  steei,  in  resisting 
the  abrading  action  of  small  particles  of  coke  or  coal  drawn 
through  the  draught;  in  having  a  greater  power  of  springing 
under  increased  expansion,  and  of  being  less  liable  to  break. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  may  deduce  a  principle  from  practical 


itO  sblf-propelled  vehicles. 

experience  on  this  point,  the  inferior  strength  of  copper  tubes 
for  boilers  is  a  positive  advantage,  for,  since  they  are  more  Habic 
to  collapse  under  stress  of  over-heat  and  expansion,  the  effect 
may  be  similar  to  that  found  in  water-tube  boilers  under  similar 
conditions — the  bursting  of  one  or  two  tubes  instead  of  a  disas- 
trous rending  of  the  outer  shell.  This  seems  to  be  the  experience 
in  some  cases,  A  prominent  steam  carriage  concern  says  of  its 
tubular  boiler:  "If  the  boiler  should  accidentally  be  allowed  to 
run  dry  and  become  overheated,  all  that  has  ever  been  known  to 
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happen  is  that  the  tubes  collapsed  at  the  ends  and  the  boiler 
leaked.  The  water  and  steam  escaping  gradually  reduce  the 
pressure  until  none  is  left — the  result  of  which  is  that  the  tubes 
(a  number  of  them)  are  ruined  and  must  be  replaced." 

On  the  matter  of  metal  and  metal  combinations  suitable  for 
use  in  boilers,  the  following  is  quoted  from  an  excellent  article 
on  the  subject : 
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"The  question  of  the  strength  of  materials  for  boilers  was 
elaborately  tested  some  years  ago  by  the  Franklin  Institute.  It 
was  then  found  that  the  tenacity  of  boiler  plate  increased  with 
the  temperature  up  to  550  deg.  Fahr.,  at  about  which  point  the 
tenacity  began  to  diminish  as  the  temperature  rose.  At  32  deg. 
Fahr.  the  cohesive  force  of  a  square  inch  section  was  56,000  lbs. ; 
at  570  deg.  it  was  66,500  lbs. ;  at  720  deg.  it  was  55,000  lbs. ;  at 
1,050  deg.  32,000  lbs.;  at  1,240  deg.  22,000,  and  at  1,317  deg. 
9,000  lbs.  Copper  follows  a  different  law  and  appears  to  be 
diminished  in  strength  for  any  increase  in  temperature.  At 
32  deg.  Fahr.  the  cohesion  of  copper  was  found  to  be  32,800  lbs. 
per  square  inch  section,  and  exceeds  this  cohesive  force  at  any 
higher  temperature,  the  indications  being  that  the  square  of  the 
diminishing  strength  keeps  pace  with  the  cube  of  the  increased 
temperature.  Strips  of  iron  cut  in  the  direction  of  fiber  were 
found  to  be  6  per  cent,  stronger  than  when  cut  across  the  grain. 
Welding  was  found  to  increase  the  tenacity  of  the  iron,  but  weld- 
ing together  different  kinds  of  iron  was  not  found  to  be  favor- 
able. Overheating  was  found  to  reduce  the  ultimate  strength  of 
plates  from  65,000  to  45,000  lbs.  per  given  section,  and  riveting 
of  plates  was  found  to  diminish  the  strength  one-third." 

Steam  Peedini^  Apparatas. — In  general,  one  of  the  gravest 
difficulties  experienced  in  small  boilers  with  a  large  number  of 
fire  flues  and  consequently  small  clearance,  or  water  space  be- 
tween them,  is  the  danger  of  priming.  This  danger  assumes 
graver  proportions  when  we  consider  the  small  cubic  content  of 
the  cylinders,  which  would  speedily  operate  to  disable  the  engine, 
were  it  not  that  some  means  were  adopted  to  insure  the  delivery 
of  perfectly  dry  steam.  This  end  is  achieved  by  some  boiler-mak- 
ers by  the  use'  of  a  baffle  plate,  a  metal  sheet  of  slightly  smaller  di- 
ameter than  the  boiler,  which  is  fixed  above  the  water  level  and 
somewhat  below  the  upper  tube  plate,  so  that  the  small  clearance 
all  around  will  permit  the  steam  to  rise  and  emerge  through  the 
steam  pipe  fixed  in  the  upper  plate,  while  at  the  same  time 
effectually  confining  the  water  circulation  to  the  space  below  it. 
Such  a  device  is  particularly  efficient  when  used  in  connection 
with  a  separator,  or  pipe  of  large  diameter  running  across  the 
diameter  of  the  top  plate,  connection  bein^  made  with  the  steam 
space  at  the  centre  of  the  plate  and,  with  the  feed  pipe  to  the  en- 
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ginc,  by  another  pipe  contained  within  tiic  separator  and  having 
a  number  of  small  holes  drilled  in  its  length.  In  this  contrivance 
an  extra  precaution  is  found  against  the  escape  of  unvaporized 
water.  Any  form  of  separator  may  be  utilized  for  this  purpose. 
A  device  of  somewhat  similar  description  is  used  in  the  Stanley 
carriage  boilers  as  an  "internal  dry  pipe,"  being  inserted  in  the 
length  of  the  boiler,  closed  at  the  lower  end  and  Jiaving  the  en- 
trance very  little  below  the  top  tube  plate.  The  steam  feed  pipe, 
also  closed  up  at  the  bottom  and  having  a  large  number  of  small 
holes  in  its  length,  is  enclosed  within  the  first  pipe  and  emerges 
near  the  top  of  the  shell.     Other  manufacturers  claim  that  the 
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end  of  securing  dry  steam  feed  is  insured  by  maintaining  the 
water  level  at  a  point  about  midway  in  the  water  chamber,  thus 
allowing  space  for  extra  expansion,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ma- 
jority also  employ  either  the  baffle  plate,  the  internal  dry  tube,  or 
some  contrivances  of  their  own  to  add  extra  assurance  of  the  re- 
sult. 

Data  on  Some  Carrla^  Boilers — As  many  American  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  use  vertical  tnbular  boilers  for  steam  gen- 
eration, it  is  necessary  to  a  good  idea  of  the  situation  to  give  data 
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regarding  only  a  few  selected  types.'.  The  boiler  used  in  the  car- 
riages of  the  Stanlcj'  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
made  of  fire  box  steel  plate,  5-32  inches  thick,  14  inches  in  diam- 
eter by  13  inches  in  height.  The  longitudinal  joint  is  quadruple- 
riveted,  double  butt-strap  joint ;  the  upper  tube  plate  is  flanged 
out  and  inserted ;  the  lower  plate  is  riveted  to  a  lateral  flange  on 
the  end  of  the  cylindrical  shell.  There  are  295  fire  tubes  of  about 
one-half  inch  diameter,  and  the  dry  steam  tube  previously  men- 
tioned, giving  a  total  heating  surface  of  about  forty  square  feet, 
and  a  nominal  rating  of  about  four-horse  power.    All  connec- 
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tions  are  made  in  the  length  of  the  shell,  and  include  a  pop 
safety  valve,  check  valve  for  water,  steam  and  water  level  gauges, 
the  whole  being  covered  in  with  a  jacket  of  magnesia  plastic 
composition  sheathed  with  aluminum.  The  total  weight  is 
about  no  pounds.  The  feed  water  is  pumped  through  a  coil  of 
pipe  within  the  burner  space,  ensuring  a  temperature  of  at 
least  100  degrees  under  working  conditions  before  entering  the 
boiler. 

The  Stanley  boiler,  worthy  of  mention  on  account  of  several 
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excellent  features,  is  a  good  type  of  one  theory  of  boiler  construc- 
tion as  applied  by  manufacturers  of  steam  carriages,  that  of  con- 
structing the  shell  of  sheet  metal,  bent  into  shape  and  riveted. 
Another  theory  which  is  embodied  in  several  well-known  makes 
of  carriage  is  that  of  using  a  seamless  cold  drawn  tube  as  the 
basis  of  the  cylindrical  shell.  This  construction  is  found  in  the 
Locomobile,  whose  boiler  has  been  described  above,  and  in  the 


Fio.  IBO.— Boltom  View  of  the  "  BendlDg  "  Oarrlace  Boiler,  shoving  the  •rraoKemeDt  of 

the  fluea  In  the  crown  shoot ;  also,  method  of  rivetLnit  on  the  bead,  non-conducting 
bolter  lacKiae,  and  attKhnwnt  of  boilor  to  two  Ani;le  iron  aupporta  running  in  the 
width  or  the  eu-ria^.  The  llijuld  Riuolino  Is  fed  from  the  Blorece  tank  through  a 
tube  puBinK  to  tha  top  of  the  boiler,  thpnce  down  througU  one  of  the  flue  tubes,  and. 
In  Che  1oop,lierc  ahowD.  iiver  the  burner  flame,  into  the  n-fDlator  KOA  dIMributor.  F 
la  the  auuimatlc  Fuel  regulator  ;  E,  the  preKmlmu-y  vapornilnjc  coll ;  C  and  D,  valves 
conlrollinK  tlie  Teed  ;  A,  tlie  fiulbio  plu),'.  The  operatlun  uf  the  fuel  feed  will  be  ex- 
plained In  the  cbaplor  on  burnen. 

light  carriages  of  the  Milwaukee  Automobile  Co.,  the  Steam 
Vehicle  Co.  of  America,  and  several  others.  The  result  is  said 
to  be  greater  strength  than  can  be  secured  in  rivet  construction; 
there  being  no  seams  to  break  under  strain  and  no  joints  to  be 
weakened  by  the  action  of  heat-    The  Locomobile  boiler  is  inter- 
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esting  from  another  feature,  which  admits  not  only  of  the  use 
of  lighter  plates,  but  also  of  a  copper  shell,  a  cold  drawn  copper 
tube  of  i6  B.  &  S.  wire  gauge,  or  about  one-twentieth  inch  thick- 
ness. Around  this  shell,  to  afford  the  proper  degree  of  tension, 
are  wound  two  layers  of  steel  piano  wire.  The  ends  of  the  tube 
are  flanged  outwardly,  the  tube  plates  being  laid  flat  upon  them 
and  riveted  into  place  with  a  steel  strengthening  ring  on  the 
inner  side  to  taku  the  heads  of  the  rivets.  This  construction  may 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  sectional  drawing  of  this  car- 
riage. 
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The  following  figures  represent  the  dimensions  of  a  few  other 
well-known  makes  of  carriage  boilers : 

Milwaukee. — Length,  14  inches;  diameter,  i6i  inches;  num- 
ber of  tubes,  350;  diameter  of  each,  ^  inch ;  heating  surface,  50 
square  feet ;  working  pressure,  150  pounds. 

Kidder. — Length,  18  inches;  diameter,  16  inches;  number  of 
tubes,  326;  diameter,  \  inch;  heating  surface,  56  square  feet. 

Victor  Steam  Carriage. — Height,  13  inches;  diameter,  16 
inches ;  number  of  tubes,  425  ;  diameter,  J  inch  :  heating  surface, 
54  square  feet ;  working  pressure,  180  pounds. 

Foster  Steam  Wagon. — Water  content  of  boiler,  6J  gallons; 
number  of  tubes,  200 ;  diameter,  \  inch ;  working  pressure,  180 
pounds. 


CHAPTER   THIRTEEN. 

OF   WATER-TUBE    BOILERS,    AND   THEIR   USE   IN   STEAM 

CARRIAGES. 

Of  Tubular  Boilers  in  General — The  recent  immense  popu- 
larity of  motor  vehicles  has  occasioned  a  corresponding  activity 
in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  improved  devices  and  appliances 
— in  no  respect  more  than  in  the  domain  of  steam  generators. 
While,  as  has  been  stated,  most  American  steam  carriages  carry 
cylindrical  flue  boilers,  which  have  been  brought  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  and  steaming  capacity,  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers have  adopted  some  form  of  water-tube  or  flash  boilers, 
with  equally  good  results.  One  reason,  perhaps,  for  this  innova- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  water-tube  boilers  are  supposed  to  be 
more  secure  from  disastrous  explosions,  and  another,  that  their 
evaporating  capacity,  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  is  rated 
higher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  neither  consideration 
maintains  fully ;  since  the  common  pattern  of  carriage  flue-boiler, 
with  its  multitudinous  tubes  and  small  water  space,  differs  from 
the  best  water  tube  boiler  of  the  same  size  only  in  constructional 
details.  It  is  inferior  to  it  only  in  the  small  point  that  the  tube 
layers  of  a  water-tube  boiler  may  be  staggered,  and  thus  enabled 
to  intercept  a  much  larger  proportion  of  heat  than  could  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a  straight  flue.  As  regards  the  matter  of  immunity 
from  explosion,  the  use  of  copper  flues,  as  we  have  seen  secures 
this  result  for  the  shell  boiler  quite  as  effectively  as  for  the  other 
variety. 

Directing:  the  Circulation. — There  is  a  point,  however,  in 
which  the  interest  of  inventors  in  tubular  boilers  may  be  fully 
understood,  which  is  that  by  suitable  arrangement  of  the  tubes 
the  circulation  of  the  heated  water  may  be  controlled  to  the  most 
rapid  generation  of  steam.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  overlooking  the 
files  of  the  patent  office  and  of  the  current  motor  vehicle  press, 
we  find  so  large  a  variety  of  seemingly  fantastic  combinations 
of  bent  tubing,  each  of  which  is  proposed  by  its  inventor  as  the 
newest  and  highest  achievement  in  steam  generators.    The  rea^ 
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son  for  this  seeming  waste  of  energy  and  ingenuity  is  that  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  control  the  circulation,  to  the  ends  of 
quick  steaming  and  higher  durability,  through  more  uniform 
distribution  of  heat,  has  by  no  means  been  finally  solved.  This 
means  that,  although  very  many  varieties  of  tubular  boiler  pos- 
sess high  efficiency  as  generators  of  steam,  none  of  them  attain 
such  great  power  for  absorbing  heat  but  what  there  is  still  room 
for  efiforts  to  discover  some  means  of  neutralizing  waste  in  this 
particular  In  a  generator  built  like  an  ordinary  kettle,  without 
flues  or  screens  to  control  circulation,  the  rising  and  falling  cur- 
rents interfere  with  one  another,  with  the  result  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  heat  is  not  regular,  and  "boiling-over,"  or  "foaming."  is 
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liable  to  result  Such  an  effect  in  a  steam  engine  boiler  would 
mean  that  water  is  fed  to  the  cylinders,  along  with  the  steam 
necessary  to  produce  motion;  which  is  to  say,  spray  would  be 
mingled  with  the  dry  vapor,  to  the  speedy  detriment  of  efficiency. 
Since  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  steam  should  be  dry,  the  neces- 
sity of  mechanically  controlling  circulation  is  obvious. 

Advantages  of    Controlling  Circulation Furthermore,   by 

suitable  arrangements  for  directing  the  rising  and  falling  cur- 
rents, so  that  interference  is  obviated,  another  very  desirable  end 
is  attained — chemical  impurities,  held  in  solution  by  the  water, 
and  precipitated,  so  as  to  form  scale  deposits,  when  it  is  evapo- 
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rated,  are  prevented  from  locating  and  hardening;  being  received 
into  mud  drums  suitably  arranged  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
water  chamber,  where  they  can  he  conveniently  removed.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  furnished  by  various  authorities  these  scale 
deposits,  consisting  mostly  of  lime  and  other  non-conducting 
substances,  interfere  with  the  heat-conducing  properties  of  the 
metal  to  an  enormous  extent:  A  deposit  of  1-16  inch  involving 
a  loss  of  13  per  cent,  of  the  fuel ;  a  deposit  of  \  inch,  a  loss  of  25 
per  cent,;  a  deposit  of  }  inch,  a  loss  of  38  per  cent,;  a  deposit  of 
J  inch,  a  loss  of  60  per  cent.  The  result  of  allowing  such  in- 
crustations to  increase  will  be  inevitably  that  the  metal  surface 
exposed  to  the  fire  is  burned  out  and  the  boiler  ruined. 


Advantaees  of  Sectional  Construction.— Another  very  desir- 
able quality  found  in  water-tube  boilers — it  holds,  in  fact,  for 
most  of  the  efficient  boilers  used  in  motor  carriages — is  that  the 

sectional  construction,  involving  a  distribution  of  pressure 
through  a  large  series  of  small  areas,  is  an  excellent  means  of 
preventing  disastrous  explosions,  such  as  must  result  when  most 
of  the  pressure  is  centered  on  an  extensive  area  like  the  shell  of  a 
large  cylindrical  boiler.  This  large  shell  can  undoubtedly  stand 
a  much  higher  pressure  before  yielding,  btit  this  fact  involves  a 
terrific  catastrophe  when  once  that  breaking  point  is  reached.  A 
smaller  and  lighter  tube  may  be  rent  by  a  comparatively  slight 
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pressure,  but  its  rupture  means  only  a  local  explosion  of  small 
extent  and  power  (or  harm. 

Qeneral   Advantates  of  Water-Tube  Boilers.— To  sum  up 

the  advantages  of  water-tube  boilers,  we  find  that  the  plan  of 
breaking  up  the  generator  into  a  train  of  tubes,  suitable  for  con- 
trolling the  circulation,  increasing  the  heating  surface,  and  en- 
abling proper  separation  of  both  steam  and  sediment  from  the 
liquid  water,  both  increases  the  efficiency  and  decreases  the  dan- 
ger. Since  both  these  considerations  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  motor  carriages,  which  are  most  often  handled  by  per- 
sons unskilled  in  mechanical  science,  it  is  obvious  that  the  water- 
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tube  boiler,  or,  at  least,  some  type  embodying  a  majority  of  its 
features,  is  most  desirable.  The  following  quotation  from  a  pa- 
per, read  before  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  En- 
gineers, by  Capt.  George  W.  Melville;  U.  S.  N.,  shows  the  situa- 
tion on  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  competent  engineers.  He 
says: 

"The  fact  that  water-tube  boilers  raise  steam  quickly  is  of 
the  greatest  advantage.  I  have  stated  elsewhere  that  I  con- 
sider the  battle  of  Santiago  to  have  developed  the  necessity 
of  the  use  of  water-tube  boilers,  whether  it  taught  us  anything 
else  or  not.  It  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
have  had  during  the  blockade  of  Santiago  boilers  capable  of 
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raising  steam  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Coal  need  not  have 
been  used  to  keep  all  the  boilers  under  steam  all  the  time. 
The  Massachusetts  might  have  shared  in  the  glories  of  the 
fight  if  she  had  been  fitted  with  water-tube  boilers.  The  In- 
diana would  have  kept  up  with  the  Oregon  and  the  Texas. 
The  New  York  would  have  developed  at  least  three  knots  more 
speed  and  the  navy  would  have  been  spared  a  controversy. 
I  think  the  Colon  would  not  have  gotten  as  far  away  as  she 
did.    But  we  did  not  have  the  water-tube  boilers." 

The  "Pros"  and  "Cons^^ol  Water-Tube  Boilers An  Eng- 
lish authority  on  boilers,  Edwin  Griffith,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Northeast  Coast  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders, 
states  the  following  advantages  and  disadvantages  involved  in  the 
use  of  water-tube  boilers.  Under  the  head  of  advantages,  he 
enumerates:  (i)  reduced  weight;  (2)  quicker  steam  generation; 
(3)  small  dimensions  of  the  parts  subjected  to  pressure ;  (4)  small 
amount  of  contained  water,  rendering  explosion  less  serious ;  (5) 
ability  to  endure  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Under  the 
head  of  disadvantages,  he  enumerates:  (i)  the  necessity  of  regu- 
lar and  constant  feeding  of  water;  (2)  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
the  interior  of  tubes  to  remove  deposits ;  (3)  the  impossibility  of 
plugging  a  leak  without  putting  a  boiler  out  of  service ;  (4)  the 
fact  that  the  average  water-tube  boiler  will  not  stand  neglect  and 
rough  usage  as  well  as  the  fire  flue  variety.  The  last  considera- 
tion applies  particularly  to  boilers  intended  for  use  in  motor  car- 
riages, which  should  be  particularly  designed  to  withstand  neg- 
lect and  handling  by  unskilled  engineers.  Mr.  Griffith  also  men- 
tions as  possible  and  general  objections  the  facts  that  (i)  the 
comparatively  small  area  of  water  and  steam  surfaces  often  in- 
volves a  greater  liability  to  prime  than  is  found  in  flue  boilers, 
with  the  result  that  some  simple  form  of  separator  should  always 
be  used;  (2)  the  necessity  of  insulating  the  fire  space,  so  as  to 
offset  the  radiation  of  heat  and  prevent  setting  fire  to  surround- 
ing objects;  (3)  the  combustion  space  is  frequently  too  small  for 
the  expected  generation  of  power;  (4)  the  constant  danger  of 
burning  out  the  tubes  nearest  the  fire  when  a  tortuous  circuit 
for  the  burned  gases  is  provided. 

The  causes  of  corrosion  he  sums  under  five  heads :  (i)  the  ad- 
mission of  oil  into  the  feed  water;  (2)  solid  matter  in  the  feed 
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water,  liable  to  be  precipitated  and  form  deposits ;  (3)  air  in  the 
feed  water,  liable  to  cause  oxidation  of  the  heating  surfaces;  (4) 
carbonic  acid  in  the  feed  water,  liable  to  produce  unfavorable 
chemical  action,  and  to  be  neutralized  by  the  use  of  caustic  soda; 
(5)gaivanic  action,  causing  corrosion,  due  to  want  of  uniformity. 
almost  always  found  in  the  materials  composing  the  various 
parts. 


Fhi.  IM— One  form  of  the  De  Dion  TubuJu.r  BuUer.  It  i:oiihIbU  of  »d  outode  boduIm 
cbBiaber,  tormiag  %  oMerleg  and  coanected  by  numeroiu  Inclined  tabee  to  the  Inner 
steam  and  Vkter  chamber.  A  putLtLoD  bctobb  tills  Inner  chamber  aeourM  dry  ttOMO 
Tor  the  engine.    Btekm  connecIionB  at  the  top. 

Advantages  of  Water- Tube  Boilers. — With  the  water-tube 
boiler,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  full  force  of  the  steam 
pressure  cannot  bear  on  any  one  extended  surface  involves  that 
in  the  event  of  overheating  or  sinking  of  the  water  level,  only  one 
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or  two  of  the  tubes  will  burst  with  no  very  serious  consequences. 
Wellington  P.  Kidder,  a  boiler  expert,  enumerates  the  following 
ten  points  of  structural  advantage  in  a  well-made  water-tube 
boiler,  adapted  for  road  wagons :  * 

(i)  The  water  should  not  be  expelled  by  heat  from  the  tubes 
nearest  the  fire ;  (2)  foaming  and  priming  are  no  more  likely  than 
in  shell  boilers;  (3)  there  need  be  no  joints  near  tlie  fire;  (4) 
there  may  be  but  few  parts,  easily  and  cheaply  assembled;  (5) 
the  weight  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  a  shell  boiler  of  equal  ca- 
pacity; (6)  being  in  sections,  it  may  be  easily  taken  apart  for 
cleaning  or  repairs;  (7)  an  easily  removable  casing  will  deflect 
downward  any  escape  of  steam  or  water,  due  to  breakage  of 
tubes ;  (8)  a  ^latural  and  rapid  circulation  through  all  tubes  in- 
sured ;  (9)  ample  provision  for  insuring  dry  steam  for  the  cylin- 
ders; (10)  the  ready  possibility  of  blowing  steam  through  the 
tubes  for  removing  incrustations,  also,  between  them,  for  remov- 
ing soot.  In  a  compliance  with  such  conditions  in  construction 
he  finds  the  following  eight  points  of  superiority :  (i)  All  danger 
minimized;  (2)  steam  quickly  generated;  (3)  weight  minimized;  , 

(4)  superior  absorption  of  heat  by  inclined  tubes ;  (5)  more  heat- 
ing surface  found  on  exterior  of  tubes;  (6)  less  opportunity  for 
dust  accumulation ;  (7)  higher  working  pressure  of  steam  practi-  i 

cable;  (8)  better  elastic  provision  for  expansion.  He  confesses, 
however,  that  most  of  the  really  practical  water-tube  boilers  for 
vehicles  present  some  one  or  all  of  the  following  three  disad- 
vantages: (1)  Too  much  bulk  and  complication;  (2)  liability  to 
foaming  and  priming ;  (3)  danger  of  expulsion  of  water  from  the 
tubes  nearest  the  fire  by  overheating.  The  last-named  fault,  if 
not  the  others  also,  is  to  a  large  extent  offset  in  the  De  Dion, 
Weidnecht  and  Clarkson-Capel  water-tube  generators  by  the 
lower  chamber  or  water-jacket ;  and,  in  the  Lifu  generator  by  the 
trunk  tube  and  water  arch  features.  The  Lifu  generator  is  nearly 
the  most  elaborate  attempt  yet  made  to  mechanically  control  the 
water  circulation.  In  the  ideal  water-tube  boiler,  however,  the 
tubes  would  run  across  the  draught  through  a  portion  of  their 
length,  at  least,  thus  making  possible  a  greater  absorption  of  heat, 
through  the  breaking  of  the  air  currents.     This  result  is  im- 

*  "Horseless  Age."  Dec.  6.  1899.  \ 
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mensely  increased  when  the  successive  rows  of  tubes  are  stag- 
gered, so  as  to  still  further  divide  up  the  draught  currents. 

The  Field  Finger-Tube  Boiler.— A  type  of  water-tube  boiler 
which  has  given  good  service  in  several  steam  carriages,  notably 
the  Thorason-Ransome  coach,  built  about  1870,  and  the  Valee 
coach,  built  about  1880,  is  of  the  ordinary  fire-engine  upright 
pattern,  with  a  central  smoke  flue  controlled  by  the  form  of 
baffle  damper,  for  regulating  the  heat  currents,  shown  in  the 


Fia>.  lW-168.-incld  Water 
sCHt  method  of  control 
flr«  box  of  the  boiler,  u 

accompanying  figure.  Instead  of  fire  tubes  or  coils,  it  has  the 
bottom  crown  plate  fitted  with  a  number  of  suspended  "finger 
tubes,"  through  which,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
movable  baffle  damper,  the  heated  gases  are  forced  to  circulate. 
Each  of  these  tubes,  which  is  closed  and  rounded  off  at  the  bot- 
tom end,  like  a  cliemisl's  test  tube,  is  inserted  and  expanded  in 
an  aperture  in  the  crown  sheet.  In  this  inner  open  end,  as  shown, 
is  inserted  a  second  smaller  tube,  which,  in  turn,  depends  from 
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a  perforated  globe,  or  a  suitable  collar,  the  three  elements  being 
firmly  attached.  In  the  style  of  Field  tube  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  perforated  globe  carries  a  tapering  ferrule  that  is  driven  into 
the  end  of  the  outwardly  hanging  finger  tube,  thus  further  secur- 
ing the  joint. 

The  operation  is  to  be  understood  readily:  The  water  in  the 
lowest  level  of  the  finger  tubes  is  directly  affected  by  the  heat 
of  the  furnace,  and  rises  along  the  sides;  the  descending  strata, 
working  down  to  take  the  place  left  by  the  rising  mass,  moves 
through  the  orifice  at  the  top  of  the  globe  and  down  the  central 
tube.  The  circulation  is  thus  perfectly  guided  and,  all  interference 
of  the  rising  and  falling  currents  being  prevented,  the  greatest 
possible  percentage  of  heat  is  utilized.  In  spite  of  the  high  effi- 
ciency o(  Field  tube  boilers,  they  have  been  almost  entirely  sup- 
planted in  the  domain  of  motor  vehicles  by  other  types  less  diflfi- 
cutt  to  construct  and  maintain. 


Fro.  168.— The  Sterling  Water-tube  Boiler. 

The  Sterling  Light  Carriage  Boiler. — From  among  the  ta- 
bular boilers  that  are.  or  have  been,  in  actual  use  on  motor 
vehicles  a  few  have  been  chosen  for  brief  description,  on  account 

of  some  original  or  excellent  features.  The  Sterling  tubular 
boiler  is  one  of  the  most  typical  of  its  kind,  and  very  well  illus- 
trates the  essential  features  of  water-tube  boilers  as  used  for  all 
purposes.  It  consists  of  two  heads,  a  longer  and  a  shorter  one, 
as  shown,  each  of  which  is  formed  of  two  plates  of  boiler  iron, 
flanged  and  bolted  together,  so  as  to  leave  a  shallow  chamber 
between  each  two  plates.  The  heads,  thus  formed,  are  connected 
together  by  three  tiers  of  water  tubes:  The  lowest  tier,  a  num- 
ber of  rows  of  small  steel  tubes,  tilted  upward  from  the  water 
intake  at  the  base  of  the  longer  tube  plate,  and  staggered,  as 
shown,  so  as  to  absorb  as  much  heat  as  possible,  and  control  the 
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circulation  of  the  contained  water;  the  middle  tier,  consisting  of 
three  tubes  of  large  diameter  fixed  just  above  the  water  level,  so 
as  to  form  suitable  steam  drams;  the  upper  tier,  consisting  of 
three  rows  of  tubes  similar  in  diameter  to  the  lowest  rows, and  also 
staggered,  run  parallel  to  the  steam  drums,  and  serve  as  a  super- 
heater for  the  steam.  The  steam  out-take  is  situated,  as  shown, 
at  one  end  of  the  superheater  lubes.  The  manufacturers  of  this 
generator  claim  a  very  high  efficiency  in  steam  generation,  and 
allege  that  the  heads  will  withstand  a  pressure  of  60,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  the  tubes,  all  formed  of  seamless  cold-drawn 
steel  tubing,  a  constant  pressure  of  i,oo  pounds.  They  claim, 
also,  that,  with  an  efficient  burner,  20  pounds,  gauge,  of  steam 


chamber  above  Is  constructed  like  an  onlinary  flue  Iwller. 

can  be  generated  in  two  minutes,  and  140  pounds  in  five  min- 
utes. The  head  plates  may  be  removed,  without  taking  the  boiler 
from  the  carriage,  and  the  entire  system  of  tubes  thoroughly 
cleaned,  which  feature  greatly  adds  to  the  convenience  of  the 
boiler. 

The  Geneva  Tubular  Boiler.^Several  other  manufacturers  of 
steam  carriages  have  adopted  boilers  similar  in  general  features 
to  the  Sterling,  but  experience  seems  to  prove  that  those  who  do 
not  use  the  familiar  flue  boiler  have  some  form  of  multiple  coil 
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generator,  such  as  are  about  to  be  described.  Two  of  the  best 
designed  among  the  coil  boilers  are  the  Geneva  and  the  Toledo, 
named  respectively  as  the  carriages  they  propel.  The  Geneva 
boiler  has  the  general  characteristics  of  water-tube  boilers,  but 
has  been  well  described  as  a  "combination  of  tube  and  flue  boil- 
ers.'* It  consists  of  six  somewhat  conical  superposed  coils  of 
f  inch  seamless  cold-drawn  steel  tubing,  each  17  feet  total  length, 
which  are  pinned  and  brazed  to  a  header,  or  manifold  tube,  both 
at  the  centre  of  the  coils  and  at  the  outside  extremity.  These  two 
"headers"  serve  the  same  ends  as  do  the  head  plates  of  the  gen- 
erator just  described ;  being  simply  common  chambers  in  which 
the  water  may  pass  from  one  coil  to  another,  as  impelled  by  the 
tendency  of  circulation.  Thus  the  tendency  within  the  inner 
header  is  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  coils  and  within  the  outer, 
the  reverse.  By  this  means  the  circulation  is  directed  into  its 
natural  channels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  water  within  the 
coils  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  possible  area  of  heat.  The  heat  is 
also  largely  economized,  as  in  most  tubular  generators,  by  stag- 
gering the  rows  of  tubes,  thus  repeatedly  deflecting  and  break- 
ing up  the  current  of  burning  gas,  as  it  moves  upward  to  the 
vent.  The  water  intake  is  at  the  base  of  the  outer  header  tube, 
and  the  feed  water,  as  it  enters,  is  urged  into  the  coils  by  the 
pressure  of  the  circulating  liquid ;  its  temperature  being  imme- 
diately raised  by  contact  with  the  heated  tubes.  Both  headers 
are  secured  by  bolts  to  the  drum  above  the  tiers  of  coils,  as 
shown,  and  open  into  it  by  ports  that  permit  the  steam  to  be 
given  off,  and  any  water  escaping  to  follow  the  general  direction 
of  circulation.  This  drum  is,  in  fact,  a  flue  shell  boiler,  being 
pierced  by  16  flues  of  \\  inch  diameter,  which  enable  the  super- 
heating of  the  steam,  as  the  products  of  combustion  pass  through 
them. 

The  generator  thus  formed  shows  a  very  high  efficiency  in 
steaming  and  a  practically  complete  immunity  from  explosion. 
Actual  experiments,  it  is  stated,  have  shown  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  water  supply  being  exhausted,  the  engine  will  merely  stop, 
and  no  disastrous  consequences  will  follow.  The  tubes  then  being 
heated  in  the  flame  of  the  burner,  which  is  controlled  by  a  dia- 
phragm regulator,  such  as  will  be  later  described,  steam  evapora- 
tion begins  again  as  soon  as  the  water  is  injected,  the  action  then 
being,  in  fact,  somewhat  on  the  order  of  the  "flash"  generators. 
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Although  not  intended  to  act  as  a  flash  boiler,  it  is  probable  tliat 
the  coil  design  would  need  but  little  alteration  to  enable  it  to  do 
so.  Furthermore,  the  crown  sheet  of  the  steam  chamber  above 
the  coils  is  so  far  removed  from  the  fire  that  the  flues  cannot 
be  injured  or  burned  out,  even  if  the  water  is  carelessly  allowed 
to  become  entirely  evaporated.  The  chamber  adds  capacity  for 
steam  generation,  and  keeps  the  steam  supply  at  a  point  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  rate  of  water  supply,  which  is  of  itself  a  valuable 
item  in  a  motor  carriage  boiler,  where  the  demand  is  usually  very 
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It  is  also  a  desirable  feature  not  possessed  by  the  gen- 
eral run  of  water-tube  boilers. 

The  Geneva  boiler  is  8  inches  high,  measured  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  coned  coils,  and  the  water  chamber  measures  9 
inches  from  the  crown  plate,  giving  a  total  height  of  17  inches. 
It  is  also  17  inches  in  diameter.  The  engine  which  it  supplies  is 
rated  at  6  horse-power,  gross,  which  represents  an  excellent  av- 
erage of  output  for  its  29  1-3  square  feet  of  licating  svl^f,^ce  being, 
in  fact,  I  horse-power  at  the  boiler  (or  each  5  square  feet. 
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The  Toledo  Water-Tube  Boiler — The  Toledo  boiler,  al- 
though differing  considerably  in  some  particulars,  is  constructed 
on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  Geneva.  It  consists  of  an 
annular  water  and  steam  chamber,  formed  by  bolting  together 
two  seamless  steel  shells,  suitably  shaped  as  shown,  within  which 
eight  slightly  coned  coils  of  f  inch  steel  tubing  are  attached  at 
top  and  bottom.  The  outer  connection  of  each  of  these  coils  is 
near  the  bottom  of  the  annular  space,  instead  of  in  a  header  of 
any  description  and  the  centre  connection  is  near  the  top  of  the 
chamber.  The  attachments  of  all  the  coils,  both  at  the  top  and 
at  the  bottom,  being  on  horizontal  planes,  perfect  circulation  is 
made  possible  from  the  lowest  point  of  heat  contact  upward. 
Because  of  the  excellent  character  of  these  circulation  guides, 
dry  steam  is  fed  to  the  engine,  without  danger  of  priming,  the 
annular  steam  space  serving  as  a  centrifugal  separator.  The 
dimensions  are  19  by  19  inches,  but  i^  inches  of  asbestos  pack- 
ing gives  a  total  breadth  of  22  inches.  A  heating  surface  of  38 
square  feet  is  reckoned,  on  which  is  claimed  i  horse-power  for 
every  5  feet,  giving  a  total  of  7i  horse-power  at  the  boiler. 

Since  the  two  seamless  shells,  forming  the  annular  water  and 
steam  space,  are  bolted  together — no  rivets  are  used — they  may 
be  readily  taken  apart  for  necessary  repairs  or  cleaning.  The 
coils,  also,  being  connected  to  the  shells  by  joints  of  special  pat- 
tern, may  be  removed  with  ease. 

The  Rider  Tube  Plug  Boiler.— The  Rider  boiler  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  radical  departures  in  water-tube  generators,  de- 
vised to  meet  the  requirements  of  motor  carriages  for  a  light, 
compact  and  quick-steaming  apparatus.  It  consists,  briefly,  as 
shown,  of  a  cylindrical  shell,  constructed  without  flues.  The 
lower  crown  plate  contains  a  number  of  threaded  perforations, 
into  which  the  tube  plugs  may  be  inserted.  Each  of  these  plugs, 
made  of  brass  or  steel,  as  desired,  are  fitted  with  nine  tubes  bent 
U-shaped,  and  expanded  into  holes  drilled  in  the  plug.  The  outer 
arm  of  each  tube  is  then  countersunk  to  receive  an  extra  length 
of  slightly  smaller  diameter,  which,  being  inserted,  gives  each 
one  the  shape  of  the  letter  J. 

The  plugs,  thus  formed,  are  inserted  in  the  perforations  of  the 
lower  crown  plate,  and  screwed  home  with  an  ordinary  wrench. 
Any  plug  may  be  detached  without  removing  the  boiler. 
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The  action  of  the  Rider  tubes  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  Field  tube  boilers  already  described.  The  water  circu- 
lation, under  heat  impulse,  is  downward,  at  the  centre  of  the  tube 
clusters,  and  upward,  through  the  outer  legs.  Since,  however, 
these  elongated  outer  legs  are  designed  to  reach  above  the  water 
level,  the  resistance  experienced  even  with  Field  tubes  is  ob- 
viated, and  strong  jets  are  thrown  upward  to  a  baffle  plate  placed 
immediately  above  them,  the  water  falling  thence  to  the  surface 


Fia.  IDS  —The  Ridor  Tube  Plug  Wntertuoe  Boiler,  ahowloB  ono  tube  plug  bDd  the  iMueni- 

aftcr  giving  off  its  steam.  The  upper  crown  plate  is  merely 
bolted  into  place,  which  arrangement  permits  it  to  be  re- 
moved, when  desired.  The  entire  structure,  water  chamber  and 
tubes,  is  inserted  in  a  suitable  external  shell,  which  forms  a 
generator  14  by  14  inches,  developing  5  horse-power,  gross,  at 
the  boiler.  Any  form  of  burner  may  be  used,  and  the  greatest 
possible  percentage  of  heat  may  be  utilized,  since  the  products  of 
combustion  are  led  around  the  outside  of  the  shell  to  the  vent. 
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One  of  the  foremost  advantages  claimed,  next  to  quick  and 
ready  steaming  qualities,  is  that  the  rapid  circulation  of  water 
positively  prevents  the  deposit  of  scale  in  the  tubes.  Further- 
more, the  construction  being  reduced  to  such  exceedingly 
minute  sections,  the  danger  of  explosion  is  made  so  remote  as 
to  be  practically  impossible.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  boiler 
cannot  burn  out,  in  case  the  water  supply  is  exhausted. 


tio.  164.— Tbo  Tboruycroft  Stoam  WKgou  Boiler. 

The  Thomycroft  Heavy  Vehicle  Boiler. — The  boilers  just 
described,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  last,  are  manufac- 
tured exclusively  for  light  steam  carriage  use.  But  such  a 
treatise  as  the  present  one  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  numerous  types,  called  into  being  in  response  to 
the  demand  for  generators  adapted  to  the  needs  of  heavy  trucks. 
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lorries  and  coaches.  The  achievements  of  engineers,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  producing  generators  capable 
of  operating  their  somewhat  unwicldly  coaches,  has  been  more 
than  outdone  in  the  present  day.  Perhaps  among  these  heavy- 
vehicle  generators  none  have  proved  more  efficient  than  the 
Thornycroft,  whose  details  are  shown  in  several  accompanying 
diagrams.  Briefly,  it  consists  of  two  annular  chambers,  one 
afiove,  one  below,  connected  together  by  168  sHghtly  inclined 
tubes,  set  four  deep  in  the  tube  plates  and  staggered,  as  shown. 
Both  tube  plates  are  steel  pressings,  and  the  upper  and  lower 


Fio.  IM.— Top  View  of  tho  Annular  PrMsinc,  tormLiiR  tlio  upppr  ur  atcam  dhwnbKr  uiil 
upper  tube  plutfl  at  Ibe  Thoniycnirt  boiler.  Tlie  arran^ument  t>f  Ibo  tubea  is  oiiuwli 
wel]  iu  thu  cut. 

chambers  are  built  up  on  them  by  ring-shaped  sections,  suitably 
riveted.  But  the  top  and  bottom  plates  of  the  boiler  are  bolted 
on,  as  shown,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  ready  removal  for  cleaning 
or  repairs.  Fuel,  usually  coke,  is  fed  to  the  fire  through  the 
aperture  in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and,  since  the  grate  is  situated 
at  a  point  about  the  bottom  of  the  cut,  the  fire  is  confined  below 
the  water  tubes,  touching  no  part  of  the  generator  except  the  in- 
wardly-sloping sides  of  the  lower  drum.  Access  to  the  fire,  for 
the  removal  of  clinkers,  may  be  had  through  the  door  shown  in 
the  lower  drum  at  about  the  level  of  the  grate. 
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The  entire  structure  is  sheathed  by  a  suitable  casing,  which 
confines  the  gases  of  combustion,  preventing  their  escape  at  all 
points,  except  the  chimney,  which  is  situated  to  one  side.  Here  a 
forced  draught  is  maintained  by  exhaust  steam,  as  in  a  railroad 
locomotive,  and  the  smoke  and  burned  gases,  having  no  other 
vent,  are  compelled  to  pass  out  through  the  small  spaces  be- 
tween the  slanting  tubes,  thus  giving  off  a  very  large  percentage 
01  their  heat. 


Steam  is  taken  off  through  the  vent  shown  at  the  left  hand  top 
o(  the  upper  chamber,  and  is  fed  to  the  engine  through  a  Steam 
dome.  Later  patterns  of  this  boiler  have  also  a  superheating  coil, 
which  carries  the  steam  from  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber 
to  a  point  directly  over  the  fire,  and  thence  out  through  this 
same  vent.  Water  is  ted  to  this  boiler  by  a  pump  worked  by  a 
worm  gear  on  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine,  or  by  an  injector, 
when  the  machinery  is  not  in  motion.    Two  safety  valves  are  also 
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provided;  one  blowing  off  into  the  chimney,  the  other,  situated 
at  the  top  of  the  steam  chamber,  into  the  air. 

With  a  generator  of  this  description,  something  over  3  feet  in 
height,  83  square  feet  of  heating  surface  is  obtained  on  about  24 
square  feet  of  grate  area.  Its  usual  working  pressure  is  about  175 
pounds  per  square  inch,  with  test  at  350  pounds,  and  sufficient 
steam  is  developed  to  give  20  B.  H.  P.  at  440  revolutions  per 
minute,  which  represents  1  horse-power  at  the  boiler  for  each 
4.15  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  Such  an  average  indicates  a 
highly  efficient  generator. 


Fio.  IBB.— Biilp  Stuya,  M  on  thu  Wator-li 
d  a  a  a  Indi^ateB  the  area  of  prosaure 

The  Toward  Heavy  Vehicle  Boiler The  Toward  generator, 

used  in  the  steam  wagons  and  tractors  manufactured  by  Toward 
&  Co.,  of  Newcastle,  England,  is  another  example  of  high-class 
boiler  making.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  its  working  parts  con- 
sist of  a  rectangular-profile  water  and  steam  chamber,  extending 
as  a  water-leg  to  the  level  of  the  grate.  Just  above  the  fire  box, 
the  front  and  rear  walls  of  the  water  chamber  are  connected  by 
a  number  of  steel  tubes— there  are  about  90  of  them  in  the  boil- 
ers of  this  pattern — placed  in    slightly    tilted  rows  and  stag- 
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gered.  These  are  expanded  into  the  tube  plates  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  serve  as  circulation  guides.  The  tilt  is  given  by  the 
backward  inclination  of  the  entire  structure,  as  shown.  Imme- 
diately above  the  water  tubes  is  a  cylindrical  steam  and  water 
drum,  which  consists  of  a  length  of  steel  tubing  riveted  around 
at  each  end  to  annular  flange  pieces  which  serve  to  attach  it  to 
the  front  and  rear  walls  of  the  tube  space,  as  shown.  The 
products  of  combustion  pass  through  the  spaces  between  the 
lower  rows  of  tubes,  up  and  around  the  cylindrical  steam  cham- 
ber, thence  out  through  the  chimney.  Steam  is  taken  oflF 
through  the  cock  shown  at  the  summit  of  the  boiler.  A  blow-oflF 
cock  is  attached  at  the  rear  near  the  base. 

Needed  rigidity  is  given  to  this  boiler  by  stay  bolts  running 
from  front  to  rear,  also  conecting  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of  the 
water  space  around  the  fire  box.  By  removing  these,  the  tubes 
may  be  reached  for  cleaning  or  repairs. 

With  a  generator  of  this  description,  measuring  2  feet  2  inches 
across  the  fire  box  and  tube  space,  and  3  feet  high,  a  heating  sur- 
face of  40  square  feet  is  realized ;  with  a  height  of  4  feet,  a  heat- 
ing surface  of  65  square  feet.  The  latter  style  has  a  record  of 
evaporating  about  600  pounds  of  water  per  hour  at  190  pounds 
pressure. 

The  De  Dion  Boiler.  —  Another  excellent  type  of  boiler  for 
lieavy  road  wagons  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  169.  It  consists  of  two 
annular,  or  ring-shaped,  cylindrical  vessels,  A  and  B,  which  are 
connected  together  by  a  number  of  tubes,  CC,  slightly  inclined, 
'as  shown.  These  tubes,  about  500  in  number,  greatly  assist  the 
circulation  of  the  water.  The  vessel,  B,  is  divided  at  about  the 
middle  of  its  length  by  the  partition,  D,  which  is  efficient  in 
separating  the  steam  chamber  from  the  water  and  thus  enabling 
the  delivery  of  super-heated  dry  steam  into  the  cylinders.  The 
feed  water,  which  is  delivered  to  the  boiler  from  a  pump  operated 
by  an  eccentric  gear  on  the  crank  shaft,  passes  through  the  coils, 
£,  being  thus  heated  by  the  fire  before  reaching  the  boiler,  and 
the  exhaust  steam  is  passed  through  the  coils,  F,  which  serve  to 
super-heat  it  and  largely  prevent  its  delivery  as  visible  vapor. 
The  top  and  bottom  of  each  of  the  chambers,  A  and  B,  are  flat 
rings  properly  grooved  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  inner  and  outer 
casings,  and  secured  in  place  by  long  bolts  engaging  suitably 
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nuts  at  top  and  bottom.  While  such  a  construction  is  probably 
unreliable  for  high  pressure  boilers  of  large  power,  it  is  able  to 
withstand  a  working  stress  of  300  pounds  in  the  steam  gauge, 
and  the  development  of  a  large  horse  power  in  proportion  to  the 
water  capacity  of  the  boiler. 

For  a  steam  omnibus  driven  by  an  engine  capable  of  develop- 
ing as  high  as  twenty-four-horse  power,  such  a  boiler  would  have 
a  total  heating  surface  of  sixty  square  feet,  a  grate  surface  of 
1-95  square  feet  and  weigh  200  pounds.  The  fuel  used  for  such  a 
service  is  coke,  to  be  fed  to  the  furnace  through  the  centre  of  the 


Fio.  m.—Funillor  Form  of  the  De  Dion  Boiler.    A  la  the  outer  nnnulu'  chunber  con- 
nested  lo  the  inner  annular  c^hamber.  B,  by  the  Inc^liTiKl  tubes.  CC.    A  screen,  DD, 

FP.  lor  Buperheatiag  the  eihauHC  Hteam,    Steiim  cuDUectluiiB  same  as  \a  Fig.  IfiT. 

annular  vessel,  B,  which  is  closed  by  the  cover,  G.  As  will  be 
readily  understood,  the  numerous  connecting  tubes,  CC,  serve  the 
double  office  of  promoting  the  water  circulation  and  increasing 
the  heating  surface.  The  result  is  a  very  powerful  and  service- 
able generator. 

Other  Heavy  Vehicle  Boilers. —There  are  several  other 
heavy  vehicle  boilers  which  seek  to  combine  the  features  of 
water-tube   heating   surface   and   improved   circulation,   among 
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which  may  be  mentioned  the  Clarkson  &  Capel  and  the  Weid- 
knecht.  Both  these  boilers  are  built  on  the  water-jacket  vertical 
design,  shown  in  Fig.  123,  except  that  the  steam  chamber  over 
the  fire  is  very  much  higher  up  in  order  to  provide  r6om  for  be- 
tween fifty  and  eighty  inclined  tubes  running  between  the  two 


T\a.  ITO— The  "  Uf  u  ■ 


sides  of  the  water-jacket  space,  and  across  the  draught.  Above 
these  in  the  Weidknecht  generator  are  also  a  number  of  vertical 
smoke  tubes,  but  in  the  Clarkson  &  Capel  the  space  is  occupied 
by  a  single  chimney  flue.  One  of  the  most  elaborate  attempts  to 
utilize  the  water  tubes  to  promote  circulation  is  shown  in  the 
"Uifu"  boiler,  which  is  used  on  the  wagons  of  the  Liquid  Fuel 
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Engineering  Co.,  of  England — the  name  of  the  boiler  being  de- 
rived from  the  first  syllables  of  the  first  two  words.  Most  of  the 
general  structural  points  may  be  understood  from  the  figure, 
which  shows  three  principal  parts ;  a  circular  trunk  tube  at  the 
base,  from  which  a  large  number  of  curved  tubes  lead  to  the 
steam  drum  shown  above.  In  addition  to  these  the  trunk  tube 
is  also  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  drum  by  a  water  connect- 


iB.  171.— ImproTed  Rtflcr  Boiler,    The  same  J-tubes  are  used  In  this  a 
shown  In  a  former  fiKure,  except  that,  InBtcnd  of  belnR  inwrteil  Int 


heating  aurravc.    Tht?  itseA  v 


.tlnp  «urfacf.  The  fei^d  water  ctroulatcs  through  tl 
1,  thus  iMoring  liM  prr-licattnR.  Rapid  Btoamliicquftlll 
claimed  for  this  type  of  canerator.  irhich  can  deTolo| 


ing  arch,  both  legs  of  which  are  cast  in  one  piece  with  it  at  oppo- 
site sides.  This  water  arch  makes  the  circulation  complete  along 
natural  lines.  The  water  tubes  are  connected  to  the  trunk  tube 
three  deep  and  staggered.  The  connections  are  made  by  gun 
metal  union  nuts,  the  same  kind  of  joints  being  used  in  joining 
to  the  copper  steam  drum.     Each  row  of  tubes,  as  shown,  is 
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given  a  spiral  bend  around  nearly  one-third  of  the  circumference 
of  the  drum,  about  nine  inches  from  the  base  and  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  next  row,  so  that  complete  water  circulation  is  en- 
sured in  every  direction.  The  whole  structure  is  enveloped  in  an 
iron  sheath  and  packed,  and  heat  is  supplied  by  the  gas  burner 
described  later. 

The  Ofeldt  Tubular  Boiler. — Among  the  interesting  types  of 
tubular  carriage  boilers  may  be  mentioned  the  Ofeldt  generator, 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figures.  As  may  be  seen,  it  con- 
sists of  an  upright  steam  and  water  drum,  having  a  somewhat 


Fio.  m.  Fio.  173. 

Fro.  171!.— Top  view  of  the  Ofeldt  boiler,  shnirlnR  Ihv  feed-wa(er  coil  surroundlDg  the 
f^neratint;  roilH  :  aixci  attach nienlx  nf  Generator  t-olia. 

enlarged  head,  which  serves  as  a  steam  chamber.  Around  this 
upright  drum,  and  connected  to  it  at  top  and  bottom,  are  eighteen 
spirally-twisted  steel  tubes,  which  are  directly  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  burner,  and  control  ihe  circulation  of  the  water.  The 
construction  of  these  slccl  tubes  permits  considerable  expansion 
in  directions  sitlcwise  of  the  boiler;  thus  preventing  the  natural 
lengthening  of  the  tubes  under  the  heat  of  the  burner  from  dis- 
turbing the  connections  at  lop  and  base.  The  burner  of  this- 
boiler  consists  of  a  number  of  tubes,  starting  on  radii  from  a 
central  mixing  drum,  like  the  steam  and  water  drum  already 
described;  each  one  having  pin-hole  perforations  at  the  top  for 
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the  flame  and  being  closed  at  the  end.  The  vaporizing  coil 
passes  over  several  of  the  burner  tubes. 

As  shown  in  the  first  figure,  the  feed  water  pipe  is  coiled 
around  the  entire  generator,  from  top  to  base,  thus  ensuring  a 
thoroughly  heated  supply  of  water  in  the  central  drum.  The 
whole  structure  is  sheathed  in  a  sheet  steel  case. 

According  to  the  claims  of  the  inventor,  it  is  impossible  to 
burn  out  this  boiler,  owing  to  the  durability  of  the  material  and 
the  security  of  the  joints.  He  asserts  that  the  water  was  ex- 
hausted from  one  of  these  boilers  twenty  times  in  succes- 
sion, leaving  the  tubes  exposed  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
burner  until  red  hot.  Water  being  then  pumped  in,  no  leaks 
were  discovered,  and  steam  was  generated  as  usual.  If  these 
claims  can  be  made  good  in  practice,  such  a  boiler  should  be  use- 
ful in  steam  carriages,  where  every  possible  provision  must  be 
made  against  careless  or  incompetent  handling. 


Fto.  ITSA.— Etefstli 


ion  or  the  Ofeldt  Tubular  Boiler  Encased  Id  ShBathlne.  sbowlng 
control  valves  and  podtion  of  tba  amobe  venU 


CHAPTER     FOURTEEN. 

FLASH   STEAM   GENERATORS. 

5erpoll«t's  Flash  Boilers. — The  first  real  impulse  to  the  mod- 
ern steam  carriage  was  the  invention  by  Leon  Serpollet  in  1889 
of  the  famous  "instantaneous  generator,"  known  by  his  name. 
It  consisted  of  a  coil  of  one  and  one-half  inch  lap-welded  steel 
tubing  flattened  until  the  bore  was  of  "almost  capillary  width" — 
this  he  later  mcreased  to  about  one-eighth  inch — and  this,  sur- 


Fm.  174. 
Fio.  m.— Eirllml  Form  of  tbe  aerpolliit  Flash  Oenen 
Tjo.  176.— 8econ<i  Form  of  tlie  Strpollfi  Flaah  Gencn 


rounded  by  a  cast-iron  covering  to  protect  the  steel  from  corro- 
sion by  heat,  was  exposed  to  the  fire.  The  result  was  an  ex- 
tremely rapid  generation  of  steam,  the  coil  being  first  heated, 
and  the  water  being  vaporized  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  injected 
into  the  tube.  Later,  he  improved  the  efficiency  of  his  coil  by 
corrugating  its  surface.  With  Fuch  a  generator  of  108  square 
inches  of  heating  surface  more  than  one  boiler  horse  power  could 
be  developed,  the  average  hourly  evaporation  being  forty  pounds 
of  water.     The  usual  working  pressure  was  300  pounds  to  the 
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square  inch,  but  each  tube  could  bear  a  test  of  as  high  as  1,500 
pounds.  One  great  advantage  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  high  ve- 
locity acquired  by  the  steam  and  water  in  the  narrow  tube  served 
to  keep  the  surface  thoroughly  free  from  sediment  and  incrusta- 
tions. For  vehicles  requiring  an  additional  generative  power 
two  such  coils  were  used,  one  above  the  other,  the  water  being 
injected  into  the  lower  and  the  upper  one  serving  to  superheat 


Fio.  176.— Later  Form  of  the  SerpoUet  Flash  Generator,  consistine  of  three  layers  of 
tubing.  The  four  lowcwt  tiers  shown  form  a  coil  into  which  the  feed  water  Is  injected; 
the  second  series  of  six  tiers  are  arranged  **  zig-zag,*^  like  the  nested  tubes  shown 
in  Fig.  175  ;  the  third,  or  topmost,  series  of  four  tiers  are  also  arranged  **  zig-zag/*  but 
are  flattened  and  then  twisted  as  shown. 

the  steam.  To  stop  the  engine  it  was  necessary  only  to  shut  off 
the  water  feed  pump,  with  the  result  of  stopping  the  generation 
of  steam  at  once. 

In  improved  boilers  of  the  Serpollet  type  a  number  of  straight 
tubes  were  united  by  bent  joints  and  nested,  the  several  layers 
being  connected  in  series.  Moreover,  each  tube  length  was  flat- 
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tened,  so  as  to  form  a  U-shape,  or  crescent,  in  its  cross-section, 
which  arrangement  greatly  increased  its  evaporating  capacity. 
But  the  most  efficient  form  was  reached  in  the  design  shown  in 
Fig  176,  whidi  shows  three  superposed  sections  of  tubing;  the 
lowest,  four  tiers  of  coil ;  the  second,  six  tiers  of  "zig-zag,"  the 


Fio.  177.— Recent  Form  of  the  Serpollet  Flash  Generator.  In  this  tvpe  the  twisted  tubes 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  and  the  "  zig-zag  '*  nested  tubes  at  tne  top.  The  reason 
for  this  arrangement  is  that  twisting  the  tubes  affords  a  much  larger  heating  sur- 
face ;  hence  these  tubes  are  directly  exposed  to  the  fire. 


successive  titrs  being  staggered,  as  shown;  the  third,  several 
tiers  of  flattened  tube  twisted  to  angles  of  about  forty-five  de- 
grees. The  water  is  fed  to  the  lowest  section,  which  is  immedi- 
ately exposed  to  the  fire,  being  thence  passed  to  the  second, 
whose  available  heating  surface  is  of  the  greatest  possible  dimen- 
sions, and  finally  delivered,  as  superheated  steam,  from  the  upper- 
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most  twisted  coils.  The  several  sections  of  tubing  are  connected 
together  in  scries  by  bends  and  unions  outside  the  case,  as  shown, 
and  the  entire  generator  is  enclosed  in  a  double  sheet-iron  casing 
packed  with  asbestos.  By  the  arrangement  of  the  tubing,  as  here 
shown,  the  full  power  of  the  heater,  in  both  draught  and  radi- 
ated heat,  is  utilized,  as  in  the  type  of  boiler  shown  in  Fig.  123, 
but  the  circulation  of  the  water  is  perfectly  under  control  and 
rapid  generation  of  steam  assured.  For  a  six-horse  power  boiler 
of  this  type  the  outside  dimensions,  including  heater  space,  are 
about  2i  X  li  feet,  the  total  tube  length,  ninety-five  feet,  and  the 
heating  surface,  about  twenty-five  square  feet;  giving  a  gener- 
ator of  convenient  size  for  a  four-seat  road  carriage. 

Of  Plash  Generators  in  General ^Following  along  the  lines 

of  SerpoUet's  famous  "flash"  generator,  with  its  numerous  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  quick  steam,  high  pressure  capacity,  free- 
dom from  scale  deposits,  and  complete  immunity  from  explo- 
sion, several  designers  of  steam  carriages  and  wagons  have  pro- 
duced improved  "boilers''  of  similar  description.  Serpollet's  first 
generator,  as  applied  to  his  light  steam  carriage  of  1889,  was 
merely  a  coil  of  flattened  tubing.  Later  two  such  coils,  con- 
nected in  series,  formed  his  generator,  and  finally  the  compli- 
cated trains  of  coils  and  bent  tubing.  In  the  latest  generators 
described  the  water  is  fed  to  the  lowest  tier  of  tubing,  and  the 
steam  is  taken  off  at  the  top,  as  in  the  several  types  of  coiled 
water-tubed  boilers,  already  described. 

The  contrary  procedure  is  followed  in  most  of  the  really  suc- 
cessful flash  generators  produced  by  other  inventors.  The  Blax- 
ton  generator  feeds  from  the  lowest  water  coil,  but  the  Simpson- 
Bodman,  White,  Automobile  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  others 
feed  from  the  top  and  superheat  the  steam  in  the  lowest  coils. 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  logical  process  for  this  type  of  gen- 
erator, since,  as  the  water  is  explosively  vaporized  by  contact 
with  the  heated  tubes,  it  follows  that  the  progress  should  be 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  temperature,  vaporizing  and  super- 
heating the  steam,  rather  than  allowing  it  to  foljow  a  course 
from  higher  to  lower  temperature,  with  the  accompanying  con- 
sequence of  loss  of  heat.  By  making  the  tubes  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  vaporize  a  good  quantity  of  water,  surprisingly  high 
temperatures  may  be  obtained  in  a  short  time  and  high  power 
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engines  may  be  driven  with  perfectly  dry  steam.  In  these  par- 
ticulars the  flash  generator  is  superior  to  a  boiler  of  any  type, 
although  it  is  probable  that  its  use  for  light  carriage  purposes 
will  be  very  limited. 

The  White  Plash  ••  Boiler."— Among  the  light  steam  car- 
riages equipped  with  flash  generators  may  be  mentioned  those 
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Fio.  178.— Diagram  niuBtratinf?  Arrangement  of  the  Vaporizing  Coils  of  the  White  Flash 
Generator,  Elevation.  The  water  is  fed  into  the  centre  of  the  top  ooil,  flowing  all 
around  that  ooil  and,  in  »erie$^  through  every  other  coil  in  succession.  It  Ls 
"  flashed  *'  into  steam  somewhere  ahove  the  lower  coils,  being  taken  off  from  the 
bottom  one.    The  steam  pipe  rises  to  the  top  of  the  generator,  as  shown. 


constructed  by  the  White  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturing  Co.,  the  latter  an  English  concern.  The 
White  generator  consists  of  twelve  superposed  plane  profile  coils 
of  quarter-inch  seamless  steel  tubing,  which  are  connected  con- 
tinuously from  top  to  bottom.    The  water,  under  impulse  from  a 
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plunger  pump  operated  from  the  crosshead  of  the  engine,  as  in 
most  steam  carriages,  enters  the  top  coil  at  the  centre  point, 
flowing  thence  around  the  tube  to  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
coil  and  over  again  to  the  centre  of  the  coil  next  below.  The 
same  connection  of  outer  and  centre  extremities  is  maintained 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  coils  until  the  bottom  one  is 
reached.  Here  the  connection  of  the  outer  extremity  is  to  the 
top  of  the  generator  case,  where  is  the  steam  out-take.  This 
arrangement  may  be  readily  understood  on  examining  the  dia- 
gram. 


Fro.  179.— Plan  of  the  White  Flash  Generator,  showing  top  coil,  with  water  and  steam 

pipes,  also  connections  between  the  successive  coils. 

The  water,  pumped  into  the  top  coil,  passes  entirely  around, 
and  thence  through  each  coil  continuously,  until  the  bottom  coil 
is  reached.  Somewhere  in  the  downward  travel  it  becomes  va- 
porized, and  by  the  time  it  emerges  from  the  last  coil  it  has  be- 
come superheated  steam.  The  amount  of  water  actually  fed  to 
the  coils  is  determined  by  a  diaphragm  regulator,  which  controls 
a  by-pass  valve,  operating  to  return  any  surplus  feed  to  the  tank. 
The  feed  is  thus  interrupted  when  the  pressure  falls — which  fact 
indicates  the  presence  of  too  much  water  in  the  tubes,  since  the 
amount  of  contained  water  and  the  total  pressure  per  square  inch 
are  in  inverse  proportion.  By  this  means  the  operation  of  the 
generator  may  be  maintained  automatically  at  a  uniform  point; 
its  output  efficiency  and  the  rapidity  of  steam  generation  being 
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dependent  on  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  by  the  burner,  which 
fact  determines  the  heat  of  the  coils. 

The  pressure  is  indicated  by  an  ordinary  steam  gauge,  which 
shows  a  normal  working  pressure  of  200  pounds  per  square  inch, 
that  being  the  point  at  which  the  tension  of  the  regulator  spring 
is  adjusted.  The  safety  valve,  however,  is  adjusted  to  blow  off  at 
500  pounds,  a  pressure  which  the  coils  are  said  to  be  able  to 


Fis.  18l).-B«ctloniil  Eleyatlon  of  the  BlaxUin  Flub  Ocncrator. 

withstand.  Under  usual  conditions  of  operation  the  steam  may 
be  superheated  to  about  800  degrees.  As  in  all  flash  generators, 
no  water  is  fed  to  the  coils  when  the  engine  is  not  working,  and 
the  first  essential  act  in  starting  work  is  to  begin  feeding  by 
hand,  which  it  is  necessary  to  do  no  longer  than  to  provide  for 
the  generation  of  steam  tor  the  engine.  The  generator  is  o(  the 
usual  size  of  light  carriage  boiler,  when  encased 'in  its  sheet  iron 
and  asbestos  packing  cover,  and  runs  a  6  horse-power  engine. 
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The  Blaxton  Flash  Generator. — The  Blaxton  generator,  al- 
though differing  in  several  important  particulars,  is  constructed 
on  the  same  general  theory,  consisting  of  a  number  of  super- 
posed plane-profile  coils  of  tubing,  through  which  the  water  is 
passed  in  series,  from  the  lowest  coil  to  the  top,  where  it  is  taken 
off  as  steam.  As  shown  in  the  fign^re,  the  water  fed  from  the 
pump  passes  direct  to  the  centre  of  the  lowest  coil,  thence  around 
to  the  outer  extremity,  and  to  the  centre  of  the  second  coil.  The 
connections  between  the  coils  of  tubing  are  made  by  nut  joints 
and  unions  outside  the  casing.  The  feed  water  is  pumped  in  by 
hand  until  sufficient  steam  to  operate  the  engine  is  obtained,  pre- 
cisely as  in  other  flash  generators. 

The  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the  Blaxton  generator 
is  the  device  employed  for  automatically  maintaining  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  and  of  steam  at  one  ratio.  As  shown  in  the 
diagram,  the  fuel  oil  is  pumped  into  the  short  coil  placed  lowest 
in  the  case,  and,  being  vaporized  by  the  flame,  passes  around  to 
the  burner.  Directly  above,  and  nearly  touching,  the  burner  is 
a  vertical  tube,  closed  at  the  lower  end  and  containing  a  second 
somewhat  shorter  tube. 

The  water,  in  process  of  vaporization,  passes  from  the  outer 
extremity  of  one  of  the  coiled  elements  directly  into  the  inner  of 
these  two  tubes,  the  circulation  being  completed  when  it  passes 
up  between  the  inner  and  outer  tubes,  through  a  joint,  into  the 
centre  of  the  coil  next  above.  By  this  means  the  temperature, 
and  consequently  the  length,  of  the  outer  tube  is  regulated.  For, 
so  long  as  the  feeding  of  cold  water  continues,  the  water  or 
steam,  passing  through  this  tube,  absorbs  a  large  percentage  of 
its  heat,  thus  preventing  unusual  expansion  lengthwise,  but, 
when  the  supply  is  cut  off,  or  when,  from  any  cause,  the  heat  be- 
comes too  great,  the  tube  elongates,  and,  pressing  down  upon 
the  gland  of  the  burner,  closes  the  needle  valve  that  controls  the 
fuel  supply.  By  this  means  the  life  and  usefulness  of  the  gen- 
erator is  prolonged,  as  much  as  possible,  since  overheating  is 
prevented  by  the  constant  closing  of  the  fuel  feed  valve.  The 
Blaxton  generator  is  thus  rendered  more  highly  efficient  than 
most  of  the  average  "flash  boilers,"  whose  greatest  drawback  is 
the  constant  tendency  to  burn  out,  if  left  long  exposed  to  heat 
when  no  water  is  being  fed  to  the  coils. 

The  generator  herewith  illustrated  measures  5  feet  9  inches  in 
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height  and  is  3  feet  square.  It  contains  126  square  feet  of  heat- 
ing surface,  has  a  normal  working  pressure  of  200  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  can  propel  an  engine  of  25  horse-power.  This 
average  on  heating  surface  is  about  equivalent  to  that  of  a  good 
water-tube  boiler,  aUhough  here  steaming  is  more  rapid. 

The  flash  generator  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturing  Co.,  al- 
though operating  on  precisely  similar  principles,  consists  of 
seven  pairs  of  spiral  tubes,  each  pair  connected  at  the  bottom  by 
suitable  socket  joints,  and  having  their  upper  ends  < 


Fio.  ISI.— Front  EleTatloD  ot  the  Flash  Qsnentor  af  the  Automobfle  ManufauCuring  Co., 
orEneland.  A  A  aro  spaces  for  side  draughts  ;  BB,  Hiuli  tubes:  E.ateam  c-hamlur; 
F.  water  feed  pipes.  The  whole  Is  covered  by  such  a  "boonet"  as  Ih  raiuiliar  on 
larec  gasoline  cars. 

eating,  respectively,  with  the  water  and  steam  feed  pipes.  The 
eighth  pair  of  spiral  tubes  is  constructed  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  but  being  intended  for  vaporizing  the  fuel  oil.  has  the 
two  upper  ends  of  the  tubes  connecting,  respectively,  with  the 
oil  tank  and  the  burner.  Water  is  fed  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
tubes  of  each  pair,  and,  being  vaporized  before  the  bottom  of  the 
tortuous  channel  is  reached,  is  given  off  as  superheated  steam 
at  the  top  of  the  opposite  tube.  As  may  be  readily  understood 
from  examination  of  the  figure,  the  same  end  is  attained  with  the 
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use  of  such  spiral  tubes,  as  by  a  number  of  superposed  coils.  The 
injected  water  is  exposed  to  an  extensive  surface,  heated  to  a 
high  temperature,  and  is  subjected  to  its  action  for  a  sufSciently 
long  period  to  become  thoroughly  vaporized  and  superheated. 
Each  such  double  tube  in  the  carriages  of  this  company  is  about 
24  feet,  which  gives  a  total  length  for  7  tubes  of  168  feet,  and 
with  a  J-inch  diameter,  a  total  heating  surface  of  about  126  feet. 

TKe  Simpson-BodmaD  Flash  Qenerator The  Simpson-Bod- 

man  flash  generator  is  probably  the  best  known  after  that  of  Ser- 


Fio.  IW.-rinn  of  the  Flash  QenoratOT  o 


e  Automobile  Hanuriwturii 


lug  Co.,  of  Ebk- 
;  b.  lilt  »miiku 


pollet,  although  its  use  on  motor  vehicles  is  confined  to  the 
heavy  tractors  and  lorries  built  by  the  firm.  Briefly,  it  consists 
of  a  number  of  tiers  of  bent  tubing  connected  in  series  with  the 
form  of  connector,  known  as  the  Haythorn  joint,  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  Serpollet's  later  generators.  Unlike  Serpol- 
let's  tubes,  however,  the  portions  here  exposed  to  heat  are  not 
flattened  or  twisted,  but  indented,  as  shown  in  an  accompanying 
figure,  after  the  manner  of  the  Rowe  tube,  so  called  from  the 
inventor  of  the  process.  The  tubes  are  also  of  larger  diameter 
and  thicker  walls  than  those  used  by  Serpollet,  and,  according 
to  the  claims  of  the  manufacturers,  can  withstand  a  test  pressure 
of  one  ton  (2.240  lbs.)  to  the  square  inch. 
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With  a  generator  of  this  description  consisting  of  twelve  two- 
legged  elements,  or  double  tubes,  each  leg  indented  through  a 
length  of  2  feet  6  inches,  3i-inch  pitch  of  indent — which  gives  a 
total  heating  surface  of  46  square  feet — and  a  grate  area  of  2\ 
square  feet,  an  efficient  temperature  of  400  degrees,  Fahrenheit, 
has  been  obtained  in  25  minutes  from  kindling  the  fire,  and  a 
working  pressure  of  at  least  250  pounds  per  square  inch  in  30 
minutes.    In  fact,  it  is  necessary,  with  this  generator,  to  provide 


Fio.  188.— Sectional  Elevation  of  one  Form  of  the  Slmpson-Bodman  Flash  Generator  and 
Casing?,  showing  the  steam  drum  at  the  rieht  top  of  the  casmg,  throuf^h  which  the 
feed  water  is  pumped  to  the  indented  "  Row  "  tubes,  bent  double,  arranged  '*  zig- 
zag "  and  nested,  lllce  the  tubes  of  the  SerpoUet  generator  shown  in  Figs.  175, 178. 177. 
The  connections  between  the  tubes  outside  the  cosing  are  by  U-connectors  and  Hay- 
thorn  joints. 


against  too  high  a  temperature  of  steam — it  is  not  unusual  under 
running  conditions  that  it  reach  a  temperature  of  i,ooo  degrees, 
Fahrenheit,  which  would,  of  course,  decompose  the  lubricating 
oil,  if  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  Consequently,  an  essential 
feature  of  construction  is  the  steam  drum,  which  is  an  elon- 
gfated  cylinder  containing  one  or  two  U-shaped  tubes.  The  steam 
is  let  into  this  drum,  and  the  feed  water  on  its  way  to  the  top 
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coil,  passes  through  the  U-shaped  tubes,  thereby  absorbing  a 
goodly  proportion  of  the  superfluous  heat.  On  leaving  the  drum, 
therefore,  the  steam  has  reached  a  temperature  sufficiently  low 
to  be  fed  to  the  engine. 

Instead  of  using  any  device  for  regulating  the  heat,  or  open- 
ing the  by-pass  valve,  a  back-pressure  valve  is  fixed  on  the  feed 
pipe  between  the  by-pass  and  the  generator,  which,  it  is  said, 


Flo.  IW.-Longthof  "Rotr" 

produclnE  an  enlarged  b 
iDdentatloni. 


DUgnim  <A  the  Bsythorn  Joint  used  on  tbe  SlmpHiii-BodmaD  and  other  Oaah 


furnishes  a  much  more  economical  means  of  dealing  with  over- 
supply  of  water  than  that  of  returning  it  to  the  tank.  The  steam 
is  allowed  to  collect  in  the  drum,  and  superfluous  pressure  is  re- 
lieved by  an  ordinary  safety  valve  loaded  fairly  high.  This  in- 
sures a  ready  supply  of  steam  on  hand  to  start  the  engine,  instead 
of  resorting  to  the  usual  method  of  pumping  in  water  with  a 
hand  pump. 


CHAPTER    FIFTEEN. 

BOILER   FEEDERS   AND   WATER   LEVEL   REGULATORS. 

Of  Boiler  Feeders  in  General. — There  are  two  different 
kind's  of  device  for  feeding  water  to  steam  boilers :  plunger 
pumps  operated  by  the  engine  or  by  a  separate  cylinder;  and 
injectors,  which  raise  and  feed  the  water  by  a  steam  jet  from  the 
boiler  itself.  Injectors  are  largely  used  for  locomotive,  marine 
and  stationary  boilers,  but  to  the  present  time  almost  not  at  all 
in  steam  road  carriages.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
valves  and  apertures  in  an  injector,  suited  for  a  light  carriage 
boiler,  would  have  to  be  made  so  small  that  they  would  be  con- 
stantly clogged  with  dirt  and  sediment,  hence  rendering  the  in- 
strument inoperative.  Furthermore,  when  in  operation,  an  in- 
jector would  be  liable  to  fill  the  boiler  too  rapidly,  while  the  pres- 
sure remained  sufficient  to  raise  the  water,  thus  causing  priming; 
and,  if  shut  oflF  until  the  water  level  had  fallen  considerably, 
would  cause  damage  to  the  boiler  by  flooding  it,  while  in  an 
overheated  condition.  One  or  two  successful  steam  carriages, 
as,  for  example,  the  McKay  carriage,  use  an  injector  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  plunger  pump,  which,  as  in  many  other  carriages, 
is  operated  from  the  crosshead  of  the  engine.  It  is  used,  how- 
ever, only  when  the  plunger  pump  is  disabled  and  cannot  supply 
enough  water,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  replenish  the  water  tank 
from  some  wayside  source.  If,  as  has  been  occasionally  sug- 
gested, an  injector  of  sufficient  proportions  to  be  proof  against 
most  small  obstructions  be  used,  in  connection  with  some  kind 
of  automatic  device  for  opening  the  by-pass  valve  back  to  the 
water  tank,  whenever  necessary,  a  larger  amount  of  steam  would 
probably  be  required  to  operate  it  than  could  be  very  well  spared. 
These  are  a  few  reasons  why  injectors  on  small  carriage  boilers 
are  very  undesirable. 

The  Injector:  Its  Theory  and  Operation. — ^The  theory  and 
operation  of  the  boiler  feed-water  injector  may  be  understood 
from  the  familiar  diagram  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure. 
Here,  as  may  be  seen,  steam  from  the  boiler,  A,  is  let  through 
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the  pipe,  B,  into  a  closed  nozzle,  E,  communicating  with  a  water 
tank  by  a  siphon  tube,  C,  causing  the  air  to  be  exhausted  in  C, 
and  the  water  to  rise  into  £.  By  the  same  impulse  the  water 
thus  raised  is  forced  through  the  tube,  F,  into  the  boiler,  so  long 
as  the  cock,  G",  remains  open.  When  it  is  closed,  the  steam 
should  find  an  outlet  only  through  the  pipe,  C,  into  the  water 
tank  below.  On  this  genera!  plan  a  great  variety  of  injectors  has 
been  based,  some  of  them,  particularly  such  as  are  used  on  rail- 
road locomotives,  bcin^  very  complicated  in  construction.  A 
fairly  typical  variety  of  injector,  shown  herewith,  may  be  readily 
understood  from  the  foregoing  description.  Here,  M  is  the  stem 
of  the  steam  valve,  which  is  controlled  by  the  handle,  K,  so  that 


Fio.  186.— Diafrram  riurtratini;  the 

boLler;  B,  a  pipe  lejullntr  steam  tc  — ,  ,_ .„, ,  ^,  _  r-, ^ — 

the  feed  tank  :  E,  I  lie  noizlc,  throuRli  which  ttit  Bteam  forces  the  water  raised  ;  F, 
the  leeU  pipe  Leadlog  to  the  boiler;  G,  n  conlrol  cock. 

the  amount  of  steam  used  may  be  controlled,  as  desired.  The 
water  entering  at  the  opposite  side,  as  shown,  is  forced  by  the 
steam  passing  through  the  nozzle,  S,  into  the  tube,  V ,  going 
thence  through  the  tube,  CD,  to  the  boiler.  The  steam,  given  off 
during  the  passage  of  the  water  through  V,  C  and  D,  escapes 
through  the  .overflow  valve,  P,  around  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment and  out,  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  If  now,  valves  in  the  pipes 
leading  to  the  boiler  and  the  overflow  be  dosed,  the  steam  enter- 
ing through  S  finds  an  outlet  only  through  the  water-feed  pipe, 
being  thus  forced  into  the  water  tank,  as  is  often  done  for  the 
purpose  of  thawing  it  out  in  cold  weather. 
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Plunger  Pumps  and  ByPass  Valves. — As  above  stated,  the 
plunger  pumps  used  to  feed  steam  carriage  boilers  are  most 
often  operated  from  the  cross-head  of  the  engine.  Consequently, 
so  long  as  the  engine  is  in  motion,  water  is  steadily  pumped  into 
the  boiler.  When,  as  shown  by  the  water  glass,  the  level  is  too 
high,  the  by-pass  valve  may  be  opened,  and  the  water  pumped 
from  and  back  again  to  the  tank.  In  some  carriages  the  by-pass 
is  always  operated  by  hand ;  in  others  it  is  controlled  by  some 
kind  of  automatic  arrangement,  such  as  will  presently  be  de- 


Fia.  18T.-Constraotloo  or  one  Type  at  Injector.  S,  Hicnin  jel;  V,  auolion  jet:  CD, 
binlDg  bikI  ileliveiy  lube;  R,  Hug  or  HUilllikry  check;  V.  overflow  Taive:  O,  ■ 
plug;  11,  steam  valve  uiil  mem:  N,  packing  nut;  K,  ateam  valve  handle;  Z,  ove 


scribed.  The  automatic  control  of  the  by-pass  is  extremely  de- 
sirable, particularly  since  unskilled  engineers  most  often  have 
charge  of  carriages  and  are  exceeedingly  liable  to  forget  the 
small  details  of  management.  On  the  other  hand,  many  auto- 
matic devices  get  out  of  order  altogether  too  easily,  and  leave 
the  carriage  driver  to  exercise  his  skill  and  judgment  at  an  un- 
expected moment. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  of  flooding  the  boiler,  the  opposite 
embarrassment  often  occurs — owing  to  sonic  disarrangement, the 
pump  may  fail  to  feed  enough  water  to  the  boiler,  or  may  not 
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Operate  at  all.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  supplementary 
feeder,  which  is  either  a  hand  pump,  an  injector,  as  used  on  the 
McKay  carriage,  or  a  steam  pump  operated  by  a  separate  cylin- 
der, as  in  the  Victor  carriage,  about  to  be  described.  Such 
supplementary  steam  pumps  and  injectors  are  commonly  ar- 
ranged to  start  automatically,  as  required,  but  may  also  be  started 
by  a  hand- controlled  valve.  Another  advantage  involved  in  the 
use  of  automatically  controlled  steam  pumps  is  that  water  may 
be  fed,  as  required,  to  the  boiler,  after  the  engine  has  ceased 
motion,  and  it  is  desirable  to  leave  the  carriage  standing  with 
steam  up.  In  this  condition,  however,  a  very  small  amount  of 
water  is  needed,  except  under  unusual  conditions. 


rio.  1(8.— SeoHon  of  *.  Type  of  PluDimr  Feed  Pump.  As  la  obviona,  the  vmlTO  opened  by 
ntctlOD  of  the  upstroke  Is  cloaeJ  by  compreeaion  ol  tbe  donn^troke.  and  v\oe  vrrta. 
Thia  pump  u  equipped  wLlh  ai  Uoublc.  or  I'ompouad,  valve,  wlili-li,  a£  muy  be  scrn. 
aecurea  perfect  lialance  in  operation  witb  lUe  slmulegt  pmalble  consi  ructions.  Tbe 
■tern  of  tbe  suctloQ  valve  enten  s  bore  in  the  stc£  of  Ibe  outlet  valve.  ReferriiiK 
to  the  lettered  pftrts;  A  lathe  pivoted  lever  workins  the  pump  from  Ibe  crossliead  of 
tbeen^e;  B.  the  tul crura  point;  C,  the  attachment  of  the  platon  rod.D:  E,  tbe  trunk 

Knier;  F.  thepncklaircBp;  0.  the  pump  cylinder:  R.  nut  on  tbe  valve  oh&mber  port: 
iie  voire  chamber;  K,  water  outlet  valve;  L,  water  Inlet  Talve. 

Operating  the  By-Paaa  Valve. — In  several  well-known  makes 
of  steam  carriage  the  driver  is  required  to  constantly  watch  the 
water  glass  in  order  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  water  level  in  the 
boiler.  On  noticing  that  the  level  is  too  high,  or  is  rising  too 
rapidly — the  proper  level  is  generally  about  two-thirds  up  the 
glass — he  opens  the  by-pass  valve  by  turning  a  small-wheel 
placed  near  the  throttle  lever  beside  his  seat.    This  act,  as  already 
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■  sufTgestcd,  turns  llic  water  forced  by  the  pump  back  again  into 
the  feed  tank,  a  three-way  cock  controlling  its  travel.  It  would 
be  highly  undesirable  to  further  complicate  the  machinery  and 
the  difficulty  of  operating  the  carriage  by  any  device  for  dis- 
connecting the  pump  under  such  conditions,  as  it  is  likely  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  trouble  would  result.  The  simple  turn  of  a 
valve  wheel  relieves  the  boiler  without  interfering  with  the 
delicately  constructed  mechanism. 

If,  after  the  water  has  been  led  from  the  boiler  for  some  time, 
the  level  begins  to  sink,  it  is  necessary  only  to  close  the  by-pass 


Fia.  IW.  Tia.  IVO. 

Fin.  im.— Fol'llnK  Foil  lued  for  fllline  the  Food  Water  Tiink. 
Via.  im.— Siphon  tor  drawing  Water  rrom  Wuyslilo  Source  by  Boiler  Steam. 

valve,  thus  resuming  the  feed.  If,  from  any  cause,  the  pump 
seems  unable  to  keep  up  the  water  level  in  the  boiler,  and  the 
reading  of  the  water  glass  is  verified  by  the  try-cocks,  thus  show- 
ing that  it  is  working  perfectly  and  is  unclogged  with  sediment, 
a  few  strokes  of  the  auxiliary  hand  pump  will  suffice,  if  no  injec- 
tor or  automatic  steam  pum]>  be  attached  to  the  carriage. 

Troubles  With  the  Pump. — Since  the  small  water  pumps 
attached  to  steam  carriages  are  of  the  simple  plunger  type,  such 
as  is  used  on  fire  engines,  fiiilure  to  supply  sufficient  water  to  the 
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boiler  may  g;cneraily  be  attributed  to  loosened  packings  or  to 
clopged  checl(  valves.  The  rapid  sinking  of  the  level  in  the 
water  glass  will  indicate  trouble  with  the  pump,  except  when 
ascending  a  high  hill.  In  the  latter  case  the  fall  of  level  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  unusual  steam  consumption. 
Under  usual  circumstances,  the  trouble  is  due  to  loosened  pack- 
ings, and  this  trouble  may  be  remedied  by  inserting  new  pack- 
ings, although  particular  care  should  be  exercised,  so  as  not  to 
pack  the  plunger  too  tightly  and  cause  breakage.  If  it  seems 
evident  that  the  tailing  water  level  is  due  to  clogged  check  valves 
—this  is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence — the  fire  should  at  once 
be  extinguished  and  the  check  valves  opened  and  cleaned. 


Fio.  1S1.— The  Kmne  Automattc  Water  Loyel  Ref^ulator.  The  bal'.,  A  OoatinK  In  the 
water  M  boiler  Ifvpl;  It  nnd  E  coQlact  nngc™,  or  pivots;  0  and  H,  operatlae  the 
valve,  C,  OB  water  pipe,  D,  ami  the  fuel  valie  throinfh  tbo  link,  F. 

Automatic  ByPass  Valves:    The   Keene  Valve. — One    of 

the  most  ingenious  things  in  the  way  of  an  automatic  control  tor 
the  by-pass  valve  is  the  device  formerly  used  in  the  Keene  steam 
carriage,  which  is  shown  in  section  herewith.  It  is,  briefly,  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  communicating  at  the  bottom  with  the  water 
space  and  at  the  top  with  the  steam  space  of  the  boiler,  after  the 
manner  of  the  glass  gauge,  already  described.'  Within  this 
cylinder  is  a  hollow  metal  ball,  which,  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  rises  and  falls  with  it,  and  when  at  a  level  unusually 
low  or  unusually  high  actuating  one  or  another  of  two  pairs  of 
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finger  contacts,  as  shown.  When  the  water  level  is  too  high  the 
ball  rises,  and,  moving  the  upper  finger,  operates  a  lever  to  open 
the  by-pass  valve,  thus  shutting  the  water  inflow  from  the  boiler. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  level  sinks  unduly,  the  ball 
presses  down  the  lower  finger  lever,  thus  shutting  off  the  gaso- 
line supply  from  the  burner. 

Such  a  device  should  be  a  very  efficient  protective  to  the  boiler 
so  long  as  the  hollow  metal  sphere  did  not  leak,  but  it  must  be 
carefully  constructed,  so  as  to  avoid  the  disarrangements  and 
premature  operation  in  ascending  steep  grades,  which  is  a  fertile 
source  of  trouble  with  some  makes  of  low  water  alarm  using 
hollow  metal  floats.  It  was  probably  some  such  troubles  as  these 
that  led  to  its  disuse. 


The  Thermostat  Regulator.  — The  Bullard  thermostat  regu- 
lator used  on  the  Victor  carriage  is  quite  as  effective  as  the  de- 
vice just  described,  and  probably  considerably  more  durable.  It 
consists  of  a  tube  bent  U-shaped,  and  laid  on  its  side,  one  end  of 
it  being  in  communication  with  the  steam  space  of  the  boiler,  the 
other  with  the  water  space,  just  below  the  normal  water  level. 
When  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  at  the  proper  level  the  lower  half 
of  the  tube  is  filled  with  water  to  the  bend.  When  the  water 
level  in  the  boiler  falls,  the  U-tube  is,  of  course,  filled  with  steam 
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throughout  its  entire  length,  which  fact  involves  that  it  lengthen 
slightly  under  the  influence  of  the  heat.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  proper  level  in  the  boiler  the  effect  of  contraction  of  the  tube 
is  assured  by  a  water  jacket  on  its  lower  leg,  consisting  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  feed-water  tube  between  the  water  tank  and  the  pump. 
The  alternate  lengthenings  and  shortenings  of  the  tube,  under 
variations  of  temperature,  are  efficient  in  actuating  a  lever, 
geared  to  an  arm  secured  at  the  bend  on  the  upper  leg  to  the  U- 
tube,  thus  eflfecting  the  closing  or  opening  of  the  by-pass  valve, 
and  regulating  the  feed  supply  to  the  boiler.  The  movement  of 
the  lever  under  this  pressure  is  only  about  i-*i6  inch  in  either 
direction,  but  by  virtue  of  a  spring  connection  at  the  by-pass  it  is 
increased  about  four  times  {\  inch),  which  is  a  movement  amply 
sufficient  for  operating  the  valve. 

This  device  is  at  once  simple  and  comparatively  certain  in  oper- 
ation, depending  entirely  upon  the  physical  properties  of  the 
metal,  which  cause  it  to  expand  under  heat  and  contract  with  a 
lower  temperature.  Several  steam  carriages  use  thermostat 
regulators  to  control  the  by-pass  as  well  as  to  regulate  the  sup- 
ply of  liquid  gasoline  to  the  burner.  A  very  interesting  example 
of  the  latter  type  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  burners.  As 
seen  already  in  the  Blaxton  flash  generator  a  tube  arranged  to 
vary  in  length  with  the  "dry"  temperature  is  used  to  regelate  the 
supply  of  oil  in  the  burner. 

Gravity  Boiler  Feeder. — ^An  interesting  device  for  main- 
taining proper  water  level  in  a  boiler  by  means  of 
gravity  is  found  in  the  King  boiler  feeder  shown  in 
accompanying  diagrams.  This  machine,  which  has  been  in 
actual  use  on  a  steam  carriage,  is  contrived  so  as  to  dis- 
pense entirely  with  the  plunger  pump  and  all  the  valves  and  at- 
tachments necessarily  used  with  it.  Briefly,  it  consists,  as  shown, 
of  a  slightly  tapering  cylindrical  shell,  within  which  fits,  water- 
tight, a  similarly  shaped  chamber,  the  latter  being  rocked  or 
turned  by  a  lever,  which  is  attached  to  a  stem  passing  through  a 
stuffing  box  at  one  end  of  the  shell.  This  lever,  or  arm,  is  geared 
to  a  link  bar,  which  transmits  motion  from  the  engine,  so  that  the 
rocking  movement  or  half  rotation  of  the  chamber  is  constantly 
maintained.  Further,  the  outer  shell  has  four  openings,  as 
shown ;  one  to  admit  the  feed  water,  flowing  by  gravity  from  the 
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tank ;  the  second  to  admit  steam  from  the  boiler ;  the  third  com- 
municating with  the  water  space  of  the  boiler ;  and  a  fourth  fitted 
with  a  check  valve  opening  to  the  atmosphere.  The  inner  cham- 
ber has  at  least  three  ports,  or  openings,  so  arranged  as  to  ac- 
complish the  functions  about  to  be  described. 

When  the  link  and  lever  have  brought  the  inner  chamber  into 
the  position  shown  in  the  cuts,  water  flows  by  gravity  from  the 
tank  through  the  tube  connections  at  the  top  of  the  shell,  com- 
pletely filling  the  chamber.  At  the  same  time  any  air  or  steam 
in  the  chamber  is  let  out  through  the  ball  check  valve,  also  at  the 
top  of  the  shell.  A  half  turn  of  the  lever  then  brings  the  ports 
into  communication  with  the  steam  and  water  spaces  of  the  boiler, 


Fio.  198.— The  King  Gravity  Boiler  Feeder  and  Level  Regulator. 


allowing  such  water  as  may  be  needed  to  restore  the  proper  level 
to  flow  in,  under  steam  pressure  and  gpravity.  These  operations 
are  continuously  repeated,  and,  so  long  as  the  supply  of  water  in 
the  tank  is  maintained,  the  level  in  the  boiler  is  not  allowed  to 
fall.  If  the  feeder  is  of  sufficient  size,  and  is  placed  at  such  a  level 
as  will  involve  that  the  water  level  in  the  boiler  is  lower  than  the 
highest  point  of  the  chamber  and  higher  than  the  lowest  point, 
the  end  of  securing  a  steady  feed  will  be  attained. 

The  diagrams  show  that  the  supply  pipe,  between  the  outer 
shell  of  the  feeder  and  the  water  space  of  the  boiler,  drops  below 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  boiler.  This  is  an  essential  feature 
of  the  mechanism,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
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an  excessive  degree  of  heat  from  the  boiler  to  the  feeder  cham- 
ber. The  temperature  of  the  water  within  the  chamber  should 
always  be  maintained  well  below  the  evaporating  point  in  order 
to  avoid  such  back  pressure  as  would  neutralize  the  very  ends 
desired. 

If  such  a  machine  as  this  be  of  proper  proportions  for  the 
boiler  it  is  designed  to  feed,  and  its  position  relative  to  the  water 
level  be  adjusted,  there  should  be  no  excessive  waste  of  steam 
nor  any  gjeat  danger  of  injecting  lubricating  oil  with  the  feed 
water.  Its  simplicity  is  a  point  in  its  favor,  but,  like  all  small 
slide  valve  devices,  it  would  be  rapidly  disabled  should  it  be 
allowed  to  grind  very  much. 

Merits  of  Qravity  Boiler  Feeders. — As  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  asserted,  devices  for  feeding  a  boiler  by  gravity  are  unsuitable 
for  steam  carriages  on  account  of  the  amount  of  vertical  space 
necessarily  occupied.  Where  it  is  possible  to  use  some  siphon 
arrangement  there  must  be  constant  trouble  and  uncertainty,  as 
the  tank  level  sinks.  Among  the  numerous  objectionable  gravity 
feed  devices  for  steam  vehicles,  we  may  mention  a  recently 
patented  invention  which  proposes  to  suspend  the  feed  tank  on 
springs  capable  of  contracting  and  raising  it  as  the  water  level 
sinks.  It  also  specifies  a  cork  float  in  the  feed  tank  above  which 
steam  is  admitted  from  the  boiler,  in  order  to  assist  the  work  of 
maintaining  the  water  level  through  another  tube  at  the  bottom, 
communicating  with  the  water  space  of  the  boiler,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  preventing  the  cool  tank  water  from  interfering  with 
the  generation  of  a  proper  pressure  in  the  boiler.  Such  a  device 
would  involve  considerable  waste  of  steam  in  a  small  boiler,  and 
would  be  uncertain  in  operation  under  the  vibrations  of  travel. 

Plash  Boiler  Feeders:  The  Serpollet  System. — The  feeding 
apparatus  for  shell  and  water  tube  boilers  is  to  be  adjusted, 
either  automatically  or  by  hand,  solely  with  reference  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  proper  water  level.  Thus,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  automatic  regulating  devices  depend  for  their  opera- 
tion on  gravity  or  on  some  arrangement  of  floats  within  a  closed 
chamber.  Some  moderately  typical  devices  have  been  described 
to  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  general  problems  involved 
in  such  constructions.     With  the  feeding  of  flash  generators, 
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however,  the  operation  of  automatic  devices  depends  solely  upon 
maintaining  a  certain  predetermined  pressure  and  temperature, 
which  are  properly  in  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  water  being  vapor- 
ized in  the  lubes,  as  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  generators  of 
other  types.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  feed  at  the 
proper  rate  and  quantity  by  automatic  pressure  regulators,  such 
as  are  used  in  connection  with  steam  carriage  burners,  or  else 
by  some  system  of  uniform  regulation  for  fuel  and  water  pumps. 


Fio.  194.— The  Serpollet  Water  and  Fuel  Feed  System.    The  method  of  hanging  the 
stepped  cam  controlling  the  pump  strokes  may  be  here  understood. 

The  latter  theory  is  adopted  in  the  Gardner-Serpollet  system 
of  fuel  and  water  feeding  for  their  flash  generator,  already  de- 
scribed. As  shown  in  the  diagram,  the  fuel  is  fed  to  the  burner, 
and  the  water  to  the  boiler,  through  pumps,  both  of  which  are 
operated  from  the  same  shaft.  The  fuel  pump  is  smaller  than  the 
water  pump  and  its  stroke  is  also  shorter,  as  is  obviously  neces- 
sary, but  as  is  evident  from  the  diagram  of  the  pump  connections, 
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also  shown,  its  stroke  would  always  be  in  the  same  proportion  to 
that  of  the  water  pump,  if  by  any  means  the  stroke  of  the  vibrat- 
ing lever,  to  which  both  pistons  are  connected,  could  be  varied. 
This  end  is,  in  fact,  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  stepped  cam, 
consisting  of  a  row  of  eccentric  discs,  of  varying  eccentricity, 
which,  placed  upon  the  rotating  shaft,  may  be  slid  in  either  direc- 
tion, thus  varying  the  lift  and  drop  of  the  lever  bearing  the  roller 
shown,  and  actuating  the  first  lever  through  the  link  bar  con- 
necting the  two.    By  shifting  the  cam  inward  toward  the  driving 


Fio.  196.— 8erpollet*8  Fuel  and  Water  Pomps.  The  water  pump,  a,  and  the  fuel  pump,  b, 
are  operated  from  the  lever,  c.  This  is  Kiven  an  up-and-down  movement  by  the  link, 
d,  whose  stroke  is  varied  by  the  stepped  cam,  /,  on  which  bears  the  roller,  e,  on  the 
rod  pivoted  at  t.  The  rotary  movement  of  the  cam  shaft,  9,  is  imparted  by  the  spur 
wheel,  h. 

spur  the  strokes  of  both  oil  and  water  pumps  may  be  varied  from 
zero  to  maximum;  the  cam  surface  being  efficient  in  giving  a 
greater  or  shorter  inward  stroke,  and  in  permitting  an  outward 
stroke  of  equal  length  under  stress  of  the  spiral  spring  attached 
below  the  pump  operating  lever. 

The  liquid  fuel  and  the  water,  being  thus  varied  in  the  amounts 
given  forth  by  the  pumps,  are  forced,  the  one  into  the  vaporizing 
tube,  shown  as  passing  over  the  burner,  the  other  into  the 
flattened  and  nested  tubes  of  the  generator,  which  are  directly 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  flame.  By  this  means  the  heat  is  in- 
creased in  ratio  with  the  quantity  of  water  injected,  and  the 
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working  pressure  may  be  regulated  to  any  desired  limit.  When, 
however,  the  pressure  has  risen  above  a  certain  fixed  point — it  is 
generally  fixed  at  about  355  pounds  per  square  inch— it  is  able  to 
open  the  spring  safety  valve,  shown  attached  to  the  steam  pipe, 
thus  also  opening  the  by-pass,  so  that  the  water  from  the  feed 
pump  is  thrown  back  into  the  tank.  The  water  from  the  pump 
may  be  forced  through  the  spring  valve,  instead  of  into  the 
generator,  by  the  closing  of  a  check  valve  at  P.  under  steam 


Fm.  Hie.-'ni«"Saf<:ij'  Valve,"(ir4uUiiiiatli;  lJy-PU8»  RcguUitor  ol  the  Serpollet  Bollei 
Fissl  Syiitcni.    The  ateam,  nlmlltod  IhroURb  the  tiihe.  a.  afler  it  has  nukchod  a  oer- 

d.  ri>n!i.ii  up  the  valve,  •,  anil  theBprini;,/,  thuMcnuhliHK  the  waterfrom  the  pump  to 
paon  from  lliu  pipe,  y,  llirough  the  pipe.  A,  to  the  water  lank. 

pressure.  The  connections  may  be  readily  understood  from  the 
diagram,  which  also  shows  a  hand  operated  pump  for  making  the 
initial  injection  of  water  into  the  generator  tubes  previous  to 
starting  the  engine. 

The  White  Flash  Boiler  Feed  Syatem.— The  water-feed 
system  of  the  While  steam  carriage  Hash  generator  is  based  on 
a  different  theory,  although  the  by-pass  valve  is  controlled  by  a 
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FlOH.  107-IW.— Dlaersms  of  the  I 

plagE.    A  la  the  water  pump  op „.. 

wat«r  tank;  D,  &  pipe  leading  to  the  pump^  &nd  branchlne  off  fLt  E,  u 
— J  <■     »  i„  .u.  i^.i™  fj^  p(p„  IcBdlBK  thnnieb  the  check  lalve.  O,  ■ 
... ,.. .. 1.._..  .  afrfpeiradiiijtmMi 


chamber^H.   K 
^nenttor.  (1.  ai 


■  to  vln.'ulB(«  throueh  F  H  K  J  E 

ri|>  valire:  ¥.  the  mufre:  Z.  ihu  tni 

S.  tb(!  fuel  regulating;  uuJ  voporizli; 
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Spring  and  pressure  device,  as  with  Serpollet.  The  details  of  the 
system  may  be  understood  from  the  accompanying  diagrams,, 
which  exhibit  all  the  essential  features.  A  plunger  pump,  A, 
operated  by  a  pivoted  lever  from  the  crosshead  of  the  engine,  B, 
forces  water  from  the  tank,  C,  through  the  pipe,  D,  which,  how- 


Fio  19B.— Soctlon  of  the  Automatic  Boilpr  Feed  Renulator  of  tho  White  SleamCarHwe. 

c.  This  operaCkin  oi^nBuommuaicallon'belwctintbe  chambers,  a  and  b,  allowing  tUe 
wftWr  fed  by  the  pump  over  the  pipe,  H,  to  enter  at  the  port,  m,  anil  circulate  thence 
througb  talvc,  g.  chaaiber,  «,  port,  J,  and  over  the  pi|i»<,  J  EK,  back  ai^lD  to  the 
pump,  A.  The  valve  rod,  e,  nhouliJ  bsve  a  Kreater  clearauce  than  issbowD  m  tblacul. 

ever,  divides  into  two  branches  at  the  point.  £,  one  portion  of  the 
water  being  forced  by  the  pump  through  the  pipe,  F,  to  the  coils 
of  the  generator,  G.  The  pipe,  /■,  has  the  air-chamber,  //,  lo- 
cated, as  shown,  between  the  pump  and  the  steam  generator.  An- 
other portion  of  the  water  coming  through  the  pipe,  D,  passes 
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through  the  pipe,  /,  which  communicates  with  the  lower  cham- 
ber of  the  pressure  regulator,  /C,  to  be  described  later.  Since  the 
regulator,  K,  is  operated  only  when  the  steam  pressure  has 
reached  a  certain  predetermined  point,  when  the  by-pass  valve  is 
opened,  the  pipes,  F  and  /,  are  not  in  communication  so  long  as 
the  pump,  A,  operates  to  feed  water  to  the  coils  of  the  gener- 
ator, G. 

The  regulator-,  /C,  is  constructed  and  operated  as  shown  in  an 
accompanying  diagram.  It  consists  of  two  chambers,  a  and  fr, 
which  are  put  into  communication  on  the  opening  of  the  valve, 
c,  normally  closed  by  the  spiral  spring,  d.  The  rod  carrrying  the 
valve,  f,  is  attached  at  its  opposite  end  to  the  head,  e,  which  bears 
against  the  metal  diaphragm,  f,  held  between  the  casing  of  a  and 
h  and  the  cap,  g.  The  operation  is  obvious.  The  port,  /,  shown 
just  above  the  diaphragm,  f,  is  connected  direct  to  the  generator 
by  the  pipe,  L.  When,  therefore,  the  steam  pressure  has  risen 
above  a  certain  predetermined  point,  which  means  that  a  greater 
force  is  exerted  on  the  upper  face  of  the  diaphragm,  f,  than 
comes  through  the  head,  e,  from  the  spring,  d,  the  valve,  c,  is 
opened,  making  free  communication  between  the  chambers,  a 
and  h.  Since,  now,  the  ports,  ;  and  w,  are  on  the  pipes,  /  and  M, 
which  are  connected  in  the  system,  as  shown,  the  opening  of  the 
valve,  C,  means  that  the  water  circulation  from  the  pump,  /4,  is 
through  the  pipes,  F,  M,J,N\  all  water  being  shut  from  the  coils 
of  the  generator  by  steam  pressure  at  the  check  valve,  0.  So 
soon  soever  as  the  steam  pressure  again  falls  to  normal,  the  valve, 
f,  is  closed  by  the  spring,  rf,  and  the  check  valve,  0,  in  F  is 
again  opened,  admitting  water  to  the  coils  of  the  generator  under 
pump  pressure. 

In  connection  with  this  system  of  controlling  the  boiler  feed, 
there  is  a  thermostat  regulator,  shown  at  P  Q,  for  varying  the 
amount  of  gasoline  fuel  fed  to  the  burner,  or  cutting  it  oflf  en- 
tirely. This,  however,  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on 
burners  and  fuel  feed  regulators. 

The  "Victor"  Steam  Air  and  Water  Pumps.— The  auto- 
matic auxiliary  feed  pumps  used  on  the  "Victor"  carriage  and 
shown  in  section  in  the  accompanying  illustration  are  operated 
on  a  principle  which  has  already  been  applied  to  the  steam  air 
pumps  used  in  connection  with  the  Westinghouse  air  brake  on 
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many  American  railroad  locomotives.  As  will  be  seen  in  the 
illustration,  two  such  automatic  pumps  are  used  on  this  carnage, 
the  one  being  intended  as  an  auxiliary  feed  pump  for  the  boiler, 
to  be  used  in  case  the  regular  feed  pump,  which  is  of  the  double- 
plunger  type,  being  geared  to  and  operated  from  the  rear  axle, 
should  from  any  cause  cease  to  operate.  The  other  pump  is 
iiscti  for  maintaining  the  acquired  air  pressure  in  the  fuel  tank. 
The  steam  is  admitted  through  the  port  marked  "steam  inlet" 
in  the  accompanying  diagram ;  this  port  leads  into  an  elongated 


<"  Victor  "  AuillUry 

chamber  running  the  full  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  of  some- 
what enlarged  diameter  towards  the  top.  Within  it,  as  may  be 
seen,  is  a  vertical  rod,  carrying  a  piston  valve  at  either  ex- 
tremity. The  steam  on  entering,  of  course,  bears  against  these 
pistons,  and  since  the  upper  one  of  the  two  is  of  the  largest 
diameter,  it  forces  it  into  the  position  shown  in  the  cut,  thus 
opening  the  port  into  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  forcing 
the  piston  downward.  The  downward  stroke  continues  until  a 
shoulder  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod,  B,  strikes  the  nut  fixed 
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above  G,  opening  the  valve,  D.  Communication  is  thus  estab- 
lished between  the  valve  chest,  in  which  slides  the  double  piston 
rod,  A,  and  the  space  above  the  piston,  C.  Consequently,  steam  is 
admitted  above  this  piston,  which,  being  of  larger  diameter  than 
the  piston  below  it,  forces  it  and  the  valve  rod  downward,  thus 
opening  the  steam  port  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  so 
beginning  the  up-stroke  of  the  piston.  The  up-stroke  continues 
until  the  nut  above  piston,  G,  closes  valve,  D,  thus  cutting  off 
steam  from  the  space  above  the  piston,  C,  and  again  causing 
the  plunger  to  rise.  The  position  of  the  exhaust  valves  is  such 
that  they  are  covered  by  the  piston  valves  on  rod,  when  these 
are  in  position  to  open  the  inlets,  and  are  opened  again  as  soon 
as  the  inlets  are  closed,  thus  establishing  communication  with  the 
exhaust  chamber,  F.  The  operation  of  the  valves  of  the  pump 
is  obvious  and  requires  no  further  description. 

The  Moore  Steam  Pump  and  Valve  Motion. — ^The  Moore 
feed  pump,  which  has  been  widely  advertised  for  use  on  steam 
carriages,  differs  considerably  from  the  one  just  described,  al- 
though equally  ingenious  in  construction.  The  steam  cylinder, 
which  is  shown  in  section  in  an  accompanying  cut,  contains  a 
double-headeil  piston,  j5,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  spool.  Both 
heads  of  this  piston.  /?'  and  /?^  slide  team  tight  within  the 
cylinder,  being  formed  with  suitable  packing  rings.  As  shown 
in  the  cut,  one  of  these  cylinder  heads,  B',  is  screwed  upon  the 
body  of  the  piston,  thus  permitting  its  removal  in  order  to  slide 
on  the  cylindrical  valve,  C,  which  is  similarly  shaped,  having  two 
heads,  G*  and  G',  also  formed  with  packing  rings,  fitting  against 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder.  Within  the  body  of  the  piston, 
and  connecting  with  cither  end  of  the  cylinder,  are  two  longi- 
tudinal channels,  g  and  A,  each  of  which  communicates  by  a 
port  through  the  circumference  of  the  piston  body.  As  shown 
in  the  separate  cut  of  the  piston,  there  is  also  a  port,  U,  which 
penetrates  clear  through  the  body  of  the  piston  and  is  in  com- 
munication with  the  hollow  piston  rod,  £.  In  the  cylindrical 
valve,  G,  there  are,  as  shown,  two  sets  of  ports,  c  and  rf,  which 
communicate  respectively  with  the  annular  grooves,  e  and  f. 
Around  the  inner  circumference  of  this  cylindrical  valve,  there 
is  also  another  annular  groove,  t,  several  times  wider  than  the 
other  two. 
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The  operation  of  this  mechanism  is  simple  and  eflfective.  The 
cut  shows  the  piston  in  progress  from  left  to  right,  the  steam 
being  admitted  into  the  cylinder  through  the  inlet  pipe,  F,  and 
the  two  ports,  a  and  6,  flowing  thence  through  the  port  D,  the 
annular  groove,  f,  the  longitudinal  channel,  h,  to  the  rear  of  the 
piston,  thus  causing  it  to  move  toward  the  right.  In  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  the  cut,  the  head,  G^  screwed  on  the  extremity  of 
the  cylinder  valve,  G,  has  closed  the  steam  port,  A.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke,  and 
the  head,  B*,  has  pressed  against  the  relief  groove,  o,  the  steam 
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Fxo.  aOl.— Section  showing  the  Valvo  Motion  and  Mechanism  of  the  Moore  Steam  Pump 

used  on  some  Steam  Carriages. 

being  unable  to  force  the  piston  further,  acts  upon  the  sliding 
cylinder  valve,  causing  the  head,  C,  to  move  away  from  the 
head,  B',  thus  opening  the  communication  for  the  return  stroke 
by  bringing  the  port,  r,  and  the  annular  groove,  r,  opposite  to 
the  longitudinal  channel,  gy  causing  steam  to  flow  to  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  cylinder.  At  the  same  time,  the  annular 
groove,  «,  is  brought  opposite  to  the  opening  of  the  longitudinal 
groove,  A,  thus  establishing  communication  between  the  left- 
hand  end  of  the  cylinder  and  the  exhaust  port,  k,  communicating 
through  the  hollow  piston  rod  to  the  rear  of  the  cylinder,  where 
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the  exhaust  is  taken  off.  The  cylinder  thus  constructed  is 
capable  of  high  speed  and  considerable  efficiency,  although,  like 
the  one  just  described,  it  operates  almost  altogether  at  boiler 
pressure,  allowing  the  steam  little  if  any  opportunity  to  expand. 
This  feature,  which  is  largely  common  to  all  automatic  cylinder 
valves,  forms  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  their  use  in  con- 
nection with  small  boiler  plants,  the  waste  of  steam  soon  amount- 
ing to  a  considerable  item  if  they  are  to  be  operated  constantly. 


Ir  and  Water  SuppI;  fi 


'la.  203a.— Typical  Rand  Pump  for  Steam  Carria^  Uie.    This  style  of  pomp  la  used  on 

ubject  being  lo  Bupplj  water  to  the  boilpr  when,  for  any  reaain,  tlit-  automatic  pump 
fails  to  work.  The  parilcularlr  aUTantaEeouB  feature  la  thp  JuIdUtI  hanil  lever, 
whlcb  may  be  bent  back  out  of  tbe  way,  wben  not  In  use,  aod  readily  brougbi  to  the 
dtiver'a  haiid,  when  Deceuary. 


CHAPTER   SIXTEEN. 

LIQUID   FUEL  BURNERS  AND   REGULATORS. 

Of  Liquid  Fuels  In  General. — All  light  steam  carriages^  and 
many  heavier  vehicles  as  well,  use  liquid  fuel,  oil  or  mineral 
spirit,  to  produce  heat  for  their  boilers.  Such  liquid  fuel  is  not 
burned  in  liquid  form,  as  is  oil  in  an  ordinary  lamp,  but  is  vapor- 
ized by  heat,  the  vapor  or  gas  thus  produced  being  fed  to  the 
burner  and  ignited,  in  the. same  manner  as  ordinary  coal  gas 
used  for  light  or  heat  in  houses.  It  would  be  impracticable  to 
carry  gas  in  tanks  on  steam  carriages,  since  the  difficulty  of  stor- 
ing and  replenishing  the  supply  would  be  greatly  increased.  Now, 
as  the  idea  of  vaporizing  liquid  hydrocarbons,  instead  of  depend- 
ing on  coal  gas  supply  for  a  gas  engine,  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  improvements  made  by  Daimler,  and  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  gasoline  motor  carriage,  an  analogous  treatment  of 
volatile  liquids,  in  order  to  produce  gas  for  burning  under  a 
boiler,  was  the  first  departure  in  the  direction  of  a  really  practical 
and  easily  handled  light  steam  road  carriage.  By  the  use  of 
liquid  fuels  in  such  a  carriage,  a  vast  saving  is  made  possible, 
both  in  space  and  weight,  while  the  consumption  of  such  fuels  in 
gaseous  form  is  another  element  of  economy. 

Advantages  in  Usinf  Volatile  Fuels. — A  prominent  English 
authority  on  motor  carriages  gives  the  following  five  considera- 
tions of  advantage  in  the  use  of  liquid  fuels : 

1.  Their  combustion  is  complete,  no  heat  being  lost  in  the 
form  of  smoke  or  soot. 

2.  They  produce  no  ashes  or  clinkers,  which  must  be  periodi- 
cally cleaned  out.  Hence  there  is  no  loss  of  heat  or  drop  in 
steam  pressure,  due  either  to  this  cause  or  to  the  renewal  of  coal. 
.  3.  The  flues  are  never  incrusted  with  soot,  which  involves  the 
best  conditions  for  use  of  heat. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases  is  lower  than  with 
a  coal  fire,  since  there  is  no  need  that  the  air  required  for  com- 
bustion should  force  its  way  through  a  thick  layer  of  burning 
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fuel.  Whence  the  uptake  temperature  is  generally  about  400°, 
Fahrenheit,  instead  of  between  600°  and  700**,  as  with  the  use 
of  coal  fire. 

5.  Since  the  fuel  is  burned  in  fine  particles,  in  close  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  only  a  small  excess  of  air  ove'  that 
actually  required  for  combustion  is  admitted  to  the  burner.  The 
opposite  is  the  case  with  coal. 

As  may  be  readily  surmised,  the  calorific  value  of  liquid  fuels 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  coal.  It  has  been  estimated  that, 
taking  the  two  weight  for  weight,  petroleum  oil  has  about  twice 
the  heat  efficiency  of  coal.  Since,  therefore,  equal  weights  of 
both  varieties  of  fuel  occupy  about  equal  spaces,  it  follows 
naturally  that  petroleum  products  are  far  more  economical  and 
serviceable  for  use  in  vehicles  of  any  description,  or  in  boats  and 
ships,  where  the  considerations  of  weight  and  space  occupied,  in 
ratio  to  the  power,  are  all-important. 

The  liquid  fuels  most  commonly  used  are  kerosene  and  gaso- 
line, both  being  vaporized  by  the  heat  of  the  burner ;  a  kindling 
flame  from  liquid  gasoline  or  alcohol  vapor,  or  a  specially  ar- 
ranged detachable  puxiliary  vaporizer,  or  "torch,"  being  used  at 
the  start,  and  until  the  vaporizing  tubes  are  thoroughly  heated. 
Kerosene  is  less  suitable  for  steam  carriage  burners  than  is 
gasoline.  A  far  higher  temperature  is  required  to  vaporize  it, 
and  a  larger  evaporating  surface.  Furthermore,  it  requires  large, 
bulky  and  complicated  burners  to  consume  its  vapor,  and  very 
frequently  produces  an  excessive  amount  of  carbonaceous  re- 
siduum, which  necessitates  periodical  cleaning  and  considerable 
trouble  in  generating  heat.  Kerosene  burners  are  also  more 
difficult  to  operate  and  regulate;  frequently  make  an  annoying 
"roaring"  sound,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  highly  unsuitable  for 
light  steam  carriages  which  require  the  simplest  and  most  readily 
handled,  as  well  as  the  least  annoying,  attachments.  Gasoline,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  a  highly  distilled  product  of  petroleum,  is 
more  readily  vaporized  and  its  combustion  produces  no  dirty 
residue.  Moreover,  its  gas  may  be  readily  burned  in  the  com- 
pact and  simple  burners  used  on  most  steam  carriages. 

Kerosene  Burners:  The  Longruemare  Burner. — Most  of  the 
best  known  kerosene  burners  use  coils  of  tubing  for  vaporizing 
the  oil  under  heat  in  valve  burners,  w^hose  rate  of  consumption 
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and  consequent  heat  may  be  readily  adjusted.  The  L^nguemare 
burner,  one  (orm  of  which  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure, 
has  been  much  used  in  connection  with  the  Serpollet  flash 
generators.  The  liquid  oil  is  fed  into  a  tubular  spiral,  B,  which 
is  of  a  general  conical  contour,  as  shown.  Entering  at  A,  it 
passes  through  all  the  tiers  of  tubing,  becoming  vaporized  under 
the  heat.  Being  given  off  at  the  top,  it  passes  down  to  the  central 
chamber  of  the  burner  at  D,  rising  thence  to  the  burner  tips, 
C,  G.  G.  in  such  quantities  as  are  permitted  by  the  needle  valve 
at  the  end  of  the  rod,  E.  Two  other  burner  tips  on  arms  fixed  at 
right  angles  to  G,  G,  G,  are  connected  to  the  central  cliamber 


fia.  am.— The  Loi^ueniarp  Keraseno  Tapor  Burner.  A  la  the  oil  feed  pipe  ;  B,  Uie  vukit- 
Izlng  coll ;  D,  the  tube  leading  to  the  burner  tips:  E.  the  coQtrol  vafve ;  F,  the  hud- 
vheel  for  regulating  the  contrul  valve :  O,  Q,  0.  the  burner  tips  and  glODdH. 

below  the  needle  valve,  as  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  rod,  E,  is  screwed  up,  by  the  geared  wheel, 
F,  so  that  the  needle  valve  is  closed,  these  two  burners  are  still 
supplied  from  the  central  chamber;  thus  maintaining  about  half 
the  usual  amount  of  heat,  when  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  engine 
for  a  moderate  period.  These  burner  tips  also  act  as  pilot  lights 
to  ignite  the  others  when  the  valve  is  again  opened.  In  starting 
the  burner.it  is  necessary  only  to  pour  alcohol  into  the  pan  shown 
beneath  the  tube,  D.  and  the  central  chamber  of  the  burner,  and 
this  having  been  ignited  furnislies  sufficient  heat  to  begin  the 
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process  of  vaporizing  the  oil,  the  pilot  burners  being  kindled 
from  its  6ame. 

The  Clarkson-Capel  Kerosene  Burner.— The  Clarkson-Capel 
burner  resembles  the  Longuemare  in  that  the  oil  is  fed  into  the 
base  of  a  coil  of  pipes  and  the  gas  is  given  off  at  the  top.  But 
its  general  details  are  very  different.  The  oil  is  forced  into  the 
vaporizing  coil,  B,  through  the  tube.  A,  and  the  oil  gas  passes  off 
through  the  tube.  C,  which  extends  through  the  boiler  shell,  as 
shown,  to  the  valve,  D.  The  needle  valve,  controlled  by  the  lever. 


k  la  the  oil  feed  tube ;  B,  Uis 
:  TalTe.  D;  E,  the  ■plndle  ot  the 
i.  the  glud  of  the  burner;  H,  the 


E,  admits  the  gas  to  the  large  mixing  tube,  into  which  air  also 
enters  by  a  rotary  valve,  of  the  general  type  used  on  small  stoves, 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  to  the  left  of  the  diagram.  The  act 
of  operating  the  lever,  £,  on  its  pivot  also  actuates  the  double- 
jointed  lever,  F,  which,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  moves 
the  stem,  /,  of  the  burner  gland.  C,  up  or  down,  thus  con- 
trolling the  quantity  of  gas  let  out  at  the  point,  H,  hence,  also,  the 
size  of  the  flame.  By  this  device  the  heat  under  the  boiler  may 
be  varied  and  regulated  by  a  single  turn  of  the  hand  far  more 
effectively  than  in  the  Longuemare  burner,  as  just  described. 
This  burner  is  started  by  the  use  of  a  hand  torch,  which  heats  the 
vaporizing  coil  previous  to  admitting  the  oil.  When  the  tube  is 
sufficiently  hot  the  burner  is  ready  to  beein  work,  and  may  be 
lighted  as  soon  as  the  gasand  air  mixture  in  the  large  mixing 
ttlbe  is  allowed  to  escape  through  the  vent  at  H.    .Although  very 
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complete  and  readily  operated,  such  a  burner  is  not  suitable  for 
small  carriage  use. 

The  "  Hou<e  '*  Kerosene  Burner. — Another  oil  vapor  bi'rnep 
for  heavy  vehicles  is  the  House  burner,  which  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  use  with  the  "Lifu"  tubular  boiler,  already  described. 
As  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  it  consists  of  two  parts — 
an  upper  chamber  containing  a  series  of  channels,  into  one 
end  of  which  the  oil  is  fed,  being  vaporized  under  the  heat  of 


Fio.  9X.— The  "  Homo  "  Kcroaene  V&por  Burner,  aection  In  sleTUioD.  anU  plan  section  (..' 
tlie  v>i|>orlzlnK  chamber,  <>r  "^ncnUnr."  hLiowIiik  course  o[  oil  In  procesa  of  being 
cunver1«<l  Into  vapor  unilvr  hoal  of  llio  Ilnniu. 

the  burner  and  given  off  through  the  opposite  port,  and  the  bur- 
ner into  which  the  vapor  is  led  by  a  vertical  tube.  The  oil  vapor, 
passing  down  into  the  burner,  lifts  the  needle  valve  by  its  own 
expansive  energy,  thus  varying  the  size  of  the  opening  and  of  the 
flame,  in  ratio  to  the  force  and  quantity  of  the  oil  vapor.  This 
matter  is  controlled  by  an  automatic  diaphragm  regulator,  similar 
to  that  used  with  gasoline  burners,  by  which  the  steam 
pressure  of  the  boiler  can  act  to  vary  the  opening  of 
the  oil  inlet  valve;  a  low  pressure  leaving  it  fully  open  and 
a  high  pressure  acting  to  close  it  to  any  required  degree.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  this  method  of  rcgidation  acts  very  effectively 
in  this  burner,  although  not    as  simple  as  the  thermostat  device 
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used  on  the  Blaxton  flash  generator,  where  the  valve  and  burner 
tip  are*  of  the  same  general  construction,  being  held  open  by  the 
force  of  the  oil  vapor  until  mechanically  closed  by  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  tube. 

Another  excellent  feature  of  the  House  burner  is  the  igniting 
chamber,  situated,  as  shown,  above  the  generating  chamber. 
This  is  a  spheroidal  cast-iron  box  having  perforations  at  the  base 
into  the  tube  fixed  immediately  above  the  burner  tip.  It  is  filled 
with  fire  brick,  or  some  similar  non-conducting  substance,  which 
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Fio.  306.~Plan  and  Part  Section  of  a  typical  (Gasoline  Burner  for  Steam  Carriage  Use. 

is  heated  to  redness  by  the  flame  of  the  burner  and  is  thus  useful 
in  rekindling  the  flame,  if  at  any  time  it  is  blown  out  by  draughts 
under  travel  or  by  rush  of  air  from  the  oil  tank.  The  flame  pro- 
duced is  a  very  large  and  hot  one,  amply  sufficient  for  the  utmost 
requirements  of  the  boiler.  When  the  oil  supply  valve  is  opened 
full,  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  lift  the  valve  of  the  burner  and 
atomize  enough  oil  to  enable  starting  the  flame,  which  continues 
with  gas,  as  soon  as  the  generating  chamber  is  heated. 
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Oasoline :  Its  Vaporization  and  Burning. — Gasoline  is  much 
more  readily  vaporized  than  kerosene,  requiring  generally  no 
greater  temperature  than  may  be  obtained  by  passing  the  supply 
pipe  up  through  one  flue  of  the  boiler  and  down  through  another. 
Such  heating  as  this  would  have  very  small  eflfect  on  kerosene. 
The  burners  used  for  gasoline  are  simpler  and  more  readily 
regulated  than  those  used  for  kerosene.  They  may  also  be  made 
much  lighter  in  comparison  to  their  heating  power  and  are  less 
difficult  to  fire  up  at  the  start.  All  these  points  are  distinctly 
advantageous,  if  not  imperative,  on  a  light  steam  carriage,  in- 
tended for  amateur  engine  drivers.  On  a  heavy  wagon,  intended 
to  be  managed  by  skilled  engineers,  they  are  of  less  importance, 
and  may  be  readily  superseded  by  the  more  complicated  devices 
for  using  the  cheaper  fuel. 


Fio.  M6.— The  ■'  lAcke  "  DiB|]hrB«m  Fuel  Feed  BeeulHtor.  tFolike  the  one  ihown  Id  Fig. 
VS!.  tblB  device  Is  constructed  to  oporste  with  Home  firing  device  other  than  a. 
"  lorch."  The  parts  shown  are;  n,  KBHiUne  aupply  pipe,  whose  opening  is  regulated 
by  point,  jk,  on  valve  bead.  I;  b,  gasoline  delivery  lo  burner;  c,  Btcam  inlets  g,  dla- 
pliratcm;  /,  preasure  licad;  r,  valve  roil;  h,  pat-king  nut:  n,  gland;  m,  asbestos  spring 
packlog ;  1.  main  frame:  <(.  adjusting  screw  for  regulating  tetuiun  or  Hprlng,  e;  p, 
cover  of  prensuro  chamber,  screwed  to  head  o(  m,  as  Indluated, 

The  Oasoline  Burner. — \'ery  nearly  the  typical  gasoline  bur- 
ner for  steam  carriages  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure.  It 
consists  of  a  flattened  cylindrical  chamber,  pierced  from  he.id  to 
head  by  a  number  of  short  tubes,  each  of  which  is  expanded  into 
the  holes  prepared  for  it  and  flanged  over  to  make  3  secure  joint, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  well-made  boiler  flue  attachment. 
These  air  tubes,  as  they  are  called,  are  open  to  the  air  at  top  and 
bottom,  having  no  communication  with  the  interior  of  the 
cylindrical  chamber  above  referred  to.  The  gasoline  enters  the 
chamber,  from  a  nozzle  at  the  end  of  the  feed  pijie  and  through 
a  tube  entering  at  one  side  of  the  cylinder  and  extending  inward 
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about  two-thirds  the  diameter.  This  tube  is  called  the  "mixing 
tube,"  and  its  function  is  to  make  a  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline 
vapor  that  will  burn  readily  in  the  atmosphere.  Having 
entered  the  cylindrical  chamber,  there  is  no  avenue  of 
es::ape  for  the  inflammable  gas  except  through  the  circular 
series  of  pin-holes,  which  surround  each  one  of  the  air 
tubes,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  cut  of  the  top  of  this  burner.  It  is 
at  these  minute  perforations  that  the  gasoline  gas  is  ignited,  the 
combustion  being  rendered  perfect  by  the  air  admitted  through 
the  air  holes  previously  mentioned.  As  may  thus  be  understood, 
the  devices  necessary  to  perfectly  bum  gasoline  gas  are  as  simple 
as  the  ordinary  "hot  plate,"  or  gas  range  burner,  that  are  familiar 
adjuncts  to  many  well-equipped  kitchens.  Of  course,  since  a 
more  extensive  burning  surface  is  required  in  a  steam  carriage 


Fio,  aO».— The  "DaylDQ"  fuel  Feed  B^E"lalor.  This  device  differs  fi 
Hbown  in  that  It  has  not  two  chamben  nucesaitallnR  that  the  vulre  r 
a  packing  Kluid.    The  cover.  B,  iHtnttached  to  the  end  of  tbudlaphra 

and  head  trhaniber,  ibiu  avoldliiK  removal' of  the  dlsphra^in.  The  V 
a  needle  valve  eontrolliiig  the  Rasol---  =-'-•  -*  "  ™„.i  *•.,  «..i.>,  «.  i 
Blon  spring  Is  adjusted  by  the  btud. '. 

burner,  the  plan  and  construction  must  differ  considerably  from 
the  more  familiar  models  of  gas  heater. 

The  Storing  and  Feeding  of  aasoIin& — The  liquid  gasoline 
for  supplying  gas  to  the  burner  of  a  steam  carriage  is  carried  in 
a  tank,  disposed  generally  to  the  front  of  the  body,  and  suffi- 
ciently separated  from  the  burner  to  avoid  all  dangers  that  might 
arise  from  leaks  or  overheating.  Within  this  storage  tank  a  good 
pressure  of  air  is  maintained — generally  between  35  and  45 
pounds  to  the  square  inch — from  a  separate  air  tank,  supplied  by 
a  pump.  This  pressure  is  snIScicni  to  force  the  liquid  gasoline 
into  the  vaporizing  tubes,  when  the  supply  cock  is  opened.  After 
it  has  been  vaporized  the  circulation  continues,  as  controlled  by 
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the  steam  pressure  diaphragm  regulator,  which  operates  a  needle 
valve  on  the  tube  supplying  the  burner,  the  amount  of  gas  and 
liquid  gasoline  moving  between  the  supply  tank  and  the  burner 
being  thus  determined. 

The  pressure  in  the  air  tank  is  produced  and  maintained,  either 
by  a  small  hand  pump,  such  as  is  used  to  inflate  pneumatic  tires 
— this  method  is  used  on  several  well-known  American  steam 
carriages— or  else  by  some  such  specially  designed  pump,  as  is 
used  on  the  Victor  carriage,  or  some  of  the  others  described. 
Such  steam  driven  air  pumps  are  further  useful,  in  that,  by 
proper  attachments,  they  may  also  be  used  for  inflating  the  tires. 


Fio.  910.— Gasoline  Burner  Regulator,  operating  with  a  corrugated  diaphrajnn.  like  a 
■team  gauge.  A  is  the  inlet  for  steam;  B,  the  inlet  for  liquid  gasoline;  C,  tne  port 
leading  to  the  burner;  D.  the  diaphragm:  £,  the  head  on  the  grooved  rod  of  the 
valve;  F,  the  steam  chamber;  O,  tne  gasoline  chamber. 

The  Automatic  Fuel-Feed  Resrulaton — The  fuel-feed  regula- 
tor, of  which  there  are  several  serviceable  forms,  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  attachments  of  a  steam  carriage.  Generally,  it 
consists  of  a  diaphragm,  which,  actuated  by  steam  pressure  from 
the  boiler,  automatically  closes,  or  partly  closes,  a  needle  valve, 
thus  regulating  the  amount  of  fuel  fed  to  the  burner.  Several 
such  apparatus  are  shown  in  section  in  accompanying  cuts. 
There,  as  may  be  seen,  the  diaphragm  is  fixed  across  the  tube 
leading  from  the  steam  space  of  the  boiler.  Against  its  inner 
side  bears  a  solid  head,  or  pressure  cap,  carrying  a  rod,  at  the 
farther  end  of  which  is  a  needle  valve.  The  pressure  cap  is 
normally  held  against  the  diaphragm  by  a  strong  spring.  When 
sufficient  steam  pressure  bears  upon  the  diaphragm,  the  spring  is 
compressed,  allowing  the  rod  attached  to  the  head  to  be  pushed 
inward,  thus  regulating  the  needle  valve,  according  to  require- 
ment.   The  instrument,  thus  formed,  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
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one  is  the  pressure  chamber  containing  the  spring,  whose  pres- 
sure on  the  head  is  regulated  by  an  adjusting  screw,  through  the 
shaft  of  which  passes  the  valve  rod.  The  other  is  the  gasoline 
chamber,  into  which  the  fuel  for  the  burner  is  admitted  to  the 
left  of  the  point  of  the  needle  valve ;  its  outlet  being  controlled, 
as  shown,  by  two  hand-wheel  valves — one  leading  to  the  main 
burner  through  the  mixing  tube,  the  other  being  intended  to  let 
out  a  sufficient  supply  of  gasoline  to  the  starting  device,  which 
may  be  a  detachable  "torch,"  or  auxiliary  vaporizer,  or  some 
arrangement  of  drip  cup  and  preliminary  generating  coil.  This 
arrangement  of  the  valves  is  shown  in  different  cuts  of  burners 
and  automatic  regulators,  being  there  sufficiently  designated. 
Thus,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  the  valve  rod,  in  entering  the  gaso- 


.Oa 


to.  ni.— The  Whit«  Ttiermontnt  Fuel  Feed  Reculator,  A  Is  n  tube  eitcndliiR  clear 
throuKh  the  body  at  the  steam  geiieraior  and  forniiriK  the  connectiona  of  two  ot  the 
collH,  an  at  Q.    B  la  B  tube  contained  within  A,  aod  around  which  ateam  elreulates; 


line  end  of  the  regulator,  passes  through  a  stuffing  box,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  leakage  at  that  end. 

Of  course,  until  there  is  sufficient  heat  generated  to  vaporize 
gasoline  for  the  regular  burner  and  generate  steam  pressure  in 
the  boiler,  the  automatic  regulator  cannot  operate,  as  described, 
and  the  flow  of  gasoline  to  the  starting  burner  or  vaporizer  is 
regulated  solely  by  the  hand  valves. 

A  Heavy  Vehicle  Qasoline  Regulator — An  automatic  regu- 
lator, constructed  on  the  plan  just  described,  will  work  eminenlly 
well  so  long  as  the  spring  is  not  too  much  compressed  by  the 
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adjusting  screw  and  the  gland  of  the  stuffing  box  is  not  drawn  up 
too  tight.  Another  (orni  of  regulator,  also  shown  in  an  accom- 
panying cut.  which  is  used  on  steam  wagons,  has  the  advantage 
of  simplicity  in  this  particular,  doing  away  with  both  spring  and 
stuffing  box.  The  diaphragm  has  concentric  corrugations,  like 
those  used  on  diaphragm  steam  gauges,  and  to  its  centre  is  at- 
tached a  valve  rod  having  longitudinal  groovings  to  permit  the 
fuel  to  enter  the  feed  tube  in  such  quantities  as  the  pressure  on 
the  other  face  of  the  diaphragm  will  permit.  Steam  pressure, 
being  thus  brought  to  bear,  tends  to  deform  the  diaphragm; 
hence  compressing  the  valve  rod  and  decreasing  the  rate  and 


Fio.  tlS.— The  Dayton  Burner,  afaowlng  the  St«iter  Box  and  Regulator  Jd  PMtlon. 

quantity  of  fuel  feed.  The  fuel  is  supplied  from  the  storage  tank 
tlirongh  the  port  into  the  lower  chamber  of  the  two  formed  by  the 
diaphragm,  as  may  be  readily  understood. 

A  Thermostatic  Fuel  Feed  Regulator.— The  automatic 
regulator  used  on  the  White  steam  carriage  is  a  true  thermostat 
device,  like  that  used  on  the  Biaxton  generator,  although  regu- 
lating the  fuel  supply  ralhcr  than  the  burner  flame.  Its  position 
and  connections  are  shown  on  the  figures  of  the  White  water 
feed  system,  where  it  is  designated  as  Q.  R.  S.  As  shown  in  an 
accompanying  figure,  it  is  constructed,  as  follows:  A  tube. 
A,  A.  A,  extends  entirely  through  the  diameter  of  the  generator, 
forming,  in  fact,  the  connection  between  the  two  lowest  coils  of 
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the  White  steam  generator,  and  being  connected  at  one  end  on 
the  point,  Q.  and  at  the  other  on  the  sleeve  there  shown.  Within 
this  tube,  A,  is  another  one,  B.  secured,  as  shown,  to  the  head 
piece  at  the  right  hand  end  of  the  tube  in  the  figure.  This  second 
tube  is  preferably  of  copper,  and  around  it,  within  the  tube.  A, 
the  steam  circulates  freely  between  the  two  lowest  coils,  so  long 
as  the  generator  is  in  operation;  thus  determining  its  tempera- 
ture and  consequent  expansion.  Within  this  second  tube,  B, 
again,  is  the  rod.  C,  preferably  of  iron  or  steel,  whose  ratio  of  ex- 
pansion is  smaller  than  that  of  copper  for  all  usual  boiler  tem- 
peratures. This  tube,  C,  bears  upon  the  bell  crank,  D,  normally 
holding  it  in  the  position  shown.  \\'hen, however, the  temperature 
of  the  steam  or  air  within  the  tube,  A.  has  reached  a  certain  pre- 
determined maximum,  the  tube,  B.  of  copper,  expands  accord- 
ingly, lengthening  in  the  direction  of  the  left  of  the  figure,  on 


account  of  being  rigidly  secured  to  the  head  at  the  right.  The 
result  is  that  the  linear  expansion  of  B  and  C  being  unequal,  C 
is  drawn  away  from  tlie  bell  crank,  D,  with  the  result  that  the 
rod,  E,  is  allowed  to  fall  accordingly,  decreasing  or  quite  closing 
the  needle  valve  at  P.  This  regulates  the  flow  of  gasoline  gas 
from  the  casing,  S ,  which,  as  shown  in  section,  contains  the  main 
needle  valve,  to  be  controlled  by  a  hand  wheel  operated  from  the 
seat  of  the  carriage.  The  general  location  of  this  device,  also 
that  of  the  hand  wheel  to  control  it,  are  shown  in  the  sectional 
cut  of  the  water  feed  system  above  referred  to. 

Constructional  Points  on  Oasollne  Burners. — Several  steam 
carriage  burners  are  formed  by  riveting  together  a  steel  flattened 
cylindrical  pressing  and  a  plane  disc,  as  shown  in  a  former  figure, 
inserting  and  expanding  the  draught  tubes  into  suitably  arranged 
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perforations,  as  is  done  with  tlie  flues  of  boilers.  Such  a  con- 
struction is  apt  to  be  faulty,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
stetl  plates  tend  to  warp  under  the  influence  of  heat,  causing  the 
draught  tubes  to  leak,  and  the  attachments  to  wear.  The  danger 
of  these  accidents  has  moved  several  inventors  and  manufacturers 
to  design  and  produce  burners  formed  with  a  cast  top  and  steel 
plate  base,  or  to  cast  both  elements.  By  the  use  of  castings  warp- 
ing is  positively  prevented,  and  leaking  at  the  joints  ol  the 
draught  tubes  is  obviated. 


FM  mi  —Whitney  Bunsen  Tube  Burner  of  tho  HcKa]'  CaiTlaeo.  sbowing  lectkm  of  oni' 

iif  till-  Bunscn  lubes,  ami  staninc  lorch. 

One  of  the  best-known  burners  of  this  construction  is  that 
widely  known  as  the  "Dayton,"  which  possesses  the  additional 
feature  of  supplying  gas  for  the  burner  flame  through  annular 
openings  around  each  of  the  draught  tubes,  instead  of  using  the 
"pin-hole"  design,  already  described.  It  is  possible  to  construct 
with  this  feature,  since  the  air  tubes  arc  cast  in  one  piece  with 
the  head  and  base  plates,  being  afterward  reamed  out,  so  as  to 
make  them  uniform  in  si:^c.  In  addition  to  this  air  opening,  a 
counter-bore  is  sunk  in  the  top  plate  of  the  burner,  and  a  steel 
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washer  is  fitted  into  it,  leaving  an  annular  opening  for  the  passage 
of  gas  in  the  inside  of  the  washer.  The  outside  of  the  washer 
has  a  number  of  small  openings  in  it,  so  that  each  air  tube  is  sur- 
rounded by  two  concentric  circles  of  flame.  This  construction 
affords  a  very  large  heating  capacity,  and  also,  as  is  claimed, 
prevents  the  top  of  the  burner  from  cracking,  also  less  liability 
of  choking  with  rust,  dust  or  carbonized  particles,  which  is  a 
frequent  source  of  annoyance  with  ''pin-hole"  burners. 

A  Bunsen  Tube  Qasoline  Burner. — An  interesting  variation 
on  the  common  type  of  steam  carriage  burner  is  presented  in  the 
device  used  on  the  McKay  carriage.  This  burner  is  made  with 
the  usual  top  and  base  plates,  the  air  tubes  being  inserted  and 
flanged  over,  as  already  described.  There  are,  however,  no  slits 
or  punctures  around  these  for  the  gas  to  pass  through.  Instead  of 
this  usual  construction,  each  tube  is  perforated  on  each  90*  of 
its  circumference,  as  shown ;  thus  making  communication  to  the 
interior  of  the  gas  chamber  within  the  flattened  cylinder.  A 
second  tube  is  then  inserted  within  the  first,  fitting  closely,  ex- 
cept for  a  slightly  diminished  circumference  at  about  the  level  of 
the  perforations  just  mentioned.  This  construction  is  shown  in  the 
figure  illustrating  the  section  of  one  of  the  draught  tubes.  The 
gas  from  the  mixing  chamber,  entering  these  perforations,  passes 
between  the  two  tubes,  where  the  inner  one  is  of  diminished  cir- 
cumference, and,  mixing  at  the  top  of  the  tube  with  the  air  drawn 
through  the  draught  tube,  produces  a  very  hot  flame,  as  in  the 
ordinary  type  of  Bunsen  gas  burner. 

In  addition  to  the  possible  advantage  in  point  of  heat  obtained 
])y  this  construction,  it  seems  quite  reasonable  that  "burning- 
back,"  or  the  ignition  of  the  gas  within  the  mixing  chamber, 
caused  generally  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  from  above,  would 
he  largely  obviated  if  not  wholly  prevented.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  "pin-hole"  burner  is  superior  to  other  designs,  in  point 
of  immunity  from  "burning-back." 

"Burning-back"  in  a  carriage  burner  may  always  be  detected 
by  a  roaring  sound,  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the  steam  pressure. 
It  may  be  remedied  by  cutting  off  the  fuel  supply,  and  allowing 
the  burner  to  cool  somewhat  before  relighting.  If  allowed  to 
continue  it  will  result  in  considerable  damage  to  some  burners, 
and  in  no  profit  to  any.    It  also  cuts  oflf  the  heat  from  the  boiler. 
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A  Tubuloiu  Oasollne  Burner. — An  interesting  burner,  whose 
construction  quite  precludes  the  possibility  of  burning-back,  is 
used  on  the  Lane  carriage,  a  sketch  being  shown  herewith.  In- 
stead of  the  familiar  mixing  chamber  and  draught  tubes,  it  con- 
sists of  a  central  mixing  tube  of  about  three  inches  diameter  from 
which  start  out  at  both  sides,  on  one  plane,  34  tubes  of  about  \ 
inch  diameter  having  pin-hole  perforations  through  their  entire 
length.  The  fire  being  kindled  on  all  of  these  holes,  a  much 
more  extensive  burning  surface  is  rendered  possible  than  can  be 
obtained  on  any  of  the  common  type  of  burner.  A  further  ad- 
vantange  claimed  is  that  the  draught,  arising  through  the  spaces 


rra.  nS.— The  TabuhjtB  Qwollne  Burner  of  the  I^ne  Curten.  A  la  the  tube  leadlne 
from  the  gasoJine  (uili  aad  of  row  the  burner  apace;  BTThe  tube  leading  rrom  the 
vaporizer  tubeiilolhepltut  burner,  luaiu  feed  amf  reguLitur;  C,  Ihe  lube  for  Dourtng 
»lcohonnt<nhet«ri;li;  D,  the  c..nn«clioii  of  the  main  burner  feed  uid  nozzle;  K.ele- 
vatton  of  B,  nhowinR  |jilot  burlier. 

between  the  tubes,  gives  the  fire  air  for  combustion  on  both  sides 
through  the  entire  length  of  every  tube;  thus  enabling  a  hotter 
flame  than  is  possible  in  any  other  manner.  The  central  mixing 
tube  also  has  perforations  from  side  to  side,  as  shown,  thus  mak- 
ing the  lines  of  flame  continuous  across  the  entire  burner  struc- 
ture. Another  advantage  of  a  straight-tube  construction  is  that 
expansion  or  contraction  may  occur  without  involving  warpage 
or  undue  strain  at  any  point. 

The  gasoline  fuel  is  fed  to  this  burner  through  the  tube  and 
connections  marked  -4.    This  tube,  as  may  be  seen,  has  an  adjust- 
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able  needle  valve  for  setting  the  rate  of  supply  at  any  desired 
point,  when  the  automatic  regulator  is  allowing  passage  for  the 
full  supply,  or  for  shutting  it  off  entirely.  From  the  point,  A, 
the  fuel  passes  entirely  across  the  face  of  the  bunicr  through  one 
of  the  vaporizing  tubes  and,  tack  again  through  the  other,  which 
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Tm.  SIS.— Plaa  and  SecUonal  Elevation  of  the  White  Burner. 

is  marked  B.  One  part  of  the  vaporized  fuel,  reaching  this  point, 
passes  through  the  tube  and  spraying  nozzle  at  D  into  the  mix- 
ing tube,  which  runs  through  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  large 
cross-perforated  central  tube,  and  is  fed  thence  to  all  the  burner 
tubes  set  at  right  angles  thereto.  Another  part  is  ted  into  the 
pilot  burner.  E,  which  is  arranged  directly  beneath  the  tube,  B, 
as  shown  in  the  detail  to  the  upper  left-hand  side  of  the  burner. 
This  pilot  light,  which  may  be  kept  continuously  burning,  can 
rekindle  the  fire  at  any  time  after  extinguishment. 

Another  feature,  which,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  burner, 
is  the  method  of  starting  the  fire.    This  is  done  by  pouring  a  few 
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teaspoonfuls  of  wood  alcohol  into  a  tube  connected  on  to  the 
tube,  C,  which  also  passes  across  the  face  of  the  burner  between 
the  two  vaporizing  tubes,  A  and  B,  This  torch  tube,  C,  is  also 
perforated  with  pin-holes  through  its  length,  and  is  wrapped 
about  with  asbestos  packing,  which  may  be  ignited ;  thus  furnish- 
ing sufficient  heat  to  begin  the  operation  of  vaporizing  the  fuel 
in  A  and  B,  Before  the  prescribed  quantity  of  alcohol  is  burned 
out,  clear  gas  begins  to  be  fed  to  the  pilot  burner  and  mixing 
tubes ;  being  ignited  in  both  by  the  flame  of  the  asbestos  torch. 

The  White  Gasoline  Burner. — ^The  burner  used  on  the  White 
carriage  is  also  an  interesting  departure  from  the  common  types. 
As  shown  in  the  plan  and  sectional  sketches,  it  consists  of  an 
upper,  or  face,  plate  of  cast  iron,  having  concentric  corrugations, 
between  which  are  the  draught  tubes,  connecting  the  top  and 
base  plates,  as  in  other  burners.  Instead,  however,  of  the  usual 
pin-holes  or  slits  around  the  openings  of  the  draught  tubes,  there 
are  concentric  rows  of  radially  disposed  slits  across  the  raised 
corrugations  on  the  face  of  the  upper  plate.  The  sketch  shows 
these  in  larger  number  than  on  the  burner  in  actual  use,  which, 
being  about  14  inches  in  diameter,  has  the  slits  arranged  at  in- 
tervals of  about  \  inch. 

Obvious  constructional  and  practical  advantages  inhere  in  this 
design,  since :  (o)  The  draught  tubes,  being  separated  from  the 
flame,  cannot  be  loosened  by  the  heat,  (b)  Being  arranged  to 
either  side  of  each  circle  of  flame,  sufficient  oxygen  is  supplied  to 
produce  perfect  combustion,  (c)  The  construction  is  such  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  warping  or  deformation  under  heat. 

The  automatic  thermostatic  regulator,  described  above,  is  used 
with  this  burner.  The  incoming  gasoline  supply  goes  to  the  pre- 
liminary vaporizer,  C,  over  the  pilot  burner,  G,  thence  through 
the  vaporizing  tubes,  and  through  the  regulator,  and  into  the 
mixing  chamber,  whence  it  emerges  through  the  fire  slits, 
D,  D. 

Metliods  of  Startins:  the  Fire :  The  **  Torch.**— There  are 

several  methods  of  starting  the  fire  in  gasoline  carriage  burners, 
each  having  been  devised  as  an  improvement  in  way  of  sim- 
plicity and  ease  of  operation. 

The  most  familiar  method  of  starting  the  fire  is  by  the  use  of  a 
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Fio.  SIT.— Uauo] pattern  of  "torch "head and  BtartLnE"torrh."ii»oiion  saroraJ  Amei 
Heam  carrtaeea.  The  head  part*  arv  Iptt^red  iw  rollowH:  A.bodyot  head;  B,thre: 
cap;  C  and  D,  nuts  wnrklne  on  screvB.  F  and  Q.  on  rod.  E.  Screw,  Q.etTes  at( 
ment  to  t]ie  collar  on  the  lAiv  Btem,  sh  aboirn  at  B,  in  the  soccecdlDg  ngure. 
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removable  auxiliary  vaporizer,  or  "torch,"  such  as  is  used  on 
the  "Mobile,"  and  several  other  well-known  steam  carriages.  It 
consists,  briefly,  o(  a  continuous  iron  tube  bent  double  at  the 
centre,  as  shown,  and  having  a  cock  and  screw  head  at  one  ex- 
treme and  a  tapering  nozzle  at  the  other.  This  instrument  is 
held  in  the  fire  of  an  ordinary  stove,  or  over  a  fire  kindled  with 
cotton  waste  saturated  with  gasoline,  untU  it  reaches  a  tempera- 
ture usually  described  as  a  "sizzling  heat,"  which  is  to  say  the 
point  at  which  any  moisture  applied  to  its  surface  will  occasion 


© 


Fio.  ns.— Tha  Pemtt  ImproTed  "  Torch  "  H«d.    The  rrsme,  H.  te  pemuuieDtl/  attkOhed 

■--  -'— -B  of  the  reBUlBtor  ganollnB  outlet  at  B.    At  lU  top,  H  cairlea  theacre'- 

cupjtbopcd  clamp  enil,  J.    The  spherical  head,  E,  hailnK  the  ]nl<;rn 


jv.-^XDe  rerrou  improTea     i^wGD     neau,    lae  irsme,  a,  is  pemuuieqEj 
the  nipple  of  the  reBUlator  gaaollne  outlet  at  B.    At  Its  top,  H  carriea 

-'--  '.he  cupjtbapcd  clamp  enU,  J.    The  spherical  head,  E,  hailng  t 

F.  la  attnclied  si  the  end  of  one  leg  of  the  "  toreh"  by  tbe  Deck.  Q.    When 

-h- Ih  healal  »nd  tnnerted  ir  "■- ' "■- •• — '  "  - '  ' ' 

and  secured  by  the  „  _, 


iKRH»>lliie  to  flow  Into  the"torcii"  tubo*.  The  panlcular 
aqraDtAg^H  eiaimea  are  tne  absence  of  movable  screw  Jolnta,  —'-'-*-  '        ■-- 

rnnn  boat,  and  also  the  avoldanue  of  all  packlug. 

the  familiar  "sizzle,"  noted  when  water  is  dropped  on  a  stove  lid. 
It  is  a  heat  just  below  the  point  where  iron  begins  to  redden. 
Some  authorities  advise  that  the  "torch"  be  heated  to  a  "dull 
red,"  as  that  will  give  a  better  temperature,  when  it  is  inserted  in 
the  burner. 

The  "torch,"  having  been  heated,  its  double  bent  tube  is  in- 
serted in  an  aperture  in  the  burner  casing,  designed  to  receive  it, 
the  screw  and  valve  end  being  attached  at  an  aperture  controlled 
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by  the  pin  valve  and  hand-wheel, S,  in  the  sectional  cut  of  the  auto- 
matic regulator,  and  its  nozzle  being  inserted  in  the  same  aper- 
ture as  is  penetrated  by  the  nozzle  controlled  by  the  pin  valve 
and  hand-wheel.  A,  in  the  same  figure.  This  done,  the  handc 
wheel,  B,  is  turned,  so  as  to  open  the  needle  valve  at  the  end  of 
its  stem,  as  far  as  is  required ;  thus  admitting  liquid  gasohne  into 
the  double  bent  tube  of  the  torch  through  the  screw  and  valve 
attachment.  The  result  is  that,  passing  througli  the  heated  tube, 
it  is  vaporized ;  sufficient  gas  being  presently  generated  to  allow 
the  burner  to  be  ignited  by  a  match  or  paper  lamplighter  thrust 
through  an  aperture  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  merits  of 
this  arrangement  are  obvious,  although  it  has  been  repeatedly 


Fia.  £»).— Starter  Bon 

■    >lat*  and  collar  al  oin-nlnB  of  tlie  it 

. ng  supply  pipe  to  tlio  niiiing  tubeanrf  — _,  _ _  

D,  knuckle  joint  for  connectiu^  coiitrot  valve  to  drtver'H  bcuI;  E,  houl  piece  of  the 
diaphragm  regulator. 

objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  rather  clumsy  and  incon- 
venient arrangement,  requiring,  as  it  does,  some  stove  or  fire  to 
produce  the  required  heat.  Thus  several  steam  carriage  burners 
have  other  devices  for  accomplishing  the  end  of  producing  gas 
for  the  burner  before  the  main  vaporizing  tubes  are  heated. 

An  Auxiliary  Coil  Starting  Device. — The  starter  used  with 
the  "Dayton"  burner,  already  described,  is  sliown  in  an  accom- 
panying cut.  There,  as  may  be  seen,  a  small  box,  called  a  "starter 
box,"  is  attached  at  one  side  of  the  burner.    It  contains  a  short 
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coil  of  tubing,  into  which  liquid  gasoline  may  be  admitted  by 
opening  the  valve  marked,  "starting  valve."  A  few  drops  of 
liquid  gasoline  are  then  allowed  to  drip  into  the  "starting  cup," 
beneath  the  coii,  and  this,  set  on  fire,  will  speadily  generate  suffi- 
cient gas  to  light  the  pilot  burner,  from  which,  in  turn,  the  main 
burner  may  be  kindled  as  soon  as  the  vaporizing  tubes  are  suffi- 
ciently heated.    As  soon  as  this  point  is  reached  the  needle  valve 
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to  the  main  burner,  shown  at  the  right  hand  of  the  starter  box, 
is  opened,  admitting  gas  through  the  nozzle  into  the  mixing  tube. 
By  closing  this  valve  the  main  fire  may  be  shut  off,  as  desired, 
although  the  pilot  light  continues  burning,  until  extinguished  by 
shutting  off  its  supply  of  gas,  which  is  never  modified  in  any  way, 
being  out  of  reach  of  the  automatic  regulator  controlling  the  fuel 
feed  to  the  main  burner- 
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^'Reading"  Coil  Starter. — A  somewhat  similar  starting  device, 
used  on  the  "Reading"  carriage,  is  shown  in  an  accompanying 
figure,  which  gives  a  view  of  the  base  of  the  boiler,  with  burner 
and  automatic  diaphragm  regulator  attached.  As  may  be  seen, 
the  gasoline,  fed  from  the  tank  and  passing  down  through  one 
fine  of  the  boiler,  enters  the  burner  apparatus  at  the  point 
marked,  X,  where  its  inflow  may  be  regulated  by  the  needle 
valve,  carried  on  the  stem  of  the  pressure  head,  as  already  ex- 
plained. In  order  to  start  the  burner  a  small  amount  of  alcohol 
is  poured  into  the  cup,  £,  above  which,  as  shown,  is  a  coil  of  very 
small  tubing.  As  soon  as  this  coil  is  sufficiently  heated,  the  valve, 
/?,  is  opened  slightly  so  as  to  admit  gasoline  into  the  tube. 
This,  flowing  around,  is  vaporized,  and  then  being  led  off  by  the 
connecting  tube  to  C,  enters  the  mixing  tube ;  sufficient  gas  be- 
ing thus  generated,  before  the  alcohol  is  burned  out,  to  supply 
fuel  for  lighting  the  burner.  Since  the  flame,  thus  produced,  is 
sufficient  to  vaporize  the  gasoline  in  the  loop  of  tubing  which 
passes  directly  over  the  burner,  the  valve,  C,  may  soon  be  opened 
— this  should  be  done  slowly  and  carefully — and  gas  admitted  to 
the  mixing  tube,  shown  at  G,  beneath  the  burner. 

The  design  of  this  burner  differs  from  many  others  in  the  fact 
that  the  mixing  tube  is  thus  placed  below  the  structure  instead  of 
entering  at  the  side,  as  shown  in  other  figures.  It  may  be  readily 
seen  that  it  consists  of  two  tubes  telescoped  together,  so  as  to 
permit  of  necessary  variations  in  the  distance  between  burner 
and  connections.  A  slight  slope  from  the  centre  serves  to  keep 
any  liquid  gasoline  that  may  escape  from  entering  the  burner, 
where  it  might  cause  trouble.  A  pilot  light  is  also  attached  to 
this  burner,  which,  as  in  other  types,  burns  continuously,  reignit- 
ing  the  gas  as  soon  as  the  flame  goes  out. 

The  Kelly  Vaporizer  and  Burner. — ^The  preliminary  vaporiz- 
ing device  used  on  the  Kelly  burner,  and  also  sold  for  attach- 
ment to  others,  is  equally  interesting  in  operation.  A  ''genera- 
tor" box,  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  burner  casing,  encloses 
a  portion  of  the  tubing  leading  from  the  supply  pipe  and  gaso- 
line tank,  and  also  attachments  for  the  various  valves.  The 
bottom  of  this  box  contains  a  drip  cup,  and  is  arranged  to  open 
on  a  hinge,  so  as  to  allow  of  attaching  an  adjustable  alcohol 
lamp,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.    In  order  to  begin  the 
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process  of  vaporizing  the  fuel  previous  to  lighting  the  burner, 
the  movable  drip  cup  and  bottom  of  case  is  opened  out.  as 
shown  at  C  in  the  cut,  and  the  alcohol  lamp,  K,  is  hung  beneath 
the  opening.  A  flame  is  kindled  in  this  lamp,  and,  after  it  has 
burned  several  minutes,  the  "sub-flame  valve,"  D,  is  opened, 
and  the  lamp  removed.  At  this  point  it  is  possible  to  ignite  the 
vaporized  gasoline  at  the  opening  of  the  "sub-flame  valve,"  by 
applying  a  matcli  tlirough  the  small  drop  door  shown  near  the 
top  of  the  generator  box.  After  the  flame  has  burned  aboirt  a 
minute  m^re,  the  main  fire  valve  may  be  opened,  slowly  at  first. 


Fro.  as.— The  Starl«r  Box  mid  CoDtral  Valve  at  tho  Kelly  Burner.  A,  imlon  Joint  to  sup- 
ply pipe;  B.gaHQiiflce  lewliDeillrect  tnlhe  main  burner;  C.  drop  drip  cup  and  bottom 
otesmr:;  D,  sub-llanie  valve;  E,  etii-ck  on  vaWe  lo  prcvi^nt  turnltig  by  vlbrationa  or 
traiel;  F,  packing  nut  on  the  main  lire  lalre;  O,  knuckle  Joint  to  carry  nid  Co  seat: 
H,  opening  lo  screw  on  tlie  diaphragm  rejtulalor;  K,  tho  alcohol  lamphUDg  In  poslCtun 
to  start  vaporizing  and  lire  the  burner. 

in  order  that  the  burner  and  supply  pipes  may  be  thoroughly 
heated.  As  soon  as  the  burner  is  thoroughly  started  the  small 
door  at  the  base  of  the  generator  is  closed.  In  case  the  alcohol 
lamp  has  been  lost,  the  drip  cup  formed  on  the  inner  face  of  this 
door,  may  be  used  for  the  preliminary  vaporizing  flame,  by  par- 
tially opening  it  and  igniting  the  contained  gasoline  with  a 
match.  Gasoline  may  also  be  burned  in  the  lamp  in  case  no  al- 
cohol can  be  obtained. 
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The  Kelly  burner,  designed  for  use  with  this  generator  sys- 
tem, is  cast  in  one  piece,  the  air  and  gas  orifices  being  drilled 
through  the  upper  face  plate.  This  construction  is  efficient  in 
preventing  all  warpage  from  heat. 

An  Automatic  Gasoline  Pump  ^As  has  already  been  stated, 
the  average  practice  in  American  steam  carriages  is  to  store  the 
gasoline  in  a  tank  under  air  pressure — generally  between  30  and 
45  pounds — which  is  sufficient  to  force  it  through  the  pipes  lead- 
ing to  the  burner,  as  already  explained.  This  arrangement  in- 
volves, however,  that,  so  soon  as  the  pressure  falls  below  a  cer- 
tain point,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it  again,  either  with  a  hand 
pump,  or  with  some  make  of  steam  air  pump,  such  as  has  been 
described  in  the  previous  chapter.  In  either  case  the  driver 
must  constantly  watch  his  air  pressure  gauge,  and  act  accord- 
ingly.   This  tact  has  called  the  attention  of  several  inventors  to 


Fia.  as. -The  Kelly  One-piece  Cast  Burner. 

the  desirability  of  constructing  some  kind  of  automatic  pressure 
regulator,  in  order  to  save  the  driver  constant  exertion.  One 
of  the  best  known  among  such  automatic  devices  is  the  Phelps 
gasoline  pump,  of  which  an  elevation  and  sectional  view  are 
shown  in  accompanying  figures. 

Briefly  described,  the  device  consists  of  two  parts:  A  plunger 
pump  and  a  double  receiving  chamber,  two  upright  cylinders. 
These  two  receiving  cylinders  are  connected  by  a  tube  at  their 
bases ;  one  of  them  being  closed  at  the  top,  the  other,  in  com- 
munication with  the  inside  of  the  pump  barrel  through  the  ver- 
tical tube  and  hand  valve,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
pump  proper  is  of  peculiar  design,  having  a  simple  plug  piston 
without  a  stuffing  box  or  any  attempt  at  perfectly  tight  connec- 
tions. The  up-stroke  of  the  piston  rod  is  by  the  motion  of  the 
engine,  attachment  being  made  with  a  pin  projecting  from  the 
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crosshead  to  the  swinging  link  marked  C  in  the  cut.  The  down 
stroke  is  controlled  by  the  spring,  S,  whose  tension  may  be 
regulated  by  the  adjusting  screw,  N,  through  the  shank  ol 
which  slides  the  piston  rod,  P" .  In  starting  the  gasoline  circu- 
lation system,  a  plug  is  removed  from  the  top  of  the  left  receiv- 
ing cylinder  of  the  two  shown  in  the  cut,  and  the  cylinder  is  com- 


Fio.  SM.-8ectlon  of  tlii-  Phelpc  Oasoline  Pump.  X  In  llic  iittachment  for  the  operaltiiK 
leveri  N,ttie  adlUHtlnK  ncn'w  for  thexprini::  J.IL:  cyllDdFr;  S,  UieBpriiif-muunUid 
on  the  rod,  P";  P.  ttie  Side  f..r  Ihc  ulunfer!  1-,  the  pruuBor:  K,  ontrance  tor  Kiuoltnc. 

Fio.  293.— Phelps  Oasoline  Pump  Vwta  Appiu-nluH.  A  IH  tbetubc  leading  lu  burner;  B, 
tube  leadlDg  to  BiiHollne  tank;  C.  link  [uroperaUDK  the  pump  by  hand. 

pletely  filled  with  water.  The  pump  is  then  started  by  hand,  by 
means  of  a  removable  link  and  handle,  working  on  the  slotted 
head  nut  shown  at  the  top  of  the  piston  rod.  By  this  means 
gasoline  is  forced  into  the  cylinder  through  the  tube  connecting 
to  the  pump,  and  acts  to  force  the  water  through  the  cross-pipe, 
connected  at  the  base,  into  the  right-hand  cylinder,  where  it  con- 
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tinues  to  rise  until  the  air  cushion  in  that  cyhnder  exerts  a  back- 
pressure equal  to  that  of  the  adjustable  spring  in  the  pump  bar- 
rel. The  water  also  acts  to  prevent  the  air  pressure  cushion  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  hquid  gasoline  and  being  absorbed 
thereby. 

Since  the  barrel  of  the  pump  is  in  direct  and  unobstructed 
connection  with  the  fuel  supply  tank,  the  level  of  the  gasoline 
is  the  same  in  both,  and,  so  long  as  the  air  pressure  in  the  re- 
ceiver cyhnders  is  lower  than  that  of  the  piston  spring,  gasoline 
is  constantly  pumped  into  the  left-hand  cylinder,  as  already 
stated,  being  fed  thence  directly  to  the  burner.  So  soon  as  the 
pressures  of  air  cushion  and  spring  become  equal,  the  feeding 


Fio.  3«a.— One  Model  of  the  "  White  "  SteBin  CmtIb«b, 

of  gasoline  to  the  cylinder  ceases,  and  the  piston  remains  in  an 
elevated  position.  Since,  however,  the  capacity  of  the  pump  is 
many  times  greater  than  the  requirements  of  the  burner,  it  fol- 
lows that,  with  any  adjustment  of  the  pressure,  it  must  be  out 
of  action  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  time,  the  gasoline  be- 
ing then  fed  under  the  air  pressure  in  the  receiver  cylinder,  until 
that  falls  again  below  the  predetermined  point. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  device  are:  The  au- 
tomatic regulation  of  the  air  pressure ;  the  absence  of  by-pass 
valves,  stuffing  boxes,  auxiliary  pumps,  hand  air  pumps;  the 
fact  that  only  one  pint  of  gasoline  is  held  under  pressure  at  any 
one  time,  and.  also,  that  exactly  the  required  amount  is  being 
pumped,  no  more  and  no  less. 
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CHAPTER   SEVENTEEN. 

STEAM   AND   ITS   USE  AS  A  MOTIVE  POWER. 

The  General  Situation  on  Steam  Using. — In  recognizing 
and  applying  practically  the  fact  of  the  expansive  energy  of 
steam,  Watt  earned  his  title,  inventor  of  the  steam  engine.  All 
that  has  been  done  since  his  day  is  to  still  further  enlarge  on 
the  principles  applied  by  him :  First,  in  the  use  of  higher  pres- 
sures; second,  in  such  structural  improvements  as  have  ren- 
dered steam-using  more  economical  and  brought  the  engine  to 
the  high  point  of  perfection  it  now  possesses.  All  these  im- 
provements in  the  direction  of  enlarged  efficiency  have  been 
made  possible  by  a  more  perfect  knowledge  and  closer  observa- 
tion of  the  laws  governing  the  properties  of  steam  at  various 
temperatures  and  pressures.  For,  although  exhibiting  divergent 
properties  in  some  particulars,  steam  may  be  treated  and  handled 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  "permanent"  gases — those, 
such  as  air,  oxygen,  etc.,  which  never  pass  into  the  liquid  or 
solid  states  under  the  natural  physical  conditions  maintaining 
on  the  earth's  surface. 

On  5team  and  Other  Oases. — In  treating  of  gases  in  gen- 
eral, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  modem  science  has  appprently 
succeeded  in  artifictally  producing  liquid  carbonic  acid  gac  and 
"liquid  air'';  but  these  results,  as  is  well  known,  are  achieved 
by  the  production  of.  certain  physical  conditions  which  occur 
naturally  at  no  place  on  earth.  While  not  digressing  so  far  as 
to  attempt  a  description  of  the  laboratory  processes  employed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  results  are  achieved  by  com- 
binations of  extremely  high  pressures  and  extremely  low  tem- 
peratures, such  as  must  necessitate  complete  readjustment  of 
molecular  conditions  in  the  gases  treated.  .  Just  as  permanent 
liquids,  such  as  water  and  mercury,  assume  the  solid  state  at  suf- 
ficiently low  temperatures,  and  just  as  permanent  solids,  such  as 
iron  and  flint,  will  assume  the  liquid  state  under  sufficiently  high 
temperatures,  so  "permanent  gases"  become  liquids  when  the 
produced  conditions  are  favorable.    When,  on  the  other  hand, 
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the  physical,  or  molecular,  state  of  a  substance  is  changed,  the 
continuance  of  the  new  state  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  conditions  in  which  it  was  produced.  Thus,  when  water  is 
changed  into  the  vapor  known  as  "steam,"  by  the  action  of  heat, 
it  will  return  to  the  liquid  state  if  the  temperature  is  allowed  to 
fall  sufficiently.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
cylinders  of  a  steam  engine  at  a  temperature,  at  least,  equal  to 
that  of  the  incoming  steam.  For  this  reason,  also,  it  is,  in  gen- 
eral, impracticable  to  use  steam  of  too  high  pressures — ^the  pres- 
sure and  temperature  rise  on  a  certain  proportional  scale — since. 


Fxo.  296.— A  Simple  Form  of  Steam  Separator.  The  steam,  admitted  through  the  port  at 
the  left  of  the  figure,  strikes  against  the  screen  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  thence 
following  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  Any  condensation  settles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  whence  it  may  be  drawn  off  by  the  ports  there  shown. 

as  cannot  be  avoided,  the  difference  between  its  temperature 
and  that  of  the  cylinder  walls  is  so  great  that,  during  the  period 
of  exhaust,  a  large  part  of  it  is  condensed ;  which  means  that  the 
advantage  gained  will  sooner  or  later  be  counteracted.  This 
brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  governing  the  gen- 
eration and  use  of  steam. 

The  Conditions  of  Steam  Generation. — According  to  the  cur- 
rent hypothesis  on  the  constitution  of  matter,  a  very  essential 
difference  between  the  liquid  and^gaseous  states  of  matter  is  that, 
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in  passing  from  the  first  to  the  second,  the  constituent  molecules 
of  the  substance  are  forced  further  apart.  This  seems  to  explain 
the  fact  that,  when  a  liquid  passes  into  a  gas,  it  not  only  "evapor- 
ates" and  disappears,  but  also  fills  a  very  much  larger  cubic 
space.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  this  expansion — as  measured 
by  the  cubic  content  filled  by  the  gas,  as  compared  with  that  filled 
by  the  liquid — is  in  proportion  to  the  "heat  under  the  action  of 
which  the  water  is  vaporized.  If  then,  a  gas  subjected  to  heat  be 
confined  in  some  receptacle,  so  that  it  cannot  occupy  the  space 
properly  belonging  to  it,  it  will  show  its  tendency  to  assume  that 
volume  by  exerting  a  pressure  in  proportion  to  the  temperature 
in  the  receptacle.  This  is  precisely  what  happens  in  a  steam 
boiler.  The  steam,  when  liberated  from  confinement,  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  a  constantly  decreasing  pressure,  until  it  has 
reached  the  volume  properly  resulting  from  its  temperature,  at 
which  point  the  pressure  will  be  that  of  the  atmospheric  air.  It 
is  this  pressure,  or  natural  effort  to  assume  a  greater  volume — 
hence  to  displace  movable  obstacles — that  is  employed  in  the 
steam  engine  for  producing  motion  and  transmitting  power. 

The  Forms  of  Steam. — In  dealing  with  the  general  problems 
of  steam  engine  operation,  we  must  recognize  two  kinds  of 
steam,  or  rather  two  conditions  in  which  it  is  found  and  used. 
The  first  is  that  known  as  "saturated"  steam,  which  may  be  de- 
fined as  steam  in  contact  with  the  water  from  which  it  has  been 
generated,  and  which  has  absorbed  and  holds,  as  "latent  heat," 
the  full  number  of  thermal  units  necessary  to  completely  vapor- 
ize the  liquid  at  the  given  pressure.  The  significance  of  the  word, 
"saturated,"  is  thus  apparent — the  steam  holds  in  solution  the  full 
quantity  of  heat  theoretically  needed  to  produce  and  maintain  it 
as  steam.  The  second  distinction  of  steam  is  "separated"  steam, 
which  signifies  steam  mechanically  separated  from  the  generat- 
ing liquid,  so  that,  when  fed  to  the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  it  is  per- 
fectly dry.  As  the  process  of  separation  properly  involves  the  con- 
stant maintenance  of  a  high  temperature,  so  that  the  process  of 
condensation  may  be  prevented,  the  dry  steam  continues  to  ab- 
sorb heat,  above  the  point  required  for  this  end,  and  thus  be- 
comes what  is  known  as  "superheated"  steam. 

When  steam  is  properly  separated  and  superheated,  its  expan- 
sion and  other  properties,  so  long  as  the  initial  temperature  is 
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maintained,  follows  closely  on  the  laws  governing  the  actions  of 
permanent  gases.  This  is  true  only  in  a  limited  sense  of  steam 
that  is  still  in  contact  with  the  generating  liquid ;  since,  not  only 
does  increase  of  heat  within  the  generator,  or  boiler,  tend  to  con- 
tinue the  process  of  steam  production  within  small  limits,  but  also 
because  the  steam  holds  in  suspension  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
vaporized  liquid  particles.  From  either  or  both  these  causes,  its 
coefficient  of  expansion  is  larger  than  that  of  dry  steam.  That 
is  to  say,  it  undergoes  a  greater  increase  in  potential  volume^  as 
indicated  by  the  consequent  rapid  proportionate  increase  in  pres- 
sure, within  the  generator,  or  heated  receptacle.  Another  point 
of  difference — ^here  it  is  that  dry  steam  assumes  the  general 
properties  of  permanent  gases — is  that  saturated  steam,  when  a 
certain  high  point  of  pressure  has  been  reached,  tends  to  liquefy ; 
hence  also  preventing  the  heated  water  from  giving  off  any  more 
vapor.  Dry  steam  may  not  be  condensed  by  pressure,  so  long  as 
the  temperature  is  not  lowered.  On  account  of  this  law  of  pres- 
sures, the  evaporation  of  water  by  the  sun,  under  atmospheric 
conditions,  is  less  rapid  than  at  high  temperatures;  also,  water 
enclosed  in  a  vacuum  tube,  where  it  is  subjected  to  no  pressure, 
theoretically,  may  be  boiled,  producing  vapor,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  human  body  (96**  Fahrenheit). 

The  Law  of  Pressure  and  Volume  of  Oases. — ^The  physical 
properties  of  gases  in  general  are  defined  by  two  familiar  laws 
— the  first  defining  the  degrees  of  volume  and  pressure  at  con- 
stantly maintained  temperatures ;  the  second,  the  ratio  of  expan- 
sion at  a  constantly  increasing  temperature.  The  first,  known  as 
Boyle's  Law,  states  that  the  volume  of  a  gas  varies  in- 
versely AS  THE  pressure.  SO  LONG  AS  THE  TEMPERATURE 
REMAINS  THE  SAME;  OR,  THE  PRESSURE  OF  A  GAS  IS  PRO- 
PORTIONAL TO  ITS  DENSITY. 

This  law  has  frequently  been  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
periment : 

If  we  take  a  hollow  cylinder,  such  as  is  used  on  steam  engines, 
having  a  piston  sliding  airtight  in  its  length,  we  will  find  that  the 
contained  air,  or  other  gas,  is  compressed  in  front  of  the  piston, 
as  it  is  forced  from  one  end  toward  the  other  of  the  base,  and 
that  this  air,  or  gas,  exerts  a  pressure  which  increases  in  ratio  as 
the  volume  is  diminished.    This  fact  may  be  shown  by  inserting 
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In  the  wall  of  the  cylinder  a  tube  containing  an  airtight  piston, 
upon  which  bears  a  spiral  spring  holding  it  normally,  as  at  A; 
the  pressure  there  being  supposedly  equal  on  both  sides  of  the 
piston,  or  equivalent  to  15  pounds  per  square  inch.   If,  now,  the 


Fio.  £37.— DIagraroiniktIc  Section  of  a.  Cyliniler  lllmtrBtinB  the  cotnpre«lon  and  exptkn- 
Blon  o(  gsMi.  TliiB  cjlliiiler  ta  rlllrd  with  air  at  BtmoHpliiTlc  premure  which  repre- 
sents a  uniform  ]4.7  pounds  to  the  W|UBre  [ni-li  behind  the  plHlon,  aa  shown  by  the 

U  moveJ  tliniugh  half  the  length  otlhealroke.  it  nhowa  SO  poumis  prensure,  oSBhown 

pounds,  as  shown  hy  position  of  the' piston, 'C;wlien  at  seven -i^tththn  stroke,  ISO 
.»i,„H.  „.  .1 t..  — 1.^ .  _,.. ._   ..      . .  ....I  -itrniie  jt  would  be  StO  pounds,  the 


area  of  this  small  piston  be  exactly  one  square  inch,  and  the 
spring  of  such  a  tension  as  to  move  upward  through  one  of  the 
spaces  between  the  lines  on  the  diagram  behind  the  large  cylin- 
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der  with  each  ten  pounds  of  added  pressure  from  below,  the  re- 
sult will  be  as  follows :  When  the  piston  of  the  large  cylinder  has 
been  pushed  through  one-half  its  length,  the  depression  of  the 
spring  in  the  smaller  one  will  show  that  the  pressure  is  just  twice 
what  it  was  at  the  start,  or  30  pounds.  At  three-quarters  the 
stroke  it  will  sJiow  60  pounds,  and  at  seven-eighths,  120  pounds. 
If  the  four  smaller  cylinders  be  arranged  in  the  wall  of  the  cylin- 


„     __'k»ii  piston  unilcrtcnHUm  of  n  helienl  B|ii-liiK"(  iJreiletepmliHsl 

■trum^b.  nwrod  atlnclicJwtlie  pJHtoncaiTieH  anivoial  lum  wlitcli  workHoo  vlie 
horizontal  lifvcr.  Hlio«rii  lU  Uielripof  the  cyliniler.  This  lever  cnrrkii  a  iwiivll  beurint: 
■calnat  the  rolatablKdrum.Hliowii  at  tlielcft.  Thin  drum  iHSO  armnuFd  with  aiiprinii 
tliM  it  may  bv  rolalnl  by  ilie  pull  oii  11h>  ullachnl  strlnic.  A  sheet  of  paper  i*  wound 
on  the  drum  and  hi-kl  in  pliure  by  the  sprlllK  clipx.  The  steam  pressure  tti  the  cylinder 

der,  as  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  the  difference  in  pressure 
at  these  several  points  may  be  graphically  represented.  Then  a 
curve,  drawn  so  as  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  each  of  tlie 
smaller  pistons,  will  give  an  accurate  average  of  pressure  for 
every  position  of  the  large  piston.  On  the  other  hand,  as  under 
the  operative  conditions  in  a  steam  engine,  it  will  represent  the 
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"curve  of  expansion,"  or  the  decrease  in  pressure  from  the  mo- 
ment of  "cut-oflf,"  when  the  inlet  valve  is  closed  to  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  when  the  exhaust  valve  is  opened.  If,  therefore,  steam  be 
fed  into  the  cylinder  at  200  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  and 
the  inlet  be  closed  when  the  piston  has  traversed  one-eighth  of 
the  stroke,  the  pressure  will  stand  at  100  pounds  on  quarter- 
stroke;  at  50  pounds  on  half-stroke,  and,  at  25  pounds  on  the 
point  of  completed  stroke,  which  shows  that  it  is  expanded  four 
times. 

The  5teain  Ensrine  Indicator  and  Its  Records. — The  action  of 
the  small  cylinders  containing  springs  and  pistons,  as  just  ex- 
plained, very  well  illustrates  the  operation  of  the  steam  indi- 
cator. With  the  simplest  form  of  this  instrument  these  cylinders 
are  identical,  except  for  a  pencil  carried  on  the  uppermost  end  of 
the  piston  rod,  and  bearing  upon  a  suitable  tablet,  which  is 
moved  backward  and  forward  with  the  stroke  of  the  steam  pis- 
ton. This  is  done  by  attaching  the  long  arm  of  a  reducing  lever 
to  the  crosshead,  and  the  shorter  arm  to  a  link-bar  which  holds 
the  card,  or  tablet,  to  be  inscribed.  The  several  forms  of  the  in- 
dicator most  often  used  at  the  present  day  have  a  rotatable  drum, 
which  is  attached  by  a  cord  to  the  short  arm  of  the  reducing 
lever,  so  as  to  be  turned  in  one  direction ;  being  moved  in  the 
other  direction  by  a  contained  spring,  which  rewinds  the  cord, 
so  soon  as  the  lever  arm  moves  backward.  Thus  the  records  of 
a  great  number  of  strokes  may  be  taken  on  one  sheet  of  paper — 
wound  about  the  drum  and  held  on  by  clips — and  there  is  no 
danger  of  interrupting  the  process. 

The  records  thus  made,  by  knowing  the  dimensions  of  the  cyl- 
inder and  the  tension,  or  resisting  strength,  of  the  steam-actu- 
ated spring,  may  be  very  accurately  calculated  for  the  entire 
cycle  of  the  engine. 

The  Temperature  and  Volume  of  Oases  — While  it  will  be 
hardly  necessary  to  go  into  minute  details  regarding  the  laws  of 
gases,  it  will  be  well  to  briefly  state  the  ascertained  conditions  by 
which  the  volume  is  increased  while  the  pressure  remains  con- 
stant. Thus  the  "second  law  of  gases,"  called  Charles'  or  Gay 
Lussac's  law,  states  that  at  constant  pressure  the  volume 

OF  A   GAS   VARIES   WITH    THE   TEMPERATURE,   THE    INCREASE    BE- 
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ING      IN      PROPORTION      TO      THE      CHANGE      OF      TEMPERATURE 

AND  THE  VOLUME  OF  THE  GAS  AT  ZERO,  By  actual  ex- 
periment it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  gas  increases  on  a 
ratio  of  i-493d  part  of  its  volume  at  32°  Fahrenheit,  with  each 
additional  degree  added  to  its  temperature.  This  places  the  "ab- 
solute zero,"  or  the  point  at  which  a  gas  would  assume  its 
greatest  possible  density  at  —  461°,  Fahrenheit,  or  —  273**, 
Centigrade.  A  higher  degree  of  temperature  within  a  closed  re- 
ceptacle, like  a  steam  boiler,  involves  a  higher  degree  of  pressure 
there,  and  in  the  cylinder  to  which  the  steam  is  fed,  because  of 
the  tendency  to  assume  a  greater  proportional  volume,  al- 
though, because  of  the  several  inevitable  sources  of  lost  heat, 
no  rule  applies  completely  in^the  practical  operation  of  the  steam 
engine. 

Determining  the  Temperature  From  the  Pressure. — ^Tables 
showing  the  "properties  of  saturated  steam,"  as  far  as  regards 
the  volume,  temperature,  pressure,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  appen- 
dix, but  the  determination  of  these  points  is  a  matter  of  some 
exactness  of  calculation.  In  order  to  explain  the  process  for  a 
given  diagram,  say  like  the  one  already  found  for  a  cylinder  ex- 
panding i-io  pound  of  steam  from  120  pounds  per  square  inch 
pressure  to  atmosphere,  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  from 
Forney's  "Catechism  of  the  Locomotive."  He  says :  "If  the  pis- 
ton stand  at  the  point  shown  in  the  previous  figure,  and  i-io 
pound  of  water  be  put  into  the  cylinder,  and  heat  be  applied  to 
it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  heat  the  water  to  212**  before  it  would 
boil.  To  represent  this  heat,  the  vertical  line,  //l,  is  extended 
below  the  horizontal  line,  A] .  To  heat  i-io  pound  of  water  to 
212**  takes  21.2  units  of  heat," — since  one  unit  of  heat  is  re- 
quired to  raise  one  pound  of  water  at  39**  Fahrenheit  to  one  de- 
gree above — "which  is  laid  off  from  /  to  /'  to  the  scale  repre- 
vsented  by  the  horizontal  lines.  But,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  in 
the  appendix,  after  the  water  begins  to  boil,  96.6  more  units  of 
heat  must  be  added  to  it  to  convert  it  all  into  steam  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  This  number  of  units  of  heat  is,  therefore,  laid 
off  from  /'  to  r .  If  the  piston  be  moved  to  £,  the  middle  of  the 
cylinder,  and  i-io  pound  of  water  is  again  put  into  it,  and  it  is  all 
converted  into  steam,  it  will  have  a  pressure  of  30  pounds  per 
square  inch,  as  it  occupies  only  half  the  volume  that  the  same 
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quantity  of  steam  did  before.  To  make  water  boil  under  a  press- 
ure of  30  pounds,  it  must  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  2504°, 
which  in  this  case  will  require  25  units  of  heat,  which  is  laid  down 
from  E  to  E\  To  convert  the  water  into  steam,  after  it  begins 
to  boil,  will  require  93.9  more  units  of  heat,  which  is  also  laid 
down  from  E'  to  E".  In  the  same  way  the  total  heat  to  boil  and 
convert  i-io  pound  of  water  into  steam  at  60  and  120  pounds 
pressure,  as  shown  in  the  appendix,  is  laid  down  on  C  C  and 
B  B",  and  the  two  curves,  B*  C  E'  T  and  B"  C  E"  /",  are  drawn 
through  the  points  which  have  been  laid  down.  The  vertical  dis- 
tance of  the  one  curve  from  A  J  represents  the  heat  units  re- 


Fio.  :i39.-  Diagram  showing  the  number  of  heat  units  required  to  raise  one-tenth  pound 
of  steam  under  the  various  pressuroH  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  piston,  at  full 
strolEe,  half  strolce  and  seven-eighths  stroke.  In  using  this  diagram  it  is  necessary 
to  note  that  the  heat  uniu  are  calculated  from  — 1^  Fahrenheit,  hiatead  of  from  2f»^ 
as  is  the  general  rule. 


quired  to  boil  i-io  pound  of  water  at  the  pressures  indicated  by 
the  curve  in  the  previous  figure,  and  the  vertical  distance  of  the 
second  curve  from  A  J  represents  the  total  units  of  heat  re- 
quired to  convert  i-io  pound  of  water  into  steam  of  a  volume  in- 
dicated by  the  horizontal  distance  of  any  point  of  the  curve  from 
A  A",  and  when  pressure  is  indicated  by  the  expansion  curve 
above.  This  curve  and  the  heat  diagram  may  be  very  conveni- 
ently combined  by  adding  the  latter  below  the  vacuum  line  of  the 
former.  The  relation  of  the  volume  pressure  and  total  heat  is 
thus  shown  very  clearly." 
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The  Practical  Effects  of  Steam  Expansion.  — A  principle  rec- 
ognized as  fundamental  in  steam  engine  practice  is  that  the 
work-produciiig,  or  dynamic,  property  of  a  gas  depends  solely 
upon  its  temperature.  This  is,  substantially,  a  statement  of 
Joule's  law,  which  compares  the  temperature  of  a  gas,  enabling  it 
to  exert  a  certain  amount  of  power,  to  the  stored  energy  repre- 
sented in  a  body  of  a  certain  weight  raised  to  a  certain  height 
above  the  ground.  The  body,  in  falling  under  the  force  ot 
gravity,  obtains  a  certain  degree  of  acceleration,  constantly  in- 
creasing, by  which  the  weight  falling  through  the  given  distance 
is  transformed  into  a  force  capable  of  producing  a  commensurate 
effect  of  impact  on  reaching  the  earth's  surface.  This  potential 
energy  of  a  substance,  represented  either  by  an  acquired  tem- 
perature or  some  analogous  physical  condition,  which,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  would  enable  the  production  of  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  work,  is  known  as  "entropy.''  Could  the  whole 
power  of  a  heated  gas  be  realized  in  its  expansion — which  is  to 
say,  could  its  expansion  be  perfectly  "adiabatic,"  or  "isentropic," 
involving  neither  gain  nor  loss  of  heat  in  the  process — we  should 
have  a  theoretically  perfect  expansion  curve  on  the  practical 
steam  engine.  This  is  impossible,  however,  with  the  best  ar- 
rangements yet  contrived.  Hence  it  is  that  the  expansion 
curves  of  all  engines  fall  far  below  what  is  demanded  by  theory 
from  the  original  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  steam,  which 
involves  that  the  final  volume  and  the  actual  work  accom- 
plished are  correspondingly  diminished. 

To  quote  from  an  authority  on  steam  engines,  "as  we  can- 
not take  into  consideration  all  the  conditions  which  govern 
and  modify  the  cycle  of  any  motor,  the  usual  practice  is  to  calcu- 
late the  power  on  the  assumption  that  all  theoretical  conditions 
are  complied  with,  and  then  modify  the  result  by  a  certain  co- 
efficient of  efficiency  which  practice  has  established  for  the  par- 
ticular type  of  motor  under  consideration." 

The  Indicator  Diag:ram  and  the  Eng^ine  Cycle. — The  opera- 
tive efficiency  of  an  engine  may  be  very  well  determined  from 
the  indicator  diagram,  which  gives  a  pictorial  representation  of 
the  internal  conditions  throughout  the  entire  cycle  of  opera- 
tions. As  given  by  a  noted  authority,  already  quoted,  the  dia- 
gram tells  us   eleven  different  things  essential  to  be  known; 
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(i)  It  gives  the  initial  pressure,  or  the  pressure  at  beginning  of 
the  stroke.  (2)  It  tells  whether  the  pressure  is  increased  or  di- 
minished during  the  period  of  admission.  (3)  It  gives  the  point 
of  cut-off,  when  the  valve  is  closed  and  expansion  begins.  (4) 
It  indicates  the  rate  and  pressure  of  expansion  during  the  whole 
period  of  expansion.  (5)  It  gives  the  "point  of  release,"  when 
the  exhaust  is  opened.  (6)  It  shows  the  rapidity  of  the  exhaust. 
(7)  It  gives  the  degree  of  back-pressure  on  the  piston,  due  to  the 
exhaust  having  closed,  preventing  further  expansion.  (8)  It 
shows  the  point  of  closing  the  exhaust.  (9)  It  shows  the  com- 
pression  of  the  residual  steam  in  the  clearance  after  closing  the 
exhaust.  (10)  It  gives  the  mean  power  used  in  driving  the  en- 
gine.    (11)  It  indicates  any  leakage  of  valves  or  piston. 


s 


\        /'  •' 

Fro.  IHX).— Diagram  of  the  Cycle  of  a  Steam  Engine.  The  dotted  circle  indicates  the  path 
of  the  crank:  the  arrow,  the  direction  of  rotation.  The  admission  begins  a  little  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  strolce;  the  cut-off  is  set  somewhat  less  than  quarter- 
stroke;  release,  or  opening  of  the  exhaust,  at  somewhat  over  half  stroke;  closing  of 
tlie  valve  at  the  point  marked  *' compression/^  after  which  the  steam  behind  the 
piston  is  compressed  in  the  clearance  until  the  opening  of  the  inlet  valve. 

The  cycle  of  operations  in  a  steam  cylinder  consists  of  four 
stages:  (i)  Admission;  (2)  expansion;  (3)  exhaust;  (4)  compres- 
sion. 

The  indicator  card  (Fig.  232),  which  is  drawn  to  illustrate  the 
average  conditions  in  an  efficient  low-pressure  cylinder,  shows 
the  pressures  at  various  points  in  the  cycle.  At  line  i,  the  press- 
ure of  the  steam  in  entering  the  cylinder  is  shown  rising  from 
a  point  of  no  pressure  to  57  pounds,  the  curve  in  the  vertical  line 
indicating  a  back  pressure  of  at  least  three  pounds  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  admission,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that,  at  line  2,  the 
pressure  stands  at  60  pounds,  and,  at  line  •^.  just  after  the  closure 
of  the  admission  valve,  at  58  pounds.    The  engine  from  which 
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this  diagram  is  taken  has  its  cut-off  at  a  point  somewhat  less 
than  quarter  stroke.  After  the  point  of  cut-off,  the  pressure  falls 
steadily,  as  indicated  by  the  droop  of  the  expansion  line,  until 
at  ordinate,  lo,  it  shows  13.75  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  At  this 
point  the  exhaust  valve  is  opened  and  so  continues  during  the 
return  stroke,  while  the  steam  pressure  is  being  exerted  on  the 
opposite  face  of  the  piston,  until  the  pressure  on  that  side  of  the 
piston  is  reduced  to  3  pounds,  absolute. 

The  second  diagram,  an  actual  tracing  from  the  intermediate 
cylinder  of  a  triple  expansion  engine,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  an  average  card  for  a  double-acting  cylinder.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  figure  is  nearly  duplicated  in  reversed  position. 


Fio.  38]  .—The  Cycle  of  a  Steam  Enf^e,  as  shown  by  the  Indicator  Card.  On  this  tracing, 
the  admission  is  shown  from  A  to  C;  the  cut-on  at  C;  the  exoansion  curve  from  C  to 
R;  the  release,  or  opening  of  the  exhaust,  at  R,  exhaust  continuing  from  R  to  B;  dos- 
ing of  the  exhaust  valve  at  B;  compression  of  the  residual  steam  in  the  cylinder  clear- 
ance, from  B  to  A.  The  figures  on  the  left-hand  vertical  line  indicate  the  gauge  press- 
ures. This  diagram  shows  the  operative  conditions  in  a  '*  high-pressure "  cylinder; 
Fig.  28S,  m  a  '*  low-pressure  ^'  cylinder. 

It  would  be  identical  if  the  cycular  conditions  were  perfect,  and 
if  the  valve  were  perfectly  adjusted. 

Reading:  an  Indicator  Diagram  — The  simplest  method  of 
reading  a  diagram  is  to  rule  equidistant  lines  from  the  vertical 
initial  pressure  line,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  ten  equal  parts,  or 
areas.  Ordinates,  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  are  then  ruled 
between  these,  and  given  a  value  equivalent  to  the  average  of 
pressure  represented  by  the  lines  on  either  side,  as  indicated  by 
the  point  of  contact  with  the  admission  line  and  the  expansion 
curve.  Thus  in  the  single  "low-pressure"  diagram  the  three 
ordinates  ruled  on  the  admission  line  have  each  a  value  of  yy 
pounds,  which  represents  80  pounds  less  3,  back  pressure.  The 
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fourth,  touching  the  expansion  curve  at  the  point  of  57  pounds^ 
is  marked  54  pounds;  and  so  on  to  the  tenth  ordinate.  The 
sum  of  the  ordinates  (449  pounds)  divided  by  this  number  (10), 
gives  44.9  pounds  per  square  inch  as  the  mean  effective  pressure 
throughout  the  cycle,  or  the  average  of  efficient  pressure  ex- 
erted on  the  piston,  while  the  actual  pressure  is  undergoing  a 
steady  fall  from  77  pounds  to  18  pounds,  absolute*.  In  similar 
fashion  the  diagram  for  both  strokes  is  ruled  off  and  estimated, 
the  figures  at  the  top  of  the  figure  indicating  the  cycle  of  press- 
ure changes  for  the  right-hand  stroke,  those  at  the  bottom  the 
cycle  for  the  left-hand,  or  return,  stroke. 


Fio.  282.— Ideal  Indicator  Card  for  a  low-preasiire,  or  oondensing,  engine,  showing  the  fall 
of  pressure  below  the  atmospheric  line.  As  shown  in  this  cut,  the  effective  steam 
pressures  at  the  various  points  in  the  cycle  vary  between  a  maximum  of  60  pounds 
and  18.75  pounds  to  the  square  inch  before  the  opening  of  the  exhaust.  The  sum  of 
the  ten  figures  for  pressure  is  847.76,  which,  divided  by  10,  gives  84.776,  as  the  expres- 
sion for  the  mean  effective  pressure.  Because  of  the  use  of  a  condenser  to  reduce  the 
back  pressure,  this  figure  represents  the  actual  effective  working  pressure  less  8 
pounds,  as  indicated  on  the  diagram. 

Pressures  and  Temperatures  of  Steam. — In  order  that  the 
steam-carriage  driver  may  understand  by  a  glance  at  the  gauge 
what  temperature  is  in  his  boiler,  the  following  table  of  ordinary 
pressures  is  given : 


Pressure. 

Temperature. 

Pressure. 

Temperatu 

15  lbs. 

—  212°   F. 

55  lbs. 

—  288°  F. 

20  lbs. 

—  228°  F. 

60  lbs. 

-  294°  F. 

25  lbs. 

—  241*  F. 

65  lbs. 

-299°F. 

30  lbs. 

-^-  252°  F. 

70  lbs. 

-  304°  F. 

35  lbs. 

—  261°  F. 

75  lbs. 

—  3og°  F. 

40  lbs. 

—  268*»  F. 

Ho  lbs. 

-  313°  F. 

45  lbs. 

-  275°  F. 

85  lbs. 

—  316°  F. 

50  lbs. 

—  282°  F. 

90  lbs. 

—  322°  F. 

Temperature. 
100  lbs.  —  330°  F. 
105  lbs.  —  333°  F. 
120  lbs.  —  343°  F. 
135  lbs.  —  352°  F. 
150  lbs.  —  362°  F. 
165  lbs.  —  369°  F. 
180  lbs.  —  375°  F. 
X95  lbs.  —  383°  F. 
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Power  Estimates  from  the  Steam  Consumption. — Referfing 
to  the  tables  on  the  properties  of  saturated  steam,  given  in  the 
appendix,  we  find  a  means  of  determining  the  power  capacity  of 
the  engine  from  the  diagram.  Thus,  taking  the  initial  pressure 
in  the  cylinder,  yj  pounds,  we  find  it  equivalent  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  309.3*",  Fahrenheit  ;  taking  the  final  pressure,  18  pounds, 
we  find  it  equivalent  to  a  temperature  of  2224'',  Fahrenheit,  and, 
the  mean  effective  pressure,  44.9  pounds,  to  about  274*.  This 
temperature  represents  about  1 197.4  heat  units  per  pound  of 
water,  which  is  equivalent  to  924,392.8  foot-pounds ;  estimating 
^^72  foot-pounds  per  thermal  unit.    Therefore,  a  cylinder,  such 
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Fxo.  288.— Card  from  the  intermediate  pressure  cylinder  of  a  triple  expansion  engine, 
with  flares  for  pressure  at  the  various  points  in  the  cycle.  This  is  an  average  good 
diagram  for  a  double-acting  cylinder.  The  mean  effective  pressure  is  found,  as  fol- 
lows: 161.70  + 182-818.70.    Divide  this  by  90,  we  have  15.685  lbs.  -  H.  B.  P. 

as  is  mentioned  in  the  quotation  from  Forney,  which  can  con- 
tain one-tenth  pound  of  steam  per  stroke  at  a  mean  pressure  of, 
say  44.9  pounds,  as  per  above  diagram,  will  develop  at  200 
revolutions,  or  400  strokes,  per  minute,  a  horse-power  shown  by 
the  following  formula : 

92439.28x400 


33,000 


=1120.48. 


Elements  in  Estimates  on  Horse-Power. — ^As  a  moment's 
reflection  will  readily  reveal,  the  elements  entering  into  the  es- 
timate of  an  engine's  horse-power  are  the  effective  temperature 
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of  the  steam,  as  indicated  by  the  mean  pressure  throughout  the 
stroke;  the  content  of  the  cylinder,  as  indicated  by  the  length 
of  the  stroke  and  the  area  of  the  piston ;  and  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  product  found  by  multiplying  these 
factors  will  give  the  number  of  foot-pounds  made  available; 
which  expression,  divided  by  33,000,  gives  the  indicated  horse- 
power. 

The  denominator,  33,000,  expresses  the  number  of  foot- 
pounds per  minute  in  a  horse-power.  Thus,  a  horse-power  is 
such  a  force  as  can  lift  a  weight  of  one  pound  through  550  feet 
in  each  second,  or,  such  as  can  lift  a  weight  of  550  pounds 
through  one  foot  in  each  second.  This  force  constantly  exerted 
through  one  minute,  or  sixty  seconds,  can  lift  33,000  pounds 
through  one  foot,  or  one  pound  through  33,000  feet.  Since, 
however,  the  action  involves  motion,  it  is  cumulative  in  both 
time  and  space ;  requiring  an  increased  area  of  operating  surface, 
or  an  increased  length  of  time,  or  both,  to  accomplish  work  in 
excess  of  the  figures  given.  Thus,  an  engine  exerting  pre- 
cisely one  effective  horse-power  can  raise  10  pounds  through 
o"ly  3*300  feet  per  minute,  or  55  feet  per  second,  and  requires 
10  minutes  or  600  seconds,  to  raise  330,000  pounds  through  the 
vertical  distance  of  one  foot.  To  so  enlarge  the  capacity  of  an 
engine  that  it  can  do  ten  times  the  indicated  amount  of  work 
in  a  given  space  of  time,  or,  so  that  it  can  do  the  indicated 
amount  of  work  in  one-tenth  that  given  time,  involves  that  the 
cubic  content  of  its  operating  chamber,  or  cylinder,  be  propor- 
tionally increased,  in  order  that  ten  times  the  amount  of  steam 
may  be  utilized  in  a  given  time,  or  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
given  work  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston.  For  it  is  evident  that  a 
mean  effective  pressure  of  45  pounds  per  square  inch  means  90 
pounds  available  pressure  with  a  piston  area  of  two  square 
inches;  180  pounds  available  pressure  with  a  piston  area  of  four 
square  inches,  and  22.5  pounds  available  pressure  with  a  piston 
area  of  1-2  square  inch. 

First  Rule  for  Calculating:  Horse-Power — On  the  basis  of 
these  evident  principles,  two  simple  rules  may  be  derived  for 
calculating  the  indicated  horse-power.  This,  however,  is  always 
in  excess  of  the  actual  efficient  horse-power,  as  will  be  subse- 
quently   explained.     While    there    are    numerous    formulae  for 
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determining    this    point,    one    of    the    most    familiar    is    as 
follows : 

(a)  Find  the  area  of  the  piston  by  multiplying  the  square  of  a 
radius  in  inches  by  3. 141 59  (ratio  between  circumference  and 
diameter). 

(6)  Find  the  pressure  in  pounds  on  the  piston  by  multiplying 
the  area  by  the  mean  pressure  per  square  inch. 

(c)  Find  the  length  in  feet  traveled  by  the  piston  per  minute, 
by  multiplying  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  or  fractions  of  a 
foot,  by  twice  the  number  of  ascertained  revolutions  of  the  crank 
shaft  per  minute.  This  equals  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute 
for  a  double-acting  cylinder. 

(rf)  Find  the  foot-pounds  available  during  the  given  space  of 
time  (one  minute)  by  multiplying  the  pressure,  in  pounds,  by  the 
length  traveled  by  the  piston,  in  feet, 

(e)  Find  the  I.  H.  P.  (indicated  horse-power)  by  dividing  this 
last  product  by  33,000. 

The  formula  is:        PLAN  ittp 

"33,000^  ~  ' 

P  being  equivalent  to  the  M.E.P.  (mean  effective  pressure)  in 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

L  being  equivalent  to  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  terms  of  feet. 

A  being  equivalent  to  the  area  of  the  piston  in  square  inches. 

N  being  equivalent  to  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  piston,  or 
twice  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  crank-shaft,  per  minute. 

The  element  of  speed,  as  expressed  in  terms  of  strokes,  or 
revolutions,  per  minute,  is  important,  and  fundamental,  in  es- 
timates on  power,  since,  as  must  be  evident  from  what  has  al- 
ready been  said,  the  superior  power-capacity  of  one  engine  over 
another  consists  principally  in  being  able  to  do,  for  example, 
ten  times  the  work  in  a  given  time,  or  to  do  the  same  work  ten 
times  as  fast.  Therefore,  an  engine  that  can  propel  a  given  mass 
and  weight  of  machinery  at  300  revolutions  of  its  crank-shaft 
and  fly-wheel,  per  minute,  is  evidently  three  times  more  power- 
ful than  another  engine  which  can  move  the  same  mass  and 
weight  of  machinery  at  only  100  revolutions  per  minute.  Con- 
sequently, in  forming  the  expression  for  the  horse-power  ratio 
of  any  given  engine,  the  other  essential  factors  of  the  numera- 
tor are  to  be  increased,  as  the  number  of  times  per  minute  the 
engine  performs  its  complete  cycle. 
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The  riean  Effective  Pressure — The  mean  effective  pressure 
(M.E.P.)  may  be  calculated  from  the  indicator  diagram,  as 
above  explained,  but  it  may  also  be  found  by  knowing  the  initial 
steam  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  the  point  of  cut-off.  Thus, 
as  given  in  the  table,  entitled,  "To  find  the  M.  E.  P.  of  a  Steam 
Engine,"  included  in  the  appendix,  we  may  take  any  initial 
pressure  given  in  the  first  column,  and  follow  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance to  the  column  corresponding  to  the  number  of  times  the 
steam  is  expanded.  Thus  if  the  initial  pressure  be  150  pounds, 
and  the  steam  be  expanded  five  times,  we  have  a  mean  effective 
pressure  of  78.30  pounds  absolute,  which,  if  the  engine  ex- 
hausts to  atmosphere,  must  be  diminished  by  15,  representing 
the  back-pressure,  giving  63.30. 

To  apply  the  formula  given  above  to  the  calculation  of  an  en- 
gine of,  say,  three  inches  piston  diameter;  four  inches  stroke; 
63.3  mean  effective  pressure,  and  200  revolutions  per  minute,  we 
have: 

63. 3 X. 333 X 7.0686x400  _.  ^  30  j   h    P 
33,000 

In  this  expression  63.3  represents  the  M.E.P.  calculated  as 
above;  .333,  the  fractional  expression  in  terms  of  one  foot  for 
four  inches ;  7.0686,  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  three 
inches ;  and  400,  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute  for  a  double 
acting  cylinder  at  200  revolutions  of  the  crank-shaft.  The  result 
is,  approximately,  two  horse-power,  which,  multiplied  by  2  to 
represent  the  two  cylinders,  as  in  most  steam  carriage  engines, 
gives  an  indicated  horse-power  of  about  four,  which  is  fairly 
representative. 

5econd  Rule  for  Calculatins:  Horse-Power. — A  second  rule 
for  computing  the  horse-power  of  a  steam  engine  gives  the  prod- 
uct of  : 

(a)  The  square  of  the  piston  diameter. 

(&)  The  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet. 

(c)  The  number  of  strokes  per  minute. 

(rf)  The  M.  E.  P.  per  square  inch. 

{$)  Thr  constairt,  .0000238. 

Computing  for  the  engine  mentioned  above,  we  have: 

9X. 333  X400X  63.3  X. 0000238=1.80-1-. 


CHAPTER   EIGHTEEN. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  OF  A   STEAM   ENGINE, 

The  51ide  Valves  of  a  Steam  Cylinder.— The  mechanism  by 
which  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine,  con- 
sists of  a  sliding  valve  of  such  a  shape  as  to  open  communication 
from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  exhaust,  while  the  other  end 
of  the  cylinder  is  receiving  steam  direct  from  the  steam  chest. 
This  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. There  are  two  kinds  of  valves  in  common  use  on  steam 
carriage  engines ;  the  common  D-valve  shown  herewith,  and  the 
piston  valve,  as  sht)wn  in  a  number  of  engines  hereafter  to  be 
described.  The  object  obtained  by  both  valves  is  the  same,  al- 
though the  piston  valve  is  preferred  by  many  engineers  because 
it  is  better  balanced  in  its  operation,  and  also  because^  owing 


Fio.  284.— Slide  Vaive  of  a  Steam  Engine,  showing  poeition  after  cut-ofT  of  steam  from 
right-haDd  end  of  cyllDder,  the  eschaust  continuing  full  from  the  left-hand  end. 

to  its  packing  rings,  it  is  less  liable  to  leakage.  However,  with  a 
well-made  valve  of  either  variety,  the  ends  of  economy  and 
durability  are  equally  maintained. 

The  Piston  of  a  Steam  Ens:!ne. — ^The  piston  of  a  steam  engine, 
as  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure,  usually  consists  of  a  flat- 
tened cylindrical  piece  of  slightly  smaller  diameter  than  the  bore 
of  the  cylinder,  in  which  it  slides.  Steam-tight  contact  is  ob- 
tained by  springing  packing  rings  into  grooves  cut  in  its  cir- 
cumference. The  accompanying  cut  shows  three  such  rings 
sprung  on  the  piston.  The  steam  admitted  through  the  inlet 
valve  bears  upon  one  face  of  the  piston,  and  by  its  expansive 
energy  causes  the  piston  to  move.     As  may  be  understood, 
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however,  from  the  fact  that  the  piston  rod  is  attached  to  one  face 
of  the  piston,  the  bearing  surface  of  the  steam  is  decreased  as 
the  area  of  the  rod.  This  item  must  be  considered  in  exact  cal- 
culations on  engine  horse-power,  although  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses it  is  negligible. 

The  Operation  of  the  Slide  Valve. — The  valve  controlling  the 
inlet  and  exhaust  ports  of  a  steam  cylinder  is  made  of  such 
length  that,  when  in  mid-position,  it  completely  closes  both 
inlet  ports,  neither  admitting  steam  nor  allowing  it  to  be 
exhausted.  In  the  valve  shown  on  the  accompanying  sec- 
tional cut,  it  is  evident  that,  supposing  it  to  be  moved 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the  communication  will  be 
opened  with  the  exhaust  port  on  the  one  side,  sooner  than  with 
the  steam  chest  on  the  other,  thus  permitting  with  a  very  slight 


Fio.  IRB,— Tbe  Pliton  of  a  amall  double-sctine-  sMam  en|{Iae,  ahowlDK  method  ot 
Inc  the  Dlaton  rod.  and  the  poBltloo  of  tbe  piicking  rings.    Theputaore: 
b.b,  the  circumtercDce  beorlDgthe  packing  rlDgs;  c,  c, 


tTKl  bo»  r«»lTiiig  the  caned  end  of  the  rod. 

variation  in  the  length  of  the  stroke,  that  the  exhaust  remain 
open  even  while  the  inlet  of  the  steam  to  the  opposite  face  of  the 
piston  is  cut  off.  In  calculating  the  operation  of  cylinder  valves 
there  are  two  important  items  to  be  considered — the  "lap"  and 
the  "lead"  of  the  valves.  The  "lead"  of  a  valve  is  the  amount 
by  which  the  steam  port  is  open  when  the  piston  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stroke.  According  as  this  is  more  or  less  the  inlet 
of  steam  is  varied  through  the  several  fractions  of  the  stroke. 
The  lead  may  be  changed  either  by  cutting  down  the  lap  of  the 
valve,  or  by  varying  the  stroke  length  of  the  valve  and  its  rod. 
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The  "lap"  of  a  valve  indicates  any  portion  added  to  the  length 
of  the  valve,  so  as  to  increase  the  portion  of  the  stroke  during 
which  the  ports  are  covered,  beyond  that  length  which  is  posi- 
tively required  to  insure  the  closing  of  all  ports  when  the  valve 
is  in  mid-position.  There  are  two  kinds  of  "lap."  The  "outside 
lap"  is  any  portion  added  to  the  length  of  the  valve  beyond  that 
necessary  to  cover  both  inlet  ports  at  mid-position.  The  "in- 
side lap"  is  any  portion  added  to  the  hollow  or  inside  portion  of 
the  D-valve,  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  cover 
the  inner  edges  of  the  steam  ports,  and  to  close  the  exhaust  port 
from  both  sides  when  the  valve  is  in  mid-position. 


£'^T 


Fio.  aW.—Dia^rams  Ulustrating  the  **  Lap**  and  "  Lead  **  of  a  Steam  Qylinder  Slide  Valve. 
In  both  sections,  S  and  S  are  ttie  steam  ports,  and  D  the  exhaust.  The  upper  sectioo 
illustrates  the  **  laps**  of  a  valve;  the  space  between  the  lines  C  and  X  giving  the 
*'  outside  lap,**  and  between  the  lines  X  and  I  the  ''  inside  lap.**  The  lower  section 
illustrates  the  '*  lead  **  of  a  valve;  the  space  between  lines  B  and  Y  showing  the  open- 
ing of  the  \  alve  at  the  beginning  of  the  right-hand  stroke. 

As  already  suggested  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  exhaust 
valve  is  closed  somewhat  before  the  completion  of  the  stroke, 
thus  allowing  the  residual  steam  in  the  clearance  to  be  com- 
pressed somewhat  before  the  opening  of  the  inlet.  The  most 
important  result  obtained  in  this  manner  is  that  the  compression 
produces  a  temperature,  as  near  as  possible,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  incoming  steam,  which  is  an  efficient  factor  in  heat 
economy,  althoueh  producing  some  back  pressure  that  slightly 
reduces  the  M.  E.  P.  Another  important  consideration  is  that 
a  soft  cushion  is  thus  provided  for  the  forward-moving  piston. 
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which  acts  to  save  unnecessary  wear  on  the  crank  and  other  mov- 
ing parts,  as  is  most  essential  in  a  small  engine. 

From  the  operations  of  this  valve  and  Cylinder,  it  must  be 
evident  that  its  stroke  cannot  be  equal  to  that  of  the  piston  in 
the  main  cylinder.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  operated  direct  from 
the  crank-shaft  of  the  engine.  Accordingly,  the  most  usual 
method  of  operating  the  steam  valves  of  an  engine  is  by  an 
eccentric  on  the  main  shaft,  which  operates  the  valve  rod.  This 
device  may  be  either  a  single  or  double  eccentric,  according  to 
the  requirements,  but  when  ready  reversal  of  the  engine's  mo- 
tion is  desired,  as  in  the  case  of  a  locomotive  or  marine  engine, 
the  double  eccentric  with  the  shifting,  or  Stephenson,  link  is  most 
generally  used. 


Fte.  flff.— Section  tlvough  t.  8teun  Crliiider  tnd  VftlT«  Cb«t,  Bhowiur  P«rta.    A  to  the 
cyllDder:  B.thesteun  chest;  C  and  C,  the  cylinder  headii;  D.  theBtufinKbox;  a  ami 

_  ... u.  _  ...__.       -■leptalonrod;  E,  the elhaual  port:  Bunds,  the Meam  portu; 

e  packing  gland,  held  in  place  by  bctow*  hi  this  engine. 

Hw  Eccentric  Oear  and  Link  notion  —An  eccentric  is 
a  circular  piece  of  metal,  a  wheel  in  fact,  except  for  the  fact  that 
instead  of  turning  upon  its  centre,  it  is  attached  to  the  shaft  at 
a  point  near  its  periphery.  Around  this  disc-shaped  piece  is 
attached  a  circular  metal  strap,  joined  to  a  rod,  which  may  be 
either  attached  direct  to  the  valve  rod,  or,  where  two  eccentrics 
are  used,  to  one  end  of  the  swinging  link.  The  link  is  an  arc- 
shaped  metal  piece,  usually  made  with  a  slot  through  the  greater 
part  of  its  length.  It  is  hung  from  its  centre  point  to  a  link- 
saddle,  which,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  is  bolted 
to  either  side  of  the  slot  and  is  suspended  from  the  link-hanger 
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either  above  or  below.  Within  the  slot  is  set  a  link-block,  as 
il  is  called,  so  that  it  may  slide  in  the  slot  through  its  entire 
length,  whenever  the  link  is  raised  or  lowered  on  its  hanger. 
To  this  link-block  is  attached  the  valve  rod.  The  general  ar- 
rangements of  the  link  motion  may  be  understood  from  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

The  Operation  of  the  Shifting  Link. — As  already  stated. 
the  link  motion  was  originally  intended  only  for  reversing  the 
engine,  which  is  to  sav  to  enable  the  steam  to  be  cut  off  from 


Fia.  ttSfl.— Diagram  nf  tlip  Unk  Mollon  and  Eccenlric  Oearof  aSli^m  Enjrtne.  The  porta 


■i-c-nlnc;  (S)  forward  ccwintrlo:  (IMl  eccentric  rods:  (6' 

tlottcd  sht'rtlne  11: 

nk:  (B)  ILr 

ik  haiim-r;  (71  reverainK  arm:  {St  link  wddle  pin;  (9)  Hn)i 

bl™Tk;(10)irBlveB 

tern;  (11>  i 

?nlflp  U  11 

1  Rear  which  gives  a  roverae  motion  to  the  engine. 

one  side  of  the  cylinder  and  admitted  to  the  other,  whenever  de- 
sired, by  shifting  the  motion  of  the  slide-valve.  In  addition  to 
this  function,  however,  the  link  motion  provides  a  means  for 
using  the  steam  expansively,  when  cutting  off  the  supply  of  live 
steam  at  any  earlier  point  in  the  piston  stroke,  which  act  is  ac- 
complished by  reducing  the  travel  of  the  slide-valve.  When 
the  link-block  is  at  one  end  of  the  slot,  the  valve  receives  the 
motion  of  the  eccentric  rod  attached  to  that  end  of  the  link,  and, 
consequently,  since  the  links  are  set  at  angles  somewhat  greater 
than  i8o  degrees,  the  one  is  for  the  forward  motion  of  the  en- 
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gine,  the  other  for  the  reversed  motion.  In  the  accompanying 
illustration,  the  backward  eccentric  is  in  gear.  By  this  means, 
whenever  the  link  is  shifted,  only  the  eccentric  whose  rod  stands 
opposite  the  link-block  imparts  its  motion  to  the  valve.  The 
other  is  practically  inactive,  except  for  imparting  a  slight  oscil- 
latory motion  to  the  link,  which  in  general  practice  is  negligible. 
The  link  which  is  in  gear  acts,  in  reality,  like  a  short-throw 
crank,  or  as  if  it  were  a  single  eccentric.  From  the  position  of 
"full-gear" — that  is,  when  the  link-block  stands  at  cither  end  of 
the  slot — the  travel  of  the  valve  may  be  more  or  less  modified 
until  the  centre  point  of  the  slot  is  reached,  which  point  is  called 


Fla.  aw  -Dlacram  of  the  Operallou  or  the  Link  Hotlnn.  Tlie  centres  of  the  two  eccen- 
trluB  bvifiK  u  4  and  B.  tlie  crank  pin  at  S,  the  link  %\  mid-gear,  the  eccenlHc  rods 
win  be  Indicated  by  thB  full  llnes.4-l).»-I0.  When  the  crank  pin  la  al  1 .  the  centres 
or  the  cL-centrlca  will  be  at  8  and  7,  and  the  positlona  of  the  rods  on  the  dotted  lines, 
8-G  and  T-S.  The  distance.  D,  inUicuIea  tlie  venlvol  iJlgtaDce  between  the  centres  ol 
tbe  eccentrics  In  the  full  sad  dotied-llne  positions.    If  from  the  centre,  8,  with  the 

if  both  rods  were  "open"  with  the  crank  at  the  cyhiider  end,*,  Instead  of  at  the  op- 
posite dead  centre,  ].  The  distance.  C.  Is  equal  U>  the  illslunce,  E.  and  the  total  dls- 
tunce  [D  +  B)  that  the  valve  muvee  is  twice  the  iHp,  plus  twice  iho  lead,  plus  the 

the  cylinder  end  dead  oenire.i.betomlng  opened  when  the  crank  In  at  dead  centre.l. 

mid-gear.  There  the  travel  in  either  direction  is  so  slight  that 
ihe  steam  and  exhaust  ports  of  the  cylinder  are  not  opened.  This 
reality  the  "dead  point,"  and  further  shifting  of  the  link 
n  the  same  direction  begins  the  process  of  reversing  by  increas- 
ig  the  travel  of  the  valve  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  at 
mid-gear  the  valve  partakes  of  the  motion  of  both  eccentrics 
equally,  but  since  their  motion  describes  a  cassinian,  or  flattened 
figure  8,  laid  on  its  side,  of  which  the  link-block  is  the  centre,  the 
motion  is  at  its  point.  Although  this  general  movement  is  con- 
tinued so  long  as  the  engine  is  in  operation,  it  is  reduced  to  prac- 
tical zero  at  the  link-block  set  at  full  gear. 
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When  the  link  is  at  full  gear,  the  travel  of  the  valve  is  equal 
to  twice  the  throw  of  the  eccentric,  less  the  angularity  of  the 
eccentric  rod.  When  the  link  is  at  mid-gear,  the  travel  of  the 
valve  is  equal  to  twice  the  lap  and  lead  of  the  valve,  plus  twice 
the  angularity  of  the  eccentric  rods.    By  the  angularity  of  the 


Si     -Q 


Open  Rocfs 


Fxo.  840.— Diagram  showing  the  positiona  of  the  eccentric  throws  and  rods  at  full  gear 
and  mid-gear,  when  the  rodn  are  '*open**  and  ** crossed^'  with  the  crank  at  the  for- 
ward dcMl  centre,  marlced  1  in  the  previous  cut. 

eccentric  rods  is  meant  the  distance  the  centre  of  the  link  or  the 
valve  would  move,  should  the  rod  of  the  geared  eccentric  be 
disconnected  from  it  and  connected  with  the  other  link.  The 
amount  of  the  angularity  thus,  of  course,  varies  with  the  length 
of  the  rods.    The  shorter  the  rods,  the  greater  the  travel  of  the 
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valve,  owing  to  the  crossing  of  the  rods  during  a  one-half  revo- 
lution of  the  crank.  When  the  eccentric  rods  of  a  direct  con- 
nected link  motion  are  disposed  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram,  and  the  link  motion  and  gear  of  the  crank  is  at  the 
dead  point  marked  i,  the  rods  are  said  to  be  open.  If  they  are 
disposed  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  same  figure,  and 
the  crank  is  at  the  dead  point,  2,  they  are  said  to  be  crossed. 
There  is,  however,  an  important  difference  in  the  operation  in- 
volved in  the  relative  positions  of  the  rods  to  the  crank,  as  shown 
by  the  travel  of  the  steam  valve,  since  rods  which  are  open  at 
the  specified  point  give  an  increasing  lead  from  full-gear  towards 
mid-gear,  while  rods  crossed  at  that  point  give  a  decreasing 
lead  in  the  same  direction.     Variation  of  lead  from  full-gear 


Fio.  S41.— Diagrain  with  a  Btngle  eccentric,  illustrating?  the  position  of  the  steam  TalTe, 
when  the  crank  pin  is  at  the  forward  dead  centre,  the  tnrow  of  the  eccentric  being 
at  an  angle  off  the  perpendicular.    The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  motion. 

to  mid-gear  is  due  to  the  curvature  of  the  link-arc,  and  for  a 
link  of  short  radius  is  more  pronounced  than  for  a  link  of  longer 
radius.  As  a  general  rule,  the  radius  of  the  link  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  eccentric  rod. 


The  Practical  Expansion  Ratio  for  Steam. — In  the  practical 
operation  of  the  steam  engine,  as  most  generally  understood, 
the  steam  is  fed  direct  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder,  there  ex- 
panding from  its  original  pressure  to  a  number  of  volumes,  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  the  stroke  and  point  of  cut-off.  The 
idea  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of  steam  before  the  completion  of 
the  stroke,  and  making  use  of  its  expansive  energy  during  the 
remaining  portion,  constitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  im- 
provement made  by  Watt.  According  to  Boyle's  Law,  already 
quoted,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  in  exactly  inverse  ratio  to 
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its  expansion,  which  is  to  say  that  when  a  body  of  steam  is  ex- 
panded to  twice  its  orig^inal  volume,  it  should  have  just  one-half 
its  original  pressure,  so  long  as  the  temperature  be  constant. 
This  law  is  never  exactly  followed  in  practice,  the  general  rule, 
as  shown  by  indicator  diagrams,  being  a  rapid  fall  during  the 
first  period  of  expansion  and  a  more  gradual  one  in  the  latter 


^^ 


Fia.  342.— Dia^am  of  a  **  Cross  Compound  ^*  Steam  Engine.  The  cranks,  C  and  C,  are  at 
90°.  The  high-pressure  steam  port  is  at  S;  the  H.  r.  exhaust  to  L.  1*.  cylinder  at  R, 
and  the  exhaust  to  atmosphere  from  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  at  E. 

period.  However,  for  general  purposes,  the  law  is  assumed  to 
be  perfectly  operative,  and  the  rule  for  calculating  the  pressure 
at  any  point  of  expansion,  is  to  divide  the  original  absolute  pres- 
sure by  the  number  of  times  it  has  expanded.  Thus,  steam  fed 
to  a  cylinder  at  lOO  pounds  gauge,  or  115  pounds  absolute,  has 
a  pressure  of  57^  pounds  when  expanded  to  two  volumes,  a 
pressure  of  38  1-3  pounds  when  expanded  to  three  volumes  and 
a  pressure  of  28J  pounds  when  expanded  to  four  volumes.  It 
would,  therefore,  require  as  many  expansions  to  reduce  the 
gauge  pressure  of  100  pounds  to  atmosphere,  as  15  is  contained 
in  115,  which  is  7  2-3  times.  If  the  flow  of  steam  to  the  cylinder 
be  cut  off  at  one-half  stroke,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  nu- 
merous experiments,  that  its  efficiency  will  be  increased  I  1-7 
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times  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  steam  at  the  same  point 
has  been  released  into  atmosphere.  The  following  table  gives  the 
efficiency  of  steam  cut  off  at  various  other  points  of  the  stroke : 


Cutting 

off  at 

■h 

Stroke 

increases 

efficiency 

3.3  times. 

i 

3.0 

A 

2.6 

i 

2.39 

-h 

2.2 

\ 

1.98 

tV 

1.82 

i 

1.69 

i'b 

1.50 

* 

1.47 

iV 

1.35 

i 

1.28 

These  figures  give  a  general  idea  of  the  economy  gained  by 
the  practice  of  cutting  off  the  steam  at  various  points  of  the 
stroke,  but,  as  is  evident,  the  end  of  economy  is  obtained  by 
altering  the  final  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  and,  consequently,  also 
the  mean  effective  pressure  throughout  the  entire  cycle.  If, 
therefore,  we  wish  to  utilize  the  full  power  of  any  given  boiler 
pressure,  the  end  of  combined  economy  and  high  efficiency  is  far 
better  attained  by  the  operation  known  as  compounding. 

Limits  of  Varying:  tlie  Valve  flotion  by  tlie  Linlc. — On 

the  question  of  the  practical  limits  of  varying  the  cut-off  of  the 
valve,  by  varying  the  motion  on  the  link,  authorities  seem  to 
vary  in  regard  to  the  steam  engines  used  on  carriages.  Several 
manufacturers,  however,  use  a  notched  quadrant  for  enabling 
the  driver  to  shift  the  link,  as  desired,  and  with  apparently  good 
results,  in  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  claim  that  the  engine  of  a 
steam  carriage  is  too  small  to  allow  of  a  very  wide  variation  in 
this  respect.  On  the  authority  of  one  or  two  practical  steam- 
carriage  drivers,  whose  opinions  have  appeared  in  print,  it  may 
be  stated  that  some  advantage  in  point  of  steam  economy  has 
been  achieved  by  varying  the  cut-off  from,  say,  seven-eighths 
to  one-half  stroke  on  a  level  roadway.  The  majority  opinion 
has  it,  however,  that,  although  some  saving  may  be  achieved 
in  this  direction,  proper  care  and  management  of  the  motor  and 
parts  attain  the  end  far  more  effectively:  since  the  strain  on 
the     driving     mechanism      incident     to     shifting     the     link 
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increases  wear  and  tear  in  an  even  greater  proportion  than 
the  gain  in  steam  saving.  In  short,  the  situation  seems  to  be 
that  a  small  steam  motor  requires  a  fly  wheel  to  compensate  for 
the  jar  resulting  from  frequent  shifting  of  the  steam  inlet. 

On  Compounding  a  Steam  Engine. — A  compound  engine 
is  one  in  which  the  steam  is  used  several  times  over  in  as  many 
separate  cylinders,  although  usually  applied  to  engines  operating 
with  two  cylinders.  The  steam  is  fed  from  the  boiler  direct  to 
the  first  cylinder,  in  which  it  is  cut  off  late  in  stroke,  in  orde«-  that 
its  pressure  may  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  The 
exhaust  from  this  cylinder  is  then  fed  into  the  second  cylinder, 
generally  two  or  three  times  the  cubic  contents  of  the  first,  and 
is  worked  expansively  to  a  point  as  near  atmospheric  pressure 
as  possible.  The  most  practical  and  efficient  application  of  this 
principle  is  in  the  triple  and  quadruple  expansion  engines,  so 
largely  used  in  marine  work,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
vacuum-producing  condenser,  allows  the  steam  to  be  worked 
from  the  highest  available  pressure  down  to  practical  zero. 
There  are  two  common  forms  of  compound  engines  of  two  or 
three  cylinders,  which  from  the  arrangements  of  the  working 
parts,  are  known  as  "tandem-compound"  and  cross-compound." 
In  the  tandem-compound  engine,  the  cylinders  are  placed  end 
to  end,  the  several  pistons  operating  one  piston  rod.  In  the 
cross-compound  engine  the  cylinders  are  placed  side  by  side, 
the  two  or  more  piston  rods  operating  on  a  single  crank-shaft. 
The  latter  model  is  that  most  frequently  used  in  compounding 
steam  engines  for  motor  vehicles. 


CHAPTER    NINETEEN. 

SIMPLE   STEAM   CARRIAGE   ENGINES. 

American  Steam  Carriage  Engines. — In  the  particular  con- 
struction of  steam  engines  for  use  on  motor  road  carriages  there 
has  been  almost  as  much  variety  of  design  as  in  the  other 
branches  we  have  already  noticed.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
the  typical  engine  for  steam  carriages,  as  constructed  in  America, 
is  the  two-cylinder,  double-acting  engine,  reversible  with  the 
Stephenson  link  motion.  The  high  perfection  to  which  these 
engines  have  been  brought  in  America  enables  the  construction 
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of  very  small  motors,  and  the  production  of  a  high  percentage 
of  power.  As  a  usual  thing  such  engines  work  simple,  but  sev- 
eral excellent  types  of  the  American  steam  carriage,  such  as  the 
McKay  and  the  Stearns,  are  equipped  with  compound  engines, 
which,  however,  may  be  run  simple  when  the  extra  power  is 
required,  as,  for  instance,  when  ascending  steep  grades,  or  run- 
ning through  unusually  heavy  roads.  A  few  steam  carnages, 
notably  the  Reading  carriage,  are  also  equipped  with  single- 
acting  multiple  cylinder  engines,  which  combine  peculiarly  in- 
genious devices  for  effecting  reversal  and  controlling  the  valve 
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gear.  Single-acting  steam  engines,  with  from  two  to  six  cylin- 
ders, have  also  been  brought  to  high  perfection  in  Europe,  l>eing 
most  familiar  in  the  Gardner- Serpoliet  carriages. 


?n>.  MS.— tHognim  ot  tbe  "  Locooiobila  "  Steal 
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from  the  tank ;  L,  pipe  Ic^adinp;  from  pump  to  tti<?  by.pass,  U; 
theby-psHs:  O,  fuel  Bupplytack;  P,  reserve  air  lank;  Q.  the 
proBsure  Kauge ;  B,  pipe  leBillnic  from  fuel  tank  lo  burner,  througl 
paued  under  air  pressure;  T,  metal  straps  holding  the  latiRlng.  U, 
A;  V,  the  diaphragm  fuc^l  feed  reeulalor,  eiplaincJ  in  conncetloi 
pipe  leading  uteam  from  boiler  to  diapliragm  of  the  rcRulato] 
the  mirror  tor  reflecting  the  *at«r  gloss;  Z,  Blartlog  lever,    uhji 
crank  arm  en  Z  acting  on  the  lever  (1);  the  reversing  lever  (S);  c 
reversing  lever  <B  and  4  ;  the  pop  safety  valve  set  at  Sopouoda  (B) 
■ure  gauge  (81;  fuel  valve  lo  main  burner  (7);  foot  pedal  iB>  opei 
(W;  wire  wheel  spokes  (10);  pneumatic  lire  (10:  aieering  habdle  [18] 
axle  (IS);  blow-olI  valve  (14);  oil  reedcnpoa  englnccyflnders  ""- 
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The  "  Locomobile "  Carriage  and  Its  Engine. — One  of  the 

most  efficient  among  the  American  double-acting  simple  engines 
is  that  operating  the  "Locomobile"  steam  carriage,  which  has 
two  cylinders  of  2j  inches  diameter  by  4-inch  stroke,  and  a  total 
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output  of  4  to  5  horse-power,  at  between  300  and  400  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  It  is  equipped  with  the  Stephenson  link  mo- 
tion and  "D"  slide  valves,  and  operates  the  boiler  pump  from 
the  crosshead.     The  crank  shaft  of  this  engine,  shbWn  in  the 


Fio,  MS.— The  ■'  Loeomi 


accompanying  drawing,  carries  the  sprocket  at  the  centre,  the 
eccentric  drums  on  cither  side,  and  runs  in  enclosed  ball  races, 
with  the  cranks  at  either  extremity.  The  cranks  are  fixed  at 
go  degrees.     As  seen  from  the  accompanying  figure  of  the  en- 
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gine,  the  cylinder  and  driving  gear  are  hung  on  a  heavy  cast 
frame.  This  frame  is  bolted  to  a  wooden  crosspiece  rigidly  at- 
tached to  the  body  frame  of  the  carriage. 

To  the  base  of  the  frame  is  attached  an  adjustable  strut,  or 
distance  rod,  by  which  its  relative  position,  as  regards  the  rear 
axle,  may  be  varied  by  a  right-and-left  threaded  nut,  or  turn- 
buckle.  By  this  device  the  slack  of  the  chain  may  be  taken  up, 
and,  to  allow  for  the  slight  variation,  thus  necessitated,  the 
steam  pipe  connection  to  the  top  of  the  steam  chest  is  by  a  U- 
shaped  pipe  provided  with  "expansion  joints." 

The  boiler  used  in  this  carriage  has  already  been  described 


Fla.  SIT.— Plan  ArrsngemeDt  of  the  "  Locomobile"  Steam  Carriage,  ehowlDe  poaltkm  of 


in  connection  with  Fig.  144.  It  is  supplied  by  a  small  plunger 
pump  operated  from  the  crosshead  of  the  engine,  drawing  its 
water  from  the  tank  shown  at  the  rear  and  either  side  of  the 
boiler.  On  the  runabout  carriages  of  this  make  the  water  tank 
has  a  capacity  of  fifteen  gallons.  The  water  may  be  cut  ofT  by 
closing  the  cock,  shown  at  K  in  the  lettered  diagram  of  this 
carriage,  or  may  be  returned  to  the  tank  by  opening  the  by-pass 
valve,  M,  by  the  lever.  A',  at  the  driver's  right  hand.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  manufacturers  of  this  carriage  have  avoided 
the  use  of  most  automatic  devices,  other  than  the  fuel  regulator, 
as  already  described. 
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The  underframe  of  the  "Locomobile"  carriage,  described  in 
connection  with  Fig,  6i,  is  that  covered  by  the  Stanley  patents, 
although  very  similar  constructions  are  used  on  a  number  of 
other  carriages,  propelled  by  both  steam  and  gasoline. 

The  "Toledo"  Carriajre  and  lt«  Engine. — The  same  general 

description  applies  to  the  simple  engines  used  on  several  other 
well-known  makes  of  the  American  steam  carriage,  among  which 
should  be  mentioned  the  engine  of  the  "Toledo"  carriage,  which 
has    two    high-pressure    cylinders,    3-inch  diameter  by  4-inch 


stroke.  The  special  feature  of  this  engine  is  that,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  "D"  valves,  it  is  equipped  with  piston  valves,  thus  in- 
suring better  balance,  and  preventing  leakage  of  steam,  which 
is  very  apt  to  result  in  small  engines.  The  cylinder  pistons  are 
each  provided  with  two  spring  packing  rings,  thus  insuring  extra 
tightness.  Among  the  specially  commendable  features  of  this 
engine  may  be  mentioned  the  unusually  large  bearing  surface  of 
the  crosshead.  which,  according  to  the  claims  of  the  manufac- 
turers, is  150  per  cent,  above  that  demanded  by  standard  for- 
mulae.   This  large  bearing  surface  insures  an  unusual  immunitj' 
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(rom  wear,  which,  should  it  occur,  may  be  readily  remedied  by 
the  use  of  the  specially  attached  bearings,  which  may  be  fixed 
on,  whenever  required.  The  piston  rod  and  cranks  are  entirely 
encased,  and  the  end  of  the  crank  rod  carries  an  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged scoop,  which  enables  the  oil  at  the  bottom  o(  the  casing 
to  be  thrown  on  the  crank-bearing  at  every  revolution,  thus 
involving  the  extremely  desirable  feature  of  perfect  lubrication 
of  the  crank-shaft  bearings.  The  engine  is  reversed  by  the 
Stephenson  link  motion,  the  cranks,  eccentrics  and  sprockets 
being  of  forged  steel,  hardened  and  tempered. 


I.  S41).-SnKine  or  tl 
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According  to  the  published  claims  of  the  manufacturers,  this 
engine  can  develop  i  horse-power  for  each  24  pounds  of  water 
consumed  per  hour.  Steam  is  supplied  by  the  Morgan  tubular 
boiler  already  described.  Like  the  majority  of  such  carriage 
engines,  it  operates  the  boiler  feed  pump  from  its  crosshead,  the 
water  being  pumped  through  the  combined  feed  water  heater 
and  muiBer,  especially  designed  for  this  carriage,  and  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  2C^  degrees  before  being  taken  off  as  steam. 
The  high  efficiency  of  this  arrangement  may  be  understood  from 
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the  statement  that  at  least  15  per  cent,  is  saved  in  fuel  consump- 
tion. The  manufacturers  assert  that  the  "Toledo"  carriage  has 
shown  a  record,  in  repeated  trials,  of  85  miles  on  9  gallons  of 
gasoline,  and  35  miles  on  31  gallons  of  water,  over  ordinary 
country  roads.  The  carriage  thus  reported  weighs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1.500  pounds.  The  excellent  construction  of  the 
engine,  as  is  claimed,  enables  instantaneous  reversal  at  full 
speed  with  minimum  of  jar  or  wear,  which  should  be  a  great 
advantage    in    crowded    streets.    The    "Toledo"    carriage    is 


Fio.  960.— Tbe"Violor"SteftmCarrlaee. 
equipped  with  a  steel  tubular  flexible  underframe  of  excellent 
design,  which  has  shown  high  ability  to  withstand  most  of  the 
strain  of  ordinary  running.  The  running  gear  of  the  engine  is 
entirely  encased  and  protected  from  dust  and  other  abradents. 
The  differential  is  of  the  ordinary  bevel  gear  type,  the  two  master 
gears  meshing  with  five  bevel  pinions.  The  gasoline  and  air  tanks 
used  on  this  carriage  arc  made  of  cold-drawn  seamless  copper 
tubing,  and  are  tested  at  a  pressure  of  200  pounds.  There  are 
two  gasoline  tanks  which  have  a  capacity  of  40  gallons. 
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The  "  Victor"  Carria^  and  Its  Engine. — The  engine  used 
on  the  "Victor"  carriage  is  a  two-cylinder  reciprocating  engine, 
each  cylinder  having  a  2j-inch  diameter  by  3-inch  stroke, 
equipped  with  piston  valves  and  the  Stephenson  link  motion,  and 
is  rated  at  4  hnrse-power.  Like  the  one  just  described,  it  is 
entirely  enclosed  in  asbestos  lining  and  a  cover  of  tinned  sheet 
iron.     All  the  bearings  are  plain,  and  the  hand  and  wrist  jour- 
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nals  are  provided  with  hardened  and  ground  steel  sleeves  run- 
ning in  bronzed  bushed  castings.  Each  pair  of  eccentrics  is 
made  from  a  sohd  piece  of  steel,  thus  preventing  all  possibihty 
of  relative  displacement.  The  quadrant  of  the  reverse  lever  is 
so  arranged  that  the  point  of  cut-ofT  may  be  varied  from  ^  to  5 
stroke,  thus  involving  a  corresponding  variation  of  the  efficient 
power  to  accommodate  the  carriage  on  a  grade  or  roughness 
of  road  surface.  The  working  parts  of  the  engine  arc  enclosed 
in  an  aluminum  case,  and  run  in  oil.  The  engine  is  hung  on 
two  hollow  trunnions,  one  being  the  admission  and  the  other  the 
exhaust  pipe.     The  uniform  distance  with  refereiKC  to  the  rear 
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axle  is  maintained  by  an  adjustable  distance  rod,  which  may  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  as  conditions  demand.  The  adjust- 
meni  of  the  chain  is  regulated  by  this  same  rod. 

Contrary  to  the  plan  usually  adopted,  the  boiler  feed  pump  is 
not  operated  from  the  crosshead,  the  boiler  being  supplied  by 
the  auxiliary  steam  water  pump  with  the  Westingliousc  valve 
motion  already  described  in  the  chapter  on  boiler  feeders,  and 
by  another  pump  of  the  double  pluncrer  type,  which  is  geared  to 
and  operated  from  the  rear  axle.  The  positions  of  these  pumps 
with  respect  to  the  boiler  may  be  understood  from  Fig.  253.     The 
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by-pass  valve  is  controlled  by  the  BuUard  thermostat  regulator, 
already  described,  and  the  supply  of  gasoline  to  the  burner 
may  be  cm  off  at  any  time  by  the  fusible  plug  and  piston  ar- 
rangement, also  contrived  by  Mr.  BuUard.  As  shown  in  the 
chapter  on  boilers,  the  "Victor"  carriage  is  equipped  with  a 
shell  and  flue  boiler  of  r6  inch  diameter,  13  inch  height.  The 
steam  feed  pipe  passes  up  through  the  boiler  from  the  bottom, 
taking  off  the  steam  about  f  inch  from  the  upper  crown  sheet, 
and  carrying  it  down,  passes  it  through  the  super-heating  tube, 
directly  over  the  burner ;  from  this  point  it  passes  directly  up  in- 
side the  boiler  lagging,  and  is  connected  with  the  engine  at  the 
top.  (See  Figs.  148-149).  This  arangement  insures  thoroughly 
dry  steam  in  the  cylinders. 


Fia.  ItSS.— The  ■'  Lcckc"  FifXlblc  Joint  BninElnc  Throttle,  used  irLth  the  "  Lncke" 

Among  the  other  excellent  features  of  this  carriage,  may  be 
mentioned  the  spring  catch  under  the  cushion  of  the  driver's 
seat,  which  can  automatically  lock  the  throttle  when  the  driver's 
weight  is  removed,  thus  preventing  the  carriage  from  being 
started  tiirough  carelessness  or  mischief,  when  it  is  left  standing 
unoccupied.  In  addition  to  the  several  automatic  devices  al- 
ready described,  the  end  of  safety  is  further  ensured  by  small 
electric  lamps,  capable  of  being  turned  on  at  any  time,  which  can 
illuminate  the  water  glass  at  night.  The  glass  is  also  attached 
to  the  water  tank  in  order  to  show  the  level  of  the  feed  water 
whenever  desired.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  passes 
to  the  feed  water  heater  and  muffler,  being  there  partially  con- 
densed and  given  off  at  low  pressure.  A  carriage  capable  of 
seating  two  persons  weighs,  on  an  average,  835  pounds. 
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The  "  Lock«"  Steam  Carriage  Engine. — Several  concerns  in 
America  have  produced,  and  placed  on  the  market,  excellent 
steam  engines,  designed  expressly  for  vehicle  use.  Such  engines 
are  particularly  designed  for  such  persons  as  intend  building 
their  own  steam  carriages,  or  who  wish  to  insert  a  new  engine. 


FiOB.  3U  Bod  as7.— FtODt  and  Side  EleTatloa  of  (he  "  Locke"  Bteam  Curlage  EoglDo. 

Several  types  of  such  engines  are  shown  in  accompanying  illus-  ■ 
trations. 

The  "Locke"  steam  engine  is  of  the  usual  double-cylinder 
type,  equipped  with  the  Stephenson  link  motion,  and  having  the 
boiler  feed  pump  operated  from  the  crosshead.    The  crosshead 
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has  V-shaped  double  guides,  fixed  between  the  upright  pieces  of 
the  frame,  as  shown  in  the  side  elevation  of  the  engine.  Tlic 
cylinders,  made  of  grey  cast  iron,  are  2i  inches  in  diameter  by 
3^  inch  stroke,  developing  4^  H.  P.,  at  full  steam.  The  frame  is 
made  of  composition  gim  metal;  the  connecting  rods  being  steel 
drop  forgiiigs,  and  the  boxes  of  bronze.  The  two  main  bearings 
of  the  crank  shaft  are  made  unusually  large  and  heavy ;  being 
il  inch  breadth  on  each  side  of  the  sprocket,  where  the  strain  of 


Fid.  3CS.— Tbe  "Eaatmui"  Bteam  durlmge  Engine. 

running  is  most  encountered.  The  valves  are  set  to  cut  off,  so  as 
to  vary  the  expansion  of  the  steam  in  cylinder.  The  stuffing- 
boxes  are  made  with  a  view  to  security  and  ease  of  repairing; 
the  nuts  being  held  by  steel  springs,  so  as  not  to  change  their 
position.  The  cylinders  are  heavily  jacketed  with  asbestos  lag- 
ging. Lubrication  is  by  oil  pockets,  securing  the  best  effect  in 
a  plain  bearing  engine. 
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In  connection  with  the  equipment  of  this  engine  is  the  flexible 
swing-joint  throttle  valve,  which  is  one  of  the  necessary  features 
of  a  steam  carriage  equipment.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
the  engine  to  swing  with  the  carriage  and  keep  the  chain  straight. 
With  stiff  joints  the  danger  of  wear  and  breakage  is  greatly  in- 
creased. The  swinging  joints  are  ground  and  packed,  so  as  to 
render  the  connections  both  flexible  and  steam  tight.  The  stem 
and  valve  discs  are  made  of  solid  composition  metal. 

The  Eastman  Engine. — Another  practical  engine  for  steam 
carriages  is  the  Eastman,  shown  in  an  accompanying  cut.  This 
engine  is  manufactured  in  several  different  sizes  to  suit  require- 
ments of  carriage  size,  weight  and  speed,  but  all  have  the  same 
general  proportions  and  construction.  As  may  be  understood 
from  the  cut,  one  of  the  foremost  advantages  to  be  urged  is  the 
combination  of  simplicity  and  strength  of  construction.  The 
frame  is  rather  less  complicated  than  that  used  on  the  typical 
engine.  The  crossheads  work  on  a  single  guide,  but  the  opera- 
tion is  balanced  by  the  counterweights  on  the  crank  pins.  The 
bearings  of  the  crank  shaft  are  broad  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  shaft,  which,  as  shown,  is  of  unusually  large  diameter. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY. 

SINGLE-ACTING   STEAM   CARRIAGE   ENGINES. 

The  Serpollet  Slnffle-Actlns  Englnes.-~In  the  effort  to  sim- 
plify, as  far  as  possible,  the  construction  and  operation  of  Steam 
vehicle  motors,  intended  tor  use  on  light  carriages,  several  in- 
ventors have  contrived  excellent  types  of  single-acting  engines. 
Among  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  this  type 
of  motor,  we  may  mention  dispensing  with  the  stuffing-box  and 
several  other  constructions,  which  involves  constant  danger  of 
wear  and  difficulty  of  repair.  Among  the  best  known  single- 
acting  steam  engines  may  be  mentioned  those  designed  by  Leon 
Serpollet,  and  used  on  the  steam  carriages  manufactured  by  his 
firm.     As  constructed   by  him,  the  single-acting   steam  engine 


Fio.  as9.— Oardncr-Berpollet  Steam  Curiae  built  for  Kin^  Edward  VD.    Tbia  carriage 
(airly  representa  the  designs  of  Serpollet. 

very  much  resembles  some  types  of  gasoline  motors  used  on 
heavy  vehicles,  both  as  regards  the  cylinder  and  piston  and  c^er- 
ation  of  the  valves.  In  an  accompanying  figure  is  shown  an 
elevation,  partly  in  section,  of  one  of  his  horizontal  double  op- 
posed cylinder  engines.  As  may  be  seen  there,  the  cylinders  are 
opi^n  at  the  forward  end,  toward  the  crank  space,  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  that  used  on  gasoline  motors  of  the  same  pat- 
tern. The  piston  is  of  the  trunk  type,  consisting  of  a  somewhat 
elongated  hollow  cylinder,  with  the  crank  rod  pivoted  on  the 
gudgeon  pin  somewhat  less  than  midway  in  its  length.     The 
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valves  in  this  engine  are  of  the  familiar  mushroom  or  poppet 
type,  and  are  opened  by  a  push  rod  positively  operated  from  a 
cam  shaft.  This  shaft  is  operated  by  a  spur-wheel,  which  meshes 
with  another  spur  of  the  same  diameter,  mounted  on  the  crank- 
shaft, so  that  the  two  turn  in  even  rotation.  The  exhaust  valves 
are  of  precisely  similar  construction  and  are  also  positively  oper- 
ated from  the  same  cam-shaft. 

Such  an  engine  as  this  has  been  constructed  with  from  two  to 
six  cylinders,  and  as  may  be  understood,  gives  about  the  same 


Fio.  am.-One  Mode[  of  Serpollet  8<ngl&«ctinR  Tmvcyllnder  BnglDe.    As  may  be  snn, 

[hmenBliie,  withcannictuatoii  poppet  valveH,  cvntrifugal  gcprernor  (or ropJUtlng tho 
cam  movement,  ami  large  fly  wheel,  closely  resembles  gaa  engtnes  of  the  double-op- 
poseu  cylinder  lype. 

power  effect  as  an  engine  of  the  ordinary  design  and  same  pro- 
portions of  stroke,  having  from  one  to  three  cylinders.  The  cyl- 
inders operate  on  one  plane,  and  are  not  offset,  as  in  many  op- 
posed-cylinder gasoline  motors,  the  danger  of  interference  of 
the  crank  rods  being  prevented  by  constructing  each  of  them 
to  embrace  only  about  one-third  the  circumference  of  the  crank- 
pin,  thus  permitting  a  sufficient  play  to  enable  them  to  adapt 
their  motion  to  the  full  dtp  of  the  crank.  The  crank  ends  of 
these  rods  are  held  in  place  by  clamp  brasses  at  either  side.    In 
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a  diagonally  arranged  motor  of  the  same  description,  the  same 
end  of  non-interference  is  attained  by  forking  the  crank  end  of 
one  t»f  the  crank-rods,  and  constructing  the  other  single,  so  that 
the  former  may  work  over  the  latter  on  the  crank-pin.  As  may 
be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves 
are  positively  operated  by  a  series  of  cams  on  a  shaft,  so  that 
when  the  steam  valve  of  one  is  open,  its  exhaust  is  closed,  in- 
volving that  the  steam  valve  of  the  opposite  cylinder  is  closed 
and  its  exhaust  open.    In  order  therefore  to  reverse  the  engine, 


-The  Engine,  Boiler  and  Attuchments  of  tlie  '■  Reading"  8te»in  Curlue,  ■- 
iwilioD.  A  Lh  the  fuel  f'i'il  IiiIh'  sliown  paiwiiiic  clown  through  one  of  the 
for  turning  ii\1  fuel  nuiijily  from  the  burner;  C.  aiparmion  joint  bo 
d  enghie.  permllline  of  some  BHlnglnK  movemeuta;  1>,  MixUiar) 


-- wlnitlnKmov 

.  .jB  boiler  BlVell;  0,G,— 
tlic  foreground,  directly  b< 


it  is  necessary  only  to  slide  the  row  of  cams  on  the  square  cam- 
shaft that  carries  thcni,  so  as  to  shift  the  positions  and  operation 
of  the  valves  on  the  two  cylinders. 

All  the  Serpollct  carriage  engines  of  this  description  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Serpollet  flash  generator,  already  described,  the  fuel 
and  water  being  fed  and  regulalal  by  a  sy.iioni  of  pmnps  and 
valves,  already  described.  For  driving  an  ordinary  road  carnage, 
seating  two  passengers,  a  two-cylinder  motor  is  used,  with  a 
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stroke  and  diameter  each  equal  to  about  2.55  inches,  giving, 
with  700  revolutions  a  minute  and  a  mean  effective  pressure  of 
about  75  pounds,  an  approximate  rating  of  3  horse-power. 


Fro.  its.— Eoglne  or  the  "  Reading"  Sttuun  Curloget 

The  >>  Reading"  Steam  Carriage  and  its  Engine.— The  single 
acting  engine  used  in  the  "Reading"  steam  carriage,  while  hav- 
ing the  trunk  pistons,  as  the  Serpollet  engine,  is  an  eminently 
more  compact  and  serviceable  machine.  It  consists  of  four 
cylinders  arranged  side  by  side.  As  shown  in  the  cut,  the  steam 
inlet  and  exhaust  is  controlled  by  a  rotary  valve  at  the  top. 
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Each  of  the  cylinders  has  a  bore  2\  inches  in  diameter,  and  a 
piston  stroke  of  3^  inches.  The  four  connecting  rods  drive  four 
cranks  on  two  crank-shafts ;  the  crank  angles  of  each  pair  being 
set  at  90  degrees.  On  each  of  these  two  shafts  are  keyed  spur 
pinions,  which  mesh  with  a  similar  gear  on  the  main  shaft,  thus 
maintaining  a  steady  drive. 

As  shown  in  the  diagram  of  the  valve  plan,  the  piston  marked 
I  is  on  the  point  of  beginning  its  downward  stroke ;  the  piston 
marked  3  just  beginning  its  upward  stroke ;  that  marked  2  being 


Fxo.  265.— Plan  of  the  Rotary  Cylinder  Valvo  of  the  ''  Reading ''  Steam  Engine.  The  cyl- 
inder ports  are  shown  at  a,  a,  a,  a;  the  valve  inlet  ports  at  6,  6,  b;  the  valve  exhaust 
ports  at  c,  c,  c. 


half-way  up ;  that  marked  4  being  half-way  down.  Thus,  as  may 
be  seen,  the  balance  of  the  motor  is  constantly  maintained.  The 
rotary  valve,  is  kept  constantly  in  motion,  supplying  steam  to  the 
cylinders,  by  allowing  the  port,  marked  h,  to  travel  across  the 
ports,  marked  a,  the  exhaust  being  accomplished  in  the  same 
manner,  when  the  ports,  marked  c,  open  the  steam  outlet  from 
any  one  of  the  ports,  a.  The  process  of  reversing  the  engine  is 
simple  and  very  readily  accomplished.  To  quote  from  the  pub- 
lished description  referring  to  the  accompanying  figure  of  the 
engine,  we  have  it  very  simply  stated :  "It  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
valve  be  rotated  through  the  angle  a  plus  ft,  or  the  sum  of  the 
steam  ports  (the  crank-shaft  not  being  moved),  it  will  give  steam 
to  cylinder  i  at  the  beginning  of  a  stroke,  with  the  engine  run- 
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ning  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  this  is  the  means  used  to  re- 
verse the  engine," 

Referring  to  the  lettered  diagram,  we  see  that  the  valve,  Q,  is 
riveted  to  the  central  vertical  stem,  and  the  collar  G,  carrying  the 
bell  cranks,  is  keyed  to  the  stem  also,  so  that  G  and  Q  turn  to- 
gether. The  gear,  /,  is  loose  on  the  stem,  but  it  has  two  sockets, 
which  receive  the  lower  arms  of  the  bell  cranks,  H  H,  and  it 


B.  vertic^  Bhaft  drtving  rolary  Talve;  C,  ■ut'lTon  box  of  pump:  D,  aplH  oollar  of 
nifnXaf!  fn-ar;  E,  alci]>  .-allar:  F.  yoke  opcrUInK  txrll  crank  leven  for  rotating  T>lves 
and  reversln;,':  Q,  bfnweil  oollar  ckn-ylii);  bcIL  cranks.  H,  H,  which  ilrivc  valve,  aiso 

nnd  L,  bevel  Bean.  for'Sn  viii,;' mail.  va'Lve:''E™i.rif  a?nnVN,"."ora»fc  BhaFla:  0,'o. 
r.illorbeariiiBM;  P,  P.P.  l",  mmiw-'tlnE  rwifi  oftlip  four  eylln.ie™;  Q.  valvscMlnK:  R, 
fe«l  pump  control  rod ;  K.yoke  lioldJng  pump;  X.may  pivot  for  chain  tlghtouiog  rod. 

drives  the  valve  through  the  latter.  The  upper  arms  of  the  bell 
cranks  are  slotted  and  are  held  by  the  yoke,  F,  which  is  also 
loose  on  tile  stem.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  (supposing  gear, 
/.  to  be  standing  still)  if  yoke,  F.  be  lowered,  collar,  G,  will  have  to 
turn  a  little  in  a  clockwise  direction  because  the  lower  ends  of 
the  bell  cranks  are  boxed,  and  vice  versa.    This  turns  the  valve 
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relatively  to  the  gear,  and,  therefore,  to  the  crank-shafts,  and 
thus  reverses  the  engine.  A  collar,  D,  on  yoke,  F,  permits  the 
latter  to  rotate  with  the  valve.  The  rotation  of  the  valve  for  for- 
ward motion  is  counter-clockwise.  Evidently  a  valve  such  as 
the  above  cannot  be  used  for  a  variable  cut-off,  and  nothing  of 
the  sort  is  attempted. 

The  boiler  feed  pump  is  also  operated  from  the  main-shaft  of 
the  engine,  and  between  it  and  the  piston  cranks  is  keyed  the 
driving  sprocket. 

The  methods  of  vaporizing  the  gasoline  for  the  burner,  also 
for  starting  the  burner,  have  already  been  described  in  the 
proper  place.  Accompanying  figures  show  the  positions  of  the 
various  parts  in  the  carriage,  and  exhibit  the  system  of  water 
and  gasoline  feed  employed.  The  boiler  and  burner  are  also  of 
excellent  and  efficient  construction. 

There  are  very  few  automatice  devices  in  use  on  this  carriage, 
except  the  gasoline  regulator  already  described.  A  hand-pump 
is  supplied,  which  can  compensate  for  any  failure  of  the  auto- 
matic pump  to  supply  water  to  the  boiler.  The  ease  of  handling 
the  carriage  is  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  a  single  lever  for 
starting  and  reversing;  thus  avoiding  the  complications  inevit- 
able at  critical  moments  where  two  levers  are  to  be  used.  The 
throttle-lever  can  also  be  used  as  a  brake  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. Equally  important  is  the  auxiliary  throttle,  which  en- 
ables the  shutting  off  of  steam  from  the  engine  and  the  removal 
of  the  handle,  in  order  to  prevent  mischievous  persons  from 
starting  the  carriage.  The  flexible  tubular  underframe  of  the 
"Reading"  carriage,  described  on  pages  65-66,  is  among  the 
best  of  its  kind — the  double  swivel  joints  on  both  front  and  rear 
axles  permitting  the  greatest  possible  distortion  on  an  uneven 
road,  without  interfering  with  the  steady  drive  of  the  motor. 
The  springs,  which  are  arranged  in  the  width  of  the  carriage,  are 
very  long  and  flexible^  both  of  them  being  semi-eliptical  in 
shape. 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-ONE. 


COMPOUND   STEAM    ENGINES. 


Compound  Steam  Engines  for  Light  Carriages. — Although 
many  of  the  earliest  types  of  the  American  steam  carriage  still 
use  simple  engines,  several  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  later  pat- 
terns have  adopted  compound  engines.  The  principal  objection 
made  by  many  authorities  to  the  use  of  compound  engines  on 
steam  road  carriages  of  light  weight  is  that  with  cylinders  of 
average  dimensions,  working  power  of  between  150  and  200 
pounds,  in  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  and  a  cut-off  generally 
between  ^  and  f  stroke,  which  has  been  found  most  economical 
under  ordinary  conditions,  the  low  pressure  cylinder  would  be 
doing  little  or  no  work,  the  whole  strain  of  operation  coming  on 
the  former,  which  would  practically  be  working  against  a 
vacuum.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  final  pressure  of  between 
35  and  40  pounds,  and  the  port  clearances  necessarily  amount- 
ing to  between  20  and  30  per  cent.,  there  is  a  considerable  waste 
of  steam,  as  well  as  excessive  condensation.  A  well-known 
manufacturer  of  steam  carriage  engines  states,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  effective  work  from  both  cylinders  of  a  compound  en- 
gine, the  high  pressure  cylinder  must  be  made  about  one-half 
the  size  of  the  cylinder  used  in  the  simple  engine.  Then,  he  as- 
serts, the  mean  pressure  will  range  from  75  to  100  pounds  in  the 
usual  running,  with  cut-off  at  f  stroke  and  the  diameters  of  the 
two  cylinders  in  ratio  of  i  to  3,  and  the  low  pressure  cylinder  will 
do  its  share  of  the  work,  with  the  desired  economy  of  power. 
The  difficulty  claimed  with  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  total 
reserve  power  will  then  be  only  about  one-half  that  of  the  sim- 
ple engine,  unless  boiler  steam  can  be  admitted  to  both  cylin- 
ders at  any  desired  time  while  running,  as  well  as  in  starting,  and 
the  back-pressure  be  eliminated  by  exhausting  from  both  to  at- 
mosphere. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  efficient  compound  engines  used 
in  stationary  power  plants,  on  ships,  and,  to  a  certain  extent  in 
railroad  locomotives,  are  operating  constantly  against  a  practi- 
cally fixed  load,  which  is  not  the  case  in  steam  carriage  work- 
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But  this  IS  not  of  such  vital  importance,  since  the  average  run  of 
compound  engines,  designed  for  light  road  carriage  use,  may  be 
run  simple,  whenever  it  is  so  desired,  and  the  power  may  be 
varied  with  any  well-made  simple  engine  by  shifting  the  point 
of  cut-oflf.  Thus,  as  is  admitted  by  most  experienced  steam-car- 
riage drivers,  the  throttle  valve  must  be  very  constantly  manipu- 
lated, in  order  to  maintain  anything  like  uniform  speed  on  ordi- 
nary roads,  whose  surface  conditions  are  ever  changing.  One 
important  consideration,  however,  is  that  a  compound  engine, 
with  two  cylinders  of  different  dimensions,  involves  considerable 
vibration,  and  consequent  strain  on  the  parts,  such  as  is  not  ex- 
perienced with  a  simple  engine,  whose  cylinders  are  uniform  as 
to  size  and  power-output.  Thus,  when  running  compound,  the 
small  cylinder  is  exerting  a  power  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
larger  one,  and,  when  both  are  running  with  live  steam,  the 
larger  one  is  powered  two  or  three  times  higher  than  the  smaller. 
Such  an  objection  undoubtedly  holds  good  for  a  given  type  of 
engine,  but  with  the  better  designed  American  road  carriages, 
equipped  with  compound  engines,  the  vibration  seems  hardly 
more  noticeable  than  with  the  easy-moving  simple  engine. 

The  Steams  Compound  Engine. — The  compound  engine 
used  on  the  Stearns  steam  carriage  is  one  of  the  most  typical 
and  efficient  of  its  class.  The  high  pressure  cylinder 
is  2\  inches  in  diameter,  by  3^  inch  stroke,  and  the  low 
pressure  cylinder  3  inches  in  diameter,  by  3J  inch  stroke. 
As  is  claimed,  each  develops  2f  horse-power  when  running 
compound,  and  about  double  that  when  running  simple.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  it  is  built  on  the  usual  plan 
of  the  double-cylinder  steam  carriage  engine,  each  cylinder  be- 
ing controlled  by  piston  valves  of  the  usual  construction.  The 
valve  chest  also  contains  inserts  or  liners,  which  increase  the 
accuracy  of  the  parts  and  admit  of  ready  adjustment  when  the 
old  liners  are  worn  by  use.  Between  the  two  valve  chests  and 
in  connection  with  both,  is  the  controller  valve  chamber,  which 
also  contains  a  piston  valve,  similar  to  that  used  in  connection 
with  the  cylinders,  except  that  it  is  larger  in  diameter  and  has 
double  connections.  The  position  of  this  control  valve  may  be 
altered  by  a  lever  coming  to  the  hand  of  the  driver,  so  that  at 
any  time  the  operation  of  the  engine  may  be  shifted  from  sim- 
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pie  to  compound  or  from  cjmpound  to  simple.  This  control 
valve  is  bored  from  end  to  end,  and  has  the  usual  angular  re- 
cess on  its  outer  surface,  besides  the  internal  port  extending 
clear  around  the  top,  bringing  into  connection  various  passages 
leading  from  the  control  valve  chest  to  the  high  and  the  low 
pressure  valve  chests  and  their  exhaust  ports.  As  shown  in  the 
illustration,  the  control  valve  stands  at  a  point  Just  above  the 
ports  which  cut  of?  the  steam  from  the  steam  chests.  Were  it 
lowered,  so  that  its  top  would  be  even  with  the  bottom  port  on 
the  high  pressure  cylinder  side,  the  engine  would  run  com- 


Fia.  SST.— Compound  Bogine  of  Ihe  steams  steam  Carriac"    . 

pound.  In  this  position,  therefore,  the  live  steam  from  the  boiler 
passes  from  the  control  valve  chest  through  the  port  just  cleared 
by  the  control  valve,  to  the  high  pressure  steam  chest,  being 
then  distributed  by  the  high  pressure  valve,  as  it  alternates  be- 
tween the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder.  The  high  pressure  valve 
being  shown  in  a  position  where  the  lower  end  of  the  high  press- 
ure cylinder  exhausts, the  path  of  the  steam  leaving  this  end  of  the 
cylinder  may  be  easily  followed  to  the  steam  valve,  through  the 
exhaust  passage,  and  the  high  pressure  valve  through  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  control  valve  chest.    Thence,  through  the 
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internal  port  of  the  control  valve,  and  through  another  passage 
leading  to  the  low  pressure  valve  chest,  it  is  distributed  alter- 
nately to  both  ends  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder.  As  the  high  press- 
ure piston  is  shown  at  one-half  stroke,  and  as  the  two  cranks  are 


Fig.  an.— Ssctton  or  the  Steams  Oompound  Steam  CurLue  Engine.  A  1*  tbe  hlgh-preaa- 
ure  oylinder;  B,  tbe  loii>preHure  cylinder;  C  and  D,  the  ateam  Tolrea  operated  by 
■Ingle  eccBntrlia;  K,  the  central  control  valve  and  chamber. 

set  at  90  degrees,  the  low  pressure  piston  is  in  its  extreme  inner 
position,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  is  just  beginning  to 
exhaust.  The  steam  exhausted  from  the  low  pressure  cylinder 
flows  through  the  port  to  the  exhaust  chamber  surrounding  the 
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low  pressure  valve,  and  from  there  through  the  passage  to  the 
exhaust  chamber  surrounding  the  control  valve,  whence  it  is 
led  to  atmosphere. 

If  the  control  valve  be  raised  until  the  passage  shown  in  the 
drawing,  as  connecting  the  exhaust  port  of  the  high  pressure 
cylinder  with  the  internal  port  of  the  control  valve,  be  uncovered, 
the  operations  of  the  exhaust  and  admission  ports  are  reversed 
and  the  engine  runs  in  the  reverse  direction.  When  the  control 
valve  is  shifted  until  it  uncovers  the  passage  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing, as  connecting  its  internal  port  with  the  low  pressure  valve 
chest,  live  steam  from  the  boiler  will  flow  to  both  valve  chests, 
and  the  engine  will  then  work  simple,  thus  providing  increased 
power  that  may  be  required  in  an  emergency,  as  when  ascending 
a  steep  incline  or  passing  over  an  unusually  rough  road.  Fur- 
ther, by  slightly  varying  the  position  of  the  control  valve,  the 
steam  may  also  be  throttled  by  this  manner  of  working  the  en- 
gine. The  exhaust  ports  of  both  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders 
being  then  in  communication  with  the  central  exhaust  port,  both 
will,  therefore,  exhaust  to  atmosphere.  As  shown  in  practice, 
these  simple  acts  of  shifting  the  control  valve,  may  be  readily  and 
rapidly  acquired,  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  economize  both 
fuel  and  water  by  regulating  the  power  output  to  the  require- 
ments of  travel.  Its  practical  operation  also  demonstrates,  when 
running  simple,  that  the  average  American  steam  carriage  is 
somewhat  over-powered  for  the  requirements  of  good  roads  and 
average  speed,  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  steam,  ordi- 
narily wasted,  may  be  used  for  effective  work. 

The  Stearns  Steam  Carriage. — ^The  Stearns  carriages  contain 
several  excellent  features  in  addition  to  this  engine,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  strong  and  simple  underframe,  which, 
dispensing  entirely  with  the  usual  tubular  construction,  has  the 
front  and  rear  axle  connected  with  reach  rods  of  hickory  wood. 
This  permits  of  a  degree  of  flexibility  impossible  with  any  steel 
construction,  while  at  the  same  time  dispensing  with  the  com- 
plicated swivel  joints  used  on  so  many  other  carriages.  The 
capacity  of  this  construction  to  withstand  sudden  shocks,  and 
adjust  the  running  gear  to  the  requirements  of  uneven  roadways, 
amply  demonstrates  the  accuracy  of  much  that  has  already  been 
said  upon  the  entirely  tentative  character  of  tubular  framework 
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in  general.  While  most  of  these  carriages  are  equipped  with  the 
ordinary  wire  wheels,  some  models  are  equipped  with  the  tubular 
steel  wheels,  which  have  been  so  highly  commended  by  several 
automobile  authorities.  As  shown  in  the  cut  ol  the  engine, 
both  the  boiler  feed  pump  and  the  air  pump  (or  supplying  the 


Fio.  Wi.—K  Stearns  Steam  Stanbopo  witb  Top  Balwd, 

necessary  pressure  to  the  gasoline  tank,  are  attached  to  and  op- 
erated from  the  crosshead.  The  manufacturers  have  also  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  involved  in  the  use  of  automatic 
appliances,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  feed  water  regu- 
lator, low  water  alarm,  and  fire  rej:rulator.    The  steering  device. 
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which  is  operated  from  the  side  lever,  is  of  exceptionally  efficient 
construction  and,  in  several  respects,  of  new  design. 

The  McKay  Carriage  and  Its  Ensine- — The  compound  engine 
used  on  the  McKay  carriage  has  a  high  pressure  cylinder  o(  2j 
inch  diameter  and  a  low  pressure  cylinder  of  3J  inch  diameter, 
and  a  4  inch  stroke,  with  a  shell  and  flue  boiler  16x16  inches. 
Five  horse-power  can   be   realized   under  ordinary   conditions 


Fio,  aro.— The  HvKay  Stanhope. 

while  running  compound,  but  this  rating  may  be  increased  to 
10  or  even  12  liorse-power,  for  short  distances,  by  opening  the 
intercepting  lever  between  the  cylinders,  and  admitting  live 
steam  from  the  boiler  to  both  at  once.  As  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying cut,  the  engine  used  on  this  carriage  is  hung  direct 
upon  the  boiler  and  the  waterleg.  This  brings  in  the  excellent 
feature,  not  possible  with  some  other  arrangements,  of  steam- 
jacketing  the  cylinder  by  connecting  it  direct  with  the  steam 
space  of  the  boiler.     Furthermore,  when  running  compound. 
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ttie  cylinders  are  connected  by  a  superheater  tube,  which  passes 
directly  over  the  upper  crown  plate  of  the  boiler  in  the  shape  of 
a  coil.  In  addition  to  those  excellent  devices  for  insuring  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  fuel  and  steam  the  cut-off  of  the  engine  may 
be  varied  by  a  lever  and  notched  quadrant,fitted  with  a  locking- 
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bolt,  which  is  placed  directly  at  the  driver's  hand.  This  lever  is 
also  used  tor  reversing  the  engine.  Unlike  the  majority  of 
American  steam  carriage  engines,  this  one  dispenses  with  the 
Stephenson  link  motion  being  controlled  and  reversed  by  a 
modification  of  the  Marshall  valve  gear,  so  generally  used  on 
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mar'uie  engines.  As  embodied  in  this  engine,  it  enables  the 
reversal  by  a  much  simpler  method — so  the  manufacturers 
claim — than  that  usually  employed;  the  operation  consisting  of 
simply  raising  the  slide  shown  at  the  base  of  the  valve  rods.  The 
boiler  is  regularly  fed  by  a  plunger  pump,  operated  through  a 
swinging  link  from  the  crosshead  of  the  engine.  An  injector  is 
also  attached  to  the  boiler  for  use  in  emergencies,  or  in  filling 
the  water  tank  from  a  wayside  stream.  The  water  then  passes 
through  a  preheating  coil  around  the  burner  space,  which  forms 


Fia.  B7S.— Underframe  and  RuDnine  Oear  of  the  UcKay  Carrioice,  sbovlns  the  poaltloD 
of  the  boiler  uid  vater  tank.  The  cusollne  tauli  In  this  carrlaf!«  ts  In^de  the  water 
tank,  beinjt  tliiu  entirely  surrounded  by  water  and  protected  from  the  Are.  Conlrarj 
to  the  practice  ol  most  other  American  steam  carrlajrcB,  the  enKine  is  placed  at  the 
rear  ot  the  boiler,  hence  nearer  die  ilrivt;  sprooket.  The  builer  struciuro  seems 
longer  than  in  niwt  carriafies.  owinK  to  Iho  prehi^allng  coils,  or  waterleg,  tietweeo 
the  top  pluie  ot  the  burner  and  the  base  er  tlie  boiler. 

the  waterlcg,  and  is  fed  to  the  boiler  at  a  temperature  just  be- 
low the  boiling  point.  The  burner  used  is  that  already  described 
in  a  previous  chapter  under  the  heading  ot  a  "Bunsen  Tube 
Burner."  Its  operation  having  been  very  fully  explained,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  used  in  connection  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly efficient  type  of  gasoline  regulator,  which  enables  the 
complete  shutting  oflf  ot  the  fuel  supply  when  the  temperature 
has  reached  too  high  a  point. 
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In  another  respect  the  engine  of  the  McKay  carriage  dif- 
fers from  the  usual  American  practice,  in  being  suspended  at  the 
rear  of  the  boiler  instead  of  at  the  front,  as  explained  in  con- 
nection with  Fig.  272.  A  further  excellent  feature  is  found  in 
the  placing  of  the  gasoline  tank  inside  the  water  tank,  thus  in- 
suring complete  immunity  from  danger  of  explosionv  The  un- 
derframe  is  of  tubular  construction,  but  of  special  design,  having 
a  double  swivel  jointed  front  axle,  which  enables  the  utmost 
flexibility  on  uneven  roadways.  As  shown  in  Fig.  272  also,  the 
boiler,  engine  tanks  and  body  are  mounted  on  a  second  tubular 
frame  above  the  springs.  The  carriage  thus  produced  is  hand- 
some and  durable,  and  as  shown  by  numerous  tests,  has  a  speed 
rating  higher  than  many  other  American  carriages. 


Fio.  e7t.— Cban^  Speed  Gear  used  on  the  Thomycrott  Steum  Wagon. 

The  Thornycroft  Road  Wagon  and  Compound  Engine. — The 

practice  of  using  compound  engines  on  motor  road  carriages 
has  been  much  more  frequently  adopted  on  heavy  wagons  and 
lorries  than  on  light  pleasure  carriages.  One  of  the  best  known 
makes  of  motor  road  wagons  using  compound  engines  is  the 
Thornycroft,  several  parts  of  which  have  already  been  described. 
The  engine  used  on  the  two  and  four  ton  wagons,  manufactured 
under  the  Thornycroft  patents  in  England  and  America,  is  a 
two-cylinder  horizontal  compound  engine,  having  a  4  inch  di- 
ameter for  the  high  pressure  cylinder  and  a  7  inch  diameter  for 
the  low  pressure,  and  a  stroke  of  S  inches.  The  steam  valves 
are  of  the  balanced  cylindrical  type  and  are  operated  by  single 
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eccentric  gear  from  the  crank  shaft.  As  shown  in  the  sectional 
drawing  of  this  engine,  the  eccentric  carries  an  arm,  C,  which  is 
connected  to  the  valve  rod  by  a  link  bar.  It  is  also  connected  to 
the  swinging  link,  A  B,  by  which  reversal  may  be  effected. 
When  this  swinging  link  is  in  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing, 
the  wagon  moves  straight  ahead ;  when  it  is  brought  downward, 
to  the  position  marked  "astern,"  the  direction  is  reversed.  The 
intermediate  point,  of  course,  has  no  effect  on  the  movement  of 
the  valve.  This  device  furnishes  a  simple  and  ready  method  of 
controlling  the  engine,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  com- 
plicated than  the  ordinary  link  motion.  An  engine  of  the  dimen- 
sions specified  above  can  develop  20  brake  horse-power  at  440 
revolutions  and  35  brake  horse-power  at  770  revolutions,  when 
the  low  speed  gear  is  in  use.  This  is  an  exceptionally  high  rat- 
ing for  an  engine  of  this  size;  measuring  only  3^x2^x1  J  feet, 
and  weighing  less  than  500  pounds. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  with  steam  road  wagons,  both 
light  and  heavy,  the  Thornycroft  wagon  has  a  system  of  change 
speed  gears,  somewhat  on  the  pattern  of  those  used  in  connec- 
tion with  gasoline  motors.  As  shown  in  an  accompanying  fig- 
ure, these  gears,  mounted  on  a  counter-shaft,  may  be  changed 
by  shifting  in  the  width  of  the  wagon  by  means  of  a  lever,  5*. 
When  this  lever  is  in  the  position  indicated,  the  low  speed  gears, 
M  and  N,  are  meshed.  When,  however,  it  is  moved  to  the  right, 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  bearings,  E  and  £,  are  also 
shifted  as  shown,  bringing  the  gears,  K  and  L,  into  engagement. 
This  gives  the  high  speed  forward.  The  operation  of  the 
wheels,  which  are  hung  on  a  loose  rotating  rear  axle,  as  already 
explained  on  page  104,  in  connection  with  Figs.  89  and  90,  af- 
fords an  exceedingly  elastic  connection,  and  great  tractive  ef- 
ficiency. The  elevation  of  the  wagon,  showing  the  relative  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts,  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure. 
The  plan  is  given  in  Fig.  73  and  a  description  of  the  water  tube 
boiler  on  pages  190-193. 

The  ••Lifu*'  Compound  Steam  Ens^ine. — ^The  compound  steam 
engine  used  on  the  "Lifu"  steam  wagons  is  shown  in  section  in 
an  accompanying  figure.  It  is  of  the  cross-compound  horizon- 
tal type,  with  reversing  links,  having  cylinders  of  3  inch  and  6 
inch  diameters  respectively,  and  a  5  inch  stroke.    The  steam  in- 
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Fio.  277.— The  *'  Lifu"  Compound  Steam  En^ne  for  hears'  vehicle  use.  This  section  is 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  cylindrical  steam  chests,  which,  as  m  the  Thorny- 
croft  enprine  (Fig.  278),  are  below  and  at  the  sides  of  the  steam  cylinders.  The  appear- 
Itnco  of  eccentricity  in  the  attachment  of  the  piston  rods  may  tnus  be  understoo<l. 
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let  of  both  cylinders  is  controlled  by  simple  balanced  piston 
valves,  and  as  indicated  in  the  drawing,  the  valve  boxes  are 
placed  somewhat  below  the  general  level  of  the  engine.  When 
running  compound  the  steam  is  exhausted  from  the  high  press- 
ure cylinder  into  a  receiver  tube,  which,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines 
in  the  drawing,  connects  the  two  cylinders  and  their  valve  boxes 
from  below.  There  is  also  an  auxiliary  valve  as  shown  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  by  which  live  steam 
from  the  boiler  may  be  admitted  direct  to  the  low-pressure  cyl- 
inder, thus  permitting  both  to  run  simple  whenever  occasion  de- 
mands, the  exhaust  from  both  being  then  given  off  to  atmos- 
phere. J 
Among  the  special  features  of  this  engine  may  be  mentioned  a  . 
second  pair  of  gland  boxes  run  between  the  forward  cylinder 
head  and  the  guide  bars,  in  order  to  prevent  all  leakage  of  con- 
densed steam  into  the  crank  case,  which  is  enclosed  so  as  to  al- 
low the  moving  parts  to  run  in  oil.  The  main  feed  pump  is 
worked  from  the  crank-shaft,  being  geared  direct  to  a  single 
eccentric,  which  works  on  a  small  secondary  shaft  operated  from 
the  main  shaft  by  spur-wheels.  Attached  to  the  strap  of  this 
single  eccentric  is  a  forked  connecting  rod  which  works  on  a 
crosshead  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  pump.  By  this  arrange- 
ment it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  pump,  since  the 
ratio  of  the  two  meshed  spur-wheels  is  about  i  to  6.  In  addition 
to  this  pump,  there  is  also  an  independent  steam  pump  for  use  in 
case  of  emergency.  The  steam  is  generated  in  a  tubular  boiler 
described  and  illustrated  on  page  196,  which  is  heated  by  the 
House  kerosene  burner,  also  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
burners. 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-TWO. 
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On  Automobile  Steam  Fire  Engines. — One  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient uses  of  steam  engines  for  driving  road  and  street  vehicles, 
is  realized  in  the  self-propelled  steam  fire  engines,  which  have 
been  used  with  so  great  effectiveness  in  several  American  cities. 
The  type  of  engine  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  has 
the  following  dimensions:  A  total  height  of  lo  feet,  a  length  of 
1 6  feet  6  inches,  a  width  of  7  feet  3  inches,  and  a  weight  of  17,000 
pounds,  all  of  which  are  far  in  excess  of  what  could  be  used 
in  the  ordinary  horse-drawn  engine.  With  these  dimensions  is 
achieved  a  corresponding  efficiency  for  raising  water.  Up  to  the 
successful  construction  of  a  self-propelled  engine,  the  maximum 
of  water  and  pressure  possible  to  be  obtained  was  limited  to  the 
weight  of  an  engine,  which  two  or  three  horses  could  draw 
speedily  and  conveniently  through  crowded  streets,  but  with  the 
automobile  engine  these  limitations  are  obviated  since  there  is 
no  reasonable  limit  of  weight  that  cannot  be  propelled  by  its  own 
power.  The  fire  engines  of  this  description  used  in  Boston  and 
New  Orleans  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
throw  nearly  1,400  gallons  of  water  per  minute  with  tremendous 
force.  At  a  recent  trial  of  one  of  these  engines,  a  stream  3^ 
inches  in  diameter  was  ejected  through  a  i|  inch  nozzle  to  a 
horizontal  distance  of  348  feet;  through  a  1}  inch  nozzle,  to  338 
feet,  and  through  a  2  inch  nozzle  to  319!  feet.  Such  an  efficiency 
as  this,  combined  with  the  possibilities  of  rapid  travel,  is  suffi- 
cient argument  for  the  superiority  of  the  self-propelling  fire  en- 
gine. As  repeatedly  demonstrated  also,  such  an  engine  is  under 
perfect  control  in  the  street,  responding  readily  to  its  steering 
gear,  which  can  turn  it  completely  around  in  a  circle  whose  ra- 
dius is  equal  to  its  length.  Furthermore,  by  using  the  reversing 
lever,  it  can  be  stopped  in  its  own  length  at  the  greatest  speed ; 
can  go  faster,  and  also  slower,  than  is  possible  with  an  engine 
drawn  by  two  or  three  horses,  and  also  takes  up  less  room  in  the 
street.  The  steering  is  effected  by  a  hand-wheel  in  front  of  the 
driver's  seat,  which  moves  the  front  axle  through  a  system  of 
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bevel  and  worm  gearing,  so  arranged  that  the  steersman  is  not 
required  to  exert  his  strength  constantly  to  keep  the  engine  in 
line  on  the  road.  The  driving  power  is  applied  from  one  end  of 
the  main  crank-shaft  through  an  equalizing  gear  and  two  end- 
less chains  running  over  sprocket  wheels  on  each  of  the  rear 
wheels,  the  equalizing  gear  permitting  these  wheels  to  be  driven 
at  various  speeds  when  turning  corners,  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  that  already  explained  in  connection  with  motor  car- 
riages in  general. .  Furthermore,  the  driving  power  is  reversible, 
so  that  the  engine  may  be  driven  either  forward  or  backward  at 
will,  and  by  the  removal  of  a  key  may  be  disconnected  entirely 
when  it  is  desired  to  work  the  pumps. 

At  the  recent  extensive  grain  elevator  fire  in  Boston,  one  self- 
propelling  engine  ejected  from  three  to  four  tons  of  water  per 
minute  for  four  consecutive  hours,  and  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  practical  efficiency  of  the  work  performed,  the  entire  corner 
of  the  building,  upon  which  this  stream  was  used,  was  left  stand- 
ing, while,  despite  the  eflForts  of  one  fire  boat  and  fourteen  horse 
engines  of  modern  build  and  power,  all  the  other  sides  of  the  build- 
ing were  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  force  of  this  great  stream 
was  so  great  that  it  tore  the  slate  roofing  to  fragments  whenever 
it  struck  it,  and  also  forced  holes  through  the  sides  of  the  build- 
ing, through  which  tons  of  grain  escaped  and  were  saved  in  a 
damaged  condition. 

Briefly,  the  advantages  of  self-propelling  engines  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : 

(i)  If  a  large  fire  breaks  out  in  any  part  of  the  city  and  a  pow- 
erful body  of  water  is  required  at  any  one  point,  four  lines  of  three- 
inch  hose  may  be  combined  into  one  stream,  of  almost  any  rea- 
sonable size  of  nozzle,  giving  the  benefit  of  the  full  amount  of 
water  that  two  of  these  engines,  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
2,700  gallons,  can  give.  Or,  if  it  is  desired,  four  powerful 
ij-inch  streams,  at  four  different  points,  can  be  had,  thus  giving, 
to  a  large  extent,  fire-boat  conditions  inland. 

(2)  If  another  fire,  large  or  small,  should  break  out  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  these  engines  .could  be  instantly  dispatched, 
and  arrive  at  the  second  fire  in  the  quickest  possible  manner  now 
known.  On  its  arrival,  it  could  instantly  use  six  J-inch 
streams;  five  i-inch  streams;  four  li-inch  streams;  three 
ij-inch  streams;  two  ig-inch  streams,  or  two  ij-inch  streams;  or 
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one  i|  or  one  2-inch  stream,  or  a  2i-inch  stream  for  a  water 
tower,  and  from  the  above  mentioned  number  and  sizes  pro- 
duce the  greatest  eflFect. 

One  of  these  propellers  can  throw  the  greatest  amount  of 
water  upon  any  building,  in  any  part  of  the  city,  quicker  than 
by  any  other  known  method;  going  through  snow  or  mud,  or 
up  any  hill  any  vehicle  can  go,  and  thus  affording  the  most  com- 
plete protection  that  has  ever  yet  been  attained. 

(3)  Self-propelling  engines  may  be  handled  more  quickly  than 
others.  The  following  experiment  was  made  with  Boston's  en- 
gine, No.  38.  This  engine  is  located  in  a  double  engine  house ; 
the  other  engine  having  a  three-horse  hitch.  The  men  were  all 
placed  in  an  adjoining  room  and  the  alarm  struck,  but  although 
the  horses  made  a  quick  jump,  the  propeller  was  out  of  the  house 
before  the  harness  had  been  snapped  upon  them. 

To  start  from  the  house,  but  four  movements  are  necessary, 
three  detachments  at  the  rear  of  the  engine  and  turning  the 
throttle. 

The  engine  should  carry  in  the  engine  house  at  all  times  about 
eighty  pounds  of  steam,  and  will  run  for  one  and  one-half  hours 
without  stopping  for  water. 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY-THREE. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   GAS   ENGINE   OPERATION. 

Advantas:es     of     Internal     Combustion    flotors.  — It    has 

been  frequently  said  that  steam  is  the  best  available  motive 
power  found  under  ordinary  conditions  for  utilizing  the  vast 
expansive  energy  of  heat.  At  a  certain  temperature  water 
assumes  the  gaseous  state,  and  its  power  of  expansion  is  so 
immense  that,  when  properly  confined,  it  will  displace  any  mov- 
able obstacle  in  its  effort  to  assume  greater  proportions ;  .thus 
furnishing  the  force  for  driving  machinery.  Vaporized  water, 
however,  is  not  the  only  gas  possessing  such  properties.  In  cer- 
tain aspects,  it  is  also  not  the  most  convenient  medium  for  trans- 
forming heat  into  motive  energy,  particularly  for  small  power 
motors.  This  is  true  because  the  steam  engine,  as  we  have  seen, 
requires  a  boiler  or  generator  to  produce  the  steam  and  a  con- 
stant source  of  heat  to  accomplish  this  effect.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  heat  units  employed  is  actually 
wasted,  even  in  the  best-designed  engines.  This  result  is  in- 
evitable, because  the  fuel  for  combustion,  the  fluid  to  be  vappr- 
ized  by  heat,  and  the  engine  to  be  driven  by  the  expansive  energy 
are  all  separate  and  distinct  elements,  requiring,  frequently,  elab- 
orate devices  to  secure  the  end  of  co-operation  as  a  practical 
working  unity.  If,  now,  the  expansive  energy  can  be  derived 
direct  from  the  fuel  and  the  ignition  effected  by  an  intermittent 
source  of  heat,  it  is  obvious  that  the  machine  is  simplified  and 
the  total  economy  increased.  In  other  words,  when  some  such 
rapidly-acting  expansive  force,  as  is  found  in  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  can  be  so  controlled  and  utilized  as  to  drive  a  piston, 
as  a  gun  throws  forth  its  projectile,  or  bullet,  we  have  achieved 
the  end  of  transforming  heat  into  power  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible waste.  In  the  steam  engine  one  larg'e  percentage  of  heat 
is  wasted  in  raising  the  water  to  the  boiling  point;  another,  in 
maintaining  the  degree  of  temperature  necessary  to  continual 
generation  of  steam :  a  third,  by  being  absorbed  in  the  cylinders 
as  a  necessary  means  for  preventing  a  checking  of  expansion. 
Furthermore,  the  chimney  draue:ht,  requisite  to  combustion  in 
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the  heater  and  as  an  escape  for  burned  products,  acts  as  a  waste 
in  expelling  considerable  heat  through  the  flue.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  ideal  of  economy  in  the  steam  engine  is  found  in 
the  "flash  boiler,"  as  devised  by  Leon  SerpoUet,  and  others, 
wherein  water  injected  into  narrow  tubes,  already  raised  to  a 
high  temperature  by  contact  with  fire,  is  instantaneously,  or  ex- 
plosively, transformed  into  expansile  vapor,  to  be  fed  to  cylin- 
ders, also  at  a  high  initial  temperature.  Even  this  system  in- 
volves considerable  waste,  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
"flash  tubes"  at  the  required  temperature,  between  the  periods 
of  injection;  the  wear  and  corrosion  on  the  metal  parts  is  also 
excessive.  On  the  whole,  its  disadvantages  are  numerous,  and 
render  it  a  very  poor  substitute  for  an  internal  combustion 
motor,  like  the  modern  gas  engine. 

The  Requirements  in  Explosive  Motors. — ^The  internal  com- 
bustion or  explosive  engine  possesses  most  of  the  desirable  feat- 
ures, which  the  steam  engine  lacks,  and  realizes  many  of  the 
requirements  of  an  ideal  motor.  Its  fuel,  a  hydrocarbon  gas  or 
liquid,  is  properly  mixed  with  air,  fed  direct  to  the  cylinders,  and 
ignited  explosively,  so  as  to  be  raised  instantly  to  its  highest 
temperature  point,  by  an  intermittent  source  of  heat,  all  in  the 
same  small  chamber.  It  is,  therefore,  merely  a  cylinder  and 
driving  gear,  without  boiler  or  furnace  attachments ;  and,  on  this 
account,  affords  a  high  power  efficiency,  in  proportion  to  its  total 
size  and  weight.  For  use  in  motor  carriages,  internal  com- 
bustion motors  must  be  provided  with  some  device  for  producing 
the  explosive  gas  from  a  suitable  liquid ;  since  it  is  both  incon- 
venient and  impracticable  to  carry  it  stored  in  tanks  or  bottles, 
which  must  be  constantly  charged  under  high  pressure.  Such  a 
liquid,  moreover,  must  be  one  that  is  readily  mixed  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  passed  through  it,  or  over  it,  in  a  specially  designed 
vessel,  commonly  called  a  carburetter,  or  vaporizer,  so  as  to 
form  a  true  gas  with  inflammable  properties.  Several  hydro- 
carbons, such  as  benzine,  erasoHne,  and  some  forms  of  alcohol, 
are  suitable,  although  gasoline  has  been  most  generally  adopted 
for  this  purpose. 

Operation  of  an  Explosive  Motor. — ^The  cylinder  of  a  gas- 
oline motor  is,  as  in  most  gas  engines,  open  at  the  end  toward  the 
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crank  shaft.  Admission  for  the  fuel  gas  at  the  opposite  end, 
which  is  normally  closed,  is  had  by  mushroom  valves  operated 
usually  by  suction  of  the  descending  piston.  The  piston  is,  there- 
fore, single-acting,  or  moved  by  an  impulse  from  one  direction 
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FiO.  279.— The  Cycle  of  an  Otto,  or  Four-Part  Cycle,  Qm&  Engine. 

only,  and  is  of  the  "trunk"  pattern,  having  the  swinging  con- 
necting rod  pivoted  within.  The  action  of  the  piston  and  driving 
gear  is,  thus,  entirely  positive  and  automatic,  in  the  sense  that 
there  is  no  pressure  whatever  outside  of  the  cylinder — as  in  the 
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Steam  engine — to  effect  movements  of  the  parts,  when  proper 
valves  are  opened.  An  automobile  motor  is  started  by  turning  a 
crank  on  the  driving  shaft  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  carry 
the  gears,  cams  and  valves  through  the  charging,  compression 
strokes,  to  the  moment  of  ignition,  when  it  will  "take  up  its 
cycle,"  and  run  by  the  power  generated  in  itself.  The  cylinder 
is  charged  by  an  out  stroke  of  the  piston,  creating  a  vacuum 
behind  it  and  drawing  in  the  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline  gas 
formed  in  the  carburetter.  With  some  carburetters  this  is  too 
**rich"  to  burn  readily,  so  a  quantity  of  pure  air  is  also  drawn  in. 
With  better  carburetters  the  mixture  needs  no  more  air. 
The  charge  is  then  compressed  by  the  return  stroke 
of  the  piston,  which  act  secures  complete  carburiza- 
tion  of  the  contained  air,  and  reduces  it  to  the  proper 
degree  of  mixture  to  be  kindled  by  the  igniting  spark  or 
other  source  of  firing.  This  causes  it  to  explode,  or  to  expand 
suddenly  and  with  great  effect,  and  drive  the  piston  outward 
again.  The  fourth  stroke,  which  is  the  one  immediately  follow- 
ing the  explosion,  is  known  as  the  "scavenging"  stroke,  from  the 
fact  that  the  piston,  moving  back  again  in  the  cylinder,  expels 
the  products  of  combustion  through  exhaust  valves  which  are 
operated  by  cams.  This  process  completed,  the  parts  are  in 
position  for  a  repetition  of  the  process ;  the  valves  for  admitting 
gasoline  gas  to  the  cylinder  then  being  opened  again. 

The  Cycle  of  a  Qas  Bns^ine — These  four  strokes — two  out- 
ward and  two  inward — are  called  a  "cycle,"  and,  as  may  be  read- 
ily understood,  there  is  thus  only  one  power  impulse  for  every 
two  revolutions  of  the  fly-wheel.  This  power  stroke  also  con- 
tinues while  the  crank  is  traveling  through  half  a  revolution,  or 
through  an  arc  of  i8o  degrees.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  cam 
shaft,  for  operating  the  valve  system  of  the  cylinder,  revolves  but 
once  for  cverv  two  revolutions  of  the  crank  shaft,  with  which  it 
is  geared.  Thus  is  secured  the  opening  of  the  charging,  or 
"inhaust,"  valve,  and  of  the  scaveng^ing,  or  exhaust,  at  precisely 
the  proper  points  in  the  cycle.  The  operation  of  a  four-cycle 
gas  engine  may  be  understood  from  this  figure :  Supposing  we 
have  a  four-cylinder  motor,  the  cranks  of  whose  four  pistons  are 
so  fixed  that,  counting:  from  i  to  4,  we  have  pistons,  cams  and 
valves  in  positions  representing  the  four  cycles.    That  is  to  say, 
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the  first  cylinder  would  be  performing  the  inhaust  stroke;  the 
second,  the  compression;  the  third,  the  explosion;  the  fourth, 
the  scavenging.  In  such  an  engine  the  crank  would  be  turned 
by  a  steady  impulse,  since  in  some  one  of  the  four  the  explosion 
would  be  due  in  every  90  degrees  of  its  rotation.  Also  every  one 
of  the  four  cycles  would  be  taking  place  contemporaneously. 
Thus,  may  be  understood  the  process  essential  to  the  operation 
of  a  gas  engine  of  the  "Otto,"  or  "Beau  de  Rochas*'  four-cycle 
type. 

Two-Cycic  Engines. — Practically  all  carriage  motors  are  built 
for  the  four-cycle  system,  which  requires  two  complete  revolu- 
tions of  the  fly-wheel  to  perform  the  four  necessary  acts  involved 
in  the  use  of  gas  as  a  motive  power.    There  is,  however,  a  method 


Fig.  880.'Diagram  of  the  stages  of  a  Two- Part  Cycle  Oas  Engine.  The  out^troke  is  from 
left  to  right;  the  in-stroke  from  right  to  left.  The  inner  circle  around  the  crank 
shows  the  stages  of  compression,  supply,  suction,  which  take  place  within  the  crank 
case  in  front  of  the  piston.  The  outer  circle  shows  the  stagcis  of  explosion,  expansion, 
exhaust  and  comprest>ion,  which  take  place  behind  the  piston  in  the  combustion  space 
of  the  cylinder. 


of  accomplishing  the  same  results  in  one  revolution,  and  it  is, 
accordingly,  known  as  the  two-cycle  system.  It  uses  one  rotation 
and  two  strokes,  the  functions  of  the  two  omitted  strokes  being 
provided  for  by  certain  peculiarities  of  construction.  Its  essen- 
tial features  are  as  follows :  (i)  An  enclosed  crank  case,  such  as 
is  also  used  on  most  vehicle  motors,  is  fitted  with  a  valve  geared 
to  open  and  admit  fuel  gas  at  the  front,  instead  of  at  the  rear  of 
the  piston,  on  the  first  inward  stroke  of  the  piston.  (2)  The 
inhaust  and  exhaust  ports  of  the  cylinder  are -located  at  points 
about  midway  in  its  length,  so  a*?  to  be  uncovered  by  the  piston 
in  its  downward  stroke.    The  cxhnuFt  being  reached  first,  the 
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products  of  combustion  start  to  leave  the  cylinder,  partly  tlirough 
their  tendency  to  expand,  before  the  fresh  supply  begins  entering 
from  the  enclosed  crank  case.  (3)  At  the  end  of  the  piston,  and 
so  placed  as  to  come  opposite  the  entry  port  for  the  fresh  charge, 
when  it  is  opened,  is  a  longitudinal  plate  or  screen,  which  deflects 
the  new  gas  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  chamber,  thus  causing  it 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  expelling  the  burned  products.  This  work 
is  further  completed  as  the  piston  starts  on  its  return  stroke. 

The  four  acts,  admission,  compression,  ignition  and  scaveng- 
ing, are  thus  accomplished  during  one  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel 
by  the  use  of  two  chambers.  The  fuel  gas  is  admitted  to  the 
closed  crank  case  during  the  inward  stroke  of  the  piston,  at  the 
completion  of  which  the  supply  valve  is  closed.  On  the  return, 
or  outward,  stroke  this  gas  is  suitably  compressed  to  about  five 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which  pressure  causes  it  to  rush  into 
the  cylinder  the  moment  the  supply  port  is  opened.  When  both 
the  supply  port  and  exhaust  port  have  been  closed  by  the  inward 
stroke  of  the  piston,  the  contained  fuel  gas  is  still  further  com- 
pressed, and  is  ready  for  ignition,  as  the  piston  reaches  the  end  of 
the  cylinder.  The  next  outward  stroke  is  under  power  impulse, 
as  indeed  is  every  outward  stroke  on  the  two-cycle  arrangement ; 
each  inward  stroke  accomplishing  the  results  of  supply  and 
cylinder  compression,  and  each  outward  stroke,  the  results  of 
ignition,  exhaust  and  recharging. 

Two-Cyde  flotors  for  Vehicle  Use. — While  it  would  seem 
from  the  theory  of  the  two-cycle  motor  that  it  should  be  capable 
of  a  higher  degree  of  power  as  well  as  a  greater  speed — features 
which  should  render  it  the  ideal  motor  for  vehicles — it  is,  never- 
theless, true  that  its  practical  performance  is  otherwise.  It  is  a 
very  satisfactory  type  of  engine  for  low  speed  purposes,  and  in 
such  conditions  will  develop,  as  some  claim,  a  power  fully  50  or 
60  per  cent,  greater  than  with  a  four-cycle  engine  of  the  same 
dimensions.  This  statement  is  questioned  by  other  authorities, 
but,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  an  eng^ine  giving  a  power 
impulse  stroke  in  every  revolution  should,  theoretically,  have 
twice  the  available  power  capacity  of  one  having  a  power  stroke 
in  every  two  revolutions  only.  This  would  undoubtedly  give 
about  the  practical  percentage  of  superiority  named  above.  At 
high  speeds,  such  as  are  contemplated  in  the  construction  of 
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motor  carriages,  the  trouble  with  the  two-cycle  motor  is  that,  all 
the  functions  of  inhaust,  compression,  ignition  and  exhaust 
being  performed  in  a  single  stroke  of  the  piston,  sufficient  time 
is  not  allowed  for  the  expulsion  of  the  burned  gases,  with  the 
result  that  the  cylinder  "chokes  itself  up,"  as  the  saying  is, 
and  its  contents  fall  below  the  explodable  point,  stopping  the 
engine.  It  is  thus  estimated  that,  while  a  four-cycle  engine  of 
a  given  horse-power  will  run  at  as  high  a  speed  as  1,200  or 
1,500  revolutions  per  minute,  a  two-cycle  engine  of  the  same 
power  can  make  no  more  than  300  or  350  revolutions.    The  same 
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detect  in  operation  prevents  the  two-cycle  motor  from  attaining 
the  power  efficiency,  otherwise  seemingly  involved  in  its  con- 
structional theory.  It  is  on  these  accounts  that  the  two-cycle 
type  of  motor  has  thus  far  proved  unavailable  for  automobile 
purposes,  where  the  four-cycle  engine  has  proved  eminently 
effective. 

The  EMentials  oi  a  Vehicle  Hotor — Every  gasoline  vehicle 
must  carry  its  supply  of  fuel  spirit  in  a  tank  or  receptacle  with 
suitable    outlet   valves,    through    which    it    may   be  drawn    as 
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required.  The  motor  proper  consists  of  three  parts;  the  car- 
buretter, or  vaporizer,  in  which  the  hquid  hydro-carbon  is  trans- 
formed into  vapor;  the  cylinder,  to  which  It  is  admitted  by  suc- 
tion, mixed  with  a  suitable  supply  of  pure  air.  compressed  and 
ignited,  and  an  ignition  apparatus  for  producing  the  spark  or  hot 
surface  essential  to  explosion.  So  far  as  the  operation  of  the 
cylinder  is  concerned  there  are  two  general  types  of  engine : 
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scavenging  engines,  in  which  all  the  burned-out  gases  are  ex- 
pelled from  the  cylinder,  and  non-scavengfing  engines,  so  con- 
structed and  operated  that  a  certain  portion  of  these  residua  are 
retained  in  the  clearance. 

There  are  two  peneral  types  of  carburetter:  surface  carburet- 
ters that  operate  by  evaporation,  and  float-feed  carburetters,  or 
sprayers.  A  third  variety  of  carburetting  device  is  recognized 
by  some  authorities  in  the  type  of  gasoline  outlet  valves,  such  as 
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the  James-Lunkenheimer,  or  the  Winton,  in  \which  the  gasoline 
outlet  is  opened  with  the  air  valve,  permitting  a  quantity  of  gaso- 
line to  pass  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  opening.  This  is  mixed 
with  the  air  passing  through. 

There  are  several  methods  used  for  igniting  the  charge  in  a 
gas  engine  cylinder.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  gas 
jet  and  hot  tube  of  the  Otto  engines;  the  hot  head  of  the 
Hornsby-Akroyd  and  the  hot  wall  of  the  Diesel  motor.  Al- 
though vehicle  engines  of  the  Daimler  type  still  retain  the  hot 
tube  ignition,  most  of  them  operate  with  an  electric  spark. 
Electric     sparking     devices     are     of     three     general     types: 
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jump  sparks,  wiping  sparks  and  break-contact  sparks. 
The  first  variety  is  usually  produced  from  a  high-ten- 
sion current — one  emerging  from  the  secondary  circuit 
of  an  induction  coil,  the  primary  circuit  being  made  and 
broken  at  timed  intervals  so  as  to  produce  a  spark  between  two 
points  in  the  secondary,  as  the  circuit  is  thus  broken.  The  two 
latter  varieties  of  spark  are  usually  produced  direct  from  the 
primary  current.  Many  authorities  consider  the  break-contact 
spark  as  a  variation  of  the  ordinary  wipe  spark,  in  which  the 
contact  has  been  so  reduced  as  to  escape  the  great  wear  occa- 
sioned by  constant  rubbing  of  metal  surfaces.    The  electric  cur- 
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rent  for  ignition  purposes  may  be  generated  by  ordinary  chemi- 
cal cells,  or  by  a  magneto-generator  or  small  dynamo. 

The  cylinder  is  supplied  and  exhausted  by  ports  closed 
by  poppet  or  mushroom  valves,  held  in  position  by 
springs.  The  exhaust  valve  is  positively  operated  by  cams 
geared  to  the  main  shaft ;  the  feed  valve  is  generally  operated  by 
suction  of  the  piston,  although  some  motors  have  it  also  posi- 
tively geared.  Another  important  function  in  a  gas  engine  is 
that  of  cooling  the  cylinder;  for,  unlike  the  steam  cylinder,  which 
IS  often  steam-jacketed  and  otherwise  protected  to  prevent  fall- 
ing temperature  from  checking  expansion,  the  gas  engine  cylin- 
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Fio.  284.— Section  through  a  tj'-pical  Trunk  Piston  for  a  Gasoline  Engine.  Around  the  cir- 
cunirvrence,  near  the  rear  end.  arc  three  circular  grooves  for  inserting  the  paclcing 
riu>,'8.  Through  the  central  diameter  is  a  perforation  for  admitting  the  piston  pin, 
which  is  held  in  place  by  square-headed  screws. 

The  proportions  of  tne  piston  pin  must  be  carefully  calculated  for  the  load  it  Is  intended 
to  bear.  In  General,  ttic  length  of  the  piston  pin  sliould  be  equal  to  that  of  the  crank 
pin,  and  its  diameter  such  as  to  boar  an  average  of  750  pounds  for  each  souarc  inch 
of  its  projected  area.  As  given  by  Roberts,  the  proper  diameter  of  the  pin  may  be 
d^t^rmined  as  follows: 

Cylinder  area  X  M.  E.  P. 
Diameter  = 

750  X  length  of  pin. 

der  must  be  regularly  cooled,  so  as  to  be  maintained  at  a  tem- 
perature sufficiently  low  to  prevent  premature  ignition  of  the 
charge  and  consequent  disarrangement  of  the  cycle.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  avoid  such  high  degrees  as  would  cause  carboniza- 
tion of  the  lubricating  oil,  although  oils  are  produced  that  will 
give  a  fire  test  of  over  600°,  a  point  sufficiently  high  for  most 
well  designed  motors.  With  inferior  grades  of  lubricating  oil, 
and  insufficient  cylinder-cooling  devices,  the  danger  of  the  en- 
gine "grinding  itself  to  pieces"  is  generally  to  be  feared.  This 
i3  one  excellent  reason,  as  stated  by  several  authorities,  why  an 
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air-cooled  cylinder  is  insufficient  for  vehicle  motors  of  more 
than  two  horse-power.  It  does  not  cool  rapidly  enough.  There 
are  two  methods  of  cylinder-cooling:  air-cooling  by  transverse, 
or  longitudinal  ribbing,  by  radiating  pins  or  by  rotary  fan ;  and 
water  cooling,  by  circulation  of  water  or  other  liquid  through 
jacket  spaces  around  the  cylinder  chamber. 

The  operation  of  the  engine,  as  regards  both  speed  and 
power,  is  controlled  in  two  ways:  by  a  centrifugal  gov- 
ernor on  the  main  shaft,  or  by  a  throttling  lever  at 
the  driver's  hand.  The  mechanical  governors  are  of  two  kinds. 
In  the  first  we  have  those  operated  on  the  "hit-and-miss"  prin- 


Fio.  285.~Piston  Packing  Ring  for  a  Gas  Engrine  Cylinder.  The  inner  and  outer  clroum- 
ferences  are  eccentrically  arranged,  so  as  to  permit  of  considerable  eJL|>aiu>iou  uuuei* 
heat. 

ciple,  which  involves  some  form  of  cam  and  push  rod  mechanism 
to  be  thrown  out  of  gear  at  high  speeds  and  cause  the  engine  tc 
miss  charge  or  exhaust  by  opening  or  closing  the  exhaust  valve, 
or  closing  the  feed  valve  during  one  or  several  strokes.  Such  a 
variety  of  governing  mechanism  may  also  be  geared  to  open  the 
circuit  of  the  sparking  current,  thus  preventing  timed  ignition. 
The  latter  method,  however,  involves  short-circuiting  the  bat- 
tery and  is  seldom  used  where  chemical  cells  supply 
the  current.  A  second  theory  of  governor  regulation 
involves  mechanical   operation  of  a  throttle  valve,  either  for 
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the  pure  gasoline  supply  or  for  the  mixture  leaving  the  car- 
buretter under  piston  suction.  The  latter  of  these  is  the  prefer- 
able under  most  conditions  since,  unlike  the  former,  it  seldom 
allows  the  feeding  of  a  mixture  that  may  not  be  exploded,  as 
must  be  the  case  if  the  original  source  of  gasoline  is  throttled. 


Fio.  286.— Fly- Wheel  of  an  Engine.  Since  the  fly-wheel  of  a  gas  engine  serves  the  func- 
tion of  **  storing  up  **  energy  and  equaliziiiju^  the  conditions  of  operation,  its  propor- 
tions must  be  carefully  calculated.  As  given  by  Roberts,  the  proper  weight  for  a 
given  engine  may  be  found  as  follows: 

_,  ,  .  ^         I.  H.  P.  X  111,000,000,000 

Weight  = — — ■ — 

(wheel    diameter)*  X  (R.  P.  M.)»  X  E 

in  which  E  is  the  co-efflcient  of  permissible  unsteadiness.  The  same  authority  says 
that  tlie  length  of  the  hub  should  be  between  1.6  and  2.6  the  diameter  of  the  crank 
shaft;  and,  that  the  outside  diameter  of  tlie  wheel  should  be  between  4  and  5  times 
the  stroke  length,  which,  with  a  rim-speed  of  6,000  feet  per  minute,  which  is  the  prac- 
tical maximum,  gives  the  formula: 

1010 

Diameter  = . 

R.  P.  M. 

Here,  1910  is  the  approximate  quotient  between  6,000  and  8.14150,  or  the  ratio  between 
the  circumference  and  diameter  of  a  circle. 


Construction  of  the  Cylinder  and  Piston The  cylinder  of 

an  internal  combustion  motor  is  open  at  the  front  and  has  the 
valves  for  admitting  and  expelling  the  fuel  at  the  rear.  The 
piston  is  always  of  the  "trunk"  pattern — ^a  cylindrical  box  some- 
what shorter  than  its  stroke  and  in  length  usually  about  one- 
third  more  than  its  diameter.  For  smaller  types  of  motor  the 
side  walls  of  the  piston  are  about  5-16  inch  in  thickness,  never 
less,  and  the  rear  end  wall  is,  as  a  usual  thing,  somewhat  more. 
The  cylinder  and  piston  are  machined  so  as  to  give  a  play  of 
about  .001  inch,  thus  allowing  the  piston  to  move  easily  in 
the  length  of  the  bore.     In  order  to  further  ensure  a  good  fit. 
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three,  and  sometimes  four,  iron  rings  are  inserted  in  grooves  cut 
in  the  circumference  of  the  piston  near  the  rear  end,  and  held 
in  position  with  dowel  screws.  These  piston  rings  are  so  made 
that  the  external  and  internal  circumferences  form  eccentric 
circles,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  They  are  also  cut 
open  at  one  point.  By  this  means  is  secured  a  play  in  the 
grooves  of  at  least  1-32  inch,  which  allows  for  expansion  and 
lengthening  of  the  rings  under  heat  of  the  ignited  fuel.  The 
rings  are  sprung  on  over  the  junk  rings  between  the  grooves, 
and  when  in  place  should  have  an  outside  diameter  which  can 
fit  the  cylinder  bore.  This  bore  is  usually  one  or  two-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  larger  than  the  outside  diameter  of  the 
piston.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  produced  in  an 
explosive  motor  cylinder  is  greater  than  in  a  steam  cylindej,  a 
slight  play  is  allowed  for  the  rings  at  the  sides. 

The  Crank  and  Drivinsr  Gear. — In  the  disposition  of  the 
crank  and  driving  connections,  the  explosive  motor  differs  again 
from  the  steam  engine.  The  piston  rod  in  the  steam  engine 
slides  through  the  stuffing  box  in  the  cylinder  head,  and  the 
crank  is  attached  to  the  end  at  the  cross  head,  which  works 
between  guides.  The  gas  engine  cylinder,  being  open  at  the 
forward  end,  has  no  head  or  stuffing  box  and  no  piston  rod 
proper;  in  fact,  the  crank  and  piston  rod  are  combined  in  one. 
The  crank  is  hung  on  the  gudgeon  pin  fixed  midway  in  the 
length  of  the  hollow  trunk  piston,  and  works  on  the  crank  shaft, 
upon  which  the  fly  wheel  is  secured.  Although,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  small  steam  engines  for  vehicle  use  dispense 
with  the  fly  wheel,  such  a  balance  is  positively  essential  in  a  gas 
engine  of  any  size  or  power.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  ordinary  four-cycle  motor,  having  but  one  power  stroke 
in  every  two  revolutions  of  the  crank  shaft,  requires  a  heavy  fly 
wheel  to  counteract  the  speed  fluctuations  and  to  "store  up" 
energy  sufficient  to  carry  the  rotation  through  the  three  idle 
strokes  of  exhaust,  inhaust  and  compression.  For  this  reason 
gas  engine  fly  wheels  are  made  much  heavier  than  those  desigfned 
for  steam  engine  use.  Many  gas  and  gasoline  motors  are  also 
made  with  two  fly  wheels,  one  on  either  side  of  the  crank  pin, 
which  is  in  fact  attached  midway  on  a  radius  of  the  two  wheels, 
or  "discs,"  as  in  all  enclosed  crank  case  motors. 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-FOUR. 

THE    PRESSURE,   TEMPERATURE    AND    VOLUME    OF    GASES    IN 

A   GAS   ENGINE. 

Operation  of  Explosive  flotors. — Since  an  explosive  motor 
operates  through  the  rapid  expansion  of  gas  under  conditions  of 
combustion,  calculations  to  determine  its  power  and  other  ca- 
pacities must  be  based  on  considerations  of  volume,  pressure  and 
temperature.  As  may  be  readily  understood,  either  of  these 
elements  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  calculations  including  the 
others,  since,  other  things  being  equal,  the  degree  of  temperature 
produces  the  volume,  or  the  relative  tendency  to  expansion,  and 
the  increase  of  volume  to  a  certain  point  involves  increase  of 
pressure.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  whole  cycle  of  a  gas  engine  is 
characterized  by  a  proportionate  increase,  the  factors  of  variation 
being  considered,  in  the  elements  productive  of  power  and 
motion.  At  the  aspirating,  or  inhaust,  stroke,  the  outward  move- 
ment of  the  piston,  by  creating  a  partial  vacuum,  causes  the  feed 
valves  to  open  under  atmospheric  pressure,  thus  indicating  that 
the  pressure  within  is  lower  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  without. 
At  explosion  the  volume  antl  temperature  are  raised,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  scavenging  stroke,  the  exhausted  products  of  com- 
bustion are  expelled  with  a  force  indicative  of  a  pressure  several 
times  greater  than  the  atmbs|^here.  The  inhaust  stroke  being 
completed,  and  the  feed  yalves  closed  by  force  of  a  spring,  there 
is  no  considerable  increase  in  volume  and  pressure  due  to  con- 
tact with  the  hot  cylinder  walls,  nor  yet  from  the  residuum  of 
burnt  products  in  the  .clearance  or  combustion  chamber, 
although,  owing  to  the  valve  spring,  the  pressure  of  the  con  • 
tained  gases  is  below  one  atmosphere.  As  shown  by  average 
indicator  tracings,  the  rise  in  pressure  during  the  inhaust  stroke 
is  froni  a  nejgative  point  to  generjilly  about  13.50  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  compression  stroke 
begins,  the  indicator  tracing  shows  a  steady  rise  from  14.7 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  normal  atmospheric  pressure,  to 
65  or  70  pounds  at  the  completion  of  the  stroke,  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature being  on  an  increasing  ratio  during  the  latter  half, 
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although  during  the  first  half  approximately  regular.  That  the 
superheated  residua  of  combustion  in  the  clearance,  being  again 
compressed,  are  effective  in  producing  the  rapid  rise  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  figures  for  both 
pressure  and  temperature  are,  other  things  equal,  greater  for  a 
non-scavenging  than  for  a  scavenging  engine.  At  the  end  of  the 
compression  stroke  the  gas  mixture  in  cylinder  has  attained  its 
greatest  density,  also  its  greatest  pressure  and  temperature  pre- 
vious to  combustion.  It  is  then  ready  for  firing,  which  is  accom- 
plished very  shortly  before  the  piston  begins  the  second  out- 
stroke,  the  explosion  serving  to  bring  the  gas  to  the  maximum 
point  for  volume,  pressure  and  temperature  alike.  In  fact,  the 
effect,  as  shown  by  thermometer  and  indicator  tests,  is  that  the 
temperature  in  a  gas  engine  cylinder  rises  during  this  stroke 
from  between  500  and  700.  degrees,  absolute,  as  noted  when  the 
engine  is  running  at  good  speed,  to  between  1,500  and  2,000 
degrees,  on  the  average,  and  the  pressure  from  an  indicated  65 
or  70  pounds  to  200  or  230  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  fall  in 
both  particulars  is  equally  rapid  during  the  succeeding  in-stroke, 
when  the  burnt  gases,  under  impulse  from  the  piston,  are  ex- 
pelled through  the  open  valves.  At  the  completion  of  this  ex- 
haust stroke,  accordingly,  the  same  cycle  of  pressure  and  tem- 
perature transitions  is  begun  again,  all  superfluous  heat  units 
having  been  carried  off  in  the  exhaust  and  through  the  cylinder- 
cooling  system. 

Regarding  the  time  of  firing  practice  differs  considerably. 
Generally,  as  stated  above,  it  is  slightly  before  the  beginning  of 
the  power  stroke,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  burning  gas  to 
begin  expansion.  Slow-speed  motors  are  generally  fired  very 
slightly  after  the  dead  centre.  With  high-speed  motors  it  varies 
from  about  5  degrees  after  dead  centre  to  30  or  40  degrees 
ahead  (as  measured  on  the  crank).  With  a  large  spark,  hot 
motor  and  well-mixed  fuel,  the  advanced  spark  is  seldom  set 
more  than  15  or  20  degrees  ahead. 

Principles  of  Pressure  and  Temperature  in  Oases — As  we 

have  already  explained  in  the  section  on  steam  engines,  a  leading 
property  of  gases  is  that,  the  temperature  remaining  about  the 
same,  an  increase  in  volume  involves  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  pressure,  and,  that  to  maintain  even  a  constant  pressure  in  an 
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expanding  gas,  the  temperature  must  be  raised  on  a  steadily 
increasing  ratio.  In  other  words  a  given  cubic  content  of  ex- 
panding gas,  at  a  constant  temperature,  shows  a  lower  pressure 
per  square  inch  as  the  expansion  progresses,  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  given  total,  original,  efficient  pressure  the  cubic  content 
of  the  cylinder  must  increase  with  the  expansion.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  given  cubic  content  of  gas  be  compressed  to  half  its 
normal  volume,  without  involving  an  accompanying  increase  in 
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temperature,  the  pressure  is  doubled.  In  either  case,  an  undue 
increase  of  temperature  operates  to  neutralize  the  stated  prin- 
ciple. 

Fom  these  facts  we  may  deduce  the  principles  that : 

1.  The  pressure  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  with  the  volume  and 
directly  with  the  temperature. 

2.  The  volume  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  with  the  pressure  and 
directly  with  the  temperature.   " 
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3.  The  temperature  of  a  gas  varies  directly  with  both  the 
pressure  and  the  volume. 

To  state  these  principles  in  another  way,  we  may  say : 

1.  An  increased  pressure  involves  a  decreased  volume  or  an 
increased  temperature. 

2.  An  increased  volume  involves  a  decreased  pressure  or  an 
increased  temperature. 

3.  An  increased  temperature  involves  an  increased  volume  and 
an  increased  pressure. 

As  the  operative  conditions  in  a  gas  engine  are  immensely 
irregular  no  formulae  can  precisely  express  the  proper  tem- 
perature, volume  or  pressure  for  theoretical  situations.  Since, 
however,  the  attributes  of  the  fuel  gas  at  various  points  in  the 
cycle  series  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
cylinder,  the  length  of  the  stroke,  the  cubic  content  of  the  clear- 
ance, and  the  percentage  of  atmospheric  air  in  the  explosive 
mixture,  very  exact  figures  may  be  found  to  express  the  power 
and  capacity  of  any  particular  engine. 

Proportionate  Pi^rures  for  Temperature  and  Pressure. — In 

the  operation  of  the  explosive  motor  the  fuel  gas  is  confined 
within  the  cylinder,  so  long  as  its  properties  are  significant  in 
calculation  on  power  and  speed.  The  figures  for  the  total  cylin- 
der content  being  then  determined,  we  have  a  constant  standard 
of  comparison  for  calculating  the  pressure  and  temperature  of  a 
given  mixture  of  gas  and  air  under  the  several  cycular  conditions. 
For,  although  the  contained  gas  ocupies  the  same  cubic  content 
at  the  beginning  of  the  compression  stroke  and  at  the  end  of  the 
firing  stroke,  it  is  obvious  that  its  proper  volume  is  vastly  in- 
creased at  the  latter  moment,  as  indicated  by  the  raised  pressure 
and  temperature  figures.  But,  following  the  principles  laid  down 
above,  we  find  that  the  figures  are  regular  and  proportionate  as 
between  the  initial  and  final  volumes,  pressures  and  temperatures. 
The  following  formulae  express  these  conditions : 

Let  P'   be  the  initial  pressure. 
Let  P"  be  the  final  pressure. 
Let  T'   be  the  initial  temperature. 
Let  T"  be  the  final  temperature. 
Let  V    be  the  initial  volume. 
Let  V"  be  the  final  volume. 
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Then  :— 

Pi     T"  T'      P'' 


ri\ 


1^' 


From  these  formulae  we  may  deduce  the  obvious  rules  that : 

1.  The  final  volume  divided  by  the  initial  volume  is  equal  to 
the  final  pressure  divided  by  the  initial  pressure;  or,  the  final 
volume  divided  by  the  initial  pressure  is  equal  to  the  initial 
volume  divided  by  the  final  pressure.  Having  reduced  this  to  a 
definite  basis  we  have  it  that  the  final  volume  equals  the  quotient 
found  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  initial  pressure  and  initial 
volume  by  the  final  pressure. 

2.  On  precisely  similar  lines,  the  final  pressure  equals  the 
quotient  found  by  dividing  the  product  of  the  initial  pressure 
and  initial  volume  by  the  final  volume. 

3.  The  final  pressure  also  equals  the  quotient  found  by 
dividing  the  product  of  the  initial  pressure  and  final  temperature 
by  the  initial  temperature. 

4.  The  final  temperature  equals  the  quotient  found  by  dividing 
the  product  of  the  initial  temperature  and  final  pressure  by  the 
initial  pressure. 

In  calculating  practical  figures  the  initial  volume,  pressure 
and  temperature  may  be  those  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
pression stroke,  when  the  figure  for  volume  is  at  the  highest 
point  and  the  figures  for  pressure  and  temperature  are  at  the 
lowest  points,  independent  of  any  external  agency  that  can  mod- 
ify them.  The  formulae  given  above  may  be  used  for  calculating 
between  the  initial  point  and  any  subsequently  following  by  com- 
paring its  figures  with  the  figures  found  at  that  given  point.  In 
practice,  however,  they  are  always  used  in  connection  with  the 
absolute  figures  for  pressure  and  temperature,  next  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

Absolute  Pigfures  for  Pressure  and  Temperature. — As   is 

obvious,  the  proportions  of  the  cylinder  content,  stroke  and  clear- 
ance are  always  constant  and  known.  Those  for  temperature  may 
be  found  on  the  thermometer  scale:  those  for  pressure,  by  the 
indicator  gauge.    In  practice,  however,  it  is  customary  to  use  "ab- 
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solute  figures,"  as  they  are  called,  which  represent  the  sum  of  the 
thermometric  or  the  gauge  figures  with  certain  constants  deter- 
mined by  calculation  and  experience.  Thus  the  absolute  pressure 
is  the  gauge  pressure  plus  14.7,  which  is  the  atmospheric  press- 
ure in  pounds  per  square  inch.    The  absolute  temperature  is  the 
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sum  of  the  sensible  thermometric  temperature  and  the  constant 
461.  This  latter  figure,  which  is  properly  expressed  as  460.66, 
represents  the  total  number  of  degrees  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale 
from  32°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water  to  the  absolute  zero 
of  temperature,  as  calculated  by  the  expansion  ratio  of  gases. 
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Thus,  in  calculating  temperatures  in  gas  engine  practice,  the  cus- 
tom is  to  count  from  absolute  zero.  For  example,  instead  of 
64°,  writing  525°,  and  instead  of  32",  writing  493",  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, 492.66".  The  utility  of  this  system  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as 
a  gas  has  been  found  to  expand  by  1-273  of  its  original  volume 
for  each  degree,  centigrade,  or  by  1-461  for  each  degree,  Fahren- 
heit, of  increased  temperature,  we  have  by  the  use  of  absolute 
figures  an  opproximate  expression  for  both  increased  heat  and 
increased  volume  in  the  same  number. 

On  a  scale  giving  as  a  unit  one  part  out  of  493  for  32**,  and  one 
part  out  of  525  for  64°,  we  have  a  co-efficient  of  expansion  that 
is  capable  of  ready  verification.  The  same  line  of  reasoning  holds 
good  for  pressure  calculations,  which  start  from  a  theoretical 
zero  at  the  beginning  of  the  inhaust  stroke,  and  are,  theoretically, 
reducible  to  atmospheric  conditions  only  by  the  addition  of  the 
14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.  For  this  reason  tables  giving  the 
pressure  series  for  gas  cylinders  of  various  proportions  at  the 
end  of  the  compression  stroke  most  often  start  from  the  theoreti- 
cal one  pound  pressure  per  square  inch,  which  column  gives  the 
figures  to  be  multiplied  by  the  ascertained  pressures  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  compression  stroke  for  any  given  motor. 

rieasuriiifi:  the  Conditions  of  Operation.: — ^The  factors  enter- 
ing to  vary  the  figures,  with  the  same  initial  pressures  in  different 
engines,  are  the  ratio  of  compression  and  the  percentage  of  the 
clearance  volume,  as  compared  with  the  total  cylinder  volume. 
The  ratio  of  compression  is  found  to  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of 
the  total  volume  of  the  cylinder  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  stroke,  including  also  the  clearance,  divided  by  the  volume 
of  the  clearance,  which,  as  is  evident,  is  never  decreased  during 
any  portion  of  a  stroke.  The  percentage  of  the  clearance  volume 
is  similarly  found  by  dividin«2r  the  volume  of  the  clearance  by 
the  volume  of  the  piston  displacement :  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
quotient  of  the  cubic  content  of  the  clearance,  from  the  rear  of 
the  cylinder  to  the  rearmost  reach  of  the  piston  at  the  end  of  an 
in-stroke,  divided  by  the  cubic  content  of  that  portion  of  the 
cylinder  included  between  the  inmost  point  of  the  in-stroke  and 
the  outmost  point  of  the  out-stroke,  as  indicated  by  the  position 
of  the  rear  end  of  the  piston  at  those  two  points.  Havinsf  ascer- 
tciined  these  proportions  for  any  given  engine  the  absolute  figures 
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for  operating  pressure  and  temperature  may  be  readily  found. 
Thus,  in  order  to  find  the  pressure  per  square  inch  at  the  end  of 
the  compression  stroke,  it  is  necessary  only  to  multiply  the  figure 
corresponding  to  an  engine  with  the  given  compression  ratio  and 
percentage  of  clearance  by  the  ascertained  gauge  pressure  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke,  or  any  other  required  pressure  at  the 
same  point.  Thus  the  initial  pressure  at  theoretical  unity  for  a 
cylinder  having  a  compression  ratio  of  3  and  a  clearance  per- 
centage of  50  is  4407,  which  multiplied  by  13,  the  gauge  or 
desired  pressure,  gives  57.29;  by  13.2.  gives  58.17;  by  13.5,  gives 
5949;  by  14,  gives  61.69;  by  14.7,  gives  64.78. 
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The  compression  temperature  is  similarly  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  found  or  required  absolute  temperature  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stroke  by  the  figure  for  one  degree  for  a  type  of 
engine  having  the  same  compression  ratio  as  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. Thus,  for  an  engine  having  the  ratio  at  3,  the  theoretical 
initial  temperature  is  estimated  as  1.46°.  which,  for  an  initial 
absolute  temperature  of  525°  gives  766°,  and  for  560°  gives  822°. 

Since  these  processes  are  of  importance  in  calculating  the 
power  of  a  gas  engine,  it  is  well  to  enter  into  the  general  prin- 
ciples involved,  as  introductory  to  a  more  extended  study  of  the 
subject.    The  cubic  content  of  a  cylinder,  together  with  the  con- 
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tent  of  the  stroke  and  clearance  areas  may,  of  course,  be  cal- 
culated by  knowing  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  cylinder  and 
the  length  of  the  stroke.  A  more  practical  method  for  unskilled 
mathematicians  and  mechanicians  is  that  suggested  by  E.  W. 
Roberts  in  his  "Gas  Engine  Handbook."  As  described  by  him 
the  process  is,  briefly,  to  turn  the  crank  to  a  dead  center  and  close 
the  valves,  and  then  fill  the  cylinder  with  water.  By  altering  the 
position  of  the  piston  rod  from  in-stroke  end  to  out-stroke  end, 
the  cubic  content  of  both  clearance  and  total  cylinder  may  be 
accurately  estimated.  The  water  having  been  weighed  before 
pouring  it  into  the  cylinder,  the  weight  of  that  left  over  is  a 
ready  indication  of  the  weight  of  that  within.  Now,  as  is  well 
known,  water  at  a  temperature  of  39.1**  weighs  62.5  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  Thus,  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  higher 
than  39.1**  its  weight  per  cubic  foot  may  be  found  by  the  follow- 
ing formula,  in  which  T  is  the  thermometric  temperature,  461, 
the  constant  of  absolute  temperature,  and  500,  the  absolute  tem- 
perature of  water  at  39.1**. 

62.5  X  2 


T^+  461    ,        _^^_     =    Weight  per  cubic  foot. 
""500        "^    T~+  461 

This  formula  is  particularly  convenient  where  the  cylinder  has 
a  spherical  or  enlarged  combustion  chamber,  which  would  in- 
volve mathematical  processes  of  considerable  intricacy  to  prop- 
erly estimate  its  content.  As  it  is,  the  only  requirement  is  that 
we  substitute  the  ascertained  temperature  figures  for  T  wherever 
it  occurs;  reduce  the  factions  to  a  common  denominator,  and 
perform  the  indicated  additions  and  divisions. 

Application  of  tlie  Formulae — Taking  the  fuel  gas  at  con- 
stant volume — this  is  theoretically  the  condition  in  the  gas 
engine — and  raising  its  temperature  through  a  certain  number  of 
degrees  involves  a  proportionate  increase  in  pressure.  Thus, 
knowing  the  initial  and  final  temperatures,  we  may  derive  the 
gauge  pressure  of  compression,  since  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  temperature.  If  from  an  absolute  initial  tem- 
perature of  525**  (64**  plus  461)  we  have  a  final  temperature  of 
2161''  (1700''  plus  461),  the  increase  or  acquired  temperature  is 
1636°.     Beginning  at  525**,  the  ratio  of  increasing  volume  and 
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temperature  is  i-525th,  or  .0019047.  Then,  multiplying  together 
the  ratio  thus  found,  tfie  acquired  temperature  and  the  absolute 
mitial  pressure  (14.7),  we  have  the  gauge  pressure  of  compres- 
sion, which  is  45.80  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  As  may  be  read- 
ily demonstrated  by  performing  the  same  operations  with  other 
initial  and  final  figures,  the  initial  presure  is  in  strict  proportion 
to  the  volume  and  temperature.  Other  things  being  equal,  there- 
fore, it  might  seem  reasonable  to  lay  down  the  rule  that,  the 
higher  the  pressure  of  compression,  the  greater  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature at  the  point  of  ignition  and,  consequently,  the  greater 
the  efficiency  in  units  of  work.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  while 
in  many  early  gas  engines  this  pressure  was  very  much  below 
fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  with  the  more  modern  and  im- 
proved patterns  it  strikes  an  average  in  the  neighborhood  of 
seventy  pounds.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this 
rule  has  very  definite  limitations,  and  that  beyond  a  certain  point 
of  increased  compression  pressure  the  efficiency  ratio  begins  to 
decrease  rapidly.  As  has  been  already  suggested,  the  ratio  of 
compression  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  proportions  existing  be- 
tween the  clearance,  or  combustion  chamber,  and  the  total  effec- 
tive length  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  by  the  area  of  the  piston 
sweep,  or  stroke.  Consequently  a  decrease  in  the  clearance  con- 
tent involves,  to  a  certain  point,  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  compression,  with  commensurately  higher  temperature 
and  efficiency.  Thus,  applying  the  rule  for  calculating  the  com- 
pression ratios  of  two  cylinders,  in  which  the  clearance  and  total 
content  are  in  proportion  of  2  to  4  and  i  to  4,  respectively,  we 
derive  the  following  expressions : 


2 


=     3  1_Z_^     =     5 


Such  a  result  may  come  either  from  decreasing  the  clearance, 
increasing  the  stroke  sweep,  or  varying  the  figures  in  both  par- 
ticulars. 

Taking  a  theoretical  one  pound  pressure  and  one  degree  tem- 
perature, initial,  we  have  the  following  figures  for  varying  com- 
pression ratios  in  non-scavenging  engines,  derived  as  above : 

With  a  ratio  of  3,  we  have  4.407  for  pressure  and  1.4689  for 
temperature ;  with  4,  we  have  6.498  and  1.6245,  respectively;  with 
5,  we  have  8.783  and  17564;  with  6,  in  the  same  way,  11.233  and 
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1.8722.  These  figures,  multiplied  by  the  ascertained  initial  press- 
ure and  temperature  in  any  particular  engine  of  the  same  ratio, 
will  give  the  proper  figures  for  that  engine.  Fractional  figures 
range  between  those  given.  In  a  scavenging  engine — one  that 
is  constructed  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  burned  products, 
although  never  fully  accomplishing  the  result  in  practice — the 
clearance  ratio  is  virtually  an  expression  for  the  total  cubic  con- 
tent swept  by  the  piston.  Since,  then,  the  stroke-sweep  of  an 
engine  is  the  one  consideration,  as  compared  with  engines  of  dif- 
ferent proportions  in  this  particular,  we  should  have,  theoreti- 
cally, about  the  same  degree  of  pressure  and  temperature  as  are 
given  above.  As  estimated  by  several  authorities,  however,  the 
figures  vary  somewhat.  Thus,  as  before,  for  scavenging  engines 
at  the  theoretical  unity  for  initial  pressure  and  temperature,  with 
a  ratio  of  3,  we  have  4.264  for  compression  pressure,  and  14213 
for  compression  temperature;  for  4,  we  have  6.233  and  1.5707, 
respectively;  for  5,  we  have  8.368  and  1.6737;  ^^^  for  6,  we  have 
10.646  and  1.7742.  The  figures  seemingly  indicate  a  difference 
of  rise  in  temperature  and  pressure  due  to  the  recompression  of 
burned  gases  that  is  about  .2  degree  for  a  compression  ratio  of 
3,  and  .1  degree  for  a  compression  ratio  of  6,  as  found  in  the 
former  type  of  engine  over  the  latter.  If  this  conclusion  is  cor- 
rect, as  some  authorities  seem  to  question,  we  find  that  the  heat 
efficiency  of  the  burned  gases,  as  found  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
pression stroke,  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
stroke  in  any  given  engine,  indicating  the  greater  loss  of  heat 
units  to  the  jacket  water  of  the  cylinder  in  the  motor  of  pro- 
portionately longer  stroke.  Since,  then,  the  quantity  of  burned 
and  expanding  products  is  naturally  smaller  in  the  scavenging 
cylinder  than  in  one  of  the  other  type,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand how  that  the  figures  for  compression  pressure  and  tem- 
perature are  higher  for  the  latter  than  for  the  former,  as  pos- 
sessing an  absolutely  greater  internal  efficiency  for  heat  and 
pressure. 

Fissures  on  Compression  Pressure. — On  the  matter  of  com- 
pression figures  this  quotation  from  Hiscox  will  suffice: 

'*It  has  been  shown  that  an  ideal  efficiency  of  33  per  cent,  for 
38  pounds  compression  will  increase  to  40  per  cent,  for  66 
pounds,  and  43  per  cent. -for  88  pounds  compression.    On  the 
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Other  hand,  greater  compression  means  greater  explosive  press- 
ure and  greater  strain  on  the  engine  structure,  which  in  future 
practice  will  probably  retain  the  compression  between  the  limits 
of  40  and  60  pounds. 

"In  experiments  made  by  Dugald  Clerk  with  a  combustion 
chamber  equal  to  0.6  of  the  space  swept  by  the  piston,  with  a 
compression  of  38  pounds,  the  consumption  of  gas  was  24  cubic 
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feet  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour.  With  0.4  compression 
space  and  61  pounds  compression,  the  consumption  of  gas  was 
20  cubic  feet  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour;  and  with  0.34 
compression  space  and  87  pounds  compression,  the  consump- 
tion of  gas  fell  to  14.8  cubic  feet  per  indicated  horse-power  per 
hour — the  actual  efficiencies  being  respectively  17,21  and  25  per 
cent.    This  was  with  a  Crossley  four-cycle  engine." 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-FIVE. 

THE   METHODS  AND   CONDITIONS  OF  GAS    ENGINE    CYLINDER 

COOLING. 

Rate  of  Qas  Consumption. — ^As  given  by  several  authorities, 
who  base  their  calculations  upon  engines  possessing  the  most 
favorable  conditions  in  the  respects  above  enumerated,  and  using 
the  fuel  best  suited  to  the  end  in  view,  the  average  of  gas  con- 
sumption per  horse-power  per  hour  is  20  cubic  feet,  although,  as 
may  be  readily  understood,  such  figures  vary  with  the  kind  and 
quality  of  fuel  and  the  proportions  in  such  matters  as  are  men- 
tioned by  Hiscox,  as  above  quoted.  There  are,  however,  other 
considerations  entering  into  the  judgment  of  ideal  efficiency  and 
some  of  these  we  will  proceed  to  treat. 

The  Conditions  of  Efficiency. — The  efficient  power  of  a  gas 
engine  is  not  a  matter  dependent  wholly,  or  even  largely,  on 
relative  proportions  among  any  of  the  working  parts,  and,  at 
most,  the  figures  given  above  are  averages  for  the  best  obtain- 
able conditions.  Such  favorable  conditions  consist  very  largely 
in  such  economy  as  may  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  jacket 
water  at  proper  temperature — the  higher  temperatures  at  a  few 
degrees  below  the  boiling  point  seem  best  calculated  to  prevent 
over-absorption  of  heat  units  at  every  stage  of  the  cycle — and  to 
such  as  may  be  obtained  by  securing  fuel  mixtures  and  condi- 
tions favorable  to  rapid  ignition.  Bearing  in  mind  these  elements 
of  variation  in  our  estimates  on  power,  we  may  readily  under- 
stand that  the  efficiency  of  a  gas  engine  is  expressed  by  "the 
ratio  of  heat  units  turhed  into  work,  as  compared  with  the  total 
heat  produced  by  combustion."  By  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  gas  engines — those  employed  alike  for  general  power  purpose^ 
and  in  propelling  motor  vehicles — have  water-cooled  cylinders'^ 
the  water  for  this  purpose  being  admitted  to  a  jacket  or  water 
space  cast  around  the  cylinder's  circumference,  and  circulating 
between  that  space  and  the  feed-tank  or  cistern,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  liquids,  which  cause  the  heated  layers  to  rise 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  cooler  layers; 
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lo  fall  correspondingly.    As  stated  above,  the  foremost  utility 
subserved  by  this  arrangement  is  that  the  temperature  of  the 
cylinder    is    normally    maintained    below    the    point    at   which 
the     lubricating     oil     will     otherwise     carbonize.       Further- 
more,    the     walls     would      also      become     so     heated     that 
the    fuel    charge    would    be    fired    out    of    time»    with    the 
result    of    disarranging    the    cycle    and    rendering    the    en- 
gine   inefficient.    That    this     result     would    follow    is    prac- 
tically demonstrated  in  engines  of  the  Hornsby-Akroyd  type, 
wherein,  instead  of  any  spark,  tube  or  other  timed  devices  to  fire 
the  charge  after  the  cylinder  has  fairly  taken  up  its  cycle,  the 
heated  walls  of  the  combustion  chamber  provide  the  necessary 
temperature  under  cycular  conditions.    This  combustion  cham- 
ber is  unjacketed  and  connected  to  the  jacketed  cylinder  cham- 
ber by  a  passage  of  small  diameter,  so  that  only  a  minute  portion 
of  the  contents  of  either  will  mix  freely,  except  under  compres- 
sion.   During  the  aspirating  stroke  of  the  piston  the  gas  mixture 
is  fed  into  this  unjacketed  chamber,  and  the  air  into  the  cylinder 
space,  with  the  result  that,  no  portion  of  its  heat  being  absorbed 
by  jacket  water,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  the  firing  point  of 
the  fuel  by  the  mixture  of  air  under  the  added  pressure  of  the 
compression  stroke.    This  result  generally  follows  after  the  firing 
of  one  charge  by  external  means  of  raising  the  temperature,  and 
is  to  be  attributed  most  largely  to  the  absence  of  the  water- 
jacket.    Thus,  although  the  "cooling  system"  is  a  positive  neces- 
sity in  the  space    swept  by  the  piston,  for  the    reasons  above 
stated,  it  forms  a  serious  consideration  in  estimates  on  efficiency 
by  absorbing  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  units  generated  by 
ignition  of  the  fuel,  and  thus,  under  any  conditions  operating  to 
reduce  the  total  efficiency,  even  though  by  only  a  fractional  ratio. 

Jacket  Water:  Its  Rate  and  Quantity — On  this  point  His- 
cox  makes  an  interesting  statement  on  the  proportions  of  ab- 
sorbed and  efficient  heat  units,  as  estimated  under  typical  condi- 
tions.   He  says: 

"In  regard  to  the  actual  consumption  of  water  per  horse- 
power and  the  amount  of  heat  carried  off  by  it,  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish trials  of  an  Atkinson,  a  Crossley,  and  a  Griffin  engine  showed 
62  pounds  of  water  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  with  a 
rise  in  temperature  of  50**  F.,  or  3,100  heat  units  carried  off  in  the 
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water  out  of  12,027  theoretical  heat  units  that  were  fed  to  the 
motor  through  the  19  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  633  heat  units  per 
cubic  foot  per  hour. 

"Theoretically,  2,564  heat  units  per  hour  is  equal  to  one  horse- 
power. Then,  0.257  of  the  total  was  given  to  the  jacket  water, 
0.213  to  the  indicated  power,  and  the  balance,  53  per  cent.,  went 
to  the  exhaust,  radiation  and  the  reheating  of  the  previous  charge 
in  the  clearance  and  in  expanding  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.     *     * 

"In  a  trial  with  a  Crossley  engine,  42  pounds  of  water  per 
horse-power  per  hour  were  passed  through  the  cylinder  jacket, 
with  a  rise  in  temperature  of  128**  F. — equal  to  5,376  heat  units 
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Fio.  291.~Sectional  View  of  the  Water  Jackets  and  Water  Circulation  Connections  of  a 
Qas  Engine  Cylinder,  in  which  the  circulation  o{)erates  tltrough  gravity.  The  arrows 
indicate  direction  of  circulation  current. 

to  the  water  from  12,833  heat  units  fed  to  the  engine  through  20.5 
cubic  feet  of  gas  at  626  heat  units  per  cubic  foot. 


"An  experimental  test  of  the  performance  of  a  gas  engine 
below  its  maximum  load  has  shown  a  large  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  gas  per  actual  horse-power,  with  a  decrease  of  load, 
as  the  following  figures  from  observed  trials  show:  An  actual  12 
H.  P.  engine  at  full  load  used  15  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  horse- 
power per  hour;  at  10  H.  P.,  15^  cubic  feet;  at  8  H.  P.,  16^  cubic 
feet ;  at  6  H.  P.,  18  cubic  feet ;  at  4  H.  P.,  21  cubic  feet ;  at  2  H.  P., 
30  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  actual  horse-power  per  hour.  This  in- 
dicates an  economy  gained  in  gauging  the  size  of  a  gas  engine  to 
the  actual  power  required,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
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engine  friction  and  gas  consumption  for  ignition  are  constants 
for  all  or  any  power  actually  given  out  by  the  engine." 

Qas  Contumption  and  Power  Efficiency. — Such  facts  bring 
us  to  an  interesting  situation  in  regard  to  estimating  for  the 
highest  power-efliciency  in  a  gas  engine.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  an  increase  in  compression,  involving  a  smaller  com- 
bustion chamber  or  a  longer  stroke,  ensures  a  higher  temperature 
and  explosive  force  at  ignition.  But,  in  obtaining  these  ends  by 
such  relatively  longer  piston-sweep,  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty 
incident  upon  exposing  the  ignited  gas  to  a  commensurately 
larger  area  of  heat-absorption  through  the  circulating  jacket- 
water.  As  it  is  impracticable  to  leave  any  portion  of  the  sweep 
space  unjacketed,  it  is  obvious  that  economy  in  this  respect  must 
be  obtained  by  some  mechanical  or  physical  variation  in  the  con- 
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ditions.  Thus,  for  example,  considerable  economy  in  fuel-con- 
sumpiion  may  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  speed  of  the  engine, 
which,  when  the  cycle  is  well  established,  involves  that  the  explo- 
sive impulses  succeed  one  another  so  rapidly  that  the  percentage 
of  heat  units  absorbed  by  the  jacket  water  is  constantly  reduced. 
This  fact  is  shown  by  the  data  above  quoted  for  a  12  H.  P.  engine, 
driven  successively  at  lo,  8,  6,  4  and  2  H.  P.  and  showing  an 
increase  in  gas-consumption  per  horse-power  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  effective  power-output.  Such  a  reduction  of  power-output 
involves,  of  course,  a  lower  speed,  and  is  accomplished  by  reg- 
ulating the  gas  and  air  supply.  But  if.  according  to  the  figures 
quoted  above,  a  12  H.  P.  engine  at  full  power  consumes  15  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  horse-power  per  hour,  which  is  180  cubic  feet  per 
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hour,  it  will  at  lo  horse-power  consume  155  cubic  feet,  or  86  per 
cent. ;  at  8  horse-power,  132  cubic  feet,  or  75  per  cent. ;  at  6  horse- 
power, 108  cubic  feet,  or  60  per  cent. ;  at  4  horse-power,  84  cubic 
feet,  or  46  per  cent.,  and  at  2  horse-power,  60  cubic  feet,  or  33  per 
cent.  The  waste  in  fuel  gas  under  low  speed  and  low  power  con- 
ditions may  thus  be  readily  understood — one-sixth  of  the  stated 
horse-power  from  one-third  of  the  full  gas  supply.  It  may  thus 
be  understood  why  that  the  speed  of  the  engine,  usually  ex- 
pressed as  "revolutions  per  minute"  of  the  fly-wheel,  is  an  im- 
portant item  in  all  formulae  for  calculating  the  horse-power.  The 
gas  engines  built  for  automobile  use  are  invariably  of  high  speed- 
capacity,  and  also  represent  the  highest  point  of  economy. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  a  reduction  of  the  charge  involves  a 
nearly  corresponding  loss  of  power  output  in  a  gas  engine,  it  is 
usually  believed  that  the  speed  of  the  carriage  can  be  varied 
only  by  the  change-speed  gear.  On  this  point,  however,  Mr.  C. 
E.  Duryea  says : 

"In  order  to  vary  the  speed  of  a  carriage  on  a  given  road,  it 
is  necessary  to  vary  the  fuel  supply,  because  if  the  lower  gear  is 
used,  the  engine,  having  less  work,  will  race  and  the  governor 
must  then  act,  which  is  a  method  of  varying  the  fuel  supply. 
The  speed-changing  gear  is  provided  in  connection  with  gaso- 
line engines,  because  such  engines  are  not  provided  with  vari- 
able cut-oflFs  and  are,  therefore,  not  considered  economical  with 
various  sized  charges.  On  this  account  a  motor  of  average 
size  is  used,  and  its  deficiencies  made  up  for  by  change  of  gear- 
ing. The  Duryea  practice  is  to  provide  a  large  motor,  just  as  is 
done  with  a  steam  engine,  and  to  throttle  it  over  a  wide  range 
regardless  of  the  loss  of  economy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  loss 
is  more  seeming  than  real,  for,  with  the  speed-changing  mechan- 
ism, a  constant  mechanical  loss  is  present  which  balances  largely, 
if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  efficient  loss  of  the  motor  by  throttling. 
We  are,  therefore,  able  on  good  roads  to  drive  our  carriages  at 
from  three  to  thirty  miles  per  hour  by  varying  the  speed  of  the 
motor  by  a  throttle,  and  we  use  the  gearing  only  for  hills  that 
are  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  motor  as  ordinarily  geared." 

Heat  Economy:  Spherical  Clearance. — A  number  of  gas 
engines  achieve  an  economy  in  the  use  of  heat  and  power  units 
by  having  the  piston  and  the  combustion  chamber  of  concave 
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profile,  so  as  to  form  a  spherical,  spheroidal  or  elliptical  clearance 
at  the  end  of  the  in-stroke.  That  is  to  say,  the  rear  end  oi  the 
cylinder  is  dome-shaped  and  unjacketed,  and  the  opposing  end  of 
the  trunk  piston  is  correspondingly  hollowed  or  concaved.  The 
spheroidal  clearance,  formed  when  they  are  in  contact  or  prox- 
imity, is,  of  course,  deformed  as  the  piston  makes  its  out-stroke, 
but  the  end  of  economizing  a  considerable  percentage  of  heat 
units  is  conserved  by  thus  providing  a  Urge  uncooled  surface  at 
either  end  of  the  combustion  chamber  during  the  entire  cycle. 
Indeed,  while  this  arrangement  permits  of  a  clearance,  at  the  end 
of  the  in-stroke,  of  the  smallest  possible  area  on  the  cylinder 


Pio.  t9S.— The  "Lonibsfd"IniprOTed  Cylinder Coollnir  Device.  biBtesd of  winf  fluir«, 
or  Jacket  water,  this  ByHtem  proTlOo  for  coDlInf;  tlie  cylinder  by  iajectlon  ot  H  Hmolf 
qu»ntity  of  wiLt«r,  atomized  by  suctinn  ol  the  piston.  Tbia  water  comes  tlirougb  tbe 
lover  lube  to  the  ten  of  the  cylinder  head,  lussinK  througli  tbe  tbree-«ay  cock.  A, 
and  the  bal!  ralve,  B.  The  lift  of  the  hall  >alvc  is  determined  by  the  adjuBiln); 
wpew,  C.  When  water  is  not  rwinlrod,  the  three-my  cock  la  turned  so  as  to  return 
It  to  the  tank  through  the  upper  left-hand  tube.  The  theory  Is  that  superlluuua  heiii 
will  be  absorbed  In  vaporizing  the  Injeuted  vater. 

walls,  it  provides  a  total  increase  in  clearance  volume  on  a  stated 
wall  surface  between  20  and  40  per  cent,  in  engines  of  ordinary 
design.  Hiscox  estimates  that,  while  the  wall  surface  of  a  cylin- 
drical clearance  space  of  one-half  its  unit  diameter  in  length  con- 
tains 3.1416  square  units  and  0.3927  cubic  unit,  the  same  surface 
in  square  unit  measure,  with  a  spherical  combustion  chamber 
has  a  volume  of  0.5236  cubic  unit,  representing  a  gain  in  volume 
of  33  1-3  per  cent,  (5236— 3927=r309>'3=3927)-  Such  superior 
volume,  on  equal  wall  surface,  being  fully  available  at  the 
moment  of  explosion,  when  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  heat 
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and  pressure  is  desirable  to  promote  expansion,  must  vastly  in- 
crease the  effective  power  of  the  engine.  Furthermore,  although 
this  arrangement  is  perfectly  satisfactory  in  checking  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat  units  until  the  full  force  of  the  explosion  has  been 
realized,  it  is  ineffective  for  producing  a  hot  surface,  firing  tem- 
perature, such  as  is  seen  in  the  Hornsby-Akroyd  engines,  from 
the  fact  that  the  concave  surfaces  of  cylinder  end  and  piston  head 
are  open  to  a  large  heat-absorbing  space,  and  hence  quickly  fall 
in  temperature. 

Heat  Economy :  Temperature  of  Water. — Another  consider- 
eration  of  importance  in  calculating  for  heat  economy  in  a  gas 
engine  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  Jacket  water  should  be 
maintained  at  a  point  favorable  to  moderate  absorption  of  heat 


Via.  3M.— D<?tBl1q  of  Tvo  Dncripllona  of  'Water  Cooling  RwliMara.    In  the  tint,  tl 


units.  It  is  an  error  of  somewhat  common  occurrence  to  sup- 
pose that  the  conditions  of  cycular  operation  demand  that  this 
temperature  be  as  low  as  possible;  the  popular  notion  being  that 
the  cylinder  requires  some  kind  of  freezing  process  in  order  to  be 
properly  "cooled."  As  we  have  already  stated  the  real  object  of 
the  cylinder  cooling  system,  it  is  necessary  only  to  add  that  the 
requirement  is  that  the  temperature  should  be  kept  somewhat 
below  a  definite  high  point,  and  that,  as  can  be  readily  under- 
stood at  this  stage,  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  is  decreased  very 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  thermometric  fall  below  that  point. 
Thus  if  we  play  a  jet  of  water  from  an  ordinary  garden  hose  upon 
a  gas  engine  in  operation,  we  will  very  quickly  discover  that  its 
motion  is  effectually  checked ;  whereas,  if  we  supply  the  jacket 
system  with  water  of  slightly  below  roo°.  Centigrade,  we  will 
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discover  that  the  efficient  power  is  increased  in  ratio  with  the 
rise  in  temperature.  Thus,  as  is  being  advocated  by  some  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  the  subject,  the  best  practice  is  to  supply 
water  to  the  jacket  at  a  temperature  of  a  few  degrees  below  the 
boiUng  point,  permitting  it  to  be  returned  to  the  reservoir  at  a 
temperature  slightly  above.  Some  hold  that  even  higher  tem- 
peratures are  practicable. 

A  well-known  manufacturer  of  gasoline  carriage  motors 
writes  as  follows :  "A  motor  is  hotter  when  the  water  is  boiling 
rapidly  than  when  it  is  boiling  slowly,  and  the  fact  that  more 


heat  units  are  being  absorbed  by  the  water  proves  that  the  en- 
gine is  doing  harder  work  and  not  that  it  is  cooler  than  before. 
The  writer  favors  boiling  water  as  the  proper  temperature  and 
a  gravity  circulation  as  the  proper  circulating  method,  because 
this  method  most  nearly  insures  a  fixed  temperature  for  the 
motor  to  work  imder.  If  kept  below  the  boiling  point  the  tem- 
perature of  the  motor  will  vary  as  the  work  varies.  If  air-cooled 
it  will  vary  with  the  wind  or  the  speed  of  the  vehicle.  If  circu- 
lated by  pump  the  temperature  will  vary  as  the  speed  of  the 
pump  varies,  but  with  the  boiling  water  system  it  remains  rea- 
sonably constant  and  permits  the  finest  adjustment  of  the  mix- 
ture and  the  best  results  from  the  sparking."  Other  authorities 
seem  to  disagree  with  his  position. 

Heat  Economy :  Rate  ol  Water  Circulation  — In  the  excel- 
lent and  suggestive  treatise  on  "Gas  and  Oil  Engines,"  given  in 
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"Power  Quarterly,"  for  October,  1900,  occurs  the  following  sig- 
nificant passage: 

"The  more  rapidly  the  water  passes  through  the  jacket,  the 
lower  will  be  the  temperature  of  the  issuing  jacket  water,  but  the 
heat  units  will  be  greater,  within  the  usual  limits  of  practice.  For 
example,  suppose  the  jacket  water  passes  through  at  the  rate  of 
16  pounds  a  minute  and  rises  from  60°  F,  to  140°  F,  in  passing 
through.  To  raise  16  pounds  of  water  80  degrees  requires  1^80 
B.  T.  U.  (British  thermal  units),  and  as  the  difference  between  the 


Flo.  aw.-"  Great "  Double-Opposed  Cylinder  Oiuollne  Vehicle  Engine,  ahowlaa  rwllu 
ribs  for  cualinK  cylliiilfni.  Iho  vyltnilfni ot  tliis  nioU>r  sro  In  line,  not  off«et,fc.H 
some  makes,  Iholwo  crunks  workinKOn  one  crank  phi.  OwlnKt.i  t lie  method  of  Join. 
Ing  the  criHik  cose  on  Its  <]famel«r.  all  the  working  parU  may  be  readily  reached  by 
uiiacrovrlns  four  bolts.  Amone  thii  apeclal  fcatur™  of  this  motor  aro  llie  relief  vbIte, 
iFhtcli  opi^nH,  lience  IntsrruptlnR  operation  ax  the  wa^oD  coanlii  down  hill,  and  the 
automatic  out  out  for  the  battery  ein-ult  whiph  oparaU»  when  the  engine  l»  at 
a  etaudBtill, 

average  temperature  within  the  cylinder  (usually  about  i,000' 
F.)  and  that  of  the  jacket  water  (in  this  case  100°)  is  900  degrees, 
there  are  1,422  heat  units  per  minute  transmitted  through  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder  per  degree  of  difference  between  inner  and 
outer  average  temperatures. 

"Now  reduce  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  jacket  water  to  9.57 
pounds,  and,  assuming  that  the  average  temperature  in  the  cylin- 
der remains  constant,  the  water  will  issue  at  a  temperature  of  190° 
F.  This  means  a  rise  of  130  degrees,  and  to  heat  9.57  pounds  of 
water  per  minute  130  degrees,  will  require  9.57x130=1,244 
heat  units  per  minute,  which  is  36  less  than  before.  A  saving  of 
36  heat  nnits  per  minute  means 

'1  J   "5  =  .8487  n.P.,  Bro». 
33,000  ^ 
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"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  flow  of  water  would  need  to  be  less 
than  9i  pounds  a  minute  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  to  190* 
F.,  because  as  the  jacket  water  increases  in  temperature,  the 
average  temperature  in  the  cylinder  increases,  making  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  less  than  if  the  internal  temperature 
remained  constant.  This  decreases  the  transmission  of  heat 
units  to  the  water.  The  effect  of  varying  the  flow  of  jacket  water 
cannot  be  computed  accurately,  because  the  internal  temperature 
cannot  be  computed,  and  the  exact  heat  conductivity  of  the  cylin- 
der walls  is  unknown.  But,  as  the  foregoing  rough  example 
clearly  shows,  the  temperature  of  the  issuing  jacket  water  should 
be  kept  as  high  as  practicable  by  adjusting  the  rate  of  flow. 

"The  limit  to  the  allowable  increase  in  jacket  water  tem- 
perature is  set  by  the  cylinder  oil.  The  cylinder  walls  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  so  hot  as  to  decompose  the  oil,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  decomposed  oil  does  not  lubricate.  When 
the  construction  of  an  engine  is  such  that  the  piston  cannot  be 
inspected  there  is  no  reliable  way  of  determining  the  conditions 
of  lubrication  at  high  temperatures  without  endangering  the 
cylinder  wall  and  piston  surface.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  jacket  water 
can  be  run  up  to  200**  F.  without  risk  of  decomposing  the  cylin- 
der oil,  if  a  first-class  oil  is  used." 

Such  principles  as  have  been  mentioned  thus  far  are  competent 
in  evidence  for  the  statement  that  the  operative  conditions  of  the 
gas  engine  strike  a  balance  between  very  definite  extremes  in  sev- 
eral particulars,  which,  if  not  carefully  noted,  quickly  reduce  both 
the  motion  and  the  effective  power-output.  We  have  scarcely 
stated  that  the  cylinder  must  be  regularly  cooled,  when  we  are 
obliged  to  modify  the  assertion  by  saying  that  it  must  not  be  ioo 
cool,  nor  yet  too  hot,  lest  the  very  difficulties  we  aim  to  avoid  occur 
with  even  greater  danger.  The  same  dilemma  is  met  in  the  at- 
tempt to  provide  against  the  over-absorption  of  heat  units  by 
regulating  the  circulation  rate  of  the  jacket  water :  If  the  rules 
for  ensuring  economy  are  carried  too  far  the  good  effects  of  the 
cooling  are  neutralized.  Water  in  a  paper  bag  may  be  boiled  over 
a  gas  flame,  because  it  absorbs  heat  faster  than  does  the  paper. 
In  the  same  way,  by  the  use  of  a  water  cooling  system,  a  tem- 
perature very  near  to  the  melting  point  of  steel  (2560*  F.,  3021"* 
absolute)  may  be  reached  at  the  explosion  moment  of  the  fuel 
gas  in  the  cylinder,  without  destroying  the  engine  or  decom- 
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posing  the  lubricating  oil,  which  carbonizes  usually  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  1 ,000°,  Fahrenheit,  more  or  less. 

The  Limitations  of  Air  Cooling — From  what  has  already 
been  said  it  may  be  possible  to  understand  why  that  air-cooled 
cylinders  are  so  seldom  used  on  motor  vehicles,  particularly  such 
as  are  of  high  power  requirements.  The  small  one  and  two  in- 
dicated horse-power  engines  made  for  motor  cycles  operate  very 
well  with  this  system  under  ordinary  conditions,  particularly 
when  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  low,  or  when  a  draught  is 


I 


.—The  "Knox"  Pln-Cooled  Cylinder,    In  thte  enclne,  pins 


created  by  traveling  against  the  wind.  When,  however,  the 
weather  is  unusually  warm  the  air-cooled  cylinder  is  liable  to 
become  so  hot  that  the  motor  operation  falls  below  the  required 
point  of  both  speed  and  power;  owing  principally  to  added  fric- 
tion, to  rarefaction  of  the  charge,  or  to  premature  ignition.  Any 
one  of  these  conditions  can  bring  the  en^ne  to  a  full  stop  sooner 
or  later. 

Flange -Cooled  Cylinders — As  may  be  readily  understood, 
the  object  attained  by  providing  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  with 
peripheral  or  longitudinal  flanges  is  a  total  area  of  cooling  sur- 
face many   times   greater  than  that  of   the  wall  itself.    By  this 
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means,  of  course,  the  rate  of  heat  absorption  is  greatly  increased, 
on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  that  by  which  the  heating  sur- 
face of  steam  boilers  is  enlarged  by  the  use  of  "fingers,"  Field 
tubes,  water  tubes,  multiple  flues,  and  otber  similar  devices  for 
increasing  the  total  surface  exposed  to  the  fire.  Indeed,  in  some 
automobile  carriages  using  water-cooled  cylinders,  the  water 
tank  is  pierced  by  horizontal  or  inclined  tubes,  which,  admitting 
the  air  under  draught  of  travel,  serve  to  absorb  superfluous  heat 
in  the  water  on  precisely  the  same  theory  as  that  by  which  the 
water  is  heated  in  a  flue  boiler.    From  the  causes  just  mentioned, 


cylinder,  D.  a  nitated  by  a 
puainK  over  pullrys,  C.  C. 

however,  the  usual  flange-cooling  system  has  grave  limitations — 
the  cooling  surface  thus  afforded  is  insuflicient  for  the  require- 
ments, particularly  in  hot  weather.  One  noteworthy  improve- 
ment in  this  particular  is  the  Knox  radiating  cylinder  cooler, 
which  has,  instead  of  the  usual  riBs  or  flanges,  a  large  number  of 
brass  pins,  threaded  and  screwed  into  suitable  holes  in  the  cylin- 
der walls.  According  to  claims,  this  device  increases  the  total 
cooling  surface  by  very  nearly  lOO  per  cent.,  and  is  exceedingly 
efficient  in  utilizing  the  heat-absorbing  properties  of  air  under 
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draught.  Since,  however,  the  specific  heat  of  air  is  so  much 
lower  than  that  of  water — water  is  1.00,  air  is  0.1685  at  constant 
volume — any  device  for  increasing  the  cooling  surface  of  an  air- 
cooled  cylinder  is,  at  best,  much  less  effective  than  a  water-cool- 
ing system. 

Fan^ooled  Cylinders. — Some  motors  for  cycles,  notably  the 
early  Daimlers  and  the  Simms,  have  been  supplied  with  rotary 
fans,  which  produce  a  mechanical  draught,  being  propelled  by 
the  engine.  Such  a  device  has  been  found  moderately  serviceable 
for  engines  of  small  power,  but  the  added  weight  and  mechanical 
complication  involved  preclude  its  use  on  engines  above  i  or  2 
H.  P.   Above  that  power,  at  any  rate,  it  rapidly  becomes  evident 


Plo.  SN.— DrUU  Cylloder  Head  of  the  SlmiiiB  Cycle  Hotor,  ahotrlng  ran  wheel,  cooline 
ribs,  and  pecullu-  arrangement  for  opening  the  eihaust.  Blmilsr  ran  wheeln  aro  used 
on  HTerM  types  or  light  vehicle  motor. 

that  a  well-arranged  system  of  water-circulation  is  much  more 
effective  and  economical ;  may  be  depended  on  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  is  altogether  simpler  and  more  manageable. 

Superiority  ol  Water-Coolinc  System — Very  largely  on  ac- 
count of  the  considerations  just  enumerated,  practically  all  gas- 
oline motor  carriages  are  supplied  with  the  water-cooling  system, 
although  it  involves  added  weight  and  a  greater  quantity  of  ap- 
pliances. With  the  gas  engines  used  for  stationary  power  pur- 
poses, the  jacket  water  may  be  drawn  from  and  returned  to  a 
special  tank  or  reservoir,  thus  ensuring  sufllicient  circulation  to 
regulate  the  temperature  of  the  water  fed  to  the  jacket,  but  with 
many  vehicle  motors  is  used  a  supplementary  radiating  cooler, 
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through  which  the  ejected  water  passes  on  its  way  back  to  the 
tank.  The  most  approved  form  of  such  a  cooler,  as  used  at 
present,  consists  in  a  coil  or  train  of  copper  tubes,  on  which  are 
sprung  rows  of  fins,  or  flanges,  of  tin  or  aluminum.  Another 
form  has  the  same  train  of  tubes  spirally  corrugated  and  wrapped 
about  with  lengths  of  wire  rolled  into  very  nearly  the  shape  of  a 
spiral  spring.  The  fins,  or  flanges,  just  mentioned  consist  of  a 
number  of  metal  discs,  in  the  center  of  each  of  which  an  X-shaped 
cut  is  made.  The  points  thus  formed,  being  bent  back,  leave  an 
orifice  for  introducing  the  tube,  and  when  the  discs  are  in  place 
serve  to  keep  them  at  proper  distance.  The  fins  afford  a  large 
heat-radiating  surface  for  the  water  tubes,  which  is  further  in- 
creased by  so  lengthening  and  coiling  the  pipes  as  to  expose  the 
greatest  possible  surface  to  the  air,  under  draught. 

The  circulating  pump  is  most  commonly  used  in  the  belief  that 
it  affords  a  ready  means  for  regulating  the  rate  and  temperature 
of  the  jacket  water  supply,  which  could  not  always  be  the  case 
with  a  mere  gravity  system.  Such,  however,  is  not  precisely  the 
case;  since  such  pumps,  being  generally  driven  direct  from  the 
motor,  operate  at  a  speed  varying  with  the  motor  speed.  Thus, 
on  starting  the  motor,  it  begins  pumping  cold  water  into  the 
jacket,  although  no  occasion  exists.  It  pumps  slowly  at  slow 
speeds,  although  the  motor  may  be  taking  large  charges  and 
and  heating  itself  rapidly,  as  when  ascending  steep  hills.  It  also 
pumps  rapidly  at  high  speeds,  although  the  wind  pressure  and 
cooling  effect  may  be  very  great,  as  on  smooth  roads.  Could 
such  circulation  pumps  be  always  used  in  connection  with  a 
thermostat,  in  order  to  operate  to  the  even  regulation  of  the 
motor  temperature,  the  results  would  be  much  more  favorable. 

In  order  to  prevent  freezing  the  jacket  water,  when  the  engine 
is  not  in  operation  in  cold  weather,  solutions  are  used,  notably 
of  glycerine  and  of  calcium  chloride  (Ca  CI*).  The  proportions 
for  the  former  solution  are  equal  parts  of  water  and  glycerine, 
by  weight;  for  the  latter,  approximately,  one-half  gallon  of  water 
to  eight  pounds  Ca  Cr,  or  a  saturated  solution  at  60**,  Fahren- 
heit. This  solution  (Ca  CI*  +  6  H*  O)  is  then  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  water,  gallon  for  gallon.  Many  persons  complain  that 
Ca  CI*  corrodes  t^e  metal  parts,  but  this  warning  need  do  no 
more  than  urge  the  automobilist  to  use  only  the  chemically  pure 
§alt,  carefully  avoiding  the  "chloride  of  lime"  (Ca  O  CI*). 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX. 

ON   FUEL  MIXTURES  AND  THE  CONDITIONS  RESULTING  FROM 

COMBUSTION   OF  THE  CHARGE. 

Causes  of  Imperfect  Combustion. — In  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  gas  engine  efficiency  thus  far  given,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  the  cause  and  consequences  of  imperfect 
combustion,  which,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  is  a  fertile 
source  of  irregular  action  and  loss  of  power.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  important  to  consider  the  matter  of  proper  proportions  of 
air  and  gas  in  the  fuel  mixture,  since  too  much  or  too  little  of 
either  element  results  in  weak  explosion.  Practically,  this  is  a 
question  of  proper  carburization,  and  may  be  determined  by  ex- 
perience quite  as  efficiently  as  by  calculations.  In  the  second 
place,  sufficient  compression  of  the  fuel  gas  should  be  provided 
for,  in  order  that,  despite  the  presence  of  the  exhausted  products 
of  previous  combustion,  there  may  be  an  adequate  mixture  of 
the  charge,  giving  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  throughout.  The 
result  of  an  uniform  mixture  is  to  provide  one  condition  of  rapid 
firing,  since  the  gradual  and  partial  combustion,  so  frequently 
a  source  of  annoyance  and  lost  efficiency  in  gas  engines,  comes 
directly  from  imperfect  mixture  under  compression.  This 
brings  us  to  the  third  point — what  method  of  firing  is  the  most 
efficient  in  securing  the  quickest  possible  combustion?  The 
first  point  involves  several  important  considerations,  which  we 
will  now  proceed  to  touch  briefly ;  the  second  is  largely  a  matter 
of  structural  proportions,  after  the  question  of  proper  mixture 
has  been  determined,  as  is  indicated  by  much  already  said;  the 
third  will  be  fully  discussed  under  the  head  of  firing  devices. 

The  Theory  of  Fuel  flixtures. — The  object  of  mixing  at- 
mospheric air  with  the  fuel  gas  is  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of 
oxygen  to  enable  combustion  to  take  place.  All  oils  and  spirits 
may  be  ignited  and  burned  at  the  proper  temperature,  differing 
for  each  particular  substance,  if  that  temperature  be  produced 
where  air  can  circulate  freely.  At  certain  definite  temperatures 
^uch  liquids  rive  off  inflammable  vapors,  and  at  a  somewhat 
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higher  point  may  be  ignited  and  burned  themselves.  The  first 
point  is  called  the  Hash  point;  the  second,  the  fire  point.  However, 
when  shut  off  from  air  supply,  neither  the  vapor,  so  formed,  nor 
the  liquid  itself  may  be  ignited.  This  is  the  reason  why  that  oil 
vapor  may  be  fed  into  the  superheated  combustion  chamber  of 
the  Homsby-Akroyd  engine,  as  already  described,  and  fail  to 
explode  until,  by  the  completion  of  the  compression  stroke,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  has  been  mixed  with  it. 

In  order  to  illustrate,  the  following  list  of  several  familiar  hy- 
drocarbons, together  with  their  flash  and  fire  points,  is  quoted 
from  a  well-known  authority : 

Flash  Point.     Fire  Point. 

Commercial  brandy    69  92 

whiskey   72  96 

gin    72  loi 

Kerosene  (average  quality) 73  104 

Petroleum  (high  test) 1 10-120  140-160 

Proportions  of  Fuel  ilixtures. — In  the  free  air  the  only 
point  to  be  considered  is  the  required  temperature  for  flashing 
or  firing,  since  atmospheric  circulation  will  always  supply  the 
full  amount  of  oxygen  for  combustion.  In  a  gas  engine  cylin- 
der, closed  from  the  outer  air,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  much 
air  must  be  admitted.  The  most  efficient  proportions  of  air  and 
gas,  mixed  to  give  a  perfect  combustion  in  a  closed  cylinder  may 
be  considered  a  matter  in  many  respects  relative  to  the  kind  of 
gas  employed — some  gases  require  more,  some  less,  for  the  best 
effects  from  combustion.  In  general,  however,  the  data  on  coal 
gas  may  be  taken  as  typical  for  most  fuels  available  in  ordinary 
gas-engine  service.  With  this  fuel  the  figures  for  efficiency 
range  between  6  to  i  and  11  to  i  for  air  and  gas,  respectively. 
That  is  to  say,  with  a  mixture  of  about  5  to  i  or  of  about  12  to  i, 
for  example,  the  effective  pressure  due  to  combustion — if  com- 
bustion is  possible  at  all — shows  a  marked  falling  off,  which  con- 
tinues thereafter  as  the  proportion  of  air  in  the  mixture  is  di- 
minished or  increased.  Between  the  efficient  extremes,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  found  that,  although  the  actual  indicated  ex- 
plosion pressure  decreases  in  ratio  with  the  increased  percentage 
of  air  m  the  mixture,  the  efficiencv  steadilv  increases  until  the 
point  of  II  to  1  is  approximated.    This  fagt  is  explained  by  as- 
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Fio.  800.— Gas  Engine  Indicator  Cards.  The  first  dlaipram  is  an  average  good  card,  show- 
ing, however,  some  slight  fluctuations  in  tlie  iines.  The  explosion  line  is  from  C  to 
A.;  the  expansion,  from  A.  to  B;  the  exhaust  at  B.  The  suction  strolce  ^nerally 
approximates  the  atmospheric  line,  from  which  the  curve  of  compression  rises  to  O. 

The  second  diagram  is  from  an  engine  running  under  half  load;  the  tliird  from  one  at  full 
load.  Both  exhibit  the  variations  in  the  expansion  curve,  usually  attributed  to  con- 
secutive explosions.  The  second  and  third  cards  are  composites  of  three  suQoesviTe 
strokes  each. 
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Suming  that,  in  increasing  the  proportion  of  air  in  the  mixture, 
the  temperature  per  unit  of  gas  is  raised,  although  the  tempera- 
ture per  unit  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  lowered.  Since, 
therefore,  the  gas  itself  is  the  sole  agent  of  efficiency — the  con- 
dition necessary  to  explosion  being  all  that  is  furnished  by  tL. 
admixture  of  air — the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  air  in  the 
charge,  up  to  the  specified  limit,  increases  the  total  efficiency, 
even  though  lowering  the  pressure  of  the  explosion. 

5ome  Results  of  Imperfect  Compression. — On  account  of 
another  consideration,  the  proper  proportion  of  air  and  gas  for 
a  given  case  is  important,  and,  when  combined  with  an  ade- 
quately adjusted  f  ompression,  is  a  factor  in  promoting  efficiency. 
This  refers  to  the  fact  that,  as  shown  by  numerous  indicator  dia- 
grams, the  firing  of  the  whole  mass  of  gas,  contained  in  cylin- 
der, is  not  always  an  instantaneous  process — some  diagrams 
showing  several  consecutive  explosions,  of  decreasing  effect  to  be 
sure,  which  tend  to  make  the  action  of  the  engine  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.  This  effect  has  been  ascribed  to  a  "defective  mix- 
ture," but  such  could  not  be  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  phenomena, 
since  alone,  it  would  rather  occasion  an  explosion  of  insufficient 
pressure,  if  any  explosion  at  all.  The  truth  is  that  the  mixture, 
in  such  cases,  is  defective  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  contain 
sufficient  oxygen  to  the  total  bulk  to  produce  perfect  ignition, 
in  view  of  the  presence  of  burned  out  gases  in  the  clearance.  As 
described  by  some  writers  on  the  subject,  these  residua  of  pre- 
vious combustions  develop  the  tendency  to  stratify  the  mixture, 
and,  unless  the  air  is  in  proper  preponderence  to  the  percentage 
of  pure  fuel  gas,  or,  unless  the  compression  ratio  is  adjusted  to 
produce  adequate  blending  of  the  inflammable  elements,  the  re- 
sult will  be  several  explosions,  as  the  successive  layers  of  gas, 
separated  by  unburnable  products,  become  ignited.  Among  other 
elements  that  combine  to  promote  the  conditions  just  specified 
are  certain  chemical  changes,  giving  rise  to  gases  of  high  fire 
temperatures,  or  causing  shrinkage  in  the  proportion  of  good 
fuel  mixture  in  the  cylinder.  Defective  or  inferior  firing  devices 
are  also  liable  to  produce  slow  and  irregular  combustion. 

As  many  of  the  conditions  of  gas  engine  operation  seem  to  be 
somewhat  uncertain,  in  the  minds  of  even  prominent  authorities, 
it  is  only  fair  that  we  quote  several  opinions  contrary  to  those  a!- 
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ready  stated.  A  well-known  designer  and  manufacturer  of 
vehicle  motors,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  denies  the  theory  of 
"stratification"  of  the  charge  with  the  residua  of  previous  com- 
bustions, asserting  that  the  indicator  diagram  phenomena, 
usually  attributed  to  several  successive  explosions,  are  due 
rather  "to  irregularities  of  the  indicator  or  to  vibrations  of  the 
gas  in  the  indicator  piping,  and  not  to  variations  in  the  rate  of 
combustion."  He  also  deprecates  the  importance  given  by 
some  writers  to  the  efficiency  of  a  high  compression  in  produc- 
ing a  better  blending  of  the  fuel  mixture,  attributing  the  good 
results,  apparently  thus  obtained,  to  the  time  occupied  in  mak- 
ing the  compression,  which  also  serves  to  perfect  the  mixture, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  compression  produces  heat,  thus  also 
promoting  readiness  of  ignition. 
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rnQ.  301.— The  Benz  Exhauiit  MufUcr.  The  arrows  indicate  the  coui-se  of  the  expanding 
exhaust  products.  Entering  at  the  left,  they  pass  throuf^h  the  perforations  in  the 
tube;  thence  through  the  smaller  tube  in  the  larger  chamber;  again  through  the  per- 
forations in  the  right-hand  section  of  the  tube,  and  to  atmosphere.  The  breaking-up 
of  the  gas  in  expansion  silences  the  noise  of  its  exhaust  to  atmosphere. 

Defective    Combustion:    Advatitacres    of    5cavenirirtir« — In 

addition  to  the  irregularities  of  action,  just  enumerated,  the  pres- 
ence of  burned  out  gases  in  the  clearance  operates  effectually 
to  reduce  both  the  pressure  and  temperature  of  combustion  by 
several  per  cent.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  comparing  the 
figures  for  explosion  pressures  and  temperatures  of  scavenging 
and  non-scavenging  gas  engines  of  the  same  proportions.  For 
although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  figures  for  compression 
pressure  and  temperature  are  higher  for  non-scavenging,  or  or- 
dinary, gas  engines  than  for  the  other  variety,  due.  as  has  been 
asserted,  to  the  recompression  of  burned  products  in  the  one  en- 
gine, or  else  to  the  use  of  cooling  air  currents  to  expel  these  in 
the  other^  the  case  is  directly  reversed  at  the  moment  of  ex- 
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plosion.  From  this  fact,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  a  scav- 
enging engine  should  be  the  more  effective,  as  securing  the  bet- 
ter ignition  of  the  charge  and  as  permitting  the  loss  of  less  heat 
in  proportion  to  the  total  of  units  generated.  The  principle  has 
been  adopted  successfully  with  several  well-known  types  of  sta- 
tionary gas  engine,  although,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain, 
few,  if  any,  attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  it  to  use  in  motor 
vehicles. 

Its  inefficiency  in  this  connection  would  arise  from  several 
conditions,  prominent  among  which  would  be  the  added  compli- 
cation necessary  to  the  end  of  eliminating  the  burned  gases  under 
high  speed  conditions  and  the  uncertainty  involved,  with  the 
constantly  recurring  danger  of  thus  lowering,  rather  than  raising, 
the  value  of  the  charge  by  irregular  variation  of  the  mixture. 
Also  the  rate  of  jacket  water  consumption  would  always  be 
greater  owing  to  higher  temperatures.  The  force  of  these  re- 
marks may  be  understood  when  we  consider  that  the  most  usual 
and  practical  method  of  scavenging  a  gas  engine  cylinder  is  to 
drive  out  the  burned  residua  by  admitting  a  current  of  fresh  air 
into  the  clearance.  The  method  of  extending  the  sweep  of  the 
piston  clear  to  the  rear  end  of  the  combustion  chamber,  so  as  to 
expel  the  contents  mechanically,  was  used  with  success  on  the 
Atkinson  variable  stroke  gas  engine,  now  no  longer  manufac- 
tured, also  on  the  Diesel  engine,  but  it  is  the  least  economical 
procedure,  owing  principally  to  the  necessity  of  using  a  plane 
surface  cylinder  head  instead  of  one  of  segmental  profile,  and 
some  such  complicated  mechanical  devices,  as  were  used  in  the 
Atkinson  cycle.  The  fresh  air  method  requires  only  that  the 
crank  case  be  used  as  a  pump  chamber  for  the  air. 

Data  on  Scavencrinsr  Cylinder. — In  order  to  show  how 
that  the  burned  out  gases  in  the  clearance  operate  to  lower  the 
explosion  efficiency,  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  again  from 
the  "Power  Quarterly"  treatise  already  mentioned.  Here  the 
following  occurs :  "The  difference  due  to  the  presence  of  burned 
gases  is  considerable.  A  mixture  of  9  to  i,  with  no  burned  gases 
present,  gives  a  rise  of  about  2,373  degrees ;  the  same  mixture, 
compressed  with  the  burned  gases  of  a  previous  explosion  in  a 
clearance  of  41  2-3  per  cent,  of  the  cylinder  volume  gives  a  rise 
of  only  about  1,843  degrees. 
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"The  resulting  temperatures  of  explosion  in  the  two  cases  do 
not  differ  so  greatly  as  the  rise  in  temperature,  because  the 
scavenging  engine  starts  from  a  lower  initial  temperature  and 
the  rise  during  compression  is  not  so  great.  For  example,  as- 
sume an  engine  with  3.4  compression  ratio,  running  scavenging 
with  an  initial  pressure  of  13.2  pounds  and  an  initial  temperature 
of  580°;  and  suppose  a  similar  engine  running  plain,  with  13.2 
pounds  initial  pressure  and  600'  initial  temperature.  The  results 
are  compared  below  on  the  basis  of  a  9  to  i  mixture : 

Ordinary.     Scavengfing. 

Initial  temperature   600  580 

Compression  temperature   921  858 

Rise  in  temperature  by  explosion 1.843  2,373 

Temperature  of  explosion 2,764  3^3' 


and  End  TIew  of  an  EIDclent  American  HufBer.  The  muffler  conslsta 
or  a.  wploa  or  chambers  formed  by  si;K*iia.  perroratcd  altcmately  at  top  and  base,  ao 
that  the  expanding  eihauat  RSa  follovrs  the  course  indicated  by  the  arrows;  their 
paAftaf^  through  the  perforated  aoctioikB  Herving  to  break  It  up  and  HllBdce  tbe  nolae 
due  lo  iU  pr«s*are. 

"In  this  comparison  the  difference  in  the  rise  of  temperature 
is  nearly  29  per  cent.,  while  the  difference  between  the  explosion 
temperatures  of  the  two  engines  is  only  scant  17  per  cent.  A 
better  comparison  may  be  had  by  considering  the  pressures; 
these  figure  out  as  follows : 

Ordinary.     Scavenging. 

Initial   pressure    13.2  13.2 

Compression  pressure 68.86  66.4 

Explosion  pressure 206.65  250.0 

"Thus,  the  scavenging  engine  shows  a  maximum  temperature 
about  17  per  cent,  hig^her  than  the  other  engine,  while  its  maxi- 
mum pressure  is  a  trifle  over  21  per  cent,  greater 

While  excessive  explosion  pressures  are  not  desirable,  it  is  clearly 
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advantageous,  within  practical  limits,  to  increase  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  forward  pressure  and  that  of  compression, 
because  it  increases  the  area  of  the  indicator  diagram.'  And  as 
this  result  is  obtained  by  scavenging,  without  consuming  any 
more  gas,  the  superiority  of  a  scavenging  engine  is  obvious." 

Exhaust  Losses  in  Heat  and  Power, — Having  followed 
the  operation  of  a  gas  engine  through  its  entire  cycle,  discussing 
the  several  conditions  of  efficiency  and  the  causes  of  lost  power, 
it  is  proper  to  touch  briefly  on  another  notable  cause  of  waste, 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  gas  engine  treatises.  This  re- 
fers to  the  expulsion  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  heat  and 
power  units  through  the  exhaust.  According  to  average  experi- 
ence, there  seems  to  be  no  practical  method  of  utilizing  any  of 


Fio.  908.— The  "  Loomis  "  Muffler.  The  exhaust  enters  the  central  tube  at  the  riffht-hand 
end,  passing'  out  through  slits  shoirn  in  its  side  to  the  main  chamber,  Where  it  is 
passed  through  a  number  of  len^hs  of  tubing'.  Leaving  these  it  emerges  to  atmos- 
phere through  another  set  of  tube  lengtlis. 

the  elements  thus  thrown  to  waste,  unless  we  resort  to  contriv- 
ances for  "compounding"  the  cylinders,  somewhat  after  the  plan 
of  the  double  and  triple  expansion  steam  engines.  The  principal 
reason  why  this  loss  may  not  be  avoided  is  that,  as  the  gas,  after 
explosion  may  not  be  expanded  so  as  to  stand  at  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  completion  of  the  power  stroke — ^the  expansion 
line  then  standing  generally  about  or  above  the  figure  indicated 
for  compression  pressure — it  is  necessary  to  open  the  exhaust  be- 
forethe  completion  of  the  stroke.  This  opening  point  is  generally 
about  J  stroke.  Were  the  engine  otherwise  geared,  and  the  pis- 
ton allowed  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the  expanding  gas  through 
its  full  stroke,  the  gas  retained  until  that  time  would  not  exhaust 
fast  enough  to  avoid  buffing  the  piston  on  its  return  sweep, 
since  through  an  appreciable  distance  the  continued  expansion 
would  balance  the  rate  of  escape  through  the  exhaust  valve. 
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The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  check  the  speed  and  power  of  the 
engine,  with  the  result  of  absorbing  about  as  much  power  as 
would  on  the  other  plan  be  turned  to  waste. 

The  Variation  of  the  Curve  of  Bxpaiulon. — The  reason 
given  for  the  variation  from  the  compression  line  of  the  curve  of 
expansion  following  explosion  is  that  the  combustion  is  not  only 
not  instantaneous,  but  continues  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  stroke,  thus  constantly  keeping  up  the  temperature  and  press- 
ure, which  would,  otherwise,  tend  to  fall  regularly  from  maxi- 
mum to  atmosphere.    Thus  the  expansion  line  does  not  meet 


path  deKribed  by  the'to^le- Jointed  cnMt  conDection8.'tiid  the  path  of 

the  compression  line  at  the  end  point  of  the  stroke,  as  should  be 
the  case  under  theoretically  perfect  conditions,  with  the  result 
that  the  exhaust  valve  must  be  opened  before  the  completion  of 
the  stroke,  as  above  stated.  An  interesting  approximation  of  this 
standard  is  found  in  the  .-Atkinson  cycle  scavenging  engine,  which, 
on  account  of  certain  mechanical  peculiarities  of  construction,  is 
able  to  expand  the  charge  from  185  pounds  at  explosion  to  10 
pounds,  gauge,  at  the  completion  of  the  power  stroke.  In  this 
machine  the  piston  rod  is  connected  to  a  double  toggle  joint,  as 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  with  the  result  that  the 
piston  makes  its  four  strokes  in  a  single  revolution  of  the  fly- 
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wheel,  giving  a  suction  stroke  through  about  one-half  the  sweep 
length,  a  return  compression  stroke  to  a  point  about  5-6  the 
sweep,  an  impulse  stroke  from  that  point  clear  forward,  and  an 
exhausting  stroke  from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder.  As  claimed 
in  a  published  description,  the  working  effects  are  that:  "The 
clearance  space  beyond  the  terminal  exhaust  position  of  the  pis- 
ton is  so  small  that,  practically,  the  products  of  combustion  are 
entirely  swept  out  of  the  cylinder  during  the  exhaust  stroke,  so 
that  each  incoming  charge  has  the  full  explosive  strength  due 
to  the  mixture  used. 

"It  is  also  possible  to  expand  the  exploded  charge  to  such  a 
volume  that  the  terminal  pressure  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  and  that,  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  charge,  the 


Fio.  806.— Indicator  Card  for  the  Atkinson  Variable  Stroke  Four-Part  "Two-Cycle"  Qas 

EnfTlne. 

greatest  possible  pressure  will  be  attained  at  the  commencement 
of  the  expansion.'* 

The  accompanying  indicator  card  of  an  Atkinson  engine,  of 
18  I.  H.  P.,  working  at  130  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  mean 
pressure  of  49  pounds,  shows  the  excellent  results  achieved  by 
thus  varying  the  length  of  the  several  strokes.  But  such  a 
procedure  is  impossible  in  the  ordinary  four-cycle  engine,  which 
finds  the  only  available  method  of  securing  approximately  com- 
plete combustion  in  varying  the  proportions  of  the  fuel  mixture, 
and  by  scavenging  the  cylinder. 

The  Ratio  of  Expansion. — As  may  be  readily  understood, 
the  practice  of  opening  the  exhaust  valve  at  about  \  power  stroke 
gives  one  reason  why  that  the  expansion  ratio  differs  so  greatly 
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from  the  compression  ratio,  with  which,  theoretically,  it  should 
be  identical.  On  the  Atkinson  cycle  this  correspondence  is 
practically  realized,  but  with  engines  constructed  on  the  Otto 
cycle  it  represents  the  quotient  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
total  cylinder  content  (clearance  plus  piston  sweep)  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  stroke  and  clearance  content,  left  behind  the  piston 
at  the  moment  the  exhaust  opens,  by  the  cubic  content  of  the 
clearance.    This  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula: 

^    _  ^  "I"   c"  _  Volume  of  Expansion 
B       ~  Volume  of  Clearance 

in  which  Er  is  the  ratio  of  expansion. 

C     "  the  total  cylinder  content. 

B    "  the  combustion  chamber  or  clearance  content. 

n  "  the  numerator  expressing  the  portion  of  the  cyl- 
inder content  left  behind  the  piston  at  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
haust. 

Data  on  Losses  by  the  Exhaust. — In  the  process  of  ex- 
hausting, the  burned  gases  issue  from  the  cylinder;  first  place, 
largely  under  their  own  force  of  expansion,  which  continues 
down  to  atmospheric  pressure ;  secondly,  after  the  change  of 
stroke,  under  the  force  of  the  returning  piston.  The  pressures 
and  temperatures  thus  voided  are,  of  course,  in  proportion,  first 
place,  to  the  figures  realized  in  explosion,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
expansion  ratio  of  the  particular  cylinder  under  test.  Both  are 
found  to  decrease  with  increasing  ratios.  Thus,  under  ordinary 
conditions  with  engines  driven  by  illuminating  gas,  an  explosion 
temperature  of  3,000  and  an  explosion  pressure  of  250  for  a  ratio 
of  3  give  an  exhaust  temperature  of  2,158  and  an  exhaust  pres- 
sure of  59.9 ;  for  a  ratio  of  3.5  they  give  2,060  and  49.0 ;  for  a  ratio 
of  4  they  give  1,979  ^"d  41.2 ;  for  a  ratio  of  5  they  give  1,851  and 
30.8 ;  for  a  ratio  of  6  they  give  1,752  and  24.3. 

In  order  to  fully  describe  the  situations  involved,  we  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  again  from  the  treatise  already  referred  to 
in  several  connections.    Here  we  have  it  that : 

"The  compression  ratio  ranges  in  present  practice  from  3  to  4; 
with  the  former  ratio  the  exhaust  pressure  is  never  less  than  35.7 
pounds,  and  with  the  latter  24.7  pounds,  absolute,  and  it  is  usually 
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around  45  pounds  for  one  and  30  for  the  other,  as  the  explosion 
pressure  is  generally  180  to  200.  So  that  there  is  a  waste  usually 
of  15  to  30  pounds  available  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  power 
stroke.  And,  as  the  explosion  temperature  is  almost  always 
around  2,500  and  is  frequently  near  3,000,  the  temperature  of 
the  exhaust  is  generally  from  1,600  to  1,900 — say  1,760  average, 
or  1,300**  by  thermometer  scale.  This  means  that  if  the  outdoor 
temperature  is  70**,  a  difference  of  1,230**  is  thrown  away.  And 
as  the  specific  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion  averages  .26, 
every  pound  of  exhaust  gas  emitted  at  1,300°  F.  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  70°  means  throwing  away  1,230 x. 26=  319.8  heat  units, 

or  3 19.8  X  778  =  248,804  foot  pounds  of  energy 

"Suppose  we  assume  an  expansion  ratio  of  5.8,  in  order  to  get 
a  great  expansion,  and  a  compression  ratio  of  6.  Then  assume 
an  ordinary  engine,  because  the  effect  of  explosion  is  not  so  great 
and  a  mixture  of  12  volumes  of  air  to  i  of  gas,  because  that  is 
the  weakest  reliable  mixture.  Starting  with  the  highest  practi- 
cal initial  temperature,  660**,  and  the  lowest  practical  initial  press- 
ure, 13,  the  following  results  are  obtained: 

Pressure.    Temperature. 

Initial    13  660 

Compression   146  1,236 

Rise 1,755 

Explosion 353  2,991 

Exhaust   35.9  1,765 

On  Compounding:  Qas  Bni^ine  Cylinders. — ^The  enormous 
waste,  as  indicated  by  the  figures  given  above,  which  show  that 
over  7.5  horse-power  per  pound  of  fuel  gas  goes  through  the  ex- 
haust valves,  is  a  good  argument  for  seeking  some  device  to 
utilize  at  least  a  part  of  this  lost  energy.  The  Atkinson  cycle 
engine,  as  described  above,  seems  to  fill  many  of  the  requirements 
in  this  respect  for  stationary  engines,  but  for  motor  carriage  pur- 
poses compounding  seems  to  be  the  most  available  system  at 
present  under  consideration.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  at 
considerable  length  in  magazines  devoted  to  motor  carriage  in- 
terests, and  an  engine  embodying  the  proposed  requirements  has 
been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Crossley  and  Atkinson  in  England. 
This  motor,  shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration,  consists 
briefly  of  three  cylinders — two  primary,  or  high  pressure,  be^ 
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tween  which  is  a  secondary,  or  low  pressure,  cylinder.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  low  pressure  cylinder  is  about  twice  that  of  either  of 
the  high  pressure  cylinders,  thus  allowing  the  exhaust  gas  to 
expand  very  nearly  to  asmospheric  pressure,  when  fed  into  it 
from  either  of  the  others.  The  crank  shaft  is  so  arranged  that, 
while  the  two  low  pressure  pistons  are  at  the  dead  end  of  the  in- 
stroke — the  one,  of  compression,  the  other,  of  exhaust,  tor  exam- 
ple— the  low  pressure  piston  is  at  the  dead  end  of  its  out-stroke, 
or  power-stroke.    Thus  the  exhaust  gas  is  fed  to  the  low  press- 


.    -  -.  ,- i   The  twoend  cTltnde™  are 

high  priiBaure;  the  central  one.  low  premure.  Tbeexhauat  from  tho  two  hleh.premure 
cylinders  is  admitted,  alternately,  to  the  low-preB>iire  i^ylmder  by  the  pbton  TBlre, 
operated  by  the  crank  and  rotatlnii  shaft  shown  at  the  left.    The  exhaust  from  Ihe 


admitted,  altemalely.  to  tho  low-preB>iire  eylmd 
tbe  crank  and  rotating  shaft  shown  at  the  left. 
I  cylinder  possai  upward  through  the  port  at  Its  to 


ure  cylinder  from  both  high  pressure  cylinders  alternately,  and 
it  performs  a  power-stroke  once  in  each  revolution  of  the  fly- 
wheel, always  alternately  to  either  of  the  others.  As  may  be 
seen  from  examination  of  the  drawing,  connection  between  the 
high  pressure  and  low  pressure  cylinders  is  had  by  means  of  a 
triple  piston  valve  moved  longitudinally  on  a  secondary  shaft  and 
so  arranged  that  pure  atmospheric  air  may  be  admitted  to  the 
centre  cylinder,  when  either  of  the  others  mjsses  fire.    Compound 


^ 
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gas  engines,  made  by  other  engineers,  have  the  cranks  geared 
at  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  total  revolution,  instead  of  at  iSo"*, 
as  in  the  one  shown.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  make  the  vol- 
ume of  the  low  pressure  cylinder  at  least  three  times  that  of  either 
of  the  others,  but  this  seems  excessive  from  the  fact  that  the 
expanding  gas  fed  into  it  would  expand  to  a  point  below  atmos- 
phere. The  editor  of  the  "Horseless  Age"  gives  a  formula  dem- 
onstrating this,  as  follows : 


■  ■ '  o 


in  which  P  is  the  initial  low-pressure  pressure,  V,  the  initial  low- 
pressure  volume,?^, the  final  pressure, at  the  end  of  the  low-press- 
ure power-stroke,  V^,  the  final  volume  at  the  same  point,  and  y, 
the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at  constant  pressure  to  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  which  is  about  1.5  for  gasoline 
exhaust.  Then,  taking  as  the  value  of  P  the  average  of  55 
pounds,  absolute,  with  1-3  as  the  value  of  the  fraction  because  the 
ratio  of  the  cylinders  is  i  to  3,  we  have 

P*    =  55    (  -  I        =     10.6  absolute. 


0  = 


The  result  shows  a  pressure  of  about  four  pounds  below  atmos- 
phere, which,  although  indicating  a  very  complete  utilization  of 
exhaust  gas,  involves  a  cut-off  of  the  efficient  power  before  the 
completion  of  the  stroke,  unless  a  compound  gas  engine  be 
operated  with  some  kind  of  vacuum-producing  condenser,  such 
as  is  so  important  an  item  with  triple  and  quadruple  expansion 
steam  engines.  How  such  an  adjunct  to  a  gas  engine  would 
operate,  and  what  would  be  its  construction,  we  need  not  pause 
to  inquire  here. 

The  Advantages  from  Compounding:. — In  addition  to  econ- 
omy in  heat  efficiency,  which  is  the  primary  object  of  compound- 
ing a  gas  engine,  two  other  important  ends  are  achieved.  In  the 
first  place,  the  muffler,  or  exhaust  silencer,  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  since,  as  in  the  compound  steam  engine  the  highly  expand- 
ed exhaust  products  issue  to  the  air  without  noise.  This  is  a  de- 
cided advantage ;  for,  since  the  principle  of  a  muffler  involves  in^- 
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posing  obstacles,  so  as  to  break  up  the  full  force  of  the  gas  as  it 
expands,  it  furnishes  an  undesirable  back  pressure  that  absorbs  a 
goodly  part  of  the  output  power.  In  accompanying  diagrams  sev- 
eral types  of  efficient  muffler  have  been  shown,  but  as  the  ques- 
tion of  proportions  is  in  place  here  a  few  facts  will  be  given. ' 
As  indicated  by  Roberts,  the  formula  for  the  cubic  content  of  a 
muffler  best  calculated  to  save  power  gives  3.5  times  the  square 
of  the  cylinder  diameter  in  inches  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the 
piston  stroke  in  inches,  or 

M    =    3.5   D'   L. 

A  French  authority  states  that  an  engine  of  8  I.  H.  P.,  run- 
ning without  muffler,  gave  6.1  B.  H.  P.  at  967  revolutions  per 
minute,  but,  with  muffler,  gave  the  same  efficiency  only  on  1,012 
revolutions.  He  also  found  for  a  2.25  I.  H.  P.  engine  an  efficient 
output  of  2.16  at  2,015  revolutions  without  muffler,  and,  of  1.91 
at  2,057  revolutions  with  muffler,  claiming  a  loss  of  20  kilogram- 
meters,  or  145  foot  pounds  per  second. 

In  the  second  place,  a  compound  gas  engine  of  the  Crossley- 
Atkinson  type  presents  the  advantage  of  affording  a  steady  drive, 
as  in  a  steam  engine,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
fiy-wheel  to  "store  up"  power  sufficient  for  three  Jdle  strokes.  It 
is  probable  that,  as  motor  carriage  construction  approaches 
greater  perfection,  the  subject  of  compounding  will  come  in- 
creasingly to  the  front  on  account  of  these  and  other  advan- 
tages. 


"^ 
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GAS   ENGINE    EFFICIENCY,   AND    ITS    OPERATIVE    CONDITIONS. 

Conditions  of  Operation:  flaxlmuni  Efficiency. — Having 
now  set  forth  and  discussed  several  of  the  more  important  occa- 
sions of  lost  efficiency  in  gas  engines,  together  with  some  of  the 
methods  employed  to  neutralize  waste,  it  is  proper  to  consider 
briefly  the  conditions  of  efficiency  and  their  computation.  As 
may  be  readily  understood  from  the  facts  stated,  no  gas  engine 
can  realize  the  full  power,  which,  theoretically,  it  should  produce. 
Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  with  the  observance 
of  all  rules  and  the  use  of  all  means,  mechanical  and  otherwise, 
to  conserve  energy,  it  must  fall  below  the  figures  reached  by  cal- 
culation. Thus,  as  given  by  several  writers  on  gas  engines,  there 
are  at  least  four  different  equivalents  of  the  word,  efficiency: 
Maximum  theoretical  efficiency,  actual  heat  efficiency,  mean  effi- 
ciency and  mechanical  efficiency. 

The  maximum  theoretical  efficiency  assumes  perfect  conditions 
and  a  perfect  indicator  card  diagram,  showing  an  output  of  power 
equal  to  the  figures  realized  by  the  highest  explosion  pressure, 
with  instantaneous  and  complete  combustion  and  effective 
adiabatic  expansion  to  atmosphere  during  the  power-stroke.  It 
ir.  estimated,  therefore,  as  the  difference  between  the  explosion 
temperature,  absolute,  and  the  initial  temperature,  absolute — 
which  is  to  say  the  number  of  degrees  rise  from  initial  to  explo- 
sions-divided by  the  explosion  pressure.  Thus  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed as 

Rise  in   degrees         ^     T"-T'     ^     Efficiency. 


Explosion  temperature 

This  formula  holds  good  because,  on  the  theory  of  the  perfect 
gas  engine,  the  gas,  after  explosion,  should  be  expanded  to  at- 
mosphere, with  the  utilization  of  every  unit  of  heat,  or  the  re- 
turn to  the  initial  temperature.  The  efficient  figure,  therefore,  is 
the  rise  from  initial  to  explosion. 

Thus,  assuming  an  initial  temperature  of  660",  absolute,  and  an 

990 
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explosion  temperature    of   3,000°,    absolute,    we    have,  by  the 

formula, 

2340 

=     .78 

3000 

as  the  percentage  of  theoretical  efficiency  under  such  high  tem- 
peratures. 

Another  formula  calculates  the  maximum  theoretical  efficiency 
as  the  quotient  of  the  initial  temperature  and  the  rise  in  degrees 
absolute  to  the  explosion  point.    Thus  : 

^  =  .282  and  1-  .282  =  .718  per  cent. 
2340  ^ 

In  either  case,  however,  the  figures  would  be  modified  by  the 
fact  that  the  specific  heat  of  all  gases  differs  between  the  condi- 
tions of  constant  volume  and  constant  pressure.  Thus  the  speci- 
fic heat  at  constant  volume  for  a  12  to  i  mixture  of  air  and  coal 
gas  is  .1803,  and  for  constant  pressure,  .2526.    Their  ratio  is 

.2526 


.1803 


=  1.4 


Consequently,  to  obtain  the  most  exact  figures,  we  must  mul- 
tiply the  former  quotient  by  14  and  subtract  from  i,  as  before, 
to  discover  the  percentage.    Thus,  we  have  the  formula : 

1  _  1  4   ^^Q    =  1  —  (1.4  X  .282  =  .3948)  =  .6052 
^       ^•*2340  ^ 

as  the  percentage. 

The  Actual  Heat  Efficiency. — Owing  to  various  causes, 
partly  mechanical,  partly  physical,  as  already  discussed,  even 
tins  percentage  is  impossible  in  an  ordinary  four-cycle  engine; 
since  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  above  formula,  the  exploded 
gas  is  not  expanded  to  initial  pressure  and  temperature,  but  only 
to  a  much  higher  point  at  exhaust.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
above  formula,  we  divide  the  exhaust  temperature,  Fahrenheit, 
by  the  figure  for  internal  temperature  rise,  Fahrenheit,  multiply 
by  1.4  and  substract  product  from  unity.  Thus,  taking  1,500 
as  a  fair  average  temperature  at  exhaust,  we  have : 
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as  the  percentage  of  efficient  power  to  be  realized  from  an 
average  gas  engine  under  most  favorable  conditions.  The  maxi- 
mum theoretical  efficiency,  therefore,  is  impossible  in  practice, 
even  under  ideal  conditions ;  since  it  assumes  that  the  expansion 
line  of  the  indicator  diagram  is  perfectly  adiabatic,  which  is  to 
say,  indicating  an  expansion  without  loss  or  gain  of  heat  units, 
to  atmosphere.  The  figures  are  valuable,  most  largely,  as  indi- 
cating the  necessary  limitations  of  gas  engine  operation  and  con- 
struction. Some  of  the  best  gas  engines,  however,  give  an  indi- 
cated power-output  of  30  per  cent,  and  over,  according  to  claims 


haul™'        -■' 
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The  three  pyllndera  huve  common  mipply  anil  ethaiiHt  tubes 
"—  K  single  tbrottllne  link,  shown  at  the  top,  and  the  ieniling 


— some  assert  slightly  higher  figures — but,  even  with  this  low 
average  the  gas  engine  is  superior  to  the  steam  engine. 

Testing  by  the  Pyrometer — The  formulae  just  given  illustrate 
one  very  essential  point  in  gas-engine  operation,  which  is  that, 
given  the  temperature,  absolute,  at  the  moment  of  exhaust,  the 
efficiency  of  the  working  cycle  may  be  approximately  estimated; 
always,  of  course,  allowing  due  value  to  the  heat  losses  through 
the  cylinder  walls,  and  otherwise,  as  above  discussed.    The  heat 
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of  exhaust  averages  between  1,500**  and  1,900**,  absolute,  ac- 
cording to  the  compression  ratio,  which  determines  the  range  of 
temperature  rise  at  explosion ;  according  to  the  expansion  ratio, 
which  determines  the  range  of  effective  heat  and  power,  and, 
consequently,  according  to  the  temperature  of  explosion.  Of 
course,  such  high  temperatures  may  not  be  determined  by  an 
ordinary  thermometer;  for,  since  the  vaporizing  point  of  mer- 
cury is  at  675**  Fahrenheit,  no  rise  beyond  that  could  be  ade- 
quately measured.  Accordingly,  the  device  used  is  that  known 
as  a  pyrometer,  one  form  of  which  consists  of  an  electric  circuit 
containing  a  source  of  current,  a  galvanometer  and  an  iron  tube, 
enclosing  a  contact  of  an  electrode  of  platinum  and  an  electrode 
of  iridium.  When  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  temperature  of 
a  given  point  or  body  the  iron  tube  is  placed  thereat,  and  the 
heat,  causing  the  enclosed  platinum  and  iridium  to  expand,  in- 
creases the  electrical  pressure  of  the  contact.  ,  The  principle  in- 
volved is  that  by  increasing  the  pressure  in  this  manner  at  any 
part  of  the  circuit  increases  the  total  strength  of  the  conducted 
current.  Thus,  the  relative  increase  in  this  respect  may  be 
measured  in  the  galvanometer,  whose  readings,  within  thermo- 
metric  range,  have  already  been  determined  for  several  known 
temperatures,  enabling  the  discovery  of  the  ratio  on  which  the 
current  conductivity  of  the  circuit  increases  with  temperature  rise 
per  degree.  There  are  several  other  varieties  of  pyrometer, 
based  on  as  many  different  physical  and  mechanical  properties 
of  matter,  but  the  one  described — it  is  known  as  Chatelier's  pyro- 
meter after  its  inventor — seems  to  be  the  most  philosophic  and 
reliable. 

Heat  Efficiency:  Theoretical  and  Practical. — From  the  facts 
thus  far  set  forth  it  may  be  understood  that  the  actual  heat  effi- 
ciency, which  represents  "the  ratio  of  heat  turned  into  work  to  the 
total  heat  received  by  the  engine,"  furnishes  the  percentage  on 
which  is  based  the  calculations  for  "indicated  horse  power" 
(I.  H.  P.).  But,  on  account  of  the  unavoidable  waste  of  heat,  in 
the  first  place,  and  of  power,  in  the  second  place,  in  producing 
and  maintaining  the  conditions  of  operation  within  the  cylinder — 
in  keeping  the  temperature  within  operative  limits,  and  in  over- 
coming the  physical  inertia  of  the  moving  parts — the  indicated 
horse  power  is  always  much  greater  than  the  delivered  horse 
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power  (D.  H.  P.)  or  brake  horse  power  (B.  H.  P.),  when  both 
are  stated  in  terms  of  heat  units  consumed.  Owing  to  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  gases  and  to  the  conditions  of  waste,  which  re- 
duce the  expansion  line  from  the  theoretical  adiabatic  to  a  figure 
very  different,  the  total  efficiency,  as  we  have  seen,  falls  from  ^2 
per  cent,  to  26  per  cent.  The  greatest  possible  available  percent- 
age, however,  due  to  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to  ideal 
conditions,  would  represent  a  mean  between  these.  Conse- 
quently, we  may  derive  the  mean  theoretical  efficiency,  as  the  ratio 
between  the  actual  and  the  maximum  figures,  which  gives  us : 

Indicator  reading         2G 

=  —  =.361, 


Theoretical  efficiency       72 

as  the  figure  representing  the  greatest  possible  utilization  of  heat 
in  the  operation  of  a  gas  cylinder. 

flechanical  Efficiency  in  Heat  Units  — Similarly  also,  the 
fourth  head  of  efficiency,  the  mechanical  efficiency,  of  a  gas  engine, 
represents  the  ratio  between  the  delivered  horse  power,  as  found 
by  Prony  brake  or  dynamometer,  and  the  indicated  horse  power, 
the  difference  in  practice  being  the  power  lost  by  general  internal 
friction  of  the  engine.  Thus,  if  the  indicated  horse  power  is  10 
and  the  delivered  horse  power  is  8,  the  ratio  is  found  as  follows : 

D.IT.P.        8 

=  —  -  .80. 

I.  II.  P.        10 

To  state  this  in  terms  of  heat  expended,  we  find  that  one  horse 
power  is  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  and  that  778  foot-pounds 
equals  one  thermal  unit,  which  equation  expresses  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.  Whence,  one  horse  power  per  minute  equals 
42.42  thermal  units,  which  is,  by  the  hour  2,545  thermal  units. 
Then  10  H.  P.  equals  25,450  thermal  units  and  8  H.  P.  equals 
20,360  thermal  units.    Whence  we  have : 

20360 

=  .80. 

25450 
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If,  however,  lo  H.  P.,  or  25450  B.  T.  U.  per  hour  be  assumed 
equivalent  to  the  I.  H.  P.  of  a  given  engine,  wliich  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  fuel  efficiency  supplied  to  the  en- 
gine, we  have  it  that  the  total  theoretical  vaUie  of  the  fuel  should 
be  97,884.61  B.  T.  U.,  or  38.46  H.  P.  According  to  a  noted 
authority,  the  average  of  a  number  of  tests  of  gas  engines  is  as 
follows ; 

To  the  jacket  water 52  per  cent. 

To  loss  in  the  exhaus! 16    "       " 

To  loss  in  radiator,  etc 15     "       " 

To  useful  work  (D.  H.  P.) 17    "      " 


Fio,  306,— Four-CyliiKlfi'.  10  H.  P.  "  Burraln"  QiuiollDe  Engine  for  Uotor  Vehicle  Uk,  Tlie 
Kearing  of  Ibja  motor  ninilers  it  non-vlbratlnK,  anBuaranteed,  while,  by  the  "slilftiiig- 
9i|jarlf ''  HjBlem  of  eoveniiiig,  the  Hpiied  niuy  be  varial  frani  IW  to  I.5UD  R.  V.  H.  with- 
out chaneinf  the  motion  of  the  valvM,  T'hl*  in  an  eicecdin^rly  flexible  HVBtem  of 
Savt^mliig.  The  cyliniler  head  is  wnler-jaclietfil:  the  flring  stroke  in  the  four  cyllD- 
ers  lollowi  conBecutlvcly,  thu«  securing  perfect  balance:  the  inlet  VBiies  are  pwi- 
tlvaly  operated,  thus  enabling  a  wide  range  in  adJiiBtinR  fuel  charge  ratios.  On  ac- 
count of  the  four-ejilmler  positive  iKnitere,  the  engine  is  very  easy  to  start. 

This  shows  a  total  of  83  per  cent,  lost  for  efficient  mechanical 
work,  or  useful,  at  best,  only  for  maintaining  necessary  interior 
conditions.  Accepting  these  figures  as  fairly  typical,  we  find  for 
10  I.  H.  P.,  or  26  per  cent.,  a  total  of  97,884.61  thermal  units,  or 
38.46  H.  P.  by  the  hour,  theoretically  fed  to  the  cylinder  in  shape 
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of  fuel  mixture.    Giving  the  other  quantities  their  proper  thermal 
and  mechanical  equivalents,  we  have : 

52^=50899.9972  B.  T.  U.  =19.9992  H.  P. 
16^=15601.5376  B.  T.  U.=  6.1536  H.  P. 
15^=14682.6915  B.  T.  U.=  5.7890  H.  P. 
17^=16640.3837  B.  T.  U.=  6.5382  H.  P. 


100       97884.6100  38.4600. 

This  example,  drawn  from  actual  averages,  represents  only  6J 
B.  H.  P.  on  lo  I.  H.  P.,  but  in  general  practice  the  figures  are 
usually  given  as  about  8  to  lo. 

Another  authority,  as  quoted  by  several  writers,  finds  the  fol- 
lowing results  from  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  125  H.  P.  gas 
engine:  At  full  load  26  per  cent,  of  the  heat  energy  becomes 
converted  info  mechanical  energy,  44  per  cent,  lost  through  the 
exhaust  and  by  radiation  and  30  per  cent,  absorbed  by  the  jacket 
water.  At  three-quarter  load,  the  figures  become  25,  38  and  37 
per  cent,  respectively;  at  one-quarter  load,  18,  28,  54,  and,  when 
running  free,  10,  32  and  58  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that 
the  percentage  of  loss  through  the  exhaust  increases  as  the  jacket 
loss  decreases.    Other  recorded  tests  show  similar  figures. 

To  discover  the  calorific  value  of  a  gas  by  the  cubic 
foot,  or  by  any  other  unit  of  cubic  or  weight  measure,  the  fol- 
lowing formula  has  been  laid  down  for  determination  by  the  cubic 
amount  consumed  in  raising  the  temperature  of  water  by  the  de- 
gree: 

WT 

H= , 

G 

in  which  H  is  the  calorific  value ; 

W  "     "    quantity  of  water  by  volume ; 
T    ".   "    difference  in  temperature  of  the  water  sup- 
plied and  the  water  heated ; 
G    "     "    quantity  of  gas,  in  cubic  feet,  required  to  raise 
the  water  to  the  given  temperature. 
Supposing  that  in  a  given  case,  W  is  equal  to  i  liter  (.22  gal- 
lon) ;  T  is  equal  to  18,  or  the  difference  between  2y'',  the  acquired 
temperature,  and  9**,  the  initial  temperature  of  the  water ;  and  G, 
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as  measured  by  a  gas  meter,  or  other  suitable  method,  equals  .190  , 

cubic  foot.    Then : 

1X18  i 

H= =94.73  thermal  unite. 

.190 

as  the  gross  calorific  value  per  cubic  foot  of  the  particular  mix- 
ture of  gas  and  air  used  for  the  experiment.  The  net  value  is  ; 
usually  estimated  at  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  gross  for  most 
fuel  gases,  as  found  by  the  average  of  calorimeter  tests. 
Whence,  since  15  per  cent,  of  94.73  is  about  14.21,  the  net 
value  here  is  80.52  calories,  which  indicates  the  percentage  of 
heat  units  actually  efficient  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
water. 

Calorific  Value  of  Fuels. — ^As  given  by  reliable  authorities, 
the  calorific  value  of  several  common  hydrocarbon  fuels,  as  ex- 
pressed in  thermal  units,  is  as  follows : 

Per  Pound.    Per  Cubic  Foot. 

Marsh  gas  (C  H*) 23,594  1,051 

Benzine  (C  H*) 18,448  

Benzine  (C  H") 18,448  

Acetylene  (C  H") 21,492  868 

Ethylene  (C*  H*) 21430  1,677 

Natural  gas 480  to  590 

Illuminating  coal  gas 620  to  950 

Water  gas  (average) 710 

Having  ascertained  these  facts,  we  are  prepared  to  determine 
the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine,  or  the  ratio  of  heat  utilized, 
as  compared  with  the  total  heat  equivalent  of  the  fuel  absorbed. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  formula  is  given  by  Goldingham : 

42.63x60 

cx 

in  which  C  expresses  the  fuel  consumption  per  B.  H.  P.  per  hour 
in  pounds,  and  X  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  per  pound  in 
thermal  units. 

Although  the  constant  42.63  should  vary  somewhat  according 
to  the  figures  for  heat  and  power  equivalents  as  used  by  other 
authorities  we  may  use  this  formula  for  approximate  figures.  By 
the  table  of  percentages  given  above,  we  find  that  for  each  B.  H. 
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P.,  or  2545  B.  T.  U.,  5.88  H.  P.,  or  14964.60  B.  T.  U.,  are  ex- 
pended. Since  gasoline  contains  21,900  B.  T.  U.  per  pound,  we 
find  that  this  average  figure  gives  us  0.683  pounds  fuel  consump- 
tion per  B,  H.  P.  per  hour.    Then,  by  the  formula,  we  have ; 

42.63x60       2557-80 

E= = =0.1687. 

.683X21900       15157.7 

as  the  approximate  thermal  efficiency  percentage.  This  figure 
agrees  with  the  average  percentage  for  B.  H.  P.,  given  above, 
and,  as  may  be  seen,  can  be  found  by  knowing  simply  the  rate  of 
fuel  consumption  and  the  B.  T.  U.'s  per  pound. 

Determining:  Calorific  Values — Knowing  the  specific  heat  of 
a  given  gas  at  constant  volume,  the  calorific  value  in  thermal 
units  may  be  discovered  as  follows,  in  order  to  estimate  the  ther- 
mal efficiency  of  an  engine : 

H  =  C  (T-t). 

In  this  formula  H  is  the  calorific  value  in  thermal  units ;  C,  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume ;  T,  the  temperature  of  explosion, 
and  t,  the  initial  temperature.  The  specific  heat  for  a  9  to  i  mix- 
ture of  air  and  coal  gas  being  0.1846;  a  typical  explosion  tem- 
perature 2,764**,  absolute,  and  an  average  compression  tempera- 
ture, 921**,  we  have  340.21  thermal  units  per  pound  of  the  initial 
charge,  which  is  equivalent  to  264683.38  foot-pounds,  and 

264,683.38 

=8.02  H.  P. 

33,000 

Qeterminins:  the  Explosion  Pres5ure. — ^The  maximum,  or 
explosion,  pressure  of  a  gas-engine  is  equal  to  the  ratio  between 
the  compression  and  maximum  temperatures  multiplied  by  the 
compression  pressure.    Thus : 

Ct 

xCp=Ep. 

Et 

Substituting  the  values  given  above  for  a  given  engine,  we 

have 

'2764 

X  68.86=206.58  pounds, 
921 
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which,  as  may  be  seen,  is  the  same  as  formerly  given  in  Chapter 
XXIV.  (page  348) : 

^H     Pl 
P-      =     

T'. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  a  given  en- 
gine we  must,  as  shown  above,  know  the  delivered  horse  power. 
While  there  are  numerous  ways  of  calculating  this,  the  simplest 
and  readiest  formula  is  as  follows : 

D^LR 

=D.  H.  P. 

18,000 

which  means  that  the  square  of  the  piston  diameter  in  inches  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  inches  and  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  product  divided 
by  18,000.  This  denominator  is  given  by  Roberts  for  a  four- 
cycle gasoline  engine.  For  ordinary  four-cycle  gas-engines  the 
figure  is  19,000.  For  two-cycle  engines  operated  by  gasoline  the 
denominator  is  given  as  13,500;  for  other  types,  as  14,000. 

To  apply  this  formula  we  will  take  a  highly  efficient  three  cyl- 
inder gasoline  vehicle  motor  with  proportions,  as  follows:  The 
piston  diameter  is  4.5  inches ;  the  stroke  is  4.5  inches ;  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute  is  600.    Then,  substituting,  we  have : 

20.25X4.5X600       54,675 

= =  3.03  H.  P. 

18,000  18,000 

Calculating  for  the  three  cylinders  we  have  the  formula : 

D2  L  R  N 
=  n.  P. 

18,000 

in  which  N  is  the  number  of  cylinders.    Whence : 

54,675x3 

=  9.11  H.  P. 


18,000 


This  figure  is  a  good  average  for  the  formula,  although 
as  the  writer  is  assured  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  engine, 
loi    D.    H.    P.    has    been    obtained    by    actual    brake    tests. 
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Similarly,  on  the  basis  of  these  figures,  we  may  calculate  the 
mechanical  efficiency  per  cubic  inch  of  piston  displacement,  or 
fuel  capacity,  as  follows : 

33,000x3.03  99,990 

=  4,658. 


15.904x4.50x300        21,470.4 

In  this  equation,  15.904  represents  the  area  in  inches  of  a  4.5 
inch  piston;  4.50  represents  the  length  of  the  stroke;  300  the 
number  of  explosions  per  minute.  The  numerator,  representing 
the  figure  for  3.03  H.  P.  in  terms  of  foot-pounds  per  minute,  is 
divided  by  the  product  of  the  denominator  terms  to  give  the  foot- 
pounds per  cubic  inch  of  stroke  space.  The  result  is  verified  by 
performing  the  following  operation : 

15. 904  X  4. 50  X  300  X  4. 65        100009. 1232 

= =  3.03, 

33,000  33,000 

in  which  the  figure  for  foot-pounds  is  multiplied  by  the  cubic 
content  in  question  and  the  number  of  efficient  strokes  per  min- 
ute in  order  to  obtain  an  expression  in  the  numerator,  as  in  the 
denominator,  for  foot-pounds  per  minute.  The  result  of  the  in- 
dicated division  is  the  delivered  horse  power. 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-EIGHT. 

ON   ESTIMATING  THE   HORSE-POWER  OF  GAS   ENGINES. 

Conditions  of  Efficient  Operation. — Following  along  the 
lines  so  far  laid  down,  we  find  six  conditions  of  high  efficiency : 
I,  The  fuel  mixture  should  be  carefully  proportioned,  in  order 
to  enable  rapid  ignition  and  full  utilization  of  heat.  2.  The  press- 
ure of  compression  should  be  high,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  range 
of  temperature  rise  at  explosion.  3.  The  wall  surface  of  the  clear- 
ance, or  combustion  chamber,  should  be  as  small  as  practicable, 
in  proportion  to  its  required  volume,  in  order  to  lower  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  heat  of  combustion  and  raise  the  mean  wall  tem- 
perature, facilitating  compression.  4.  The  stroke  should  be  as 
short  as  is  consistent  with  good  design,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
wall  surface  to  which  the  expanding  gas  is  exposed,  with  conse- 
quent economy  of  heat  and  power.  5.  The  speed  of  the  piston 
should  be  high,  in  order  to  transform  the  heat  into  work  with 
the  greatest  possible  rapidity,  also  reducing  the  period  of  contact 
between  the  expanding  gases  and  the  cylinder  walls.  6.  The 
temperature  and  rate  of  circulation  of  the  jacket  water  should  be 
adjusted,  in  accordance  with  careful  observation,  in  order  that 
the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  may  be  kept  within  the  required 
limits,  without  also  absorbing  too  great  a  quantity  of  heat. 

The  Time  Element  in  Power  Estimates. — In  the  determina- 
tion of  horse-power  the  time  element  is  an  important  item  in  all 
formulae.  This  is  true  because  the  power  to  be  calculated  pro- 
duces motion  and  is  not  simply  a  static  pressure  to  be  measured 
in  terms  of  pounds  weight.  In  calculating  for  a  gas-engine,  also, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  power  efficiency  increases 
with  the  rate  of  motion,  being  expressed  in  terms  of  revolutions 
per  minute  of  the  fly-wheel  or  crank  shaft.  Thus,  a  given  engine 
running  with  low  gas  supply  or  high  load  may  be  able  to  rotate 
the  fly-wheel  only  200  times  per  minute,  while,  with  full  gas  sup- 
ply, or  at  average  load,  it  can  produce  as  many  as  2,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Furthermore,  the  available  power  decreases 
as  does  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  while,  as  has  al- 

896 
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ready  been  indicated,  the  rate  of  gas  consumption  per  unit  ol 
work  is  increased.  Thus  it  is  important  to  know,  in  making  es- 
timates for  horse-power,  whether  the  engine  in  question  is  run- 
ning free  or  under  load.  This  fact  is  generally  specified  in  reports 
on  engine  power  and  operation,  and  is  considered  in  several 
formulae. 

Fniiine  Dimensions  in  Power  Estimate. — Next  to  this,  the 
most  important  consideration  refers  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  piston  and  cylinder  and  the  length  of  the  stroke.  For, 
since  these  figures  indicate  the  power  capacity  of  the  en- 
gine, in  point  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  and  the 
power  developed  by  explosion,  as  acting  on  the  reciprocating 
parts,  they,  together  with  the  ascertained  rate  of  motion,  are  in 
ratio  to  a  figure  equivalent  to  an  average  ratio  between  the  opera- 
tive dimensions  of  the  cylinder — these  are  given  above  in  Rob- 
erts* formula  for  D.  H.  P. — and  the  delivered  horse-power.  For 
four-cycle  gasoline  engines  this  average  denominator  is  given  as 
18,000,  and  the  figures  resulting  from  the  indicated  division  are 
average  ones.  The  formula  is  further  verified  in  the  fact  that  the 
piston  diameter  and  length  of  stroke  are  in  discoverable  propor- 
tion to  the  D.  H.  P.  and  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  fly- 
wheel. So  that  an  engine  giving,  say,  35  D.  H.  P.  at  600  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  with  a  fuel  whose  thermic  value  is  known,  must 
have  a  certain  diameter  of  piston  and  length  of  stroke.  These 
proportions  need  not  be  further  specified  here. 

The  flean  Effective  Pressure.  -In  making  more  definite 
calculations  on  the  power  of  a  gas-engine  there  are  four  points  to 
be  considered:  i.  How  great  is  the  mean  effective  pressure  per 
square  inch  on  the  piston  during  the  power  stroke?  2.  What  is 
the  area  of  the  piston?  3.  What  is  the  length  of  the  stroke?  4. 
What  is  the  number  of  explosions  per  minute?  The  ratio  be- 
tween the  product  of  these  factors  and  33,000  gives  the  I.  H.  P. 
per  minute.    Thus : 

Pressure  X  area  X  stroke  xE.  P.  M. 

=  I.  H.  P. 

33,000 

To  reduce  this  ratio  to  a  practical  formula  we  take  the  product 
of  the  mean  effective  pressure  of  the  power  stroke ;  by  the  area 
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of  the  piston  in  square  inches;  by  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet ; 
by  the  number  of  explosions  per  minute,  and  divide  by  33,000, 
which  figure  expresses  the  number  of  foot-pounds  per  minute  per 
horse-power.     Thus : 

PA  SE 

=  I.  H.  P. 

33,000 

Taking  the  figures  for  the  gasoline  engine  calculated  above, 
which  gave  3.03  D.  H.  P.,  we  have: 

80  X 15. 904  X .  375  X  300       141036 

= =4.27  I.  H.  P. 

33,000  33,000 

In  this  operation  the  figure  80  represents  a  fair  average  of  mean 
effective  pressure  for  high-grade  gasoline  engines  under  25 
H.  P.;  15.904  is  the  area  in  square  inches  of  a  piston  4.5  inches 
diameter;  .375  is  the  expression  in  feet  for  4.5  inch  stroke,  and 
300  the  number  of  explosions  per  minute.  The  result,  4.27  I.  H. 
P.,  is  a  fairly  proportionate  figure  for  indicated  horse-power  of 
this  engine,  since,  taking  3.03  as  17  per  cent.,  it  is  equivalent  to 
22.8  per  cent.  In  order  to  get  anything  like  exact  figures,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  mean  effective  pressure,  which  can 
be  most  readily  discovered  with  an  indicator  tracing,  such  as  has 
been  depicted  above.  The  methods  of  measuring  are  either  by 
ruling  ordinatcs  at  right  angles  to  the  atmospheric  or  base  line  of 
the  diagram  and  taking  the  average  of  their  length,  or  by  use  of 
an  instrument  called  the  planimeter. 

Bstimatini:  by  the  Indicator  Diag^ram — As  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  term  itself,  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  an  aver- 
age expression  for  the  degree  of  pressure  in  pounds  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  piston  of  a  cylinder  during  the  power  stroke.  It 
has  been  well  defined  as  "the  difference  between  the  average 
gauge  pressure  shown  by  the  expansion  line  and  that  shown  by 
the  compression  line,  minus  the  back  pressure  of  charging  or  suc- 
tion." As  all  these  operations  are  depicted  on  the  indicator  dia- 
gram an  average  of  its  proportions  will  yield  the  desired  result. 
On  the  method  of  calculating  bv  ordinates  we  proceed  as  fol- 
lows :  A  number  of  parallel  equidistant  lines  are  ruled  on  the  dia- 
gram at  right  angles  to  the  base  line,  and  their  lengths  measured 
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between  the  points  where  they  intersect  the  compression  and  the 
expansion  curves.  The  lengths  thus  found  are  added  together 
and  the  sum  divided  by  the  number  expressing  their  number,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  expression  for  the  average  length.  This  re- 
sult is  then  multiplied  by  the  pressure  of  explosion  as  recorded 
by  the  indicator  tracing.  If,  then,  the  average  length  of  the  ordi- 
nate lines  is  two  inches  and  the  indicated  pressure  at  explosion 
is  300  pounds,  the  result  would  show  a  mean  effective  pressure  of 
600  inch-pounds  or  50  foot-pounds. 

A  simpler  method  is  to  find  the  mean  ordinate  of  the  diagram 
by  the  following  process :  Find  the  centre  of  the  diagram  figure 


Fig.  a09.— Recording  Mechanism  of  a  Typical  Planimeter.  D  is  the  (ipraduated  drum, 
divided  into  10  numbered  sections,  each  representing  1  square  inch,  and  10  interme- 
diate points,  each  equal  to  1*10  Hquare  inch.  E  is  the  vernier,  which  is  divided  into  10 
equal  parts,  each  representing  1-100  inch.  The  wheel,  G,  records  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  drum,  D,  each  of  its  graduations  being  equivalent  to  10  square  inches, 
as  measured  at  the  post,  J.  The  measurement  on  the  positions  shown  gives  10  on 
disc,  G;  4  on  the  roller,  D,  which  is  the  last  number  passing  zero  on  the  vernier;  7-10 
for  the  smaller  graduations  on  D,  as  shown  by  line,  a,  at  zero  on  the  vernier;  and  8 
on  the  vernier,  a«  representing  the  scale  point  on  the  vernier  opposite  to  the  nearest 
number  on  D.    The  result  is,  therefore,  14.73  square  inches. 


on  the  base  line ;  erect  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  base  from  that 
point;  draw  another  line  from  the  base  so  that  it  touches  the 
expansion  line  at  about  the  point  of  exhaust  valve  opening,  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  two  parts  on  either  side  of  the  centre  line 
will  be  equal,  measuring  from  a  perpendicular  on  the  explosion 
line  on  the  one  side,  and  from  another  touching  the  "toe''  of  the 
tracing  on  the  opposite  side.  The  portion  of  the  centre  line  thus 
laid  off  by  intersection  is  the  mean  ordinate,  which,  multiplied 
by  the  indicated  pressure,  gives  the  M.  E.  P. 
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Calculatini:  Diagrams  by  Planimeter.^A  more  exact  method 
is  by  the  use  of  the  planimeter,  one  form  of  which  is  shown  in  an 
accompanying  figure.  Briefly,  it  consists  of  two  arms  pivoted 
together.  One  of  them  is  arranged  to  be  secured  to  the  board, 
the  other  carries  a  tracing  point  on  the  free  end  and  a  graduated 
wheel  arranged  to  indicate  square  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch 
and  a  vernier  to  indicate  hundredths.  Having  secured  the  instru- 
ment to  the  board  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tracer  may  be  set 
upon  the  Hnes  of  the  diagram,  the  graduated  wheel  is  adjusted 
so  that  the  point  registers  zero.  Then,  moving  the  tracing  point 
over  the  entire  line  of  the  diagram  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  the  wheel  is  made  to  travel  accordingly,  and 
to  register  the  area  of  the  circumscribed  space.  If,  now,  the 
largest  figure  on  the  graduated  wheel  is  2,  and  the  number  of 
graduations  thereafter  passing  zero  on  the  vernier  be  6  and  the 
opposite  graduation  on  the  vernier  be  4,  we  have  the  figure  2.64 
as  the  area  of  the  diagram  in  square  inches.  This  figure  should 
then  be  divided  by  the  extreme  length  of  the  diagram,  which 
may  be  taken  as  3.2  inches,  which  gives  the  quotient  0.821875 
as  the  average  height  of  the  diagram.  This  figure  multiplied  by 
the  scale  of  the  spring,  used  in  the  indicator  making  the  diagram, 
gives  the  figure  for  mean  effective  pressure.  If  this  figure  be  40, 
for  example,  we  have  as  the  result  32.88,  as  the  expression  for 
mean  effective  pressure.  From  this  it  may  be  understood  that 
the  size  of  the  diagram,  or  the  length  of  the  circumscribed  line 
varies  accoroing  to  the  strength  of  the  spring  geared  to  the  trac- 
ing pencil,  and,  according  to  the  engine  pressure  bearing  upon 
that  spring.  Thus  a  weak  spring  with  a  moderate  pressure  would 
give  a  very  large  diagram,  while  a  strong  spring  and  a  high  pres- 
sure would  give  one  no  larger.  Thus  the  spring  strength  or 
scale  is  an  item  in  calculating  the  effective  pressure  of  the  engine 
giving  the  diagram. 

The  indicator  is  fully  explained  in  the  chapter  on  steam. 

Determining^  the  5peed. — Knowing  the  mean  effective  press- 
ure of  the  engine,  the  only  undetermined  element  in  the  above 
formula  is  the  speed,  expressed  as  revolutions  per  minute  of  the 
fly-wheel,  which  being  halved  gives  the  number  of  explosions 
per  minute  for  a  four-cycle  engine.  The  readiest  method  is  to 
test  with  a  tachometer  (speed-meter),  an  instrument  consisting  of 
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a  rod  which  is  pressed  against  the  end  of  a  rotating  shaft,  so  as 
to  be  rotated  with  its  motion,  and  record  the  number  of  such 
revolutions  per  given  time  on  a  dial. 


Fio.  no,— Helliod  of  ATer&KingK  Dluram  wlih  oneTypeorPlBDliDplsr.    The  pin,  ^Is 
•et  In  the  kmovp,  I.    The  card  In  held  on  the  board  Iwlwpen  clamps,  C  and  A,    The 

Averagie  Figures  lor  Speed  —A  fair  average  figure  may  be 
substituted  in  the  formula  given  above  for  indicated  horse-power, 
when  the  revolutions  per  minute  are  not  known.  It  may  be  found 
as  follows :  Since  the  piston  speed  of  most  motor  carriage  en- 
gines running  at  full  power  is  somewhere  between  400  and  600 
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feet  per  minute,  we  may  take  the  average  of  500  feet,  multiply  it 
by  12  to  reduce  to  inches  and  divide  by  twice  the  length  of  the 
stroke  in  inches.    Thus : 

6,000 

=R.  P.  M. 

2S 

Twice  the  stroke  is  used  because  that  expresses  the  space 
covered  by  the  piston  in  each  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel.  Sub- 
stituting this  formula  in  the  typical  engine  mentioned  above,  we 
find  that : 

6,000 

=666  revolutions  per  minute, 

9 

which  is  very  nearly  the  correct  figure. 

Roberts  gives  a  more  complicated  formula,  as  follows : 
"The  following  formula  representing  average  practice  among 
manufacturers  will  be  found  valuable  in  making  the  first  ap- 
proximate calculation : 

"  Let  H=the  D.  H.  P.  of  the  engine; 
Let  R=the  revolutions  per  minute; 
Then  for  a  four-cycle  engine 

380 

R= 

(H)  •« 

"In  order  to  solve  the  above  equation  it  is  necessary  to  use 
logarithms.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  find  the  speed  of  a  15  H.  P. 
four-cycle  engine.  Take  a  table  of  logarithms  and  find  first  the 
logarithm  of  15,  which  is  i.i 76091 ;  multiplying  by  .21  the  result 
is  .24697911,  which  is  the  logarithm  of  15  to  the  .21  power.  The 
logarithm  of  380  is  2.579784;  substracting  the  logarithm  of 
(15)"  from  this,  we  have  2.332705,  which  is  the  logarithm  of  215. i. 
The  proper  speed  for  this  engine  is  215  r.  p.  m.  or  thereabout." 

Bstimatins  Power  Without  Diagrams— The  formulae  given 
above  depend  for  exact  results  on  the  measurement  of  indicator 
diagrams.  But  it  is  possible  to  compute  roughly  without  these. 
An  authority  quoted  previously  gives  the  following : 

'*When  an  estimate  of  an  engine's  capacity  is  desired,  and  no 
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diagrams  are  obtainable,  the  approximate  horse  power  attain- 
able in  the  cylinder  may  be  found  by  means  of  the  formula : 

ExVC     /P*-PExBE         PC-PixRC 
X( WH.  P. 


1,000 


/-P*  -  PE  X  KB         PU-Pi  X  KCv 
\  120  140         ) 


"No  doubt  the  formula  will  seem  rather  complicated  at  first 
glance,  but  its  application  is  by  no  means  difficult.  Stated  as  a 
rule  it  reads  as  follows : 

"Multiply  the  exhaust  pressure  by  the  expansion  ratio,  and  sub- 
tract the  product  from  the  explosion  pressure;  divide  what  is  left 
by  I20,  and  call  the  result  the  'first  quotient! 

"Multiply  the  initial  pressure  (about  13.2)  by  the  compression 
ratio,  and  subtract  the  product  from  the  compression  pressure;  di- 
vide what  is  left  by  140,  and  call  the  result  the  ^second  quotient* 

"Subtract  the  second  quotient  from  the  first  quotient,  and  multi- 
ply the  remainder  by  the  number  of  explosions  per  minute  and  by 
the  clearance  volume;  divide  this  result  by  1,000." 

By  attentively  reading  this  rule  the  quantities  may  be  readily 
recognized  on  the  formula  where  they  are  designated  by  their 
initial  letters. 

The  same  authority  gives  another  formula  based  on  average 
figures  as  follows :  Take  the  figure  for  the  difference  between  the 
exhaust  pressure  and  the  initial  pressure  (13.2).  Multiply  it  by  a 
figure  representing  the  average  found  by  adding  the  compression 
ratio  and  expansion  ratio  and  dividing  by  2.  Subtract  the  product 
thus  found  from  the  figure  for  pressure  rise,  which  is  to  say  the 
difference  between  the  pressure  of  explosion  and  the  pressure  of 
compression.  Divide  the  remainder  by  10.  Multiply  the  quotient  thus 
found  by  the  product  of  the  number  of  explosions  per  minute  and 
the  clearance  volume,  and  divide  the  product  by  10,000. 

Expressed  graphically  this  gives  us : 


ExV  C     (P^-P  C)-(P  E-P'X^^^) 
X— =  ^-  P- 

10,000  10 

Estimating  tlie  Power  by  Prony  Bralce. — ^The  most  satis- 
factory method  of  testing  the  effective  power  of  an  engine  is  by 
the  use  of  Prony's  brake,  one  form  of  which  is  shown  herewith. 
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Briefly,  it  consists  of  a  band  of  rope  or  strip  iron — the  latter  is 
the  arrangement  shown — ^to  which  are  fastened  a  number  of 
wooden  blocks,  several  carrying  shoulders  to  prevent  the  con- 
trivance from  slipping  off  the  wheel  rim.  Being  applied  to  the 
circumference  of  the  fly-wheel  the  brake  band  is  drawn  tight,  as 
shown,  so  that  the  blocks  press  against  the  surface  all  around. 
The  brake,  thus  formed,  is  prevented  from  revolving  with  the 
fly-wheel,  by  two  arms,  attached  near  the  top  and  bottom  centres 
of  the  wheel,  and  joined  at  the  opposite  ends  to  form  a  lever, 
which  bears  upon  an  ordinary  platform  scale,  a  suitable  leg  or 
block  being  arranged  to  keep  its  end  opposite  to  the  centre  of 
the  shaft.  By  this  arrangement  the  amount  of  friction  between 
the  brake  band  and  the  revolving  wheel  is  weighed  upon  the 
scales.  For  since  the  brake  fits  tightly  enough  to  be  carried 
around  by  the  wheel,  but  for  the  arms  bearing  upon  the  scale, 
the  amount  of  frictional  power  exerted  by  the  wheel  in  turning 
free  within  the  blocks  may  be  transmitted  and  measured,  just  as 
would  be  the  case  were  a  machinery  load  attached,  instead  of  a 
friction  brake. 

The  Factors  in  the  Pormulce — Accordingly,  the  factors  in 
estimating  the  power  developed  are:  (i)  The  circumference  of 
the  wheel ;  (2)  the  length  of  the  leverage,  measured  on  the  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  rotating  shaft  to  the  centre  of  the 
scale  platform ;  (3)  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute ;  (4)  the 
weight  in  pounds  registered  by  the  scales,  less  the  static  weight 
of  the  brake  lever  arms  and  block  resting  on  the  platform.  With 
this  form  of  Prony  brake  the  formula  for  delivered  horse-power 
is  as  follows : 

WxNxLxC 
=B.  H.  P. 

33,000 

in  which  W  is  the  net  weight  as  shown  by  the  scale;  N,  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute ;  L,  the  length  of  the  leverage ; 
C,  the  circumference  of  the  braked  fly-wheel.  Their  product 
gives  the  number  of  foot-pounds  developed ;  the  quotient  of  the 
indicated  division  by  33,000  gives  the  efficient  horse-power.  If, 
therefore,  a  given  engine  has  a  fly-wheel  of  16  inches  diameter, 
revolving  at  600  revolutions  per  minute,  and  giving  27.5  pounds 
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at  the  scale,  with  a  leverage  of  5  feet,  we  have,  according  to  the 
above  formula : 

27.5x000x5x'-y"«^l«  _  346830.57 

'"■      —  — ~ =  10.51  horse  power. 

S-t-OOO  33,000 

The  diameter,  16  inches,  being  multiplied  by  3.14159,  the  ex- 
pression for  the  ratio  between  the  circumference  and  diameter  of 
a  circle,  gives  50.2655  inches,  which,  divided  by  12,  gives  4.189 
feet  approximately. 

Other  Forms  of  Prony  Brake. — In  some  forms  of  Prony 
brake  the  block-bearing  rope  or  band,  instead  of  being  secured 
as  shown  in  the  cut  is  attached  to  the  floor  and  ceiling — two 
dynamometers  or  spring  balances  being  interposed.  Thus  in  the 
formula  for  estimating  with  this  form,  the  item  of  leverage 
length  is  omitted,  the  expression  being: 

WxNxC 

=D.  n.  p. 

33,000 

As  may  be  readily  understood  the  scale  weight  in  this  case 
would  equal  the  product  of  the  weight  and  leverage  length  with 
the  other  formula. 


7ia.  MOa.— CDTninon  Form  or  Pron;  Bmko,  for  tnitlTiK  <h<!  D.  H.  P.  of  nn  eni^ne.    An  IroD 

Clulfonn.  M  HhoK'ii.  It  Is  nn.i'Huarv  Ihnl  tlw  walo  plntfonn  be  ralwd  ti>  tbe  aamci 
(light  u  tlie  centre  aX  ttie  lly.wlio-l  uliaft.  Tlic  lenelh  of  ipveroEe  la  Indicated  as 
S  fi*t  a  inrhes.  the  dlumpliT  of  the  wh.-cl  b'-tn)c  S  f.'et.    TlieK  two  fscto™.  thp 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-NINE. 

ON   CARBURETTERS   AND   VAPORIZERS. 

Carburettinff  Devices  of  Various  Descriptions. — In  opera- 
ting a  gasoline  vehicle  motor,  it  is  essential  that  the  liquid  fuel 
be  transformed  into  a  gas,  so  as  to  be  fed  to  the  cylinders  with  a 
suitable  mixture  of  atmospheric  air.  This  process  is  performed 
by  a  device  known  as  a  carburetter,  which  consists  in  general  of 
a  vessel  into  which  a  small  amount  of  liquid  gasoline  is  admitted 
as  required,  and  being  there  vaporized  by  air,  which  is  passed 
through  it  or  over  it,  and  by  the  suction  of  the  piston  causes 
the  gasoline  to  rise  through  a  small  orifice  and  mix  with  the 
passing  air  current  in  the  form  of  spray.  There  are  two  com- 
mon forms  of  carburetter;  the  surface  carburetter,  in  which  a 
current  of  air  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  gasoline,  ab- 
sorbs a  certain  portion  of  it,  and  the  float  feed  carburetter,  or 
sprayer,  in  which  a  current  of  air  is  drawn  by  the  suction  of  the 
piston  stroke,  causing  a  spray  to  rise  from  the  gasoline  through  a 
nozzle,  the  level  of  the  liquid  being  continually  maintained  by  a 
float  controlling  a  needle  valve  to  the  supply  tank.  A  third  form, 
the  filtering  carburetter,  has  several  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
simple  mechanism  sometimes  employed  for  vaporizing  gasoline 
for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  houses.  The  gasoline  is  con- 
tained in  a  suitable  receptacle,  which  stands  in  a  cistern  filled 
with  water  to  a  certain  level ;  a  cylindrical  cover,  balanced  by  a 
weight  passing  over  a  pulley,  is  suspended  in  the  cistern  over  the 
gasoline  receptacle,  and  is  caused  to  rise  by  the  pressure  of  air 
that  has  been  pumped  through  the  liquid  gasoline  and  has  ab- 
sorbed a  sufTicient  portion  of  it  to  render  the  mixture  of  air  and 
gas  inflammable.  This  mixture  is  then  fed  to  the  pipes  leading 
to  the  gas  burners  in  the  house. 

Air  thus  charged  with  the  vapor  of  gasoline,  or  other  volatile 
spirit,  is  said  to  be  carburetted.  In  the  practical  construction  of 
carburetters  for  gasoline  vehicle  use,  a  number  of  points  must 
be  considered,  since  in  the  use  of  such  a  device  of  any  pattern, 
the  elements  of  jar  and  vibration  likely  to  disturb  the  operation 
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of  the  instrument,  must  be  provided  against.  Also,  for  numer- 
ous other  reasons,  only  a  portion  of  the  total  fuel  carried  is 
acted  upon  by  the  air  current  at  one  time  in  the  carburetters. 


Via.  ni.— Ths  Dklmler 


Daimler's  Surface  Carburetter. — The  idea  of  using  liquid  fuel 
for  a  gas  engine,  and  carburetting  it  by  a  suitable  instrument, 
was  one  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  Gottlieb  Daimler. 
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Daimler's  carburetter,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  in  an  accom- 
panying illustration,  was  used  on  the  earliest  mOvOr  vehicles,  tri- 
cycles and  carriages  made  by  him.  It  was  a  very  efficient  in- 
strument in  its  day,  but  represents  a  style  of  construction  that 
has  been  entirely  superseded.  It  consisted  of  an  elongated  cylin- 
drical vessel,  which  was  partially  filled  with  gasoline.  Upon  this 
liquid  was  a  hollow  cylindrical  float,  the  shell  of  which  was 
slightly  depressed  upon  the  upper  face,  so  that  the  gasoline  rising 
through  the  hollow  in  the  centre  could  be  readily  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  drawn  through  the  vessel  by  the  suction  of 
the  piston.  The  float  also  carried  a  vertical  tube,  which  reached 
upward  through  the  top  of  the  inclosed  cylindrical  vessel,  slid- 
ing freely  in  a  second  tube  of  larger  diameter,  in  order  that  the 
float  might  rise  or  fall  to  the  level  of  the  gasoline.  In  the  top 
of  the  cylindrical  vessel  was  also  set  a  cylinder  of  somewhat 
smaller  diameter,  having  a  perforation  in  its  top  admitting  at- 
mospheric air,  and  having  its  base  connected  with  the  interior 
of  the  main  cylindrical  vessel.  These  openings  at  both  top  and 
bottom  could  be  regulated  by  rotary  valves.  At  the  left-hand 
upper  side  of  this  cylinder  was  a  vent,  which  was  connected  with 
the  combustion  chamber  of  the  cylinder.  The  operation  was  as 
follows:  When  the  piston  began  the  suction  stroke,  air  was 
drawn  through  this  vent,  some  of  it  coming  through  the  upper 
openings  already  mentioned,  and  another  portion  through  the 
vents  at  the  base,  which  connected  it  with  the  main  body  of  the 
instrument.  The  air  from  within  this  main  cylinder  was  drawn 
downward  to  the  operating  tube;  the  greater  portion  of  it,  as 
may  be  understood  from  the  figure,  passing  through  the  small 
holes  in  the  base  of  the  tube,  thus  upward  through  the  gasoline 
contained  within  the  central  depression  of  the  body  of  the  float, 
causing  vaporization  and  thoroughly  charging  the  air  drawn  into 
the  cylinder.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  upper 
cylinder,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  combust'on  space,  has  its 
vents  covered  with  wire  gauze ;  the  object  of  this  was  to  prevent 
the  ignition  of  the  contained  gasoline  and  vapor,  in  case  of  back- 
firing in  the  cylinder. 

Maybach's  Float  Carburetter. — On  later  vehicles  made  by 
Daimler  were  used  the  balanced  float  feed  carburetters  invented 
by  his  collaborator,  William  Maybach.    As  first  constructed  by 
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him,  this  style  of  instrument  was  tlie  simple  device  shown  in  the 
accompanying  cut.  The  Hoat,  A,  contained  within  a  small  vessel 
connected  by  a  tube,  B,  with  the  valve  chamber  of  the  cylinders, 
F,  bears  upon  its  upper  face  the  spindle  of  a  nepdle  valve,  which 
regulates  the  rate  at  which  the  gasoline  is  admitted  to  the  car- 
buretter through  the  tube  shown  at  its  top.  Tljis  is  the  simplest 
form  of  the  float  feed  carburetter.  The  action  is  as  follows: 
When  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  F,  is  making  its  suction  stroke, 
the  valve.  D,  is  opened  inwardly,  compressing  the  spring,  £, 
carried  on  its  stem,  and  giving  admission  to  atmospheric  air,  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  Since,  however,  the  end  of  the  tube,  B, 
which  is  reduced  to  form  the  spraying  nozzle,  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  air  inlet,  the  strong  spray  of  liquid  gasoline  is  drawn 


Fig.  ni.~U&vbkch'B  Original  Flout  Feed  Carburetter.  A  1b  the  hollow  Roftt  urrrlnir 
the  splDdle  of  the  needle  valve  M  Vit.  toy:  B,  tho  tube  leading  Into  the  inlet  valve 
spaOH;  C,  the  gprayinjt  nozzle;  D,  the  Inlet  valve;  E,  the  Inlet  valve  spring;  F,  tho 


up  by  suction  and  mixes  with  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  valve 
chamber,  C,  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  being  determined  by 
the  dimensions  of  the  apertures  admitting  additional  air  into  the 
cyhnders.  The  defects  of  this  instrument  are  obvious ;  for  since 
the  float.  A,  is  not  balanced  in  any  manner,  its  action  was  liable 
to  be  uncertain  through  the  vibrations  of  travel,  with  the  result 
that  its  regulation  of  the  level  in  the  flaat  chamber  would  be  un- 
certain if  the  valve  stem  were  not  wrenched  or  broken  so  as  to 
render  the  machine  useless.  Largely  from  the  considerations 
just  noted,  later  types  of  the  float  feed  carburetter  have  been  con- 
structed with  a  very  elaborate  and  reliable  adlustment  to  secure 
the  maintenance  of  the  desired  level  and  the  certain  action  of  the 
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needle  valve.  The  method  of  admitting  air  to  mix  with  the  gaso- 
Hne  spray  under  suction  of  the  piston  has  also  been  so  improved 
as  to  permit  of  considerable  adjustment  of  the  proportions  in  the 
fuel  mixture. 


Fn>.  318.— The  Longtiemare  Float  Feed  Carburetter,  A  is  the  float;  B,  B.  tbe  welgfated 
IcTeri  controllGig  tbe  needle  vilTe;  C,  the  weight  holding  the  needle  valve  clo»d 
while  the  lever  li  right  hi  the  flost  chain ber;  IS,  the  spindle  of  the  needle  valve:  S, 
air  Inlet;  F.  pipe  commuDicatlog  t«  combustion  apace  ot  cylinder;  Q,  cock  tor 
admitting  additional  air  supply. 

The  Longuemare  Float  Feed  Carburetter. — The  Longue- 
mare  carburetter,  shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration,  is  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  variations  of  the  Daimlei-Maybach  type. 
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The  carburetter  chamber  contains  the  float,  A,  through  which 
passes  the  stem  of  the  needle  valve,  D;  this  needle  valve,  how- 
ever, is  not  attached  to  the  float  as  in  the  earlier  model,  but  is 
normally  held  in  place  by  the  weight,  C,  which  holds  the  port 
leading  to  the  gasoline  tank  normally  closed.  On  either  side  of 
the  weight,  C,  is  fixed  a  small  lever  in  such  a  fashion  that  when 
the  liquid  gasoline  is  at  the  required  level  and  the  float  in  the 
raised  position,  they  are  also  held  up  by  the  weight,  C,  bearing 
upon  their  inner  arms.  When,  however,  the  level  falls,  the  float, 
A,  bears  upon  the  pivoted  weighted  arms,  B  and  B,  at  the  oppo- 
site extremities,  pressing  them  downward,  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration, and  causing  the  weight,  C,  carrying  the  valve,  D,  to 
be  raised  upward,  thus  opening  the  inlet  for  the  liquid  gasoline 
until  the  normal  level  is  once  more  restored.  The  mixing  cham- 
ber shown  in  connection  with  this  type  of  carburetter  is  consider- 
ably more  elaborate  than  the  one  used  with  the  Maybach  just 
described.  The  tube,  F,  leads  to  the  combustion  chamber  of  the 
cylinder,  and  when  the  piston  is  making  its  suction  stroke  atmos- 
pheric air  is  drawn  through  the  tube,  £,  passing  around  the  ad- 
justable valve-shaped  nozzle  leading  from  the  float  chamber. 
This  valve-shaped  nozzle  is  of  interesting  construction,  consisting 
of  a  head  having  the  general  form  of  a  mushroom-valve,  to  the 
base  of  which  is  a  threaded  stem,  permitting  of  adjustment  in  the 
size  of  the  orifice,  through  which  the  gasoline  spray  is  drawn  by 
the  suction  of  the  piston.  Directly  above  this  valve-nozzle  are 
fixed  several  layers  of  wire-gauze,  through  which  the  carburetted 
air  passes  on  its  way  to  the  vent,  F.  At  the  point,  F,  as  shown, 
there  are  several  other  layers  of  wire-gauze.  Their  object  is 
principally  to  prevent  all  danger  of  explosion,  or  of  disablement, 
to  the  instrument  in  the  event  of  burning-back,  which  is  liable  to 
take  place  if  the  inlet  valves  are  not  arranged  to  close  promptly, 
or  if  they  should  be  in  any  other  fashion  disabled.  The  quantity 
of  air  admitted  to  the  carburetter  through  the  inlet  port,  E,  is 
controlled  by  a  cylindrical  valve  having  the  same  general  con- 
struction as  an  ordinary  faucet,  the  opening  of  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  upright  arm  shown  just  Lelow  the  cock,  G.  A  still 
further  adjustment  of  the  mixture,  particularly  when  a  larger 
portion  of  air  is  desired,  may  be  obtained  by  opening  this  cock, 
G,  and  admitting  the  air  from  above.  In  spite  of  its  complica- 
tion, this  instrument  has  been  very  widely  used. 
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The  Peugeot  Carburetter  — ^The  float  feed  carburetter  used 

on  the  Peugeot  carriages,  although  simpler  in  its  general  details, 
has  many  of  the  excellent  features  of  the  instrument  just  de- 
scribed. In  this  also,  the  needle  valve  is  held  on  a  rod  which 
passes  through  the  body  of  the  float,  being  also  held  in  a  de- 
pressed position,  so  as  to  close  the  vent  by  a  weight,  which  is 
raised  by  pairs  of  pivoted  levers  under  the  weight  of  the  float 
whenever  the  level  sinks  below  the  required  point.  The  mixing 
tube  is  connected  at  the  base  with  the  combustion  chamber  of  the 
cylinder,  admitting  air  through  the  tube  coming  in  vertical  direc- 


tion from  above,  the  spray  being  drawn  through  the  nozzle, 
which  is  shaded  in  black.  This  nozzle  is  of  the  ordinary  pattern 
with  a  reduced  mouthpiece.  Directly  above  it  is  an  adjustable 
sliding  valve,  controlled  by  a  turn-screw  in  the  wall  of  the  cham- 
ber, which  varies  the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  and  hence  also  the 
richness  of  the  mixture.  Additional  air  may  also  be  admitted 
when  desired,  through  the  tube  leading  from  the  base  of  the 
mixing  chamber,  controlled  by  the  cock  as  shown. 
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The  Perfected  Daimler  Carburetter. — The  float  feed  carbu- 
retters used  on  the  later  patterns  oE  the  Cannstadt-Dainiler  car- 
riages, and  also  on  those  manufactured  in  France  by  the  firm  of 
Panhard-Levassor,  are  in  several  respects  similar  to  the  one  last 
described.  In  these  carburetters  the  spindle  of  the  needle-valve 
is  passed  through  the  tube  in  the  centre  of  the  float.  From  the 
tup  of  the  gasoline  chamber  hang  two  small  supports,  into  which 
are  pivoted  levers  working  in  a  collar  on  the  valve  rod  at  one 
extremity  of  each,  and  having  weights  bearing  upon  the  top  of 
the     float    at     the     other.     The     top     of     the     spindle     pro- 


piy  " 


trudes  through  the  cover  of  the  float  chamber  and  is 
normally  held  in  a  depressed  position  by  a  spring  bear- 
ing upon  its  end,  thus  ensuring  the  closure  of  the 
needle-valve  and  the  stoppage  of  the  gasoline  feed  so  long 
as  the  desired  level  is  maintained ;  as  soon,  however,  as  this  level 
falls,  the  weighted  extremities  of  the  two  levers  are  depressed, 
causing  the  opposite  ends  to  bear  upon  the  collar  on  the  valve 
spindle,  thus  forcing  it  up  and  opening  the  valve.  In  the  lettered 
section  of  this  carburetter,  we  may  see  the  needle-valve  at  A,  be- 
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low  it  being  shown  the  supply  pipe  leading  from  the  gasoline 
tank,  and  the  layer  of  wire-gauze  interposed  just  below  the  en- 
trance to  the  float  chamber.  The  simple  weighted  levers  are 
shown  at  B,  the  hollow  float  at  C,  the  passage  for  the  admission 
of  air  at  /,  and  the  passage  leading  to  the  combustion  chamber 
at  H.  The  operation  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  other  car- 
buretters already  described.  Directly  above  the  spring  nozzle 
is  fixed  a  cone,  or  deflector,  G,  which  serves  to  disperse  the  spray 
which  is  forced  against  it  by  air  pressure,  thus  securing,  as  as- 
serted, the  more  complete  and  uniform  mixture  of  air  and  gaso- 
line vapor. 


Fio.  Blfl.— The  Duryf  a  Float  Feed  Carburetter  or  Sprftyw. 

The  Duryea  Float  Carburetter — A  large  proportion  of  gaso- 
line carriages  manufactured  in  America  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  been  equipped  with  float  carburetters  of  the  same  general 
construction  as  those  already  described.  Very  exaggerated 
claims  are  made  by  several  manufacturers  as  to  the  superiority 
of  their  own  contrivances,  but  the  principal  innovation  which 
they  can  show  seems  to  consist  in  improved  devices  for  securing 
undisturbed  action  of  the  needle-valve,  and  for  regulating  the 
proportions  of  the  fuel  mixture  fed  to  the  cylinder.  The  Duryea 
carburetter,  or  sprayer,  shown  in  an  accompanying  cut,  is  per- 
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haps  one  of  the  simplest  among  those  produced  in  America,. Like 
the  float  feed  carburetters  already  described,  it  has  a  gasoline 
chamber  in  which  is  placed  a  hollow  cylindrical  float ;  this  float, 
like  that  used  in  the  earliest  forth  of  the  Maybach  carburetters, 
carries  the  point  of  the  needle-valve  secured  to  its  top,  thereby 
closing  the  entrance  of  the  gasoline  from  the  tank  through  the 
top  of  the  float  chamber,  so  long  as  the  proper  level  is  maintained 
within.     Unlike  the  early  Maybach  carburetter,  however,  this 


I  thecoTerof  thesir  chamber;  B.  the 

_ ,  „    ]ber;  E.  gasoline  HUpiily;  F,  gasoline 

uct-uie  mi.e;  O,  VBlvo  Controlling  lPV«r.    Arrow  (I)  indicates  cour*-  of  iilrtlirough 
Diixins  chamber;  arrow  O),  course  al  adilitlonal  air  througli  valve  R 

float  is  balanced  by  vertical  guides  at  four  points  on  its  circum- 
ference, as  may  be  readily  understood  from  the  plan  and  sec- 
tional views  given  herewith.  Connected  with  the  float  chamber 
is  a  vertical  passage,  whose  height  may  be  controlled  by  an  ad- 
justing screw,  shown  in  the  figure,  and  which  connects  to  a 
spraying  nozzle,  extending  into  the  tube  or  passage  from  atmos- 
phere to  the  combustion  chamber  of  the  cylinder.  As  shown  in 
the  plan  view,  the  spraying  nozzle  is  bent  around  to  a  right  angle 
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at  the  end  and  is  enclosed  in  a  short  length  of  small  diameter 
tubing.  The  inflow  of  air  through  the  larger  tube  is  controlled 
by  an  adjustable  rotary  valve.  The  liquid  gasoline  is  fed  to  the 
float  chamber  from  the  supply 'tank  through  a  length  of  tubing 
encased  in  a  cylindrical  cover  of  wire-gauze,  intended  primarily 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  impurities  which  might  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  needle  valve  or  clog  the  small  passages 
leading  to  the  spraying  nozzle. 

The  De  Dion  Float  Carburetter. — ^The  float  feed  carburetter, 
used  on  the  later  models  of  the  De  Dion  &  Bouton  gasoline  car- 
riages, combines  several  features  in  radical  departure  from  the 
patterns  of  carburetter  already  noticed.  As  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying sectional  plan  and  elevations,  it  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
chamber,  H,  within  which  is  contained  a  float,  C  This  float  differs 
from  the  kind  used  on  other  carburetters  in  the  fact  that  it  is  con- 
structed out  of  two  annular  cylindrical  shells,  united  by  flanged 
and  soldered  ring  heads.  Its  shape,  with  the  hollow  space  in 
the  centre,  makes  possible  the  construction  allowing  the  mixing 
chamber  to  be  set  in  the  centre  of  the  float  chamber,  the  float  sur- 
rounding it  and  sliding  against  its  cylindrical  walls.  The  supply 
of  gasoline  is  admitted  to  the  float  chamber  through  the  adjust- 
able valve  shown  at  F,  the  opening  and  flow  being  controlled  by 
the  lever,  G,  which,  as  shown,  is  in  a  raised  position,  thus  allow- 
ing the  needle-valve  to  be  closed,  so  long  as  the  weight  of  the 
float  does  not  bear  upon  it.  The  spraying  nozzle  is  located  in 
the  mixing  chamber,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  ring-shaped  float.  The  gasoline  is  drawn  by  suc- 
tion through  this  nozzle  by  the  air  entering  the  tube,  /,  and  fol- 
lowing the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  marked  i  (one)  in 
the  plan  and  right-hand  sectional  elevation.  As  shown  in  the 
plan,  there  is  also  a  cylindrical  valve,  B,  which  may  be  rotated  by 
the  lever,  /,  attached  to  the  stem  passing  through  the  cover,  Ky 
of  the  upper  chamber.  A,  By  this  handle  the  charge  may  be 
throttled  within  the  desired  limits  by  regulating  the  inflow  of  ad- 
ditional air  through  the  tube,  f,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow,  marked 
2  (two)  in  the  plan.  This  carburetter  has  the  advantage  of  com- 
pactness and  simplicity  of  construction.  Another  form  of  float 
feed  carburetter  used  on  De  Dion  carriages  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2R2.     It  assimilates  the  common  patterns. 
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The  Huzelstein  Valve  Carburetter. — From  the  earliest  days 
of  the  use  of  liquid  fuels  for  explosive  engines,  numerous  in- 
ventors have  produced  designs  of  carburetters  or  vaporizers  that 
operate  without  the  complications  of  a  float  chamber  and  needle- 
valve,  whose  opening  is  regulated  by  the  level  of  the  gasoline 
contained  therein.    One  of  the  most  typical  devices  of  this  de- 


t>ln.  SIS.~TI)e  BuwIsMin  CBrbuntter.    A  Is  the  Inlet  for  gBaoIlne;  B,  the  valve  uitiirol- 

llDC  Inlet;  C.  tlie  lube  leodlnuto  cylinder  combuBtloD  space;  D.  tube  for  leadliiK  hot 
eiliausi  loui™  ground  the  jftckei  on  the  mining  cliftrober.  Arrows  inJIcaie  eiilruice 
for  air  aiid  course  of  mlituro  to  cylinder. 

scription  is  the  Huzelstein.  or  "Universal,"  carburetter,  shown  in 
an  accompanying  illustration.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  cylindrical 
chamber,  within  which  is  a  valve  controlled  by  a  helical  spring 
and  hung  on  a  spindle,  the  upper  end  of  which  forms  a  needle- 
valve,  closing  the  inlet  port  for  liquid  gasoline,  shown  at  the  ton 
of  the  cylindrical  chamber.    The  gasoline  from  the  supply  tank 
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is  fed  through  a  tube,  A,  leading;  to  this  chamber  and  having  its 
rate  of  supply  regulated  by  a  needle-valve  carried  at  the  end  of 
an  adjustable  screw  shank,  upon  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the 
handle,  B.  Connection  with  the  interior  of  the  main  cylindrical 
chamber  and  the  combustion  space  of  the  cylinder  is  had  by  the 
tube,  C.  The  tube,  D,  is  also  connected  with  the  combustion 
space  so  as  to  permit  the  heated  products  of  combustion  to  cir- 
culate through  the  jacket  or  passage  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
mixing  chamber  above  the  valve.  The  suction  of  the  piston 
operates  to  open  the  valve,  drawing  it  from  its  seat  and  depress- 
ing the  helical  spring  around  the  lower  portion  of  the  valve  spin- 


Fro.  9te.— Thn  Junea  Votve.    B,  fuel  Inlet  vatvei  C.  npiin);  contmllInK  B;  D  Ih  the  BCide 
dial  ■hawinR  proportioiuDr  airaiicl  muxillni-:  E.thi:  wh«>1  cniilrollinc  tmMollnp  ralve: 

P.  fJIu  or  top  for  lioklinnE  In  pwition;  <].  Kiwillne  supuly  lulw:  H.  air  Inh-t;  t.eti- 
Irun...-  to  i-yliiirler:  J,  mtrnnce  (..r  Kiiwiltiw;  K,  cover  o(  valvir  thninbcr;  L,  wliert 
and  i.|,lmll<-  .■..tiln.LliiiK  t.-iiaiuii  uf  spriiiK,  C. 

die.  This  process,  o(  course,  opens  the  needle  valve  leading  from 
the  gasoline  feed  pipe  and  permits  the  inflow  of  a  small  quantity 
of  liquid  gasoline.  Tliis  is  mixed  with  the  air  drawn  through  the 
opening  indicated  by  the  arrows  at  the  top  of  the  chamber,  the 
process  of  mixing  being  perfected  by  tlie  heat  of  the  vapors  pass- 
ing through  the  tube.  D.  and  around  the  cliamber  in  connection 
with  it;  also,  by  the  friction  experienced  in  passing  through  the 
narrow  clearances  between  the  open  valve  and  its  seat.  Between 
the  periodic  suction  strokes  of  the  piston,  the  air  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  mixing  chamber  above  the  valve  is  made  to  ab- 
sorb some  of  the  heat  circulating  around  it,  and  hence,  according 
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to  the  theory  of  the  inventor,  is  better  prepared  to  mix  perfectly 
with  the  gasoline  mist.  This  carburetter  has  seen  considerable 
use  in  France  and  some  other  European  countries. 

The  James-Lunkenheimer  Valve. — Several  well-known  makes 
of  American  carburetters  are  constructed  to  operate  along  the 
same  general  lines  as  the  Huzelstein,  and,  like  the  majority  of 
American  improvements  in  motor  vehicle  construction,  have  the 
advantage  of  greater  simplicity,  strength  and  compactness. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  the  James  mixing  valve,  shown 
herewith.  This  device  consists  of  a  globular  valve  chamber  hav- 
ing three  openings  or  vents,  H,  /  and  /.  As  shown  in  the  sec- 
tional view,  the  opening^jf/,,  is  closed  by  the  mushroom  valve,  5, 
under  tension  of  the  spring,  C,  The  passage,  /,  is  connected  di- 
rect to  the  combustion  chamber  of  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  suc- 
tion stroke  of  the  piston,  the  air  is  drawn  through  the  tube,  //, 
its  pressure  causing  the  valve,  B,  to  rise  from  its  seat.  The  air 
drawn  through  the  passage,  //,  also  draws  as  spray  a  small  por- 
tion of  liquid  gasoline  through  the  tube,  G,  which  connects 
through  the  passage,  /,  with  the  gasoline  supply  tank ;  thus  se- 
curing a  very  good  fuel  mixture,  according  as  the  play  of  the 
valve,  B,  and  the  opening  of  the  tube,  G,  are  adjusted.  The 
proportionate  amount  of  gasoline  fed  into  the  cylinder  through 
the  passage,  /,  of  the  tube,  C,  is  controlled  by  a  needle-valve  car- 
ried on  the  spindle  at  the  hand-wheel,  E,  the  proportionate  open- 
ing of  the  valve  being  indicated  on  the  graduated  disc,  D,  by  the 
position  of  the  clip,  T\  The  play  of  the  valve  is  also  regulated 
by  the  position  of  the  spindle  carried  on  the  hand-wheel,  L,  which 
is  threaded  so  as  to  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required.  Mixing 
valves  of  this  description  have  been  adopted  on  several  makes  of 
American  gasoline  carriages,  notably  the  Winton,  with  appar- 
ently favorable  results. 

The  Improved  Filtering;  Carburetter. — Another  interesting 
carburetting  device,  also  of  American  design,  and  known  as  the 
''Auto  Carburetter,"  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration. 
Here  connection  to  the  gasoline  supply  tank  is  had  by  port.  By 
leading  into  a  simple  globular  chamber,  through  which 
is  fixed  the  spindle  of  an  adjustable  needle-valve,  con- 
trolling    the     entrance     to     the     cylindrical     chamber,     AT, 
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within  which  are  fixed,  at  a  slight  incline,  eight  semi- 
circular pieces  of  wire-gauze.  The  gasoHne,  admitted  through 
the  opening  of  the  nee  die- valve,  drips  upon  these  pieces 
of  gauze,  any  overflow  from  one  falling  to  that  next  below  it,  so 
that  the  air  drawn  through  the  ports,  C,  opening  into  the  top  of 


PiQ.  390,-  The  "  Auto"  Carburettfr.  A,  vheol  cwntrDllinj;  needle  T&lTe;  B,  euotine 
inlet;  C,  0,  olr  iiik-ts;  E.  throttle  lever;  O,  ptpe  t.i  fylimlcr;  H,  drip  cot-k;  K,  inner 
qjiiiider  tomalnirii;  wj;.iieuli.  of  wire  gauze;  L.  val¥«  oontrollliig  air  Inlets. 

the  cylinder,  becomes  thoroughly  charged  with  gasoline  mist  be- 
fore reaching  the  bottom,  connection  being  made  with  the  com- 
bustitm  space  of  the  cylinder  through  the  tulic,  G.  which  connects 
direct  with  another  larger  cylinder  placed  outside  of  the  first. 
The  air  is  drawn  through  the  layers  of  gauze  down  through  the 
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inner  cylinder  to  its  bottom,  then  up  and  around  it.  The  open- 
ing of  the  gasoHne  inlet  tube,  G,  is  controlled  by  a  cock,  F,  on  tiie 
rod,-£,  so  that  the  amount  of  mixture  may  be  varied  or  the  tube 
entirely  closed.  Ihe  drain  cock,  //,  is  fixed  at  the  base  of  the 
outer  cylinder,  so  as  to  carry  off  any  leakage  of  gasoline  or  un- 
vaporized  residue  that  might  collect  within  it. 

Supplemental  Mixing  Chambers  — Many  of  the  earlier  types 
of  explosive  motors  for  vehicle  use  were  equipped  with  a  mixing 
chamber  in  addition  to  the  carburetting  device.  This  mixing 
chamber  in  its  typical  construction,  as  used  on  the  Benz  car- 
riages and  some  of  the  Daimlers,  consisted  of  two  tubes  tele- 
scoped together,  the  inner  one  of  which  had  longitudinal  open- 
ings, so  that,  the  further  it  was  pulled  out  from  the  outer  tube, 
the  larger  the  amount  of  air  that  was  admitted  with  the  carburet- 
ted  mixture  under  the  suction  of  the  piston.  To  diminish  the 
air  supply,  the  same  tube  was  pushed  in.  However,  in  later  en- 
gines of  the  four-cycle  type,  the  practice  of  drawing  in  atmos- 
pheric air,  in  addition  to  that  coming  through  the  carburetter, 
has  been  abandoned,  and  carburetters  are  now  constructed,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  air  and  gasoline  inlet  valves  that  may  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  vary  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  passing  through  the 
instrument.  There  is  thus  but  one  inlet  valve  to  the  cyHnder,  and 
that  is  used  solely  for  admitting  the  regulated  fuel  mixture  from 
the  carburetter. 

Troubles  With  Carburetters. — Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
as  in  summer  or  in  dry  weather,  the  process  of  carburetting  the 
liquid  fuel,  so  as  to  form  a  mist  or  vapor,  suitable  for  explosion 
in  the  cylinder,  is  very  readily  perfected  with  mineral  spirit  of 
the  proper  quality.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  cold  and 
damp  weather  are  apt  to  materially  reduce  the  volatility  of  the 
liquid,  with  the  result  that  the  power  efficiency  of  the  motor  is 
oftentimes  reduced  nearly  one-half.  In  order  to  partially  combat 
this  difficulty,  numerous  motor  carriac^e  builders,  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  abroad,  have  arranged  to  place  the  carburetting  device  in 
or  near  the  muffler,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  exhausted  residua  of 
combustion  may  act  to  promote  the  carburettization  of  the  fuel 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  neutralize  the  ill  effects  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  or  temperature.    The  device  is  a  desirable  feature  under 
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any  circumstances ;  since,  as  has  been  recognized  by  numerous 
inventors,  heat  materially  helps  the  process  of  vaporizing — heated 
air  will  absorb  the  vapor  of  gasoline  much  more  readily  than 
cold  air;  also  heat  will  ensure  the  best  possible  results,  even  with 
the  use  of  the  poorer  qualities  of  liquid  fuel. 

Kerosene  Vaporizers. — Although  tor  numerous  reasons,  such 
as  its  stench,  dirtiness  and  inferior  vaporizing  qualities,  kerosene 
has  been  used  successfully  in  but  few  explosive  engines,  pro- 
pelling motor  carriages,  the  few  employing  it  as  fuel  have  em- 
bodied with  the  vaporizing  device  certain  facilities  for  so  preheat- 


ing the  liquid  that  the  mist  formed  by  the  injection  of  air,  under 
suction  of  the  engine  piston,  is  rendered  as  rich  as  possible.  This 
provision  is  in  obedience  to  the  quality  of  kerosene,  which  ren- 
ders it  much  more  readily  volatile  when  heated  than  when  cold — 
for.  although  many  qualities  of  this  oil  have  the  "flash  point,"  at 
which  inflammable  vapors  are  given  off,  at  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture, the  process  is  greatly  facilitated  at  higher  temperatures, 
when  also  many  of  the  heavier  constituent  elements  may  be  taken 
up,  as  mist,  by  the  air  passing  through,  or  over,  the  liquid. 
A  kerosene  vaporizing  device  is  shown  in  an  accompanying 
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cut,  which  exhibits  the  construction  to  advaniag'e.  Upon  the 
inlet  valve  chamber  of  the  cylinder,  and  around  the  hot  tube  ig- 
niter opening:  into  it,  is  set  a  metal  chimney  having  an  annular 
channel  or  jacket  between  its  walls  and  entirely  around  its  cir- 
cumference. Into  this  jacket  the  oil,  dripping  from  a  small  tube 
into  a  funnel  at  the  upper  right-hand  of  the  figure,  enters  with 
air,  also  drawn  into  the  funnel  by  piston  suction ;  both  flowing 
around  through  the  jacket  space,  which  is  heated  by  the  flame 
employed  to  keep  the  hot  tube  incandescent.  The  heat,  acting 
on  the  oil  and  air,  serves  to  break  up  the  former  into  a  mist, 
which  is  carried,  through  the  channel  at  the  left-hand  lower  por- 
tion of  the  annular  Jacket,  to  the  chamber  directly  behind  the  in-  , 
let  valve,  as  shown.  At  the  suction  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  oil 
and  air  mist  is  drawn  into  the  cylinder  clearance,  together  with 
additional  air  coming  through  the  tube  shown  at  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  figure.  The  proportions  of  the  additional  air 
supply  being  adjusted,  as  desired,  the  explodability  and  power  of 
the  charge  may  be  regulated  to  power  and  speed  requirements. 
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CHAPTER   THIRTY. 

ON    THE    SEVERAL    METHODS     OF    FIRING    THE     CHARGE     IN 

A   GAS   ENGINE   CYLINDER. 

Flrifis:  the  Charj^e  in  Cylinder. — As  already  stated  in  a 
previous  section,  the  fuel  mixture  of  air  and  gas,  after  it  has  been 
drawn  into  the  combustion  chamber  of  the  cylinder,  is  ignited 
explosively,  thus  being  compelled  to  assume  its  maximum  vol- 
ume, by  some  source  of  heat  which  acts  periodically.  As  also 
mentioned,  there  are  several  methods  of  accomplishing  this  re- 
sult; several  of  them  depending  for  operation  upon  the  act  of 
compressing  the  charge. 

Firinsr  the  Chars^e  by  Heat  of  Compression. — In  the  Diesel 
four-cycle  engine,  the  explosion  of  the  charge  is  accomplished 
entirely  by  the  temperature  produced  by  the  compression  stroke. 
At  the  suction  stroke  of  the  piston,  pure  atmospheric  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  combustion  chamber,  and  at  the  completion  of  the 
compression  stroke,  which  in  this  engine  extends  all  the  way 
to  the  rear  head  of  the  cylinder,  it  is  compressed  to  about  550 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which  produces  a  temperature  about 
equal  to  the  heat  of  combustion.  Very  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  out-stroke  the  fuel  charge,  which  may  be  gaso- 
line vapor,  coal  gas  or  atomized  oil,  is  forced  into  the  combus- 
tion chamber  under  the  still  higher  pressure:  the  result  is  that 
its  temperature,  due  to  compression  in  an  auxiliary  cylinder 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  is  already  sufficient  to  ignite  it  explo- 
sively, and  this  result  follows  immediately  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  within  the  clearance  of  the 
cylinder.  By  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  burned-out 
gases  are  entirely  swept  from  the  cylinder.  While,  according 
to  authorities,  the  operation  of  the  Diesel  motor  is  very  satis- 
factory in  practice,  the  fact  that  it  requires  an  auxiliary  cylinder 
to  compress  the  fuel  gas  to  a  very  high  degree  effectually  pre- 
cludes its  use  for  purposes  such  as  motor  vehicles,  where  all  the 
available  power  is  desirable  for  locomotion.  It  would  also  be 
quite  impossible  to  operate  it  successfully  without  such  press - 

484 
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lire,  or  with  fuel  mixtures  produced  by  any  ether  form  of  car- 
buretting  device  as  above  described. 

Firing  the  Charge  by  Hot  Head.— Another  method  of  ignit- 
ing the  cylinder  charge  by  hot  walls  and  a  temperature  main- 
tained by  the  act  of  compression  is  that  used  in  connection  with 
the  Hornsby-Akroyd  engine,  already  noticed.    In  this  engine, 


Fid.  323.— DUkthi 


the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder  is  connected  by  a  narrow  passage 
with  the  closed  chamber,  whose  general  construction  has  been 
compared  to  a  bottle  or  jng  with  a  shortened  neck;  into  this 
chamber  also,  at  some  convenient  point,  extends  a  vaporizing 
nozzle  which  is  in  connection  with  the  source  of  liquid  fuel  sup- 
ply. On  starting  the  engine,  the  first  act  is  to  heat  this  hot 
chamber  with  a  suitable  torch,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  tempera- 
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ture  required  for  exploding  the  charge.  On  the  suction  stroke 
of  the  piston,  air  is  drawn  into  the  combustion  chamber  of  the 
cylinder  through  the  ordinary  poppet  valve  opening  direct  to 
atmosphere.  At  the  same  time,  also,  oil  spray  is  forced  through 
the  atomizing  nozzle  directly  into  the  hot  chamber,  where,  al- 
though the  temperature  is  fully  sufficient  to  produce  ignition, 
there  is  an  insufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  to  accomplish  this 
result  prematurely.    The  return  stroke  of  the  piston,  compress- 


Fra.  844.— RooU-  Kerosene  Oil  Motor  Tor  Vphicic  Use.  Sectional  view  •bowing  the  hot 
tube  l^nition^  oil,  vapor  and  &lr  inlet  and  rociprocatingpartB.  A  ie  the  vHporlzlDS 
chamber  surrounding  the  chimney  of  the  hot  tube.  D.  The  ecoonlrlo,  M.  on  the  cam 
shaft  actuates  tlie  exhaust  valve,  P,  held  In  place  by  the  BprlDg.  L.  at  tbe  same 
time  movluK  tbe  link,  K,  which  openn  a  valve  contained  In  H,  allowini;  a  small 
amount  of  iSlto  be  sprayed  through  the  luben,  E,  F,  G,lntolhc  circulating  chambers 
contained  around  the  hot  tube,  D. aa  shown  at  B.  The  oil  circulating  around  the 
heated  space  Is  transformed  Into  vapor,  which  is  fed  Into  the  channel,  C,  behind  the 
Inlet  valve^,  which  la  opened  by  cotnprcsHion  of  its  spring  at  the  suction  stroke. 
The  valve,  H.  controlled  by  an  ailjuatable  t-ompresBlon  sprinK.  also  admits  sufficient 
air  Into  the  cylinder  to  give  a  mixture  of  the  require<l  proportion.  The  reciprocating 
parts  are  the  piston,  B,  the  connecting  rod  Joinefl  by  a  strap,  T,  to  the  crank  pin, 
opposite  to  which  Is  tbe  balance  weiKbt,  N.  This  section  very  well  illustratea  the 
workings  of  the  type  of  explosive  motor  using  bot  tube  Ignilion. 

ing  the  air  contained  in  the  cylinder  clearance  to  a  very  high 
degree,  forces  a  certain  portion  of  it  through  the  narrow  passage 
connecting  with  the  hot  chamber;  and  ignition  immediately  be- 
gins, the  burning  gases  expanding  and  rushing  into  the  cyl- 
inder during  the  succeeding  out-stroke  until  the  maximum  vol- 
ume is  reached.  After  the  engine  has  taken  up  its  cycle,  the 
temperature  within  the  hot  chamber  is  constantly  maintained 
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by  the  succession  of  explosive  ignitions  at  high  pressure,  in 
precisely  the  same  fashion  as  that  already  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Diesel  engine;  the  external  source  of  heat  being 
then,  of  course,  withdrawn. 

Firing  the  Charge  by  Naked  Flame. — The  hot  head  igni- 
tion system  has  been  used  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  connection  with 
engines  using  mineral  spirits  as  fuel.     It  is  also  a  comparatively 


.„         ,    . _^ jhmontforRegulatiiytlhoPoiot 

ot  ^ring.  O  Uitlie  hot  tube  >>iicLoHeil  wilh  a  cylliiUncul  eajue  huvlnica  perrorBtol  cap, 
H,  at  Ihv  tt>|i.  TbP  h«al  at  tLe  lube  la  maiiilainoil  by  a  Kan  name  iclihlD  ilie  cylin- 
drical cwv.  The  link,  B.  nperaUs  the  tevcni,  A  and  I>,  bo  u  10  open  the  lalve,  E. 
vblch  If  nonnall;  helJ  closcil  by  llie  upline,  C.  bcarinR  on  ILs  roit  as  shnwn.  In  open- 
ing the  valVL  10  Ibe  point  In  the  cycli;,  at  which  the  cam  actnaUn  the  link.  B.  thus 
GODipi'essins  Ibc  Bprlnt:,  C,  and  upenlnR  the  valvp.  D.  tln^  Interior  of  tbe  hot  tube,  O, 
iabrouRbt  intu  comniunicatlon  with  tlie  cuiiibu^t  li»i  cbainbi^r.  F.  of  tbe  cylinder. 
The  time  of  Ipiitlon  may  bo  varliHi  by  a<ljuBtlnK  the  throw  ot  ihc  gam.  eo  as  to  bring 
Ibe  opening  or  the  valve  E,  to  any  ileslreiJ  point. 

recent  device,  the  earliest  gas  engines,  as  constructed  by  Otto 
and  his  collaborators,  having  a  separately  supplied  and  con- 
stantly burning  gas  flame,  which  was  periodically  connected  with 
the  combustion  chamber  of  the  cylinder  by  a  peculiarly  con- 
structed slide-valve,  the  explosion  of  the  charge  being  accom- 
plished by  a  certain  portion  of  the  compressed  mixture  coming 
into  contact  with  the  flame.     This  method  operated  very  well  in 
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many  cases,  but  was  open  to  two  grave  objections,  as  recorded  by 
numerous  authorities.  In  the  first  place,  the  action  of  the  slide- 
valve  was  uncertain  and  very  often  detrimental  to  the  engine, 
since  at  high  temperatures  it  was  liable  either  to  leak  or  to  be- 
come jammed,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  its  own  metal.  In 
the  second  place,  the  best  eflFect  of  expansion  in  the  burning  fuel 
gas  was  not  always  secured,  since,  in  addition  to  other  difficulties, 
a  large  portion  of  the  compressed  mixture  was  liable  to  escape 
from  the  cylinder. 

Firini^  the  Charge  by  Incandescent  Tube. — ^As  a  variation 
of  and  improvement  on  the  above-mentioned  device,  the  hot 
tube  ignition  was  invented,  the  essential  features  of  which  are 
a  tube  of  metal  and  porcelain,  one  end  of  which  is  connected 
direct  with  the  combustion  chamber,  the  other  being  closed. 
Around  and  against  this  tube  the  flame  of  a  separately  supplied 
gas  burner  is  allowed  to  play,  thus  producing  the  required  tem- 
perature for  explosion.  With  some  engines  using  hot  tube 
ignition,  the  connection  with  the  cylinder  is  controlled  by  a  slide- 
valve  in  somewhat  similar  fashion  to  that  used  on  the  Otto  en- 
gine, the  valve  being  positively  operated,  so  as  to  open  and  admit 
the  compressed  mixture  into  the  hot  tube  at  the  proper  point  in 
the  cycle.  With  others,  there  is  no  valve  whatever,  the  act  of 
compression  alone  operating  to  force  the  mixture  into  the  tube 
and  begin  the  process  of  ignition  at  or  shortly  before  the  end 
of  the  compression  stroke.  As  may  be  understood,  however, 
such  an  arrangement  is  liable  to  cause  premature  ignition  under 
certain  conditions,  and  is  inferior  to  a  well-geared  device  for 
timing  the  moment  of  ignition.  Accordingly,  a  "timing  valve," 
positively  operated  from  the  cam-shaft,  has  been  used  with  a 
number  of  gas  engines.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, the  lever,  A,  attached  to  the  push  rod,  B,  is  raised,  thus 
pulling  out  the  rod,  C,  by  action  of  the  arm,  D,  and  opening  the 
port,  £,  leading  into  the  cylinder  space,  F.  The  compressed 
gases  in  the  cylinder  are  then  admitted  into  the  hot  tube,  G,  sur- 
rounded by  a  gas  flame,  as  shown,  and  the  process  of  ignition 
begins,  spreading  from  the  gas  within  the  tube  into  the  combus- 
tion chamber  of  the  cylinder.  The  valve,  £,  is  held  open  through- 
out the  firing  and  exhaust  strokes  of  the  piston,  so  that  it  may  be 
swept  clean  of  the  burned-out  gases  contained  within  it.    Upon 
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the  completion  of  the  exhaust  stroke  it  is  closed,  and  so  remains 
until,  at  the  predetermined  point  in  the  cycle,  the  push  rod  is 
again  actuated  from  the  cam-shaft. 

Troubles  with  Hot-Tube  I^^nition. — In  most  gasoline  vehicle 
engines  using  the  hot  tube  ignition,  there  is  no  provision,  such 
as  a  geared  timing  valve  of  the  general  description  noted  above. 


e  Ce//  Battery, 
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Fio.  »W.— A  Primary  Spark  Ij^ition  Circuit,  containing  a  ma^eto-generator,  an  SKseU 
chemical  battery,  and  an  automatic  cut-off  or  relay.  The  chemical  tMtttery  is  used 
to  supply  the  current  for  producing  the  spark  until  the  magneto-generator  has 
attained  its  reauired  speed.  At  that  point  the  current  from  the  generator  passing 
through  the  coil  of  the  automatic  switch  is  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  tlie  magnets 
of  the  relay  to  attract  their  armature  and  cut  the  circuit  of  the  chemical  battery. 
This  circuit  may  also  be  cut  out  at  any  time  desired  with  the  single  point  hand 
8  write  h. 

Consequently,  the  hot  tube  opens  direct  into  the  combustion 
space  of  the  cylinder — being  closed  from  it  at  no  time  in  the 
cycle.  Some  authorities  have  noted  serious  objections  to  the 
hot  tube  ignition  system,  alleging  that,  under  various  conditions, 
it  causes  either  premature  ignition  or  missed  fire,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  burned-out  gases  within  it.  Under  some  condi- 
tions, it  is  stated,  the  tube  is  so  filled  from  end  to  end  with  these. 
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residua  that  the  charge  in  cylinder  cannot  come  into  contact  with 
the  incandescent  walls,  in  order  to  ignite  properly.  Under  other 
circumstances  the  tube  is  clogged  with  dead  gases  from  its  closed 
end  nearly  to  the  cylinder,  and,  when  this  condition  is  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  heated  portion  is  too  near  the  entrance, 
premature  ignition  results  before  the  completion  of  the  com- 
pression stroke.  Although  these  results  may  follow  in  a  given 
type  of  engine,  it  is  necessary  to  note  several  things ;  I.  The  tube 
should  be  so  constructed  that  the  flame  ptays  on  that  portion 
of  its  length  which  has  been  found  to  be  at  most  suitable  dis- 


T\a.  Sn.— Details  of  a  Common  Form  of  ConCKCt  for  Prodaclue  a  Wiping  Spark.  The 
electrode,  X,  rotnted  by  the  crank,  E.  at.  Inciitatcd,  gives  a  wTpinp  cortacl  and  break 
nt  tlic  termmal,  T.  wblch  is  tipped  by  a  resilient  platinum  iipring.  One  of  ilie  wires 
formlDg  the  circuit  is  connotted  at  Dlhrougli  tho  Insulatei]  pluc  screwed  iaio  tbe 
body  of  the  Ignition  chamber;  thoother  is  cUDnected  to  the  metal  of  tbe  chamber  at 
Che  DUUH.  The  advantage  of  this  form  of  sparkinKdevice  is  that  the  conslant  con- 
tact of  tbe  electrode  keeps  the  surfaces  cleaa,  but  at  the  same  time  the  constant 
friction  [TOduce*  an  Immense  wear  for  the  same  reason.  An  excellent  form  of 
simple  make  and  break  device  is  shown  Id  connection  with  the  suction  of  the  Duryea 
cylinder  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

Pia.  MS.— The  Apple  Hagnetlc  Ignition  PlUR  tor  Prodaclng  a  Primary  Bpark.  The  two 
electrodes,  as  shown,  are  nnrmally  in  contact,  the  coil  contained  within  the  cylindri- 
cal siiell  of  the  plug  acting  as  a  majniot  to  break  the  contact  at  the  requirecl  point. 
As  claimed  by  the  manufacturers,  ilio  advantages  o[  this  device  are  ready  adjust- 
ment and  repair,  a  ready  cleansiiw  of  the  contacts,  and  the  avoidance  of  any  other 
coil  than  Is  used  wllhln  the  plui;  Itself.  The  spark  can  also  be  controlled  from  the 
outside,  tho  same  as  with  the  jump-spark  coil,  with  the  combined  advantage  of 
much  greater  simplicity  of  parts  and  circuit  arrangementB, 

tance  from  the  opening,  not  risking  the  danger  of  premature 
ignition,  if  it  follows  from  such  a  cause  only.  2.  The  tube  should 
be  heated  to  the  proper  temperature  to  secure  the  best  and  quick- 
est ignition.  3.  The  temperature  being  properly  arranged,  the 
burned-out  gases  should  be  largely  expelled  from  the  tube  by 
their  own  expansion  under  heat.  4.  The  compression  ratio  should 
be  such  that  the  fuel  charge  may  be  forced  into  the  tube  at  the 
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proper  point,  in  spite  of  and  against  the  expanding  tendency  of 
dead  gases  clogging  its  interior.  With  a  well-made  tube,  a  prop- 
erly adjusted  compression  and  a  powerful  jet  flame,  there  is  no 
reason  for  such  accidents  as  are  above  mentioned.  They  result 
rather  from  faulty  construction  or  bad  management. 

On  Electrical  Is^nitlon  Systems. — Although  some  of  the  most 
effective  types  of  gas  and  gasoline  engines  still  use  the  hot-tube 
ignition  system,  a  large  majority  of  both  are  equipped  with  some 
form  of  electric-sparking  device.  Although  there  are  numerous 
objections  also  to  this  method,  it  has  the  advantages  of  providing 


Fio.  889.— Diagram  of  a  Primary  Spark  Circuit,  equipped  with  a  Dynamo  and  Storage 
Battery.  The  dynamo  may  be  used  to  spark  the  engine  and  supply  the  battery  at 
the  name  tilhe.  or  to  perform  the  former  function  exclusively.  The  battery  is 
charged  when  theswitcn  between  it  and  the  dynamo  is  thrown  in,  if  the  other  switch 
is  connected  at  the  point  marked  '*  dynamo  "  in  the  cut.  As  is  obvious  from  the  cut, 
the  dynamo  may  be  cut  out  altogether,  allowing  the  storage  battery  to  supply  cur- 
rent Tor  sparking  purposes.  Wlien  both  switches  are  in,  the  storage  battery  will 
supply  current  for  sparking,  until  the  dynamo  has  attained  its  full  speed. 

an  entirely  intermittent  source  of  ignition,  and  of  being  much 
more  flexible  than  any  constantly  existing  source  of  heat,  such 
as  found  in  hot  walls  or  tubes,  thus  being  susceptible  of  a  nearly 
perfectly  timed  ignition.  The  electric-sparking  system,  of  course, 
requires  some  separate  source  of  electrical  energy,  such  as  a  bat- 
tery of  galvanic  cells,  a  small  dynamo,  or  a  magneto-generator. 
The  current  thus  generated  is  used  to  produce  a  spark,  either 
from  a  primary  or  a  secondary  circuit;  the  former  containing 
the  ordinary  reactance  coil  and  producing  a  low-tension  spark, 
from  either  a  wiping  or  a  breaking  contact ;  the  latter  containing 
an  induction  coil  and  producing  a  high-tension  spark  between 
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slightly  separated  terminal  points.  The  latter  variety  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "jump-spark."  The  sparks  of  both  varieties 
are  successfully  used  in  motor  carriages,  although  the  high-ten- 
sion circuit  and  the  jump  spark  seems  to  be  most  usual  on  motor 
vehicles. 

Typical   Methods  for    Produclne  a   Primary   Spark — The 

spark  produced  from  a  primary  circuit,  with  either  wiping  elec- 
trodes or  break  contact,  is  due  to  the  effort  of  the  self-induced 


tube.    Tbe  otber  t«naiual  Is  coaoected 
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current  in  the  magnetic  coil— which  is  superimposed  on  and  oc- 
casioned by  the  battery  current — to  continue  the  flow  of  current 
in  spite  of  the  break  in  the  circuit.  The  spark  device  shown  in  an 
accompanying  figure  is  typical.  As  there  shown,  there  are  two 
electrodes,  A'  and  V.  the  latter  of  which  is  set  in  an  insulating 
plug,  which  is  screwed  into  the  wall  of  the  combustion  space, 
electrical  connection  being  made  by  the  wire  shown  at  />.  The 
other  electrode.  A',  is  here  represented  as  a  rotating  spindle,  de- 
riving its  motion  from  the  link  and  small  crank  shown  at  £.  and 
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V\a.  m.— DUrtuh  ot  the  De  Dion  Juinp«p«rk  Ii^ltian  Circuit.    A  la  a  bfttlflr;  of  four 

teUs,  one  polo  of  which  in  i»im«^ted,  m  shown,  lo  tho  tubular  ' '  "• ' 

It  the  point,  N,  the  circuit  bein),'  Ihua  completed  through  tbE 


liar  frame  of  tho  CArriiwe 


binding  poat,  L,  on  the  circuit  breaiier:  tbua,  tha  circuit  la  made  by  tht  

of  the  trembler,  T,  nilb  the  point  tA  the  Krew,  D,  on  the  poat,  V.  throuKh  binding 
poat,  K  to  M.  thus  throuRh  the  primary  wlndlna  of  the  Induction  coll  and  to  Ihr 
oppoalte  pole  of  the  battery.  The  Beonndair  circuit  Joined  to  one  pole  of  the  con- 
to  tho  frame,  completes  the  elreult  by  Uie  metaJlic  contact*  with  the  body  of  tha 
motor,  u  indicated  by  the  dotted  lice. 
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forming  the  other  terminal  of  the  circuit,  through  the  wire  con- 
nected to  the  nut,  M,  On  the  end  of  the  terminal,  y,  is  a  resilient 
spring  of  platinum,  which  forms  a  contact  with  the  electrode, 
Xy  and  enables  a  spark  to  be  formed  whenever  the  contact  is 
broken  by  its  rotation.  This  method  of  periodically  breaking 
the  contact  is  so  varied  in  several  types  of  gas  engine  that  the 
simple  make  and  break  device,  positively  operated,  is  substituted, 
for  the  wiping  contact  of  the  rotating  electrode.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  wiping  contact  are  that  the  surfaces  of  the  electrodes 
are  constantly  wiped  clean  of  any  impurities  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  charge  in  the  cylinder.  It  has,  however, 
an  even  greater  disadvantage  involved  in  the  enormous  wear  of 
the  small  points  due  to  constant  friction.  The  simpler  make  and 
break  device,  on  the  other  hand,  while  producing  quite  as  good 
a  spark,  permits  no  really  reliable  method  of  preventing  the  de- 
posit of  carbonized  particles,  which  weaken  and  eventually  choke 
the  spark.  The  spark  coil  used  with  this  method  of  ignition 
consists  of  a  long  core  wound  with  a  considerable  length  of  low- 
resistance  copper  wire;  the  length  of  the  core  and  the  number 
of  turns  of  the  insulated  winding  determining  the  efficiency  of 
the  coil.  Among  the  best  known  makes  of  American  gasoline 
carriages  using  the  primary  spark  may  be  mentioned  the  Duryea 
and  Haynes-Apperson. 

Properties  of  the  Jump-Spark* — With  the  jump-spark  pro- 
duced from  a  secondary  circuit,  there  are  no  movements  of  the 
electrodes,  the  primary  circuit  being  periodically  broken  by  a 
positively  operated  circuit-breaker,  which  thus  produces  an  in- 
termittent current  of  varying  intensity  in  the  secondary.  The 
electrodes  are  usually  contained  in  a  device  known  as  a  sparking- 
plug,  in  which  they  are  perfectly  insulated  from  one  another,  by 
the  use  of  lava,  porcelain,  mica  or  other  suitable  substance ;  the 
lava  or  mica  insulation  being  generally  considered  the  most  ser- 
viceable. The  most  common  objection  to  the  use  of  the  jump- 
spark  is  found  in  the  fact  that  particles  of  carbon  dust,  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  charge,  are  apt  to  be  deposited  be- 
tween the  small  contact  points  of  the  electrodes,  thus  preventing 
the  formation  of  a  spark,  by  filling  up  the  break  in  the  circuit. 
Various  constructions  have  been  adoptied  for  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  jump-spark,  most  of  them  embodying  the  theory 
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that  an  electrical  discharge  lakes  place  most  readily  and  with 
greater  effect  in  the  line  of  producing  an  extensive  and  powerful 
spark,  when  a  finely  pointed  terminal,  carrying  a  current  of  high 


Fio.  853.— The  De  Dion  Circuit  Breaker.    The  parU  Lettflrod  are  tbe  aame  u  thone  iodl- 
csted  In  Ffg.  S»3. 

potential,  is  approached  to  a  cylindrical,  semi-circular  or  plain 
surface  connected  to  the  ground.  For  this  reason  some  of  the 
most  highly  recommended  sparking-plugs,  instead  of  having  two 
finely  pointed  electrodes,  separated  by  such  a  small  distance  as 
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from  1-32  to  1-16  inch,  have  one  such  finely  pointed  terminal, 
opposed  to  a  cylindrical  or  conical  surface,  of  considerably  larger 
dimensions.  It  is  also  claimed  that  such  a  construction  reduces 
the  danger  of  carbon  deposits,  from  the  fact  that  the  electrical 
energy  is  dispersed  through  a  much  more  extended  area. 

Th«  De  Dion  &  Bouton  Jump-Spark  Circuit. — Very  nearly 
the  typical  arrangement  for  the  high-tension  jump-spark  circuit 
is  that  used  on  ihe  De  Dion  &  Bouton  carriages.  The  general 
plan  of  the  connections  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  diagram, 
where,  as  may  be  seen,  the  current  produced  by  a  chemical  bat- 
tery is  passed  through  the  primary  winding  of  the  induction  coil. 


10.  3M.— A  T}T)ica[  Jiimpflpftrli  Circuit  Inauction  Coil-the  "  American' 
minal  Coll.  Thia  coil,  which  is  one  of  tbe  mmt  cffpcUve  in  ui^.  tii»  »< 
seeondary  wllh  Hparking  tonUicta  for  two  juni|)-Ki>urk  plutrc.  Ai.-c< 
manuCiicturerH,  wIiltc  two  plugs  are  reigulrvil  to  s|jiu-k  hJniuliBiicciui 
results  are  oblaiiwil  by  using  a  coil  with  twu  Rpcondurv  HiiidinKS  ard  Lhi 
lead  wires,  ODE  of  wlilcb  ia  groumled.  and  one  carrleil  10  eneh  of  thi 
i-ircull  thus  furmed  f^ves,  acccrdliiK  to  clalins,  tbe  slrungusl  pusslble 


the  circuit  being  periodically  broken  by  a  vibrating  trembler  or 
contact  breaker,  the  details  of  which  are  also  given.  The  pri- 
mary battery  consists  of  several  "Open-circuit"  dry  cells  of  or- 
dinary, description,  connected  in  series,  the  combination  approxi- 
mating five  volts.  The  general  connections  of  the  primary  cir- 
cuit, as  shown  in  the  diagram,  are  as  follows:  the  positive  or 
carbon  pole  is  connected  to  the  primary  winding  of  the  induc- 
tion coil,  the  opposite  terminal  of  which  is  connected  to  the 
lower  of  the  two  binding  screws  attached  to  the  vulcanite  base  of 
the  contact  breaker.  The  negative  or  zinc  pole  of  the  battery 
is  connected  to  ground,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  by  contact  with 
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the  metal  of  the  motor  cylinder,  the  circuit  being  completed  by 
a  wire  connecting-  with  the  upper  binding  post  on  the  contact 
breaker.  The  operation  ot  this  contact  breaker  is  obvious.  It 
consists  of  a  positively  operated  cam,  C,  which  is  of  roimd  con- 
tour except  for  an  irregular  sector-shaped  notch  in  its  circum- 
ference, which  allows  the  point  of  the  trembler,  7",  to  drop  at  a 
certain  point  of  its  rotation,  thus  making  contact  with  tho 
trembler  spring,  which  is  connected,  through  the  terminal,  B, 
and  the  upper  binding  post  on  the  base  of  the  apparatus,  with 


Fio.  33S.'-The  "I>Tke"  Cniitnct  Breaker,  shovm  In  plan  and  pari  vgrllcal  section. 
Unlike  tlie  He  Dion  contact  bivaker,  tha  i^uni,  A.  t>u  ni>  notuh,  but  is  llaltened  al 
one  point  on  Its  clrvumri:reii<:i;, bo  tliat  Ilia  Iremblorsprinic.  C.  ts  periodically  bruught 

■bock.    Tbe  adTaDta«»i  claimed  for  this  device  are  consequent  auperlor  durabiliiy 
and  quite  aa  good  elTeut  la  making  and  breaking  primary  circuit. 

the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the  screw,  d,  which  is  con- 
nected through  the  lower  binding  post  with  the  positive  pole  of 
the  battery,  as  already  explained.  By  this  means,  the  circuit 
being  periodically  broken,  a  powerful  high-tension  current  is 
produced  in  the  secondary  winding  of  the  induction  coil,  one 
terminal  of  which  is  connected  with  the  insulated  portion  of  the 
sparking  plug,  the  other  with  the  metal  of  the  cylinder;  the 
spark  being  produced  between  the  terminal  contacts  of  the  plug 
at  every  interruption  of  the  primary  current.     By  this  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  circuit,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  electrical  potential 
of  the  secondary  circuit,  and  therefore  of  the  grounded  point  of 
the  sparking  plug,  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  value,  the  negative 
terminal  of  the  battery  affording  a  constant  dead  ground  at  a 


Fio.  836.— The  Benz  Jump-Spark  Circuit.  Unlike  the  De  Dion  system  iust  described,  both 
the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  are  carried  by  visible  leads,  no  part  of  either 
being  grounded  to  the  frame.  The  circuit  emerging  from  the  poeitiye  pole  of  the 
battery  passes  through  wire.  A,  to  bindiiig  post.  A'  on  the  coil,  to  one  contact  at  B  of 
the  trembler,  C,  thence  through  C  and  D  to  the  primary  winding  of  the  coll;  then 
through  a  and  d  through  the  condenser,  Q.  The  other  terminal  of  the  primary 
winding  emerges  from  binding  post,  E',  passing  over  lead  wire,  E,  to  sleeve,  M,  of  the 
rotary  cam,  G.  The  sleeve,  M,  is  in  electrical  contact  with  the  metallic  section,  H, 
on  the  circumference  of  the  cam,  being  turned  on  the  spindle,  F,  so  as  to  periodically 
make  contact  with  the  head,  K,  of  the  trembler  spring,  L.  The  secondary  circuit  is 
completed  through  lead  wires,  R  and  S,  to  the  two  terminals  of  the  plug,  T. 

much  lower  potential  than  may  even  be  found  in  the  metal  base 
of  the  machine  as  a  whole.  On  the  closing  of  the  primary  cir- 
cuit through  the  contact  spring,  as  already  described,  the  cur- 
rent of  the  primary  winding  of  the  induction  coil  rises  rapidly 
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to  Its  full  value  against  the  opposing  self-induced  current 
generated  in  the  coil  and  establishing  a  powerful  magnetic  field, 
whose  lines  of  force  intersect  the  plane  of  the  convolutions  in 
the  secondary  circuit,  creating  therein,  during  the  brief  period 
when  the  battery  current  is  flowing,  a  constantly  increasing  dif- 
ference of  electrical  pressure  between  the  grounded  secondary 
terminal  and  the  opposed  extremity  of  the  same  winding.  The 
difference  of  electrical  pressure,  resulting  from  the  increasing 
density  of  the  magnetic  field,  is  not  great  enough,  however,  to 
cause  a  spark  discharge  between  the  sparking  points  of  the  plug, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  range  of  change  in  the  density  of  the 
magnetic  field  is  retarded  by  the  self-induction  of  the  primary 
circuit  opposing  the  rapid  flow  of  the  battery  current.  A  con- 
denser is  therefore  used,  one  pole  of  which  is  connected  to  the 
primary  terminal,  wired  to  the  lower  binding  post  of  the  contact 
breaker  and  thus  to  the  screw,  D,  already  mentioned,  the  other 
being  connected  to  the  grounded  terminal  of  the  secondary  cir- 
cuit. By  this  means  the  magnetic  field  produced  in  the  primary 
winding  of  the  coil  is  almost  instantly  destroyed  whenever  the 
battery  circuit  is  broken.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  high 
speed  rate  in  alternately  making  and  breaking  the  primary  cir- 
cuit, while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a  secondary  current 
of  sufficient  potential  to  produce  a  powerful  spark  without  in- 
terference from  the  self-induced  current  produced  in  the  primary 
winding  of  the  coil.  The  action  of  the  condenser  in  this  system 
is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  noted  authority  as  "a  heap- 
ing up  of  electrical  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  wire  of  the  primary 
circuit,  to  which  it  is  attached,"  and  this  finding  no  outlet,  the 
wave  of  electrical  pressure  sweeps  back  through  the  primary  coil 
and  instantly  demagnetizes  the  core,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its 
flow  is  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  of  the  original  self-induced 
current.  This  effect  is  produced  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  a 
large  factor  in  rendering  the  De  Dion  system  one  of  the  simplest 
by  which  a  high-tension  current  may  be  generated  for  ignition 
purposes  in  an  explosive  motor.  Among  the  objections  to  the 
system  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  large  primary  current 
is  required  in  proportion  to  the  useful  work  accomplished,  which 
contributes  to  the  end  of  speedily  exhausting  the  battery. 
Among  other  objections  may  be  mentioned  the  high  speed  at 
which  the  breaks  of  current  must  be  effected,  with  the  result  of 
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soon  wearing:  out  the  best  made  spring  that  could  be  used  on  a 
contact  breaker. 

Tbe  Benz  Juni[H5paric  Circuit. — The  constructional  and 
operative  objections  involved  in  the  De  Dion  system  of  ignition 
are  largely  overcome  in  the  Benz  secondary  ignition  circuit, 
which  embodies  many  of  the  features  most  often  used  with  mod- 
em gasoline  engines  employing  this  method  of  ignition.  As 
used  on  the  Benz  carriages,  the  primary  circuit  is  supplied  by 
storage  cells  instead  of  primary  batteries,  the  average  current 
used  being  from  ij  to  2  amperes,  at  four  volts,  for  twenty  to 
twenty-five  working  hours.  As  is  obvious,  however,  the  use 
of  storage  batteries  is  by  no  means  an  essential  feature  of  the 


Tio.  tST.— Holtzer-Cubot  Horizontal  Hftmielo-OenerBitor,  used  In  the  upartlD;  circuits  of 
riw  entitniw.  This  niMj^lilne  la  hiiiit  i>n  the  niiine  plan  u  the  verticil  magneto  •hown 
m  Fig.  MB.  but  to  meet  the  rcqulremonts  of  many  motor  Tehlvle  engine*,  la  mounteil 
IW  bhown,  in  order  to  be  more  readily  biopt«d  to  %  limited  ipbce. 

system,  their  adoption  by  Renz  indicating  only  a  method  of  es- 
caping inconveniences  involved  in  the  use  of  common  types  of 
primary  cells.  Instead  of  the  notched  cam  and  trembler  spring 
used  on  the  De  Dion  carriages,  for  periodically  breaking  the 
circuit,  a  leaf  spring,  carrying  a  contact  button  at  its  free  point, 
bears  against  the  circumference  of  a  rotating  vulcanite  disc, 
which  through  a  small  arc  carries  a  brass  plate  electrically  con- 
nected to  the  spindle  of  the  rotating  disc.  To  this  spindle  is 
connected  one  terminal  of  the  induction  coil  primary.  The  spring 
bearing  upon  the  periphery  of  the  rotating  disc  is  connected 
direct  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery.  By  this  means,  when- 
ever the  brass  plate  on  the  disc  comes  in  contact  with  (he  button 
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carried  at  the  extremity  of  the  spring,  the  primary  circuit  is 
made. 

The  induction  coil  used  with  this  ignition  system  is  of  the 
usual  construction,  except  that  it  has  a  magnetically  operated 
contact  breaker,  which  serves  to  break  the  primary  circuit  as 
soon  as  the  core  has  acquired  its  full  magnetic  properties.  The 
current,  emerging  from  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  moves 
along  wire,  A,  to  binding-post,  -4',  and  thence  to  the  screw  B, 
which  is  normally  in   contact  witli  spring,  C,  of  the  contact 

I  > 


Fio.  S88.— Diagram  of  W. 

amiKiure:  ahown  &t  the  (rcn'tre  of  the  IlKure.  rolalea  on  a  Buliable  tipiiidle. 

.  cUnsram.  tbc  liaefiof  force  moBtly  converge  at  thr  lop 

. „  _  direct  patri  throufli  the  metal  end  flangea  af  tbe  ahultle. 

When  In  the  posltton  shown  In  the  HecontT  iltagrom.  the  Itnee  arc  coDrerged  so  w  to 
uBBs  througn  thti  metklllc  eore  of  the  (u-maLure:  the  most  direct  patb  belnir  chosen 
In  both  cases. 

breaker.  Moving  thence  through  the  spring,  it  emerges  on  wire. 
D,  moving  thence  through  the  primary  winding  of  the  induction 
coil  to  binding-post,  FJ,  and  wire,  E,  which  is  in  electrical  con- 
tact with  the  spindle,  F,  of  the  rotating  disc.  G,  the  circuit  being 
closed,  as  already  stated,  whenever  the  brass  arc,  H,  on  the 
periphery  of  the  disc  is  brouerht  into  contact  with  the  button, 
K,  carried  on  the  spring,  L.  The  point  of  ignition  may  be  timed 
by  modifying  the  relative  positions  of  the  coitact  piece,  H,  and 
the  button,  K;  this  act  being  accomplished  by  loosening  the  ad- 
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justtnent  screw  and  turning  the  disc,  C,  on  the  spindle,  F,  to  the 
required  point.  The  metal  sleeve,  M,  in  contact  with  the  spindle, 
F,  maintains  the  electrical  contact  between,  H  and  F,  and  thus 
with  the  wire,  £,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  degree  at  which 
the  contact,  H,  is  shifted.  The  spindle,  F.  being  a  secondary 
shaft,  rotates  so  long  as  the  engine  is  in  motion,  thus  making 
the  primary  circuit  once  in  every  two  revolutions  of  the  fly-wheel. 
The  two  terminals,  B  and  C,  of  the  wires,  A  and  D,  are  con- 
nected as  shown  by  the  wires,  a  and  d,  with  the  condenser,  Q, 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  layers  of  tinfoil  and  paraffined 


Fio.  3».-A  Typlc^  Hweto  Oene»tor-th.e  Holtz«r- Cabot  Vt 

irtlcKl  gtaiHUrd.     The 

machlDe  here  Hhown  la  Bimllor  [n  ulL  iu  ilel&ils  to  (he  fomu 

ir.  but  la  built  in  iuser 

paper  disposed  beneath  the  coil,  the  object  being,  as  with  the 
De  Dion  system,  "to  suppress  the  spark  discharge  of  the  primary 
self-induced  current,  which  otherwise  would  take  place  on  the 
break  of  circuit,  and  to  increase  the  rate  of  demagnetization  of 
the  core." 

As  may  be  readily  understood,  the  primary  circuit  has  scarcely 
been  made  before  the  iron  head  of  the  contact  breaker,  carried 
on  the  spring,  C.  is  attracted  to  the  core  of  the  induction  coil. 
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thus  momentarily  stopping  the  flow  of  current.  Its  vibrations, 
however,  are  of  such  rapidity  that,  judging  from  the  pitch  of  the 
note  sounded  by  It  when  in  operation,  they  average  at  least  four 
complete  breaks  during  the  brief  period  in  which  the  brass  piece, 
H,  on  disc,  G,  and  the  button,  K,  on  spring,  L,  are  in  contact. 
The  result  of  these  rapid  fluctuations  of  the  magnetic  field  is  a 
continuous  stream  of  hot,  flaming  sparks  between  the  points  of 
the  plug,  during  the  period  in  which  the  primary  circuit  is  made, 
the  number  of  impulses  of  the  secondary  current  on  the  wires. 


Fia.  8«.— The  American  "  Little  QLant "  Ignition  Magneto.    Thia  Mnerator  conslBla  of 
■ix  magneta  placed  end  to  end  w  shown.    An  u-tnftture  of  the  ordinary  dynamo 

Kllern,  rotates  within  Uip  pole  pieces.  Kcnerating  a  powerful  current  at  anv  speed 
Iween  900  and  1,900  revolutloiw  pi^r  minute,  and  develnplng  betveen  ID  and  IS  volu 
and  from  S  to  8  ampens.  By  a  combination  of  permanent  magnets  and  field  irindinn, 
the  fleld  la  copstaatly  maliitalniil,  while  the  H[iark  produced  la  the  most  powenut 
that  cwuld  lie  generated  by  any  machine  ur  Its  size  and  wciglit. 

R  and  S,  to  the  two  terminals  of  the  sparking  plug,  T,  being 
greatly  increased. 

The    Sources   of  Cnrrent:    The   naj:neto-Qenerator. — The 

general  plan  with  electrical  ignition  circuits,  producing  a  spark 
from  a  secondary  current,  is  to  use  some  form  of  chemical  bat- 
tery, preferably  of  the  dry-cell,  open-circuit  variety,  as  the 
source  of  energy.     Such  chemical  cells  are  necessarily  of  the 
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open-circuit  variety,  since  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  periodi- 
cally interrupt  the  current  from  a  closed  circuit  cell  without 
using  much  more  complicated  machinery,  and  wasting  an  im- 
mense percentage  of  the  total  output.  There  are  numerous  open- 
circuit  drv  cells  that  are  suitable  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
ignition  circuits  of  gasoline  vehicles;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  their  construction  and  properties,  since  the  sole  re- 
quirements seem  to  be  reasonable  durability  and  an  average  out- 
put capacity:  such  cells,  averaging  from  i  to  i^  volts,  are  con- 
nected in  batteries  of  three  or  four,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  pro- 


efr.T 


Fio.  Ml.— Dlafrram  of  the  Oonstructlon  and  Operation  of  the  fllms-Bonch  Iiirnltfn^ 
Hagrneto.  Id  this  machine  the  armature  la  atationary,  the  lines  being  cut  by  an  open 
aleeve  rotating  between  it  and  the  field  pieces.  The  first  diagram  shows  the  con- 
vergence of  the  lines  of  force  before  the  rotating  sleeve  has  been  inserted;  the 
second  shows  the  lines  when  the  sleeve  is  directly  across  the  magnetic  lines;  the 
third,  where  the  sleeve  ia  in  position  at  oblique  angles  to  the  lines.  As  may  be 
understood,  this  arrangement  produces  a  very  powerful  variation  of  the  field  and  a 
very  strong  output  of  £.  M.  F. 

ducing  a  current  of  from  li  to  3i  amperes,  the  average  for  gaso- 
line carriages. 

With  gasoline  vehicles  using  a  primary  sparking  circuit,  the 
source  of  electrical  energy  is  practically  always  some  form  of 
small  dynamo  or  magneto-generator.  The  primary  distinction 
between  these  two  forms  of  electrical  source,  as  the  words  are 
generally  used,  is  that  the  magneto-generator  has  a  permanent 
magnetic  field,  being  composed  of  several  permanent  magnets, 
between  the  poles  of  which  the  lines  of  force  are  regularly  cut 
by  a  rotating  armature.  The  word  dynamo,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  commonly  used  to  designate  the  mechanical  source  of  elec- 
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trical  energfy,  having  a  separately  excited  magnetic  field,  gen- 
erally consisting  of  an  even  number  of  pole  pieces  or  cores,  each 
of  which  is  wound  with  a  suitable  length  of  insulated  wire,  con- 
nected in  series  to  another  length  of  opposed  polarity  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  field.  Between  these  pole  pieces 
rotates  an  armature  composed  of  a  suitable  drum  or  bar,  wound 
about  with  a  suitable  length  of  insulated  wire,  the  two  terminals 
of  which  connect  through  the  commutator  to  the  outside  circuit, 
which  begins  and  ends  at  the  commutator  brushes. 

The  Construction  of  flairneto-Oenerators. — ^The  common- 
est form  of  magneto-generator  consists  of  .two  or  more  horse- 
shoe magnets  set  in  suitable  pole  pieces,  between  which  rotates 
a  shuttle-shaped  armature  wound  about  with  a  suitable  length 
of  fine  insulated  wire.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  the  lines  of  force  extending  between  the  poles  of 
these  magnets  are  variously  distributed  according  to  the  point 
occupied  by  the  armature  in  its  rotation.  It  may  thus  be  under- 
stood that  any  movement  of  the  armature  on  its  spindle,  either 
in  making  a  complete  revolution  or  in  oscillating  backward  and 
forward,  must  operate  to  deflect  and  distort  these  lines  of  force 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  up  powerful  induced  currents  in  the 
armature  winding.  Since,  however,  the  paths  of  the  magnetic 
forces  are  thus  continually  shifted  from  the  lines  of  the  least 
resistance  to  the  lines  of  the  greatest  resistance,  it  follows  that 
the  current  delivered  from  the  terminal  connections  will  have 
a  constantly  shifting  potential,  and  will  hence  be  an  alternating 
current — ^that  is  to  say,  a  current  flowing  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another.  This  is  the  very  thing  that  is  required  in 
telephone  circuits,  for  which  magneto-generators  are  commonly 
used,  to  produce  a  current  for  operating  the  switchboard  drops 
and  transmitting  call-bell  signals.  For  this  purpose,  one  end  of 
the  armature  winding  is  connected  to  the  centre  of  the  rotating 
spindle,  which  is  insulated;  the  other  to  the  frame  of  the  ma- 
chine. Generators  of  precisely  similar  construction  and  wiring 
may  be  used  for  gas-engine  ignition,  provided  the  cut-oflF  of  the 
current  be  timed  to  occur  at  precisely  the  point  of  highest  po- 
tential or  greatest  intensity, which  is  to  say,  when  the  longitudinal 
flange  pieces  of  the  shuttle-shaped  armature  are  in  a  vertical 
position.    For  ordinary  ignHion  circuits,  however,  the  alternating^ 
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current  is  not  used,  and  consequently  the  magneto  is  equipped 
with  a  rotating  commutator  and  terminal  brushes,  such  as  are 
used  on  direct-current  dynamos. 

The  Operation  of  a  Maxneto^enerator. — The  general 
operation  of  the  magneto-generators  depends  upon  a  few  obvious 
principles  of  construction,  whicli  we  may  sum  up  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  i.  The  quantity  of  the  current  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  magnetic  field  and  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
passing  through  the  armature.  2.  The  electromotive  force  pro- 
duced depends  for  its  amount  upon  the  length  of  the  armature 


Fio.  S4!.-A  Typn;al  [Rnltion  Dyramc-ihe  Apple  D^amo  IgniUir.    Thta  ahowathFin- 

the  rotallne  spinille  of  Ibe  Brmature.  atid  the  Hick-feed  oil  cup  for  lubricMing  tbe 
besxlng  of  tbe  apiiiJIe. 

winding,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  armature  is  rotated, 
cutting  and  deflecting  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  If  the  arma- 
ture be  wound  with  comparatively  thick  wire,  which  would  give 
a  short  winding,  the  E.  M.  F.  will  be  low ;  but  if  it  be  wound  with 
a  finer  wire,  giving  a  much  greater  length,  the  E.  M.  F.  will  be 
higher  in  ratio  to  the  diameters  of  the  wires  used. 

A  Stationat7  Armature  MaEnctf^Oenerator. — Although 
most  of  the  magneto-generators  manufactured  for  use  in  igniting 
gas  engines  conform  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  ma- 
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chines  just  described,  an  interesting  variation  is  found  in  the 
Bosch  &  Simms  stationary  armature  generator,  which  operates 
without  a  commutator,  the  terminals  being  connected  to  the  out- 
side circuit,  as  in  the  ordinary  telephone  magneto.  The  arma- 
ture of  this  machine  is  of  the  shuttle-shaped  pattern,  wound  with 
insulated  wire  as  already  described,  but  it  is  fixed  rigid  at  one 
end  in  such  position  that  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  strike  directly 
through  the  insulated  coil  of  the  winding.  The  armature,  how- 
ever, is  of  somewhat  smaller  relative  diameter  than  is  used  on 
the  other  types  of  magnetos,  in  order  to  leave  a  clearance  for 


in  body  coni^niT^  the  moTrne  parU^  B.  the  hiriReJ  lid  of  the  body;  C,  the  one- 

po!e  piece  o[  the  flold  maeneta:  D,  the  armature ;  E,  the  coll  of  ono  of  the  field  raaic- 
net<;  F.  bnu  bearlnR  at  the  armature  spindle;  Q  and  H.  flbre  tubes  Hurroundlni;  the 
■pindle;  K,  bran  ipkleranpportlne  the  iplndte;  L,  eommulator;  H,  wick  feed  ell  cup; 
M.  bereled  nut  Hippoitlng  the  oommutator;  O,  P,  Q.  eupporte  at  the  coRimulator; 
B,  the  driving  dlic;  S,  lever  friction  pinion. 

an  intervening  sleeve  or  open-sided  cylinder  of  soft  iron  to  be 
oscillated  on  the  same  axis  between  it  and  the  pole  pieces.  This 
sleeve  is  caused  to  oscillate  through  about  one-half  a  revolution 
by  the  connecting  rod  and  crank  geared  to  an  adjustable  cam 
on  the  secondary  shaft  of  the  engine,  the  difference  in  throw 
between  the  crank  geared  to  the  spindle  of  the  sleeve  and  the 
radius  of  the  cam  operating  to  prevent  a  full  revolution.  This 
cam  also  operates  to  break  the  circuit  at  the  contact  points  with- 
in the  cylinder,  at  a  predetermined  point  in  the  stroke,  which  is 
always  made  to  occur  at  precisely  the  point  when  the  oscillating 
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sleeve  is  in  position  to  cut  through  the  greatest  number  of  mag- 
netic lines,  thus  producing  the  maximum  E.  M.  F.  The  spark 
may  be  advanced  by  a  feather  on  the  cam,  and  a  spiral  groove 
cut  on  its  spindle,  so  that  when  it  is  moved  lengthwise  the  opera- 
tion of  the  contact  breaker  may  be  varied,  although  maintaining 
the  sparking  point  at  the  same  maximum  position  of  the  oscil- 
lated sleeve, 

Th«  Icnition  Circuit  of  the  5imni8  /lacneto.— The  ignition 
circuit  arrangements  used  in  connection  with  this  form  of  gen- 


Tva.  M.— Apple  BtoraKe  Battery,  used  u  starter  la  the  IgDitlon  of  the  Apple  dnamo. 
Tbts  lBatvo«ell  battery  of  eicelleat  FUimtruction,  bBvlDKa  capacity  of  4  volts.  As 
shown  In  the  cireu.t  diaKrama  id  Fih-s.  *»  and  S46,  it  may  be  used  either  with  or  wilh- 
DUt  the  dynamo,  or  simply  for  HtarUng  the  engine,  until  the  latter  has  taken  up  Us 

Fio.  MO.— Centrifugal  Governor,  used  on  the  Apple  Dynamo  for  modifying  the  (peed 
williin  required  limits.    The  cenlrirui.'al  weigtiU  or  ttila  goyomor  aiv  contact  shoea, 
"  rcumferanoe  of  the  pulley.     When    the   ipevd 

the  vrelghU  (ly  oulward  as  far  as  the  adjustable 
ng  the  Hpiudle  attached  to  the  pulley  frunl  the 
luaiii  fluALt  njiaivu  uy  ine  iipur  wueel.  aud  keeping  the  rotation  of  the  armature  at 
the  required  speed. 

erator  are  the  simplest  possible,  although  its  sparking  efficiency 
is  very  high.  The  positive  terminal  is  on  an  insulated  binding 
screw  at  the  top  of  the  armature,  the  path  of  the  return  current 
being  through  the  metal  of  the  engine  cylinder,  to  the  base  of 
the  magneto-generator.  In  general,  the  method  adopted  for 
driving  the  rotating  portion  of  the  magneto  is  to  connect  it  direct 
to  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine,  cither  by  a  belt  or  a  brushing 
roller.  With  this  arrangement  it  has  usually  been  found  that  a 
current  sufficient  to  begin  sparking  may  be  produced  by  the  act 
of  turning  over  the  fly-wheel  to  start  the  motor.    Several  manu- 
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facturers,  however,  include  a  battery  of  galvanic  cells  in  the  igni- 
tion system,  so  as  to  supply  the  required  strength  of  current 
at  the  first  break  between  the  sparking  contacts.  This  battery 
is  cut  out  of  circuit  as  soon  as  the  current  from  the  magneto 
is  thrown  in  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet  in  the  circuit,  which 
attracts  its  armature  and  breaks  the  connections  of  the  chemical 
battery. 

The  use  of  a  magneto-generator  as  a  constant  source  of  cur- 
rent involves  but  one  objection,  which  is  that  the  permanent 
magnets  will  gradually  lose  their  magnetism,  with  the  result  that 
the  strength  of  the  current  produced  will  constantly  decrease, 
although  with  magnets  made  of  suitable  steel  and  fully  mag- 


O^t^A^itfO 


/CAf/Tfj>fc  or/^^/v*  J 
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Fia.  346.— Ig^nition  Circuit,  containing  a  Dynamo  Oenerator  and  Storage  Battery.  Both 
terminals  of  the  secondary  winding  of  the  induction  coil  have  visible  leads  to  the 
sparking  plutf.  An  adjustable  vibrator  on  the  coil  enables  the  timing  of  the  sparlc. 
As  in  Fig.  S^,  the  storage  battery  furnishes  current  for  sparking  until  the  dynamo 
has  taken  up  its  speed,  and  may  then  be  cut  out  of  circuit,  as  desired. 

netized  this  event  may  be  very  long  deferred.  In  order  to  delay 
it  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  a  current  car- 
ried at  the  maximum  pressure,  one  American  manufacturer  has 
produced  magneto-generators  in  which  the  entire  length  of  the 
magnets  above  the  pole  pieces  is  wound  with  a  continuous  length 
of  insulated  wire,  this  coil  being  connected  in  series  in  the  cir- 
cuit with  the  terminal  brushes  on  the  commutator.  As  has  been 
claimed,  the  current  traversing  the  coil  acts  to  increase  the  de- 
gree of  magnetism  to  the  point  of  saturation,  a  large  part  of 
the  effect  being  retained,  with  the  result  that  the  maximum  of 
residual  magnetism  is  supported  and  re-enforced  when  the  ma- 
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chine  is  in  operation.  At  the  same  time  the  core  winding  in 
such  a  generator  performs  the  double  duty  of  increasing  the  in- 
tensity of  the  magnetic  field,  and,  by  its  self-induction,  adding'io 
the  intensity  of  the  spark,  without  seriously  affecting  the  mag- 
netism at  the  moment  of  break,  which  result  would  certainly 
follow  with  the  use  of  a  series  wound  dynamo  with  separately 
excited  field. 

A  Typical  Ignition  Dynama — One  of  the  best  known 
American-made  dynamos  for  supplying  the  current  for  a  gas- 
engine  ignition  circuit  is  the  Apple  generator,  the  details  of  which 
are  shown  in  several  accompanying  illustrations.  This  is  a  small 
two-pole,  constant-current  dynamo,  giving  about  8  volts  at  be- 
tween i,ooo  and  1,200  revolutions.  The  armature  coil  is  lami- 
nated after  the  most  approved  style  in  large  power  dynamos, 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  thin-toothed  discs,  punched  from 
charcoal  iron  and  hung  on  a  shaft  of  one-half  inch  diameter.  The 
armature  winding  is  so  effectually  insulated  that  the  machine  is 
positively  guaranteed  against  ground  or  short  circuiting.  The 
commutator  is  insulated  throughout  with  mica,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  brushes  is  such  that  the  commutator  shaft  may 
be  rotated  in  either  direction  without  injury.  The  brushes  them- 
selves are  built  up  of  fine  copper  gauze,  between  the  folds  of 
which  IS  inclosed  a  carbon  preparation,  which  at  once  prevents 
ragging  out  and  cutting  the  commutator,  and  also  furnishes  a 
desirable  lubricating  element.  The  bearings  of  the  armature 
shaft  are  lubricated  by  wick  cups,  the  wick  being  held  against 
the  shaft  by  a  suitable  spring,  which  insures  the  necessary  lubri- 
cation without  danger  of  flooding.  One  of  the  most  excellent 
features  of  this  generator  is  the  simple  centrifugal  governor 
which  acts  to  maintain  the  speed  within  the  proper  limits  by 
interrupting  the  driving  connections,  which  may  be  by  belt, 
gear  wheels  or  simple  friction,  thus  preventing  burning  out  of 
the  fields,  which  woHld  certainly  occur  should  the  speed  be  main- 
tained at  too  high  a  rate.  By  the  use  of  this  device  for  maintaining 
a  constant  speed  of  armature  rotation,  independent  of  the  speed  of 
the  engine,  the  ratio  may  be  so  adjusted  that  a  fly-wheel,  capable 
of  an  average  good  speed  at  starting,  the  generation  of  current 
may  be  begun  without  the  use  of  a  separate  starting  or  igniting 
source. 


CHAPTER   THIkTY-ONE. 

TRANSMISSION    GEARS    AND    SPEED-CHANGING    DEVICES     FOR 

GASOLINE   VEHICLES. 

Speed-Changing  Devices  for  ilotor  Carriages. — A  gasoline 
motor  carriage,  like  a  machine-shop  plant,  is  necessarily  equipped 
with  some  kind  of  a  mechanical  geared  device  for  changing  the 
ratio  of  speed  and  power  between  the  motor  and  the  running 
mechanism.  The  principle  upon  which  the  typical  speed-chang- 
ing devices  depend  is  well  illustrated  by  the  familiar  cone  or 
stepped  pullies,  such  as  are  used  on  lathes  and  some  other  me- 
chanical contrivances.  In  such  a  device  as  this,  the  desired 
change  of  ratio  of  speed  and  power  is  obtained  by  shifting  the 
belt  in  a  direction  lengthwise  of  the  shaft,  which  act  enables  the 
variation  of  the  speed  by  connecting  a  pulley  of  small  diameter 
on  the  main  shaft  with  one  of  large  diameter  on  the  secondary 
shaft,  for  example,  or  when  the  opposite  effect  is  required,  con- 
necting a  large  pulley  on  the  main  shaft  to  a  small  one  on  the 
secondary,  the  total  length  of  belt,  of  course,  always  being  the 
same.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  obtain  the  same  effect  of  vari- 
ation by  belting  together  two  pullies  of  simple  conical  contour, 
their  apexes  being  disposed  in  opposite  directions.  The  effect 
of  increasing  speed  with  such  devices  means,  of  course,  a  dissi- 
pation of  a  considerable  part  of  the  available  power,  while  on 
the  other  hand  a  decrease  of  speed  at  the  driving  end  involves  a 
larger  percentage  of  available  power. 

Speed-Changing  Qears  and  Engine  Throttling. — A  speed- 
changing  mechanism  of  some  description  is  necessarily  used  on 
vehicles  propelled  by  gasoline  motors,  principally  because  it  is 
less  difficult  to  shift  a  mechanical  gearing  than  to  properly 
throttle  the  charge,  which  is  the  only  really  practical  method  of 
varying  the  speed  of  the  piston.  With  explosive  motors,  oper- 
ating with  an  automatic  governor  of  any  description,  and  having 
no.  provision  for  throttling  by  hand,  a  speed-changing  gear  is  a 
positive  necessity,  on  account  of  the  fact  that,  with  a  properly 
proportioned  fuel  mixture,  the  speed  is  maintained  at  a  practically 
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constant  rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mechanical  speed-chang- 
ing devices  were  first  adopted  in  carriages  propelled  by  auto- 
matically governed  engines,  but  since  the  greater  perfection  of 
certain  details  has  made  possible  a  reliable  throttling  connec- 
tion, they  are  in  general  far  less  complicated  and  somewhat  less 
important.  There  are  two  purposes,  however,  for  which  a  chang- 
ing gear  of  some  description  must  always  be  included ;  the  one 
is  for  reversing  the  travel  of  the  carriage,  the  other  for  securing 
a  proper  proportion  of  available  power  for  hill-climbing.     With 


cr,T 


Fig.  847.— Diajfram  of  the  Belt  Transmission,  used  on  the  early  Daimler  carriages.  As- 
shown  in  tlie  cut,  two  pulleys  of  different  diameters — any  diameter  ratios  may  be 
used— are  connected  by  a  bolt.  This  belt  is  normally  loose,  but  may  be  tij^litened  by 
a  jockey  pulley  mounted  on  one  arm  of  a  bell  crank  lever,  so  as  to  tijrhten  or  loosen 
the  belt,  according?  to  the  position  given  it  by  the  hand  lever,  as  indicated  by  the 
full  and  dotted  lines. 

a  steam  engine,  as  we  have  seen,  the  best  results  may  be  achieved 
by  reversing  the  movement  of  the  engine,  and,  secondly,  by  de- 
laying the  point  of  cut-ofT  so  as  to  admit  more  steam  at  each 
stroke  and  depend  less  upon  its  expansive  action.  But  a  gas 
engine  may  not  be  reversed  and  its  available  power  pressure 
may  not  be  increased  beyond  a  certain  definite  limit. 


The  Daimler  Belt  and  Pulley  Transmission. — Very  nearly 
the  simplest  practical  device  ever  employed  for  shifting  the  speed 
and  power  ratios  was  the  belt  transmission,  used  with  some  of 
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the  earlier  Daimler  carriages.  Briefiy  described,  it  consisted  of 
four  pulleys  regularly  increasing  in  size,  keyed  to  the 
main  shaft,  and  four  others  regularly  decreasing  in  size 
in    the    same    order,    keved    to    the  countershaft.    Four  belts 


Flo.  848.— Dia^Tam  nt  s.  Variable  Cone  Pulley  TransmisBlon,  by  which  IIip  relative  iipniclB 

Ihe  drlvini;  anil  driven  uullers.  In  this  llnire.  A  Is  a  frame  on  wliicli  are  tnouiiCed 
the  two  tharta,  B  and  B.  turnlnK  in  tl>c  bearinKfl,  C  and  C.  On  eauli  of  thew 
■liafU  Is  a  feather,  D,  on  whicli  slide  duubJe  cohi^.  F,  F.  F,  F.  To  the  apel,  J,  of 
eaeh  of  llieHB  ci>iie»,  are  atlaclieii  niieerx,  8,  9, 8,  8,  which  are  screwod  to  the  heuiln, 
O,  O,  O,  O,  as  shown,  4  handle.  P.  piivoteil  at  N.  maj-  be  turned  In  either  dirPi-tion, 
actuating,-  the  levers.  L.  L.  L.  L  and  K,  K,  K.  K  1  thus  modlfylnE  the  belted  diameter 
of  either  piilley  from  that  ahown  in  the  upper  of  tiie  two  to  that  shourn  In  the  l<iwcr 
one.  ThiutliG  sneed  ratios  In  the  two  mav  be  variod  to  any  desired  point.  The 
lovera.  K,  K.  K,  K.  by  forlictl  conneotlona,  neluate  tlie  cones,  cauBlnR  iLem  lo  slide 
nlon^  the  featheni,  D,  P.  D.  D.  at  the  spooK  J.  J,  J.  J-  The  device  shown  In  this 
iiluslralion  la  the  subject  of  an  American  patent:  but  slmilHrly  arrantced  and  oper- 
ated cone  puliess  have  been  employed  on  the  Fouillanon  carriage  and  others, 

connected  these  eight  pulleys,  and  the  power  was  thrown 
into  any  one  pair  as  desired,  by  tightening  the  belt  with 
an  idler  pulley  mounted  on  a  suitably  disposed  bell  crank. 
By  this  method  it  was  possible  to  obtain  four  speeds  forward  on 
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an  even  roadway,  or  to  vary  the  power  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  various  ascending  grades.  There  was  no  provision,  however, 
for  reversing  the  movement,  the  only  method  of  turning  the  car- 
riage in  a  short  radius  being  to  bring  the  centre  pivoted  front 
axle  all  the  way  around,  so  that  the  small  forward  wheel  cut 
under  the  body,  as  in  a  horse-drawn  vehicle.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  reverse  motion  by  such  a 
belt  transmission  as  this,  by  simply  crossing  one  of  the  belts  in 
the  manner  frequently  seen  in  stationary  power  plants  of  all  de- 
scriptions, although  it  is  doubtful  if  a  cross  belt,  unless  of  un- 
usual length,  could  be  tightened  with  an  idler  pulley  as  with 
others.  A  loose  pulley  on  both  shafts  of  a  belt-shifter  would 
seem  to  furnish  the  only  really  practical  means  of  manipulating 
a  reverse  movement  of  such  a  description.  The  method  of  using 
fast  and  loose  pulleys  and  shifting  belts  has  been  successfully 
applied  in  several  types  of  motor  carriage,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  some  of  the  light  Benz  carriages  made  in  Germany, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  carriages  manufactured  by  the  English 
Daimler  Motor  Co.  In  both  these  instances,  however,  the  shafts 
are  arranged  at  a  sufficient  distance  between  centres  to  enable 
an  easy  shifting  of  the  belts. 

Stepped  Cone  Pulley  Transmissions. — Among  the  few  ex- 
amples in  which  step  pulley  shafts  have  been  used  for  transmis- 
sion and  speed  changing  in  a  motor  carriage,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Darracq-Bollee  machine,  widely  used  in  France.  In  this 
case  the  belt  is  shifted  on  oppositely  tapered  pulley  cones,  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  shifter,  by  w^hich  means  five  speeds  for- 
ward can  be  readily  obtained,  without  the  jar  and  friction  ex- 
perienced with  some  other  types  of  speed  gear.  The  reverse  gear 
used  with  this  carriage  was  of  a  highly  effective  and  ingenious 
description  for  the  method  of  transmission.  The  stepped  or  cone 
pulley  on  the  main  shaft  turned  on  a  sleeve,  which  was  made 
rigid  with  the  fly-wheel  for  forward  movement,  by  interlocking 
of  a  spur  pinion  screwed  to  the  end  of  the  sleeve,  an  internal  gear 
upon  the  circumference  of  the  fly-wheel  and  the  idler  pinion 
meshing  with  both.  In  forward  driving  this  idler  pinion  was 
rigidly  clutched,  so  that  it  could  not  rotate  on  its  own  axis.  When, 
however,  the  motion  of  the  carriage  was  to  be  reversed,  the  clutch 
was  thrown  out  by  a  special  lever  coming  to  the  driver's  hand. 
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and  the  idler  pulley,  then  rotating  on  its  own  axis,  transmitted  the 
motion  from  the  internal  gear  in  the  reverse  direction,  to  the 
spur  pinion  on  the  end  of  the  rotating  sleeve  carrying  the  stepped 
pulley. 


a.  3M.— Details  of  the  Panhsr 
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aashowQ  In  the  lefl -hand  upper  diagram  of  the  Hgure,  may  mesh  with  either  bevel 
gear,  H  or  L.  which  are  secured  to  a  sleeve  alidlne  on  a  feather  on  shaft,  M.  At  K  is 
shown  the  spool  to  wlik-h  in  eonnected  the  forli  of  the  shifting  lever,  the  objei-t 
being  to  alter  the  direction  of  llie  motion  accordlnR  as  B  or  L  Is  in  gear.  J  Is  a  differ- 
eniial  gear  drum.  The  main  chilch  is  thrown  on  or  off  hy  means  of  the  lever.  E,  and 
Is  held  in  poKllion  by  the  siiring,  F.    The  oonBlruftion  of  the  clutch  shown  Is  as  fol- 

the  end  of  the  crank  shaft  of'  the  enslne  are  the  double  femnle  cones,  O  anil  Q. 
When  under  the  force  of  the  spring,  F.  the  two  cones  adhere  bv  friction  contact, 
thus  transmitting  the  motion  of  the  crank  shnfl  lo  the  main  shaft,  A.  by  throwing 

5peed-Chang;ing  by  Shifting  Oears. — At   the   present    time 
belt  transmission    for  motor  carriages   has  been   nearly,   if  not 
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entirely,  abandoned  in  favor  of  spur  gear  or  sprocket,  so  that 
the  several  devices  for  belt  shifting  or  tightening  have  been 
necessarily  superseded  by  interlocking  or  shifting  spur  wheels, 
or  some  combination  of  clutch  and  planetary  gears.  The  typical 
method  of  shifting  the  speed  and  power  with  a  spur  wheel  sys- 
tem is  to  have  several  spur  wheels  of  as  many  different 
diameters,  keyed  to  a  countershaft,  with  the  same  number  of 
spurs,  whose  diameters  vary  inversely,  keyed  to  a  sleeve,  ar- 
ranged to  slide  on  a  key  on  the  main  shaft  or  on  a  square  section 
portion  of  the  shaft.  The  latter  construction  is  the  most  usual, 
as  affording  the  most  reliable  method  of  holding  the  sleeve  rigid 
and  securing  a  proper  transmission  of  power.  The  driving  shaft, 
whose  speed  is  varied  according  to  the  position  of  the  gear- 
carrying  sleeve,  transmits  the  power  to  the  drive  wheels,  either 
by  sprocket  or  gear  connection.  In  all  transmission  systems 
using  shifting  gears  on  the  main  shaft  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
out  the  main  clutch,  before  attempting  the  operation  of  shifting 
the  speed,  since  to  do  otherwise  would  mean  not  only  a  very 
probable  difficulty  in  effecting  the  desired  connection,  but  also, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  would  involve  very  serious  friction 
or  complete  stripping  of  both  gears.  In  fact,  this  is  the  almost 
fatal  objection  to  this  method  of  speed  changing,  since  all  but 
the  most  experienced  drivers  will  occasionally  neglect  to  throw 
off  the  clutch.  Under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances,  and 
with  the  most  careful  handling,  there  is  necessarily  such  a  large 
amount  of  wear  and  friction  that  the  gears  must  be  periodically 
removed.  For  this  reason  a  host  of  inventors  have  set  themselves 
to  the  work  of  perfecting  a  method  of  speed  changing  which 
shall  involve  neither  too  much  experience  in  the  driver  nor  too 
much  wear  or  shock  consequent  on  moving  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  speed.  As  must  be  obvious  also,  it  is  easier  to  change 
the  gear  from  a  low  to  a  high  speed  than  vice  versa,  since  the 
attempt  to  throw  on  the  low  speed  when  the  car  has  obtained 
some  momentum  must  result  in  an  uncomfortable  jerk,  if  not  in 
irreparable  damage,  when  the  shifting  is  carelessly  performed. 

The  Panhard-Levassor  Speed  Qear. — One  of  the  most  rep- 
resentative and  complicated  change-speed  mechanisms  of  the 
spur  gear  type  is  the  modified  Daimler  transmission  used  on  the 
Panhard-Levassor  carriages.     As  shown  in  the  accompanying 
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illustration,  it  consists  of  two  spur  shafts,  A  and  C,  the  former 
carrying  on  its  square  portion  the  sleeve,  -B,  upon  which,  as 
shown,  are  four  spur  gears  of  varying  diameter.  On  the  shaft, 
C.  are  also  arranged  four  gears,  whose  diameters  vary  inversely 
with  those  on  A.  At  the  right  hand  extremity  of  the  shaft.  A, 
is  carried  the  male  cone  of  the  main  clutch,  which,  when  held  in 
gear  by  a  pressure  of  the  spring,  F^  enables  the  transmission  of 
power  direct  from  the  crank  to  the  shaft,  A.  The  clutch  may 
be  thrown  out  by  lever,  £,  which  acts  to  pull  the  shaft.  A,  to  the 
left,  compressing  the  spring,  F.  The  sleeve,  B,  may  be  shifted 
on  the  main  shaft  by  a  lever,  D,  which  is  connected  as  indicated. 
When,  as  in  the  cut,  the  gear,  B\  is  meshed  with  the  gear,  C\ 
the  car  will  have  its  slowest  speed  forward,  and  the  act  of  shifting 
the  gears  to  the  left  from  that  position  will  raise  the  speed  at 
a  regularly  increasing  ratio;  the  meshing  of  E"  and  C,  giving 
the  second  speed  forward,  and  the  other  gears  the  next  two  in- 
creasing speeds.  Similarly,  also,  in  the  act  of  shifting  the  sleeve 
from  the  extreme  left  position,  when  gear,  B\  is  meshed  with 
gear,  C\  there  will  be  a  similarly  regular  decrease  of  ratio  in  their 
speed.  This  is  an  exceedingly  excellent  feature  of  this  device, 
which  reduces  the  danger  of  stripping  the  gears  to  the  lowest 
point  with  proper  handling. 

The  method  of  transmitting  the  motion  from  shaft,  C,  is 
through  the  bevel  gear,  6',  which,  as  shown  in  both  sections  of 
the  cut,  meshes  with  another  bevel,  //.  This  bevel,  //,  together 
with  a  similar  bevel,  L,  on  the  case  containing  the  differential 
gear,  are  keyed  to  the  sleeve,  M ,  which  works  over  the  centre- 
divided  countershaft,  at  two  extremities  of  which  are  the  sprocket 
pinions  for  driving  direct  to  each  of  the  rear  wheels.  As  long  as 
the  bevel,  G,  drives  on  //,  as  shown,  the  motion  of  the  carriage 
is  forward,  at  any  speed  determined  by  the  relative  position  of 
the  shifting  gears  on  the  two  shafts,  B  and  C  In  order  to  re- 
verse the  motion  of  the  carriage,  the  sleeve,  M,  is  shifted  upon 
the  lever,  acting  on  the  thimble,  K,  so  that  H  is  pushed  out  of 
mesh  with  C,  and  L  is  thrown  in.  By  this  process,  as  is  obvious 
although  the  rotation  of  G  continues  in  the  same  direction,  the 
movement  imparted  to  L  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  previously 
imparted  to  H,  Another  advantage  involved  in  the  device  is 
that  the  reverse  has  the  same  number  of  speed  and  power  com- 
binations as  the  forward  motion,  thus  providing  for  all  possible 
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conditions  of  grade  and  road  surfaces.  It  is  also  obvious  that, 
by  shifting  the  sleeve,  A/,  a  certain  distance,  the  driving  connec- 
tions to  the  main  shaft,  through  the  differential,  /,  will  be  thrown 
off  altogether.  This  is  the  operation  necessarily  preceding  the 
throwing  on  of  the  brake,  the  drum  of  which  is  on  the  counter- 
shaft, just  beyond  the  thimble,  //.  By  simultaneously  disconnect- 
ing the  main  clutch,  by  turning  the  lever,  £,  and  compressing  the 
spring,  F,  and  disconnecting  the  driving  connections  from  G  to 
H  or  L,  the  act  of  shifting  the  gears  on  B  and  C  may  take  place 
with  the  least  possible  danger  of  breakage. 

The  Daimler  Reversing  Device. — Although  the  change-speed 
gear  just  described  is  an  exceedingly  effective  and  readily-oper- 


Fia.  850.— Details  of  the  Reverse  Gear  used  on  the  Daimler-May  bach  Carriages.  The 
change  speed  gear  used  on  these  carriages  is  identical  with  that  used  on  the  Pan- 
hard-Levassor,  except  for  the  bevel  gear  reversing  arrangement.  Instead  of  using 
this  device,  the  pulley,  A,  on  the  main  shaft,  is  thrown  into  gear  with  pulley,  C,  upon 
the  second  shaft,  through  the  spur  pinion,  B,  carried  on  the  bell  crank,  D,  and  moved 
in  or  out  of  gear  by  lever,  E.  Thus  the  motion  of  A  is  transmitted  to  C  in  the  reverse 
direction,  although  none  of  the  gears  on  the  first  and  second  shafts  may  be  in  mesh. 

ated  mechanism,  capable  of  producing  the  best  results,  both  in 
carriage  operation  and  the  saving  of  breakage,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  principal  objection  to  be  urged  against  it  is  the  complication 
and  consequent  costliness.  In  order  to  eliminate  one  element 
of  complication  and  possible  uncertainty  of  action,  the  method  of 
reversing  is  considerably  modified  in  a  precisely  similar  system 
of  transmission,  used  on  the  carriages  of  the  Cannstadt-Daimler 
Co.  Although  their  device  resembled  the  one  just  described 
in  having  the  shifting  sleeve,  B,  on  the  main  driving  shaft,  A, 
carrying  spur  gears  intended  to  be  meshed  with  others  on  shaft, 
C,  which  drove  a  bevel  gear,  //,  through  the  bevel  pinion,  C, 
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there  was  no  provision  for  shifting  the  sleeve,  A/,  in  order  to 
throw  in  a  bevel  gear  corresponding  to  L.  The  method  of  reverse 
was  accomplished,  briefly,  as  follows:  the  sleeve,  B,  was  shifted 
to  a  neutral  point,  at  which  point  none  of  its  gears  meshed  with 
gears  on  C  In  this  position,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  at 
least  one  of  the  gears  will  be  at  a  point  just  previous  to  meshing 
with  its  gear  on  C,  although  there  is  no  contact  whatever  be- 
tween them.  At  this  point,  which  is  indicated  by  the  relative 
positions  of  gears  A  and  C,  in  an  accompanying  illustration,  the 
elongated  idler  pinion,  5,  in  a  fork  on  bell  crank,  Z),  is  thrown 
into  mesh  with  both  A  and  C,  by  operating  the  lever,  E.  The 
effect  of  this  act,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  is  to  transmit 
the  motion  of  the  driving  pinion  in  the  reversed  direction  to  the 
driving  shaft,  with  the  result  that  the  bevel  gear,  G,  carried  on 
the  driven  shaft,  transmits  its  movement  in  a  reversed  direction. 
As  may  be  seen,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  off  the  clutch,  before 
throwing  the  idler  into  mesh  with  A  and  C. 

Constantly  fleshed  Spur  Qear  Transmissions. — Although 
the  method  of  shifting  gears  is  an  effective  means  of  regulating 
the  speed  of  a  carriage,  and  next  to  the  scheme  of  using  loose 
pulleys  or  belt-tightening  idlers,  is  also,  as  it  seems,  the  simplest 
and  readiest,  a  vast  friction  and  wear  following  even  the  most 
careful  handling,  renders  it  exceedingly  advisable  that  some 
means  should  be  devised  for  having  all  the  gears  constantly  in 
mesh,  with  one  of  every  pair  turning  loose  on  its  own  shaft  and 
being  thrown  in  by  some  kind  of  clutching  device,  whenever  it 
might  be  desirable  to  drive  through  it.  A  large  number  of  com- 
bined clutch  and  gear  transmissions  have  been  placed  upon  the 
market,  but  since  they  all  operate  upon  a  few  simple  principles 
it  is  necessary  to  describe  only  one  or  two  that  seem  typical. 

The  riontauban-Marchandier  Speed  Qear. — Among  the  most 
noteworthy  transmissions  of  this  general  description  may  be 
mentioned  the  Marchandier,  a  sketch,  of  which  is  shown  in  an  ac- 
companying illustration.  Here,  as  may  be  seen,  there  are  two 
shafts  carrying  spur  gears,  all  of  which  are  constantly  in  mesh. 
Four  spur  gears  are  keyed  to  the  shaft.  A,  and  four  others  turn 
loose  on  a  sleeve  over  the  shaft,  B,  The  power  is  transmitted 
from  the  motor  through  the  bevel  gear,  C,  which  is  always  in 
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mesh  with  two  other  bevels,  D  and  E,  which  turn  loose  on  shaft, 
A.  By  means  of  the  shaft  clutch,  F,  either  one  of  these  may  be 
thrown  into  rigid  relations  with  the  shaft.  A,  thus  insuring  either 
a  forward  or  a  reverse  transmission  from  bevel.  C.  In  order  that 
the  motion  may  be  transmitted  to  the  countershaft,  B,  which 
carries  a  driving  sprocket  on  either  extremity,  it  is  necessary 
that  some  one  of  the  four  loose  turning  pulleys  carried  on  its 
sleeve  be  thrown  into  gear  by  the  shifting  of  precisely  similar 
shaft  clutches.    The  operation  of  shifting  these  clutches  on  shaft. 
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R.  is  performed  by  means  of  a  cam  spindle,  (7,  which  carries  on 
its  surface  two  such  cams  as  are  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
cams  are  so  laid  out  that  no  two  of  the  gears  on  B  may  be 
clutched  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  connections  for  the  desired 
speeds  being,  of  course,  indicated  by  notches  on  the  quadrant  of 
the  shifiing  lever,  or  in  some  similar  fashion.  The  power  trans- 
mitted from  C  to  ZJ  or  £  of  the  shaft  A  rotates  the  sleeve  on 
shaft  B  through  the  spur  that  is  held  in  gear  by  the  cam-oper- 
ated clutch.    The  rotation  of  the  sleeve  on  B  being  thus  accom- 
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plished,  the  shaft,  B,  and  its  sprocket  pinions  axe  driven  in  the 
desired  direction,  through  the  differential  system  at  H.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  device  are  obvious,  since  it  required  no  shifting 
of  the  gears  whatever,  and  as  all  changes  of  speed  and  power 
ratio  are  controlled  by  a  readily  manipulated  clutch  mechanism. 
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Fio.  «52.— The  Dldier  Two-speed  Tricycle  Oear.  A  rotating:  clutch  pulley,  K,  slides  on  a 
feather  on  the  main  shaft,  its  position  bein^  shifted  to  the  right  or  the  left  by  the 
arm,  J,  of  the  lever,  H,  actuated  by  the  handle  as  shown  at  the  top  of  the  figure. 
When  it  is  moved  to  the  left  it  en^rages  the  spur  pinion,  C,  which  meshes  with  the 
mam  drive  {fear,  B,  thus  driving  the  cycle  at  the  nrst  or  lowest  speed.  When  it  is 
moved  to  tiie  right  it  engages  the  spur  pinum,  F,  the  rotating  clutch,  O,  also  engag- 
ing the  pinion.  A,  on  the  second  shaft,  so  that  F  drives  D  through  E  and  B  through 
A,  thus  giving  the  second  speed.  The  relative  position  of  the  six  gears  is  indicated 
by  the  diagram  to  the  left  of  the  flgure. 

The  Didier  Speed  Gear  for  Cycles. — Another  form  of  speed- 
changing  device,  constructed  with  permanently  meshing  spur- 
wheels,  which  may  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  the  use  of 
suitable  clutches,  is  the  Didier  two-speed  transmission  for  motor 
tricycles.  As  shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration,  it  consists 
of  two  sets  of  gear  wheels,  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  a  suit- 
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able  franie.  A  square  portion  of  the  crank  shaft  carries  a  pinion, 
Ky  having  two  claw-clutch  surfaces,  which  may  be  slid  in  either 
direction  by  the  lever  bearing  on  its  thimble.  When  the  claw 
clutch  is  moved  to  the  left,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  by  operating 
the  lever,  //,  the  loose  pulley,  C,  is  thrown  into  gear  with  the 


Fio.  SS3.— The  Winton  Change  Speed  and  Reveraine  Gear.  A  and  B  are  spur  gears  keyed 
to  the  crank  shaft  of  the  motor.  C  is  a  sprocket  and  D  a  gear,  of  one  piece  with  It, 
which  turn  loose  on  the  main  shaft.  E  and  £'  are  friction  discs  which  connect  C 
and  D  to  the  main  shaft  when  the  clutch,  G,  is  thrown  in.  K,  L  and  N  are  spur  gears 
keyed  to  the  counter-shaft,  and  meshing  with  D,  A  and  E  as  shown.  When  clutch  G 
is  thrown  in,  the  first  speed  forward  Is  obtained;  when  clutch  H  is  thrown  in,  the 
second  speed  forward;  and  when  clutch  M  is  thrown  in,  the  reverse.  The  clutches, 
H  and  M,  are  operated  bv  a  lever  actuating  spool,  J.  P  is  an  idler  pinion  reversing 
the  motion  transmitted  from  B  to  N.  Q  is  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine  and  R  the 
sprocket  drum. 


rotating  shaft,  and  turns  the  main  drive-wheel,  S,  at  the  lowest 
speed.  The  second  and  higher  speed  forward  may  be  obtained 
by  shifting  the  clutch,  K,  to  the  right,  so  as  to  bring  the  loose 
spurs,  A  and  F,  into  gear^  thereby  enabling  the  motion  of  the 
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motor  to  be  transmitted  through  wheels,  F,  E  and  J5,  to  pinion, 
A,  which  also  drives  the  main  drive-wheel,  5,  at  a  speed  propor- 
tionate with  the  reduction  obtained  through  the  interaction  of 
F,  E  and  D,  This  is  a  simple  example  of  speed-changing  device, 
having  several  points  in  its  favor,  although  it  is  hardly  suitable 
for  use  on  vehicles  larger  than  tricycles.  It  gives  a  general  idea 
of  the  mechanism  employed  for  clutching  loose  gears  on  a  ro- 
tating shaft. 

The  Winton  Change  Speed  Qear. — ^The  Winton  change- 
speed  gear,  shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration,  is  a  simple 
practical  mechanism  of  the  general  type  under  discussion,  which, 
by  the  use  of  three  pairs  of  interlocking  spurs  and  three  friction 
clutches  of  familiar  type,  can  give  two  forward  speeds  and  a 
reverse.  Briefly  explained,  the  mechanism  is  operated  as  follows : 
The  shaft  of  the  engine  carries  two  spur  wheels,  A  and  S,  keyed 
in  the  position  shown,  and  a  sleeve  carrying  the  sprocket,  C,  and 
the  spur  wheel,  D,  The  main  shaft  and  the  sleeve  are  caused 
to  rotate  together  through  the  contact  surfaces  of  the  friction 
clutch,  £.  To  obtain  the  slow  speed  forward,  the  clutch,  F, 
is  thrown  on  by  shifting  the  thimble,  C,  thus  bringing  the 
sleeve,  carrying  the  sprocket,  C,  and  the  gear,  J5,  into 
operative  relations  with  the  main  shaft  through  the  friction 
clutch,  £.  The  second  speed  forward  may  be  obtained  by  throw- 
ing in  clutch,  //,  by  sliding  the  thimble,  /,  and  power  is  then 
transmitted  from  the  gear.  A,  which  is  fast  on  the  main  shaft, 
through  K  and  L  on  the  countershaft  to  spur,  D,  which  is  screwed 
to  the  sleeve  on  the  main  shaft,  in  rigid  relation  with  the  sprocket, 
C.  Similarly,  the  reverse  movement  is  obtained  by  throwing 
on  the  clutch,  M,  by  sliding  the  spindle,  /,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  motion  is  transmitted  from  the  main 
shaft  to  gear,  5,  to  gear,  iV,  through  the  intermediate  idler  gear, 
P,  to  the  countershaft,  and  thus,  through  L  and  Z>,  to  sprocket, 
C.  While  this  gear  is  exceedingly  simple  and  practical,  it  would 
be  obviously  difficult  to  obtain  very  many  more  speed  variations 
without  a  suitable  application  of  levers  and  shifting  devices. 
However,  since  the  motor  of  the  Winton  carriage  is  regularly 
controlled  by  an  ingenious  throttling  device,  to  be  explained 
later,  it  is  not  so  essential  to  provide  for  a  much  more  extensive 
range  of  mechanically  shifted  speed. 
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Fia.  3VI,— The  Hay 
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P'.  Z.  channels  in  whicL  the  four  fln^rs  of  the  sleeve 
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The  Haynes-Apperson  Change  Gear. — A  considerably  more 
complicated  clutch  and  loose  gear  speed-changing  mechanism  is 
found  in  the  Haynes-Apperson  transmission,  the  details  of  which 
are  shown  in  accompanying  illustrations.  It  consists  of  two 
parallel  shafts,  A  and  B,  the  former  being  driven  direct  from  the 
crank  as  shown,  and  having  four  gears,  C,  D,  £  and  F,  keyed  in 
its  length.  The  countershaft,  B,  also  carries  four  loose  gears, 
C\  D\  E  and  V\  each  of  which,  as  will  be  subsequently  ex- 
plained, is  bolted  to  a  drum,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Each 
of  these  brake  drums,  with  its  attached  gear,  turns  loose  on  a 
separate  drum,  G,  which  is  keyed  to  the  countershaft,  all  of  the 
attached  gears,  however,  being  able  to  turn  through  the  motion 
imparted  from  their  mates  on  the  main  shaft,  without  transmit- 
ting power  to  the  driving  mechanism.  As  may  be  readily  under- 
stood, in  order  to  transmit  power  through  any  one  of  the  gears 
on  the  countershaft,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  rigid  with  its  drum, 
C  which  is  keyed  to  the  shaft,  as  already  stated.  For  this  purpose 
a  somewhat  complicated  mechanism  is  employed. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  separate  cut,  each  one  of  the  drums,  G, 
carries  two  arms,  H  and  /,  fixed  diametrically  opposite  one  an- 
other. On  the  arm,  //,  is  carried  a  lever  arm,  /f,  pivoted  at  L, 
and  having  a  short  angle  of  movement  by  the  attachment  of  its 
pivot  to  the  bearings,  shown  at  M  and  A^.  On  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  arms,  H  and  /,  are  carried  brackets,  which  hold  the 
leather  brake  band  against  the  circumference  of  the  drum  turn- 
ing loose  on  C  One  end  of  this  brake  band  is  riveted  to  the 
brake  on  //,  the  other  to  a  forged  strap,  P,  having  at  its  ex- 
tremity the  lug,  Q,  through  which  works  the  adjusting  screw, 
/?,  whose  point  bears  against  the  dog,  S.  This  dog,  5",  is  carried 
on  the  square  section,  T,  of  the  shaft  attached  to  the  lever  arm, 
K,  already  mentioned;  so  that  a  slight  movement  of  the  lever, 
AT,  to  the  left,  is  imparted  to  the  dog,  S,  whose  point  bears 
against  screw,  /?,  on  the  lug,  Q;  thus  drawing  the  strap,  P,  tight 
around  the  drum,  which  is  thereby  made  rig^d  with  the  sleeve, 
G,  keyed  to  the  shaft,  5.  By  this  means  the  gear  attached  to 
that  particular  drum  imparts  the  motion  transmitted  to  it  from 
its  mate  on  the  shaft,  A,  to  the  countershaft,  S,  such  motion 
varying  in  speed  according  to  the  ratios  between  the  meshed 
gears.  The  act  of  giving  the  required  axial  movement  to  the 
lever  arm,  K,  is  performed  as  follows : 
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The  sleeve,  W ,  sliding  on  the  countershaft,  B,  carries  four 
fingers,  C",  D'\  K\  F'\  of  differing  length,  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
ures. In  the  extremity  of  each  of  these  fingers  is  a  lug,  such  as 
is  shown  at  X  and  K,  the  object  of  which  is  to  engage  the  point 
of  the  lever,  AT,  on  some  one  of  the  four  arms,  H,  thus  causing 
it  to  move  its  dog,  S,  and  tighten  the  brake  band,  as  already  ex- 
plained. In  order  to  accomplish  this  act  without  interference, 
the  positions  of  the  levers,  K,  and  of  the  dogs,  S,  differ  in  each 
brake  drum.  On  drum,  C,  for  example,  it  is  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft;  in  E  it  is  at  the  bottom;  while  in  U  and  F'  it  is  on  the 
right  angle  in  either  direction.  For  this  reason,  as  may  be  un- 
derstood from  the  cut,  the  four  fingers  carried  on  the  sleeve,  W , 
are  similarly  disposed,  in  order  that  their  lugs,  X  or  F,  may  en- 
gage the  point  of  the  particular  lever,  /C,  which  it  is  intended 
to  actuate,  without  interference.  In  order  that  the  fingers,  /C, 
may  slide  through  the  drum,  G,  keyed  to  the  shaft,  B,  four  suit- 
able channels  penetrate  the  entire  series  of  drums,  G,  as  shown 
at  Z  in  the  several  cuts. 

The  sliding  sleeve,  W y  is  shifted  by  a  lever  working  on  the 
thimble  on  its  outer  extremity,  and  by  causing  its  fingers  to 
penetrate  the  channels,  Z,  more  or  less,  can  give  three  speeds 
forward  and  a  reverse.  The  reverse  is  accomplished  when  the 
lug  on  the  finger,  F",  engages  the  lever,  Ky  on  the  sleeve,  G.  be- 
longing to  drum  and  gear,  F\  w^hich  act  enables  the  motion  of 
pinion,  F,  on  shaft,  ^,  to  be  transmitted  through  the  idler,  F,  to 
F\  which  will,  of  course,  rotate  in  an  opposite  direction  to  F, 
thus  reversing  the  motion  of  the  shaft,  B.  The  carriage  is  driven 
by  a  chain  hung  on  the  sprocket  at  the  end  of  shaft,  B, 

The  Duryea  Transmission  Qear. — The  transmission  gear 
used  on  the  Duryea  carriages,  as  shown  in  section  and  part  plan 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  is  a  very  efficient  type  of 
transmission  operated  entirely  by  friction  clutches  of  large  sur- 
face, which  secures  long  life  and  easy  operation,  besides  doing 
away  with  the  wear  and  constant  danger  of  breakage  involved  in 
the  use  of  shifting  gears.  As  indicated  in  these  cuts,  the  small 
gear.  A,  is  secured  to  the  motor  shaft  against  the  fly-wheel  flange 
by  screw  threads.  Meshing  mto  the  gear.  A,  are  three  planet 
or  idle  gears  marked  A\  which  are  journaled  upon  studs  pro- 
vided on  a  triangular  frame  to  receive  them.     This  triangular 
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frame  is  journaled  upon  an  extension  of  the  motor  shaft,  by 
which  arrangement  the  planet  gears  are  held  concentric  with 
the  driving  gear,  A,  and  both  the  gears  and  their  supporting 
framework  are  further  held  in  alignment  with  the  various  parts 
to  which  they  may  be  attached  in  making  the  several  changes. 
This  triangular  frame  is  double,  one  part  being  formed  integral 
with  the  studs  and  the  other  part  attached  to  the  studs  by  nuts 


Flo.  866.— Front  Eleyation  of  the  Duryea  Chan^  Speed  Gtear.  The  lettering  here  refers 
to  the  same  parts  as  in  the  previous  fig-ure.  N  marks  the  position  of  the  lever.  M, 
when  pins,  P,  are  inserted  in  holes,  T,  in  D.    M'  marl(8  the  position  of  lever  M  when 

Bins,  P.  are  raised  from  holes  in  D.    R  and  R,  arms  of  the  spider,  carrying  the  three 
Uer  pinions,  A',  and  sliding  in  a  groove  on  H  to  the  pins,  T  and  T'. 

on  their  projecting  ends,  which  latter  part  carries  the  reverse 
ring,  H,  while  both  parts  of  the  frame  form  supports  for  the 
clutch  pins,  F,  and  their  actuating  levers,  A/,  of  which  the  func- 
tions will  be  described  later.  Encircling  the  planet  gears,  A\ 
is  an  internal  gear,  X,  attached  to  the  slow-speed  ring,  5,  which 
is  supported  upon  the  disc,  E,  by  projecting  lugs ;  while  the  disc, 
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£,  in  turn,  is  journaled  so  as  to  remain  concentric  with  the  motor 
shaft,  and  thus  support  the  internal  gear,  X,  in  concentric  rela- 
tion and  proper  alignment  with  the  other  parts.  Friction  bands, 
not  shown,  are  attached  to  the  framework  of  the  vehicle  and 
encircle  the  ring,  //,  and  the  ring,  B,  being  provided  with  levers 
by  which  either  band  may  be  caused  to  grip  its  corresponding 
ring  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  If  the  reverse  ring,  //,  is  gripped 
by  its  band,  the  planet  gear  studs,  with  the  attached  framework, 
will  be  held  stationarv  and  the  motion  of  the  motor  will  be  trans- 
mitted  from  the  gear,  Ay  through  the  planet  gears,  A\  to  the 
external  ring,  driving  same  in  a  reverse  direction,  as  shown  by 
the  arrow-s  in  the  plan.  If  the  slow-speed  band  is  gripped  upon 
its  ring,  B,  the  internal  gear  will  be  held  in  a  fixed  position  and 
the  motion  of  the  motor  will  cause  the  planet  gears,  A\  to  roll 
around  mside  the  internal  gear  in  the  same  direction  as  the  gear, 
A,  carrying  the  studs  of  the  planet  gears,  /^',with  their  framework, 
slowly  in  a  forward  direction,  as  will  be  explained  later.  If  all 
parts  are  locked  together  in  any  convenient  manner  so  as  to 
prevent  relative  motion,  they  will  then  move  with  the  motor  and 
cause  the  driving  sprocket  to  move  at  high  speed  forward,  while 
if  no  clutch  is  in  engagement  the  motion  of  the  motor  will  turn 
the  gears  idly  without  producing  motion  of  the  sprocket. 

More  specifically,  these  various  motions  are  accomplished  as 
follows : 

The  planet-gear  frame  is  normally  held  in  engajgement  with 
the  sprocket  carrying  disc,  D,  by  means  of  the  pins,  P,  so  that, 
holding  the  internal  gear,  X,  by  means  of  the  slow-speed  band — 
the  other  clutches  being  released — it  carries  the  sprocket  for- 
ward at  slow  speed.  Since  the  planet-gear  frame  and  the  disc, 
/>,  are  normally  in  engagement,  it  is  evident  that  clutching  the 
ring,  X,  to  the  disc,  D,  will  prevent  relative  motion  of  the  planet 
gears  and  the  internal  gear,  and  thus  cause  the  sprocket  to  be 
carried  at  the  speed  of  the  motor.  This  effect  is  produced  by 
means  of  conical  friction  surfaces  on  D,  engaged  by  comple- 
mentary surfaces  inside  the  ring,  5,  and  the  disc,  £,  which  sur- 
faces are  brought  in  contact  by  means  of  the  wedge,  C,  bearing 
against  the  disc,  £,  under  the  roller  attached  to  the  lug  project- 
ing from  the  ring,  B.  This  wedge,  C,  is  operated  by  a  shifting 
collar,  F,  and  toggle  link,  G;  a  shifting  lever,  not  shown,  being 
attached  to  the  outer  ring  of  the  ball  bearing,  F\    The  section 
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shows  these  surfaces  in  engagement;  releasing  being  effected 
by  moving  the  shifting  collar,  F ,  toward  the  sprocket,  which 
withdraws  the  wedge,  C,  and  permits  the  friction  surfaces  to  be 
separated  by  the  spring  shown.  The  large  surfaces  and  the  toggle 
and  wedge  arrangement  for  closing  them,  secure  a  very  powerful 
pressure  with  little  shifting  effort,  while  the  disc,  D,  is  ordinarily 
surfaced  with  brass,  which,  having  a  higher  expansion  co-effi- 
cient than  the  cast  iron  against  which  it  bears,  is  rapidly  heated, 
in  case  of  slipping,  and  becomes  self-tightening  by  expansion. 
Releasing  all  the  clutches  allows  the  sprocket  with  its  disc,  D, 
and  the  planet-gear  frame  to  stand  idle  while  the  internal  gear 
revolves  freely  in  a  reverse  direction,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
although  the  motor  may  be  running. 

The  reversing  effect  is  secured  by  holding  the  ring,  //,  which 
is  mounted  on  the  arms  of  the  planet-gear  frame,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  frame  may  move  a  short  distance  before  it  is 
stopped  by  pins,  T',  which  motion  moves  the  lever,  M,  into  the 
dotted  position,  il/',  and  withdraws  the  pin,  P,  from  engagement 
with  the  disc,  Z>,  thus  separating  the  planet-gear  frame  from  the 
sprocket  disc,  D.  Since  the  pins,  T\  prevent  further  movement  of 
the  planet-gear  frame,  while  the  disc,  D,  is  free  to  move  in  any 
direction,  it  is  evident  that  the  motion  of  the  motor  will  drive 
the  internal  gear,  X,  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  that  clutch- 
ing the  gear,  X,  to  the  sprocket  disc,  Z),  by  means  of  the  high- 
speed clutch,  will  cause  the  sprocket  to  be  carried  in  the  reverse 
direction  along  with  the  gear,  X,  It  is  further  evident  that  re- 
leasing the  high-speed  clutch  will  stop  the  reverse  movement 
of  the  sprocket,  while  releasing  the  reverse  ring,  //,  will  permit 
the  pins,  F,  to  resume  their  normal  position,  under  the  action  of 
their  springs. 

The  whole  device  is  quite  compact,  and  therefore  readily 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  motor,  on  a  short  extension  of  the 
motor  shaft,  which  being  removable  permits  the  entire  power 
gear  to  be  quickly  assembled,  or  removed  for  inspection  or  re- 
pairs. Further,  the  power  is  transmitted  from  the  driving  gear, 
A,  to  the  various  clutch  surfaces,  in  approximately  a  single 
plane,  which  lessens  the  torsion  strains  on  the  various  parts  and 
gives  great  strength  with  little  weight  of  material.  All  parts  are 
concentric  or  balanced,  and,  therefore,  adapted  for  use  at  high 
speeds,  while  removable  bushings  secure  long  life. 
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The  driving  sprocket  is  the  outermost  portion  of  the  gear  and 
may  be  removed,  for  the  substitution  of  a  larger  or  smaller  one, 
by  loosening  a  single  lock  nut  after  the  shaft  bearing  is  removed. 

The  De  Dion  &  Bouton  Speed  Qear.— The  two-speed 
transmission  of  the  De  Dion  &  Bouton  carriages  is  shown  in 
two  sections  by  accompanying  illustrations.     Briefly  described, 


Fio.  a'Sr.— LonRttuainal  Section  Ihrough  tlie  De  Dloii  &.  Bcmloo  Two-speed  Change  Gear. 

it  consists  of  a  hollow  driving  shaft,  A.  on  which  are  two  loose 
gears  and  their  clutch  drums,  C  and  D.  and  a  secondary  shaft, 
to  which  are  keyed  two  spur  pinions,  G  and  H.  Within  the 
hollow  driving  shaft.  A,  slides  a  round  shaft,  5",  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  carried  a  right  and  left  handed  screw,  f/,  as 
shown.  This  rod,  S,  is  arranged  to  slide  in  the  hollow  shaft.  A, 
its  motion  being  controlled  by  a   rack  and  pinion   movement 
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operated  by  a  sprocket,  as  shown  in  the  external  view  of  this 
mechanism.  Tlie  object  of  sUding  the  rod,  S,  within  the  hollow 
shaft  is  that  the  right  and  left  handed  screw,  IJ ,  may  operate  as 
a  rack  to  impart  a  certain  axial  movement  to  the  pinions,  O,  P, 
Q  and  R.  As  shown  in  the  transverse  section  of  this  mechanism, 
these  pinions  are  mounted  on  right  and  left  threaded  axles, 
screwing  into  adjustahle  bearings  or  sleeves.     Consequently,  as 
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may  be  understood,  the  longitudinal  movement  of  the  screw 
rack,  turning  the  pinions  on  their  screw  axles,  tends  to  force 
them  in  or  out  of  the  sleeves  in  which  they  work.  The  result  is 
that  the  segments,  K  and  L.  shown  in  transverse  section,  are 
forced  firmly  against  the  internal  circumference  of  the  drum, 
D,  thus  clutching  it  and  producing  a  rigid  driving  connection 
between  the  hollow  rotating  shaft,  A.  which,  in  its  rotation,  car- 
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ries  around  the  entire  system,  including  the  internal  rod,  S, 
double  screw,  U,  and  the  pinions,  0,  P,  Q  and  R.  This  rotative 
movement  is  insured  by  the  slides.  M,  N,  with  which  the  seg- 
ments, K  and  L.  are  always  in  fixed  relations.  The  opera- 
tion of  disengaging  the  one  clutch  is  always  contemporaneous 
with  the  engaging  of  the  other,  through  the  pinions,  0,  P.  and 
the  left-hand  operation  of  the  double  screw.  As  may  be  under- 
stood, the  speed  of  the  carriage  varies,  according  to  the  gear  that 
is  in  mesh  with  the  pinions  on  the  countershaft,  since,  being  of 


lOa.SSS.MU.— DeDionABoutonReTeninEOeBr.  AIb  tlie  (.'oiinier-iiliftn  punlnE  through 
the  t^liancespei^  gear;  K.  a  spur  pininii  for  driving  direct  to  tlie  JilTFrentlnl  Rpar.  anil 
having  ttTwvelKciu-  ai  oue  end  engftginK  the  bevel  pinions,  C  anil  T>:  E.  a  bevel  frear 
keyed  to  A  at  r;  O.  a  aut  holding  E  in  place.  H  is  a  sleeve  on  A.  on  wblch  m-ar.  B, 
tunw  loosely.  J  and  J  are  apriniis  altactied  to  the  brake  drum.  K,  and  lioldtnK  ihe 
w .  _._; r.  .„j   ., :_..,  .i . u  .„j  M.    The  reversc  motion  l> 

„ ......  ,,iei-es,  si'andM,  thus  allowing 

rel  pinions,  S  and  D.  are  atudded  to  a  tw^arn.rd 

different  diameters,  the  speed  and  power  ratios  are  varied  ac- 
cordingly. In  former  models  of  this  speed-changing  gear  a 
plain  double-rack  arrangement  was  employed,  instead  of  the 
double-threaded  rod,  as  shown  in  the  present  illustration.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  the  improved  device  are  that  any  wear 
may  be  readily  adjusted  without  removing  the  rod  from  the 
hollow  shaft,  A.  thus  disarranging  the  entire  mechanism;  all 
that  is  necessary  being  to  loosen  the  screw,  W.  fixed  in  the  slot, 
V,  and  rotating  the  rod,  S,  to  the  required  position. 
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CHAPTER   THIRTY-TWO. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GASOLINE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  BY 
GOTTLIEB  DAIMLER  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

Daimler'5  Contributions  to  Explosive  Motor  Construction.— 

The  use  of  explosive  motors  for  propelling  road  vehicles  was 
made  possible  by  the  inventions  of  Daimler,  after  whose  designs 
practically  all  vehicle  motors  are  constructed  to  the  present  day. 
The  improvements  introduced  by  him  were  principally  those 
that  made  it  possible  to  use  a  mineral  spirit  or  liquid  fuel,  and 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  speed  than  was  possible  with  the 
older  engines  of  the  Otto  type.  With  increased  speed,  a  lighter 
weight  and  smaller  proportions  were  made  possible.  The  Otto 
engines  in  use  until  the  date  of  his  memorable  inventions  could 
attain  only  a  very  slow  speed,  both  on  account  of  the  compli- 
cated and  uncertain  slide  valve  arrangements  and  also  from  the 
system  of  igniting  the  charge  by  the  constantly  burning  gas  jet 
and  slide.  Daimler  struck  at  the  root  of  the  difficulties  and  con- 
structed his  earliest  types  of  engine  with  the  poppet  valves,  now 
in  universal  use,  and  with  the  familiar  hot-tube  ignition.  This 
latter  contrivance  alone  was  largely  instrumental  in  attaining 
the  end  of  high  speed,  since,  as  already  described,  ignition  is 
directly  due  to  forcing  of  fuel  mixture  into  the  incandescent 
tube  by  the  pressure  of  compression.  This  method  of  contact 
was,  of  course,  impossible  with  the  flame  and  slide  ignition,  as 
was  also  any  very  high  degree  of  compression.  Consequently, 
only  the  lowest  speeds  were  attainable  with  the  older  Otto  en- 
gines. Daimler,  furthermore,  constructed  his  cylinders  with  a 
stroke  long  in  proportion  to  the  total  content,  thus  permitting 
such  high  compressions  that  the  heat  of  the  cylinder  walls  was 
sufficient  to  produce  ignition  of  the  charge,  after  the  first  few 
strokes  ignited  by  the  hot  tube,  or  "priming-cap,"  as  he  called  it. 

Daimler  Valve  Qovernors. — The  inlet  valves  of  the  early 
forms  of  Daimler  engine  were  operated  by  atmospheric  press- 
ure acting  against  a  vacuum  created  by  the  out-stroke  of  the 
piston,  as  in  all  gasoline  cylinders  of  the  present  day.    His  ex- 
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haust  valves  were  positively  operated  with  the  familiar  cam- 
jctuated  push-rod,  although  the  cam  mechanism,  instead  of  work- 
ing on  a  secondary  shaft,  as  at  present,  consisted  of  two  eccentric 
grooves  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  inclosed  fly-wheels,  in  which 
traveled  a  feather  at  the  end  of  the  valve  rod. 

By  means    of    a    switch  operated  by  a  simple  governor,  the 


Fia.  SB!.— Dlurnni  of  the  earlleal  Daimler  Oftsoline  VLaXnt;  imed  an  Daimler's  Hm 
bifvi-le.  Thp  parts  are  liiiii.aled  by  numbers  as  follows:  17  ts  the  driving  bell 
pas&inK  around  the  pulli'v  on  llu-  main  sliaft  and  hshtenEd  by  jockey  puilev.  18.  anil 
fink.  -IX.  31  is  B  rotary  fun.  twnnlBting  of  a.  number  of  radial  linn  u  ahowu.  wblcb 
hec|»  a  current  of  air  iiosning  Ilirougli  Ibu  air  Jauhet,  33,  S4  is  tiie  cylinder  shown  in 
part  aei;ilon. 

feather  running  in  the  cam  groove  could  be  shunted  from  its 
regular  course,  so  as  to  run  in  a  nearly  circular  path,  thus  giving 
no  motion  to  the  exhaust  valve,  and  keeping  it  closed.  So  soon. 
however,  as  the  speed  began  to  fall  to  the  normal,  the  governor 
again  shifted  the  switch,  with  the  result  of  again  resuming  the 
operation  of  the  valve,  and  exhausting  the  burned-out  gases  con- 
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tained  within  the  cylinder.  The  shunting  governor  was  speedily 
replaced  by  another  (orm  of  valve-controlling  device,  in  which  a 
centrifugal  ball  governor  on  the  main  shaft  was  arranged  to  move 
a  sliding  sleeve  outward  and  actuate  an  upright  lever.    The  upper 
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arm  of  this  lever,  moving  inward  toward  the  cylinder,  deflected 
the  push-rod  working  in  the  cam  grooves,  so  as  to  make  it  miss 
the  end  of  the  valve  rod,  thus  causing  the  valve  to  remain  closed 
until  the  speed  again  falls  to  normal.  A  governing  device  of 
this  description  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure. 
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The  Piston   Air  Valve  of  the   Daimler   Engine.— Another 

feature  of  the  earlier  Daimler  engines  was  the  supplementary 
air  valve  in  the  piston,  the  location  and  general  construction  of 


Ihe  puvrer  cniiacity  n-iliiniit  ci>rr^i.i.ii<iiiiKly  mcreaslniJ  tlie  Beijilil.  Tiiis  slyle  .X 
motor  has  Wen  pracilcullj-  abUQdoneU.  anil  is  no  longer  manufactured  by  ilie 
Daimler  Compantea. 

which  is  shown  in  the  half-sectional  view  of  the  V-shaped  engine. 
The  object  was  to  compensate  the  imperfect  operation  of  the  sur- 
face curburetters  used  with  these  engines,  and  secure  the  in- 
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jection  o(  a  sufficient  additional  qiianlity  of  air  to  secure  tlie 
combustion  of  the  charge.  The  operation  of  this  valve  involved 
that  the  crank  chamber  should  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  air  admitted 
through  a  valve  in  its  wall  under  suction  of  the  piston  during  its 
in-stroke.  On  the  out-stroke  of  the  piston  which  draws  in  the 
fuel  mixture  through  the  inlet  valves,  the  piston  air  valve  is 
caused  to  open,  by  the  superior  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  crank 
chamber  and  in  front  of  the  piston.     As  shown  in  the  half-sec- 
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tional  drawing  of  the  \'-shaped  engine,  the  valve  spring  bears 
at  one  end  against  the  inside  end  wall  of  the  trunk  piston  and 
at  the  other  against  a  shoulder  sliding  on  the  valve  stem.  On 
the  out-stroke,  accordingly,  this  shoulder  conies  into  contact 
with  the  fork  shown  on  an  upward  inside  projection  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  being  forced  upward  and  compressing 
the  spring  against  the  upper  wall  of  the  piston.  The  valve  rod, 
being  thus  relieved  from  spring  pressure,  is  free  to  rise  in  obedi- 
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ence  to  the  superior  pressure  of  the  air  within  the  crank  case, 
which  is  forced  in  as  the  fuel  charge  enters  from  the  opposite 
end.  During  the  firing  stroke  the  spring  is  similarly  compressed, 
although,  owing  to  the  greater  pressure  of  the  expanding  gases 
behind  the  piston,  the  valve  is  held  in  its  seat.    This  piston  valve 
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Fig.  300.— Governor  Mechanism  of  the  later  Daimler  Motors.  Afl  shown  In  this  cut^  the 
cam,  A,  bearing;  upon  the  roller,  C,  lifUi  the  arm,  D,  pivoted  at  K,  and  held  in  position 
by  a  spring,  J.  By  lifting  arm,  D,  it  also  lifts  pushrod,  B,  which  opens  the  exhaust 
valve.  When,  however,  the  speed  of  the  motor  has  increased  beyond  the  prede- 
termined limit  a  sleeve  of  varying:  diameter,  slidini^  on  the  same  shaft,  L,  to  which 
the  cam,  A,  is  flxed,  is  moved  so  that  the  lar^r  diameter  isbroii};ht  t-o  bear  ag^ainst 
the  downward  extension,  H,  of  the  arm,  F,  thus  causing  F  to  incline  on  the  pivot,  K, 
toward  the  cylinder  (at  the  right  as  In  tlu?  out),  hence  pushing  rod,  B.  by  link,  E,  out 
of  range  of  arm,  D,  as  it  is  moved  upward  by  Impulse  from  cam,  A.  In  this  case  the 
exhaust  valve  is  not  opened  and,  t lie  products  of  combustion  being  retained  in  the 
cylinder,  there  is  no  feeding  of  fresh  fuel  gas. 

was  used  on  Daimler  engines  for  onh^  a  few  years,  its  function 
being  afterward  discharged  much  more  satisfactorily  by  adjust- 
able air  inlet  valves  in  connection  with  the  carburetting  and 
mixing  chambers. 
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The  V-Shaped  Two-Cylinder  Engine.— The  Daimler  motors 
are  now  manufactured  on  two  well-known  models :  single  upright 
cylinder  and  double  upright  parallel  cylinder  engines.  The  V- 
shaped  engine  was  at  one  time  the  typical  Daimler  engine.  The 
object  sought  in  its  design  was  to  secure  an  upright  construc- 
tion, with  the  full  effect  of  two  cylinders  operating  on  the  same 
crank,  thus  saving  both  space  and  weight,  in  a  manner  im- 
possible with  opposed  cylinders  of  long  stroke. 


(ot3iro^ 


Water  Cooling  and  Ignition  Devices. — In  the  early  engines 
of  the  Daimler  pattern  the  cylinder  cooling  was  accomplished 

by  means  of  a  rotary  fan  worked  on  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine, 
and  forcing  the  air  through  a  form  of  jacket  surrounding  the 
entire  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder.    The  floats  of  this  fan  are 
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shown  at  the  points  marked  31  in  an  accompanying  illustration, 
and  the  jacket  at  33.  By  this  device  a  constant  current  of  cold  air 
was  forced  against  and  around  the  cylinder.  Of  course,  the  lat;r 
Daimler  motors,  designed  for  vehicle  use,  have  the  ordinary 
water-jacket  cooling  system,  any  form  of  air-cooling  being  evi- 
dently inadequate  to  the  demands  of  even  average  traffic. 

The  hot-tube  ignition  is  still  used  by  the  Daimler  companies 
of  Germany,  England  and  America,  as  also  by  several  of  the 
French  motor- carriage  builders  using  the  Daimler  engines.  This 
system  is  successful  on  account  of  the  long  stroke,  characteristic 
of  the  Daimler  cylinder,  which  gives  a  correspondingly  high 


Fio.  MS  —Shetcb  of  Daimler's  First  Ouollne  Prnpelted  Bli^ycle.  This  m 
arrangeil  for  sliding  on  Ice.  having  leeth,  C.  In  Clie  rear  wheel.  «ii. 
secured  to  the  forward,  wheel,  E.    A  Is  the  driving  pulley  on  the  rei 


compression  ratio,  involving  certain  and  efficient  ignition  of  the 
charge  at  high  speeds.  However,  certain  European  automobiles, 
such  as  the  Mercedes-Daimler,  have  latterly  been  constructed 
with  the  primary  circuit  break-contact  system,  with  current 
supplied  by  magneto -generators.  Some  of  the  later  Panhards 
are  equipped  with  the  jump-spark  ignition. 

Daimler's   Early  Hotor  Carriages. — The  first  application  of 
the  Daimler  motor  to  the  work  of  propelling  road  vehicles  was 
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made  in  1885,  when  Daimler  built  the  motor  bicycle,  or  veloci- 
pede, shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration.  The  motor  was 
hnng  between  the  wheels  from  a  heavy  iron  framework,  and 
directly  above  it  was  the  seat.  Just  below  the  motor,  and  con- 
nected to  the  platform  on  which  it  rested,  were  two  auxiliary 
rollers  or  small  wheels,  which  could  be  drawn  up  or  lowered  by 
the  pressure  of  the  driver's  feet  on  a  pedal.  The  object  of  these 
rollers  was  to  ai?ord  a  support  for  the  vehicle  when  the  motor 
was  not  in  operation. 

On  the  earliest  bicycle  of  this  type,  which  saw  its  first  s 


Fio.  Mfl.— The  Fintt  Daimlpr  Motor  CarrlaBo.  The  motor  was  competed  to  the  ilrlTlru 
axle  by  two  belts:  one  for  hi^b  epeed,  the  oUier  for  cIlmblnR;  fitlier  being  throwi 
Into  action  as  the  belta  were  llchtened  by  Jockey  pulley*,  as  sWfO  in  FIr.  MT.    Boll 


ful  trial  on  November  10,  1885,  the  driving  was  by  a  belt  from 
a  pulley  carried  on  the  crank-shaft  to  another  one  of  larger 
diameter,  attached  to  the  rear  wheel.  The  motor  was  started 
by  a  crank  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  power  was-thrown  upon 
the  vehicle  wheels  by  drawing  up  the  jockey  pulley,  thus  tight- 
ening the  belt.  While  there  were  no  provisions  on  this  bicycle 
for  varying  the  speed  during  travel,  it  was  possible  to  shift  the 
belt  between  two  pulleys  of  different  diameter  attached  to  the 
driving-wheel,  thus  securing  some  slight  variation. 

The  motor  used  in  connection  with  this  bicycle  was  a  Daimler 
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Upright  single-cylinder  engine,  such  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. The  connections  and  manner  of  shifting  the  jockey 
pulley  or  idler,  used  for  tightening  the  belt,  are  shown  in  the 
detailed  cut  of  the  motor.  The  belt  transmission  used  on  the 
early  bicycles  is  practically  the  device  used  on  Daimler's  motor 
carriages  for  a  number  of  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  numerous 
writers  speak  of  this  form  of  transmission  as  a  typical  feature. 

The  earliest  tour-wheeled  vehicle  propelled  by  a  Daimler  motor 
was  built  in  1886.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  modified  horse  car- 
riage, having  the  forward  axle  turned  by  an  upright  steering 


PiO.  S71.— Two-seated   Pleuare   Carria^:^  for  general  use;   built  by  the   Caniutadt- 
Dttimler  Co. 

pillar  and  hand-wheel,  and  with  driving  pulleys  secured  to  each 
of  the  rear  wheels.  As  shown  in  an  illustration,  which  was  re- 
produced from  a  German  book,  a  motor  of  the  same  general 
type  as  that  used  on  the  bicycles  was  placed  behind  the  forward 
seat,  and  imparted  its  power  direct  from  the  main  shaft  to  the 
driving  pulleys  on  the  rear  wheels.  In  the  later  Daimler  car- 
riages four  speeds  were  obtained  by  four  pulleys  of  different 
sizes  on  the.  main  shaft,  and  four  others  on  a  countershaft,  the 
system  of  tightening  the  bells  by  idlers  being  still  followed,  as 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  speed  gears. 
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The  Work  o1  Panhard-Levassor  and  Others. — One  of  the 

most  important  chapters  in  the  history  of  g^asoline  motor-vehide 
developmem  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  French  firm  of 
Panhard  &  Levassor,  whose  name  is  still  regarded  as  among 
the  foremost  in  the  automobile  world.  This  firm  were  originally 
manufacturers  of  various  kinds  of  industrial  machinery,  and 
brought  to  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  a  long  experience 
and  a  well-equipped  plant.  Evidently  foreseeing  the  possibiH- 
ties  of  the  Daimler  engine  and  carriage,  they,  in  1890,  secured 
the  French  rights  to  manufacture  both.  Thereafter,  for  several 
years,  other  French  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  using  the 


Daimler  motors  were  obliged  to  obtain  their  engines  from  Pan- 
hard-Levassor. 

Not  only  are  the  Panhard  vehicles  notable  from  ihe  fact  that 
they  were  among  the  earliest  successful  carriages,  but  also  be- 
cause, owing  to  tlie  vast  skill  and  experience  of  their  manufac- 
turers, they  embodied  principles  of  design  which  are  recog- 
nized as  the  most  excellent  for  motor  carriage  purposes,  and 
some  of  which  must  certainly  continue  permanent.  Among  these 
excellent  elements  of  construction  may  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  from  the  very  first  they  adopted  a  wooden  underframe,  at 
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first  sheathed  with  angle-iron,  later  consisting  of  wooden  bars, 
and  at  no  time  in  the  development  of  their  vehicles  did  they  waste 
time  and  ingenuity  on  the  steel  tubular  framework,  which  many 
manufacturers  still  seem  to  consider  essential  for  securing  the 
combined  ends  of  strength  and  lightness.     Among  the  earliest 


Flo.  373.— Plan  of  the  body  and  undcrTrame  of  the  average  wo'ght  Panhard-Lovaasor 
CarriaKe,  ahowlnp  machinery  and  KencraJ  apparatua  \a  poaltlon.  A  is  the  case  con- 
taining tte  fhange  speeil  gi^ar;  B,  the  reversing-  connectfons;  C,  Uie  carburetter:  D, 
the  circulation  pump;  E',  the  muffli>r;  B",  the  water  reaen-olr;  F,  the  dirferentiai 

g:&r  tane;  L,  the  brakioE  lever:  L',  the  rerenine  lever;  I/',  Kueed  cbanKing  lever; 
,  the  sprocket  on  the  rear  wheelH;  Q,  the  drlvuig  chain;  S,  the  rear  wheels;  B',  the 
forward  whwM:  T,  the  steering  ggar;  U,  the  motor  case;  V,  the  case  enclosing  the 
flywlieel  and  main  clutch;  W,  the  atlaehment  for  controlling  tlie  brakes:  T.  the 
adJUHtable  dislanco  rod  between  the  carriBge  body  and  the  rear  wheels;  Fand  f. 
drums  [ur  the  band  brake;  <1>,  female  cone  of  the  main  clutch;  (3),  male  cooe  of  the 

known  examples  of  steel  tubular  construction  was  the  Pcugeot- 
Daimler  carriage  of  1895.  , 

The  general  designs  of  Panhard-Levassor  were  adopted  by  the 
English  Daimler  Motor  Co.,  and  also  had  a  great  effect  on  the 
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subsequent  construction  of  the  German  manufacturers.  The 
earliest  types  of  their  carriages,  as  also  manufactured  by  Peugeot 
Brothers  and  the  English  Daimler  Motor  Co.,  were  equipped 
with  the  famous  V-shaped  Daimler  engine,  which  was,  however, 
of  not  more  than  6  H.  P.    Very  early  in  the  development  of  their 


Fia.  Sn.— The  Phenlx-Dniml'^r  tMubte-TerticsL  Cylinder  Curiae  Hnti 

"  erod:  E.  Buahrod  actuaiprt  hv  thp  ™.m>  F  s „„. 

itrifutial 


An  hard-Le  rsH&or. 

~'     ■       -"'---181  VBjve;  u.  tl 


weights  ot  Ihe  governor;  R',  Ihe  Rovemor  Hprings;  Tl",  Bliding  cam  ah*ft ;  3,  th 
(ctuatingtlie  cxboUEl  ralTes;  (2),  the  engine  Bj-vrbael  cairi'lng  the  female  c 

carriages,  also,  this  firm  devised  and  constructed  the  speed- 
changing  gear,  which  has  already  been  described  under  their 
name.  A  very  similar  structure  was  used  on  the  Peugeot  car- 
riages, the  principal  difference  lying  in  the  fact  that  the  reverse 
motion  was  accomplished  by  throwing  into  gear  an  extra  spur- 
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wheel  or  idler,  which  was  of  sufficient  length  along  its  spindle 
to  connect  together  two  spurs  on  the  interacting  shafts,  apart 
from  the  ordinary  process  of  shifting.  The  latter  description  of 
gear  is  the  same  in  general  principles  as  was  used  on  some  of  the 
later  cars  constructed  by  the  Can nstadt- Daimler  Co, 

Another  structural  feature  of  the  Panhard  carriages  was,  fol- 
lowing along  the  now  accepted  Daimler  lines,  placing  the  motor 
over  the  forward  wheels  and  covering  it  by  a  sloping  fore-struc- 


Fio.  978.— Donble-Tertloal  Oylinder 


ture  or  bonnet.  With  the  Pcugeuts,  Benz,  Mors,  De  Dion,  and 
several  other  well-known  designers  and  builders,  the  usual  plan 
was  from  the  start  to  hang  the  motor  over  the  rear  axle,  and 
some  of  the  earlier  carriage  constructions  resulted  in  so  over- 
loading the  rear  wheels,  that,  according  to  some  authorities, 
steering  was  rendered  difficult.  -A.S  the  science  of  vehicle  con- 
struction increased,  however,  this  difficulty  was  fully  overcome, 
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and  it  is  now  a  well-accepted  principle  of  construction  that,  while 
the  forward  axle  should  bear  its  own  part  of  the  load,  the  bulk 
of  the  weight  should  rest  over  the  rear  axle. 

Another  departure  soon  made  was  the  abandonment  of  the  V- 
shaped  Daimler  motor  and  the  substitution  of  the  parallel  double- 
cylinder  type,  now  in  common  use.  One  notable  feature  in  the 
development  of  this  type  of  engine  is  worthy  of  mention.  In 
the  earlier  models  used  by  Panhard-Levassor  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish Daimler  Motor  Co.  the  cranks  were  set  at  i8o  degrees,  so 
that  while  one  cylinder  was  performing  its  out-stroke,  the  other 
was  at  the  in-stroke.  This  arrangement  was  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  balanced  movement  by  the  neutralization 


Fid.  S79.—Cbange  Speed  0«ar,  used  on  the  heavy  i;asollne  deliver?  wk 
by  the  American  Doimler  Co, 

of  vibration.  With  the  later  Panhard  vehicles,  however,  both 
connecting  rods  were  made  to  work  on  the  one  crank,  with  the 
result  that  both  pistons  performed  their  out-stroke  and  in-stroke 
simultaneously.  The  balance  of  movement  and  the  end  of  secur- 
ing an  explosion  for  every  revolution  of  the  crank-shaft  were, 
however,  attained  by  making  the  explosion  stroke  in  one  cylin- 
der contemporaneous  with  the  suction  stroke  in  the  other,  and 
the  succeeding  strokes  of  the  cycles  in  both  in  the  same  order. 


CHAPTER   THIRTY-THREE. 

THE    DE    DION    CARRIAGE    AND    MOTOR. 

The  De  Dion  &  Bouton  Engine  and  Carriage. — ^Among 
the  machines  of  French  manufacture. that  have  attained  to  almost 
as  wide  a  reputation  as  the  Panhards  and  others  following  the 
Daimler  model,  we  may  mention  the  carriages  manufactured  by 
the  firm  of  De  Dion  &  Bouton,  of  Puteaux.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  of  the  De  Dion  motors  and  carriages  give  an  idea  of 
the  constructions  familiar  in  this  country.  The  motors,  although 
built  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  typical  Daimler  vehicle 
engines,  with  the  enclosed  crank  and  fly-wheel  cases,  differ  from 
them  in  a  number  of  other  particulars.  As  may  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  cuts,  the  cylinder  has  a  shorter  stroke  in  propor- 
tion to  its  total  content  than  has  that  of  the  typical  Daimler. 
The  water  jacket,  also,  extends  through  the  greater  portion  of 
the  stroke  instead  of  covering  only  the  cylinder  head  and  the  area 
included  in  the  combustion  chamber.  The  exhaust  valve  is  opened 
by  a  push  rod  actuated  by  a  cam  on  a  secondary  shaft,  but  no 
provision  is  made  for  governing  the  speed,  as  is  the  rule  with 
the  Daimler  engine.  That  function  is  accomplished  solely  by 
throttling  the  charge  by  means  of  a  lever  at  the  driver's  hand, 
as  in  a  number  of  other  carriages,  American  and  foreign.  The 
De  Dion  motor  was  one  of  the  earliest,  after  Benz,  to  use  the 
method  of  igniting  by  jump-spark,  the  details  of  the  circuit  ar- 
rangements having  been  already  explained. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  64,  the  running  gear  or  underframe  of  the 
De  Dion  carriages  is  of  steel  tubular  construction.  The  body 
also  rests  upon  another  tubular  framework,  which  is  hung  upon 
the  springs  carried  on  the  two  axle  shafts,  although,  like  the 
majority  of  French  machines,  the  general  mechanism  is,  from 
the  American  point  of  view,  somewhat  complicated.  The  nu- 
merous excellent  features  included  entitle  this  carriage  to  con- 
sideration among  the  best  of  its  class.  The  compensating  device 
for  securing  a  steady  operation  of  the  steering  mechanism  in 
spite  of  the  vibration  of  the  springs,  has  already  been  described 
in  connection  with  Fig.  79.    Also  the  s}"stem  of  universal  joints 
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on  the  rear  axle,  enabling  the  differential  gear  drum  to  be  hung 
from  the  body  frame,  thus  permitting  an  uninterrupted  spur 
drive,  as  shown  in  Kig,  80. 


I^a.380.— De  DLon  &  Bouton  Water  Jacketed  Carriage  Motor,  ot  the  style  luei)  od  llRht 
road  carriages,  aod  rating  betwecD  ^  to  B  H.  P. 

Power  Transmission  and  Braking. — The  main  shaft  of  the 
engine  is  connected  direct  through  the  coupling  sleeve  with  one 
shaft  of  the  change-speed  gear,  as  already  described  in  a  previ- 
ous chapter,  and  the  secondary  shaft  of  this  same  gear  carries  a 
spur  pinion,  which  drives  on  the  spur  attached  to  the  compen- 
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sating  gear  drum.  The  speed-changing  gear  is  operated  by 
a  special  lever  on  the  common  steering  and  operating  pillar  be- 
fore the  driver's  seat,  and  the  reverse  is  attained  by  manipulating 
the  spur  lever,  which  throws  on  a  small  positive  clutch,  thus  re- 
versing the  motion  of  the  countershaft,  as  already  described. 
There  are  three  brakes,  one  having  its  drum  directly  to  one  side 
of  the  differential  gear,  which  is  operated  by  a  pedal  directly  in 
front  of  the  driver's  seat ;  the  two  others  for  use  in  emergencies, 
the  drums  of  which  are  attached  to  the  hubs  of  the  driving 
wheels,  and  may  be  manipulated  by  pressing  down  on  the  revers- 
ing lever,  already  mentioned.  The  motor  may  also  be  used  as  an 
effective  auxiliary  brake,  especially  when  coasting  down  hili,  by 
simply  cutting  out  the  electric  circuit  and  leaving  the  clutch 


connected — allowing  the  cycular  operations  to  be  directly  re- 
versed. In  this  case  the  wheels  drive  the  motor  as  an  air  com- 
pression pump. 

The  various  operations  involved  in  operating  and  controlling 
a  De  Dion  carriat^e  are  explained  in  the  diagrams. 

Explanation  of  the  Diagrams — The  Steering  and  Control. 

— Fig.  383  is  a  diagram  plan  of  the  De  Dion  carriage,  illustrating 
the  steering  and  gas  circulation  systems  and  the  conections  of  tlie 
control  levers  for  regulating  the  gas  supply  and  spark.  The 
steering  connections  are  indicated  by  the  lines  in  the  diagram 
as  follows :  At  ^  is  shown  the  steering  handle  on  the  combined 
steering  and  control  pillar,  which  by  spur  pinions  and  rack  con- 
nections operates  the  link,  B,  which  turns  the  bell  crank  com- 
pensating gear,  C,  the  details  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig,  79,     As 
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may  be  understood,  from  reference  to  the  last  named  figure,  the 
link  bar,  by  means  of  its  pivoted  connection  to  a  knob  at  the 
base  of  the  V-shaped  pieces  on  the  compensating  device,  moves 
the  links,  D  and  £,  giving  the  required  angularity  to  the  steer- 


Fro,  ssa,— Section  of  the  De  Dion  «:  Bouioii  Water-^keted  Cftrriace  Motor,  iho-ing 

A,  the  crank  cane  rornied  by  iwo  eyllndncH]  pieces  bolteil  tDgelber:  B  lathe  Inlet 
TBlvefortlie  fuel  mixture  from  the  earburetier;  C  is  the  exhaust  vaive.  formed  ol 
solid  niekel  steel,  held  closed  by  a  helical  Hprini;,  F,  and  opened  at  dellnlte  lntervsJa 
by  the  vum,  H:  D  is  the  opening  for  serevrlne  on  the  compreHlon  tap;  E  is  tbe 
threaded  hole  for  Bcrewlnf:  In  tlie  sparking  plus;  F  Is  tbe  spring  on  the  eihiuut 
ralve  rod.  wiiiirli  normally  holds  the  valve  closed;  O  is  tiie  cast  uvn  cyllader  which 
ia  bolted  to  the  erank  ease;  H  is  the  exhOiUst  cam  caHt  In  one  piece  willi  the  gear.  (), 
which  Is  actuated  by  the  pinion.  P.  nn  I  he  crank  shaft;  I  is  tbe  port  of  exit  tat  tbs 
jacket  water  circulating  thronph  the  Jacket.  J,  the  inlet,  being  at  a  point  near  (he 
base  of  the  racket:  K  and  K  are  the  (ly-wheeln.  or  crankiliscs,  which  are  Joined 

siiondsto  thai  shown  lnFlg.»4:  UlHth'e  connect  £g  rod  of  drvp-forged  steel:  N  Is 
the  crank  or  wrist  pin  oonnectril  lo  the  flv-wheel  us  shown,  and  serving  as  a  bearing 
tothelow^rcndofthe  crank  ml:  O  and  0  are  (he  crank  shafts,  that  on  the  right 
carrying  the  ninion,  P,  (hat  i>n  (he  Wl  being  threaded  for  conneciion  tothedrlrin* 
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ing  arms,  £  £,  on  the  pivoted  stud  axles,  F  F.  As  previously 
explained,  the  compensating  device  enables  a  positive  steering 
action,  although  the  up-and-down  movement  of  the  springs  may 
constantly  alter  the  relations  between  the  body  and  the  run- 
ning gear. 

The  gas  circulation  system  is  also  indicated  by  letters,  the 
parts  being  shaded  in  dotted  Hnes.  Here  K  is  the  gasoline  stor- 
age tank,  from  which  the  liquid  gasoline  passes  to  the  vaporizer 
float  chamber,  shown  at  L.  From  the  float  chamber  it  passes  into 
the  vaporizer  mixing  chamber,  being  there  converted  into  gas 
by  mixing  with  the  air ;  and  by  the  suction  stroke  of  the  piston, 
it  is  drawn  into  the  combustion  chamber  through  the  tube,  M, 
connected  direct  to  the  inlet  valve  of  the  cylinder.  The  tube,  /, 
is  fitted  with  a  bell-shaped  arrangement,  which  conveys  hot  air 
from  the  space  surrounding  the  exhaust  pipe  to  the  mixing 
chamber  of  the  vaporizer,  thus  insuring  a  perfect  mixture  of 
air  and  gasoline,  as  already  explained  in  connection  with  the 
De  Dion  vaporizer. 

The  levers  and  conections  controlling  the  gas  and  sparking 
systems  are  lettered  as  follows:  Of  the  two  directly  opposite 
levers,  shown  at  /?,  on  the  combined  steering  and  control  pillar, 
the  upper  one  moves  the  link,  0,  bell  crank,  N,  and  the  link,  H, 
thus  controlling  the  sparking.  By  moving  this  lever  to  the 
right  the  spark  is  retarded,  by  moving  it  to  the  left  the  spark  is 
advanced.  By  this  means  the  speed  of  the  motor  may  be  dimin- 
ished or  increased,  as  desired.  The  lower  lever,  R,  regulates  the 
quality  of  the  gas  and  the  quantity  that  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
motor  cylinder.  By  means  of  link,  5,  its  movement  is  com- 
municated to  a  bell  crank  on  the  top  of  the  vaporizer,  as  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  this  instrument,  thus  enabling  the 
desired  variation  of  the  gas  and  air  inlets.  This  lever  is  the  one 
used  for  controlling  the  speed  of  the  motor  by  throttling  the 
charge.  It  is  the  only  governing  action  commonly  used  with 
this  motor. 

The  Brakes  and  5peed  Control  System. — Fig.  384  similarly 
illustrates  the  connections  and  brakes  of  a  speed  controlling 
system.  There  are  three  powerful  brakes  on  this  carriage,  one 
shown  at  the  centre  of  the  rear  axle,  at  K,  and  the  two  auxili- 
ary brakes  fitted  to  the  hubs  of  the  rear  wheels,  at  /  and  /. 
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The  band  brake,  K,  on  the  differential  drum,  is  operated  by  de- 
pressing the  foot  pedal,  //,  which  rises  through  the  floor  of  the 
carriage  to  the  driver's  foot.  This  brake  releases  itself  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  of  the  foot  is  removed.  To  operate  the  auxiliary 
brakes  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  lever,  G,  to  its  natural  posi- 
tion, thus  throwing  out  both  clutches,  and  then  pressing  down 
on  the  lever,  which  action  depresses  a  vertical  rod  running  in 
slides  fixed  to  the  steering  standard.  This  motion,  by  means 
of  simple  lever  connections,  partially  indicated  in  the  diagram, 
thus  compresses  the  bands  on  the  brake  drums,  /  and  /. 

As  previously  stated,  the  motor  may  be  used  as  an  effective 
brake,  particularly  on  down  grades,  by  interrupting  the  electric 
circuit  at  switch,  F,  as  shown  in  Fig.  332.  Under  usual  condi- 
tions this  act  would  cause  the  motor  to  stop,  but  when  going 
down  hill,  with  the  clutch  in  gear,  the  motion  of  the  carriage  will 
drive  the  motor,  exactly  reversing  the  usual  order.  The  air, 
being  constantly  drawn  into  the  cylinder  space,  is  compressed 
on  the  in-stroke  of  the  piston,  thus  furnishing  sufficient  resist- 
ance to  materially  decrease  the  speed  of  the  carriage. 

The  levers  and  links  for  controlling  the  speed  and  direction 
of  travel  are  also  indicated  in  this  diagram.  As  already  stated, 
the  lever,  G,  in  addition  to  its  braking  function,  operates  a  clutch 
by  a  backward  or  forward  motion.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  rod, 
to  which  this  lever  is  fixed,  is  a  horizontal  sprocket,  for  transmit- 
ting the  motion  given  to  the  lever  to  the  variable  speed  mechan- 
ism by  means  of  the  chain,  £,  to  a  second  spocket  wheel,  B.  The 
position  and  functions  of  this  sprocket  have  already  been  shown 
in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  change  speed  gear.  It 
actuates  the  clutches  through  a  rack  and  pinion  arrangement 
within  the  gear  case. 

The  reverse  is  operated,  as  already  explained,  by  means  of  a 
small  positive  clutch,  F,  which  is  operated  by  the  rods,  H  and  D, 
this  clutch  reversing  the  motion  of  the  countershaft,  under  vari- 
able speed  mechanism,  as  already  explained. 

Water  Circulation  lind  Starting. — Fig.  385  shows  the  connec- 
tions of  the  water  circulating  system  and  starting  device  and  the 
connections  of  the  exhaust  from  the  motor ;  the  first  being  indi- 
cated by  the  full  lines,  the  second  by  dotted  lines,  and  the  third 
bv  broken  lines. 
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The  water  for  cooling  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  by  passing 
through  the  jacket  space  is  contained  in  the  supply  tank  built  in 
the  front  of  the  carriage  body,  passing  through  the  pipe,  G,  to  llie 
circulating  pump,  0,  thence  through  the  pipe,  0' ,  to  the  cyHnder 
jacket.  The  water  enters  the  jacket  through  the  side-port  at  the 
base  of  the  cylinder,  and  then  circulates  as  controlled  by  the  heat 
of  combustion,  passing  out  through  the  port  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  and  forward  to  the  radiating  coils  by  way  of  pipe,  H, 


Tta.  3M.— Front  vkw of  Uie  RniiningOear  and  Mi^i'hsnlEmor a.  Ttpu-nl  IK-  Dion  Carrln^e. 
A  In  the  motor;  B.  tiie  vai>oriitr  iir  farburei  ler:  H,  the  eombiiieil  si«rlng  nnd  con. 
troluillBr;  I.  Iliu  v-nrlnbie  speed  control  an'l  brakr:  J.  tbe  sleerinR  bandic;  K,  the 
indiealed  i'n  tlic  lul  three  %ure9.     ^     "    *  ""      ^  "       '"  e  jj      » 

whence  it  is  returned  to  the  supply  tank  through  the  connections 
shown  at  the  left  hand  of  the  radiating  coils.  This  arrangement 
of  the  jacket  water  circulation  is  typical  for  all  carriages  using 
centrifugal  pumps. 

The  starting  arrangements  of  this  carriage  are  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines.  As  there  shown,  the  small  shaft  is  mounted  in 
bearings  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the  carriage  body,  to  the  outer  end 
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of  which  is  keyed  the  starting  handle,  A.  At  the  opposite  end  is 
fixed  a  sprocket  wheel,  at  B,  which  communicates  the  motion 
when  the  handle  is  turned  by  means  of  a  chain,  C,  to  the  sprocket, 
D,  on  the  main  shaft,  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  change  speed 
gear.  From  there,  the  motion  is  imparted  to  the  crank  shaft  of 
the  motor,  through  the  coupling  sleeve.  £,  the  crank  being 
turned  until  the  engine  has  taken  up  its  cycle,  when  the  motor 
starts  an  automatic    ratchet    arrangement    at    the  side  of  tlie 


Fio.  3S7.— Rear  v 


Tis.ftl:  F.  the  curved  axle  bar  fnrmaindiinini,'  ri^Kl  rrUliuns  between 
wi'lii:  (I.  the  pedal  eonnet-itni!;  lothB  auxiliarj-  brake;  H,  I  he  combined 
■leennK  nn<i  pontro]  column:  1,  the  variable  H|iee(l  cuiilrol  and  brake  liandle;  J.  the 
■teerlntc  handle. 

sprocket,  D,  disconnecting  the  starting  handle  so  that  it  remains 
stationary. 

The  exhaust  connections  of  the  motor  are  also  indicated  in 
this  diagram  by  a  system  of  broken  lines.  When  the  exhaust 
valve  is  opened,  the  burned  out  products  of  combustion  rush 
through  the  exhaust  port  shown  at  K,  through  the  pipe  indicated 
bv  the  broken  line,  to  the  muffler,  /. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-FOUR. 

SOME    PROMINENT   AMERICAN    GASOLINE    CARRIAGES    IN    THE 

ORDER  OF  THEIR  DEVELOPMENT. 

Duryea  Engine  and  Carriage. — The  engine  used  on  the 
Duryea  carriages  is-  of  the  three  cyUnder  type,  each  4^  bore  by 
4i  stroke,  giving,  as  is  claimed,  lo^  B.  H.  P.  at  600  revolutions. 
The  three  cylinders  are  cast  in  one  piece,  with  water  jacket  sur- 
rounding the  combustion  chambers,  which  jacket  has  a  single 
inlet  opening  at  the  bottom  and  single  outlet  for  the  mingled 
steam  and  water  at  the  top,  both  connected  with  the  water  tank, 
placed  higher  than  the  water  jacket,  which  permits  a  rapid  cir- 
culation without  the  use  of  pump.  As  will  be  observed  from 
the  sectional  drawings  of  this  motor,  the  water  jacket  is  of  much 
less  extent  and  capacity  than  that  used  on  many  other  service- 
able types  of  motor,  as  for  example  the  De  Dion,  already  noticed. 
This  construction  is  purposely  used  to  cool  only  that  portion  of 
the  cylinder  exposed  to  the  most  intense  heat  of  the  combustion, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  cylinder  uncooled  in  order  that  the 
temperature  may  be  maintained  at  as  high  a  point  as  possible 
during  the  expansion  of  the  burned  gases.  The  theory  of  the 
manufacturers  is  that  since  the  heat  is  the  source  of  energy,  un- 
necessary cooling  lessens  economy  and  destroys  efficiency,  par- 
ticularly at  slow  speeds,  and  much  of  the  wide  range  of  speed  of 
the  Duryea  motors  results,  it  is  claimed,  from  the  fact  that  the 
gases  are  not  condensed  by  excessive  cooling,  but  remain  hot 
and  powerfully  expansive  to  the  full  end  of  the  stroke,  a  fact 
of  much  importance  in  hard  pulls  at  slow  speed,  as  in  climbing 
hills. 

The  ignition  is  by  a  primary  spark,  the  electric  current  being 
supplied  by  a  magneto  generator  driven  from  the  fly-wheel'. 
These  generators  are  arranged  to  run  at  sufficient  speed  to  cause 
ignition  when  the  motor  turns  fifty  or  more  revolutions  per 
minute,  while  they  are  provided  with  a  governor  to  prevent  over- 
speeding,  which  device  has  been  used  by  the  manufacturers  since 
1896.  One  pole  of  the  generator  is  grounded  on  the  frame  of 
the  motor,  while  the  current  from  the  other  is  carried  by  visible 
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connections  to  insulated  plugs  or  anvils  let  into  the  walls  of  the 
combustion  space  and  provided  with  mica  insulations.  Binding 
nuts  hold  the  anvils  in  place  and  insure  tight  joints,  as  shown  in 
detail  under  the  motor  section.  As  shown  in  the  sectional  cut 
of  the  engine,  a  rocking  contact  breaker  or  hammer  is  pivoted 
in  the  exhaust  valve  stem  and  caused  to  oscillate  by  a  pawl  ex- 
tending over  the  cam  shaft,  lifted  at  the  proper  instant  by  a  cam 
shaped  for  the  purpose.  The  lifting  of  the  pawl  brings  the 
sparker  hammer  into  contact  with  the  insulated  anvil,  completing 
the  circuit,  since  one  pole  of  the  generator  is  always  connected 
with  the  motor.  The  sparker  cam  is  abrupt  on  its  rearward 
side  which  permits  the  pawl  to  drop,  instantly,  making  a  sharp 
break  and  producing  a  strong,  hot  spark.  The  operation  of 
the  exhaust  valve  comes  at  a  different  time,  so  that  the  sparker 
operation  is  not  interfered  with ;  while  removing  the  exhaust 
valve  likewise  removes  the  sparker  hammer  and  permits  inspec- 
tion when  needed.  The  insulated  anvils  are  connected  in  mul- 
tiple to  the  single  wire,  marked  B  on  the  accompanying  cut,  and 
the  electric  arrangements  are  not  different  in  other  particulars 
from  the  mechanical  generator  systems  now  being  used  by 
others,  as  for  example  the  Mors  carriages. 

Qoverning  a  d  Balancing  the  flotor. — The  motor  is  oper- 
ated without  automatic  governing  mechanism,  the  sole  method 
of  regulation  being  by  a  single  throttle  slide,  marked  A  in  the 
accompanying  view  of  the  engine,  by  which  the  amount  of  open- 
ing of  the  inlet  valves  may  be  controlled,  var\ing  the  quantity 
of  fuel  supplied,  and  thus  modifying  the  speed  of  the  engine 
through  a  wide  range.  The  cranks  are  set  120  degrees  apart, 
giving  a  perfect  mechanical  and  an  excellent  torsion  balance, 
which,  together  with  the  light  and  compact  construction,  not 
only  secures  light  weight  with  great  power  and  long  life,  but 
immensely  reduces  the  vibration  of  the  carriage.  As  already 
stated,  the  vibration  due  to  the  compression  of  a  gasoline  engine 
is  usually  found  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  number 
of  cylinders  used,  which  would  give  about  1-9  the  total  vibra- 
tion with  a  three-cylinder  engine  that  would  be  experienced 
with  a  one  cylinder  of  like  power.  A  further  advantage  is  that 
of  increased  reliability — for  it  is  evident  that  all  three  cylinders 
are  not  likely  to  go  wrong  at  any  one  time — so  that  the  carriage 
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may  be  driven  with  the  remaining  one  or  two,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

The  mixture  of  liquid  fuel  and  air  is  led  to  the  motor  through 
the  pipe  across  the  heads,  passing  downward  through  the  inlet 
valves  into  a  port  chamber  which  serves  both  the  inlet  and  ex- 
haust valves.  Removable  peep  caps  open  into  this  chamber. 
permitting  the  condition  of  the  valves  or  the  size  of  the  spark  to 
be  inspected  at  will;  one  or  two  caps  being  removed  while  the 
remaining  cylinder  furnishes  the  power.  From  these  chambers 
the  exhaust  gases  pass  to  the  single  exhaust  tube,  C,  and  thence 
to  the  muffler.  The  cylinder  heads  are  readily  removed  by  un- 
screwing, as  shown  in  the  section.     The  combustion  chamber  is 


a  890.— Tbe  Duryea  Three-cylinder  lOU  B.  H.  P.  Curlnse 
slide,  b}'  whlcli  the  kiu  supply  to  the  three  cylinders  may 
bined  MeeriliE  aiid  cuiitrvl  lever  ehoiiii  In  the  last  flRure 

connected  to  Ihe  tniddJe  paru  (3  the  cylinder:  C.  the  comi 


spheroidal  in  form,  securing  cubic  capacity  with  minimum  wall 
surface,  thus  economizing  heat  and  insuring  great  strength  of 
parts.  Large  bearings  readily  adjustable  are  provided,  lessen- 
ing cost  of  repairs  and  facilitating  a  removal  of  parts. 

The  simplicity  of  construction  manifested  in  this  motor  is  also 
embodied  in  the  other  parts  of  the  vehicle.  The  transmission 
or  "power  gear,"  as  it  is  called,  is  journaled  on  the  motor  shaft 
by  the  side  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  secures  the  very  desirable 
feature  of  driving  direct  from  the  motor  shaft,  with  the  conse- 
quent economy  of  power.  This  transmission,  as  already  ex- 
plained, allows  two  speeds  forward  and  a  reverse,  although  all  or- 
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dinary  driving  is  done  on  the  high  speed,  the  parts  of  the  power 
gear  being  stationary  with  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  speed 
of  the  carriage  being  controlled  entirely  by  the  act  of  throttling. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  carriage  is  the  single 
central  controlling  lever,  by  which  the  three  different  functions 
of  driving  the  vehicle — steering,  throttling  and  setting  the 
clutches — are  easily  and  readily  performed  by  one  hand.  This 
lever  consists  primarily  of  an  outer  tube  i^  inch  diameter  by 


Fio.  391.— Sectional  View  through  one  Cylinder  of  the  Duryea  Carriage  Motor,  showing 
working  parts.  The  exhaust  cam  operated  by  a  2  to  1-gear  system  from  the  main 
shaft,  imparts  a  double  motion  to  the  valve  pushrod;  a  lift  for  opening  the  valve, 
and  a  double  twist  for  making  and  breaking  the  connections  of  the  electrical  spark. 
The  valve  and  sparking  chamber  is  projected  so  as  to  show  the  position  of  contained 
mechanism  on  a  plane  different  from  that  of  the  cylinder  section.  Details  of  the 
insulated  sparking  anvil  are  shown  below  the  c^'Under.  It  is  an  iron  contact  point, 
having  a  mica  washer  on  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  walls,  and  a  mica 
bushing  between,  so  as  to  perfectly  insulate  it  from  the  metal  of  the  engine.  A  very 
short  water  Jacket  and  the  concave  cylinder  and  piston  heads  are  also  exhibited  in 
this  figure. 

about  lo  inches  in  length,  fixed  at  its  lower  end  into  a  pivoted 
casting  adapted  to  swing  crosswise  the  vehicle.  This  pivoted 
casting  is  constructed  with  arms  extending  outward  and  slightly 
downward  at  angles  of  about  30  degrees,  which  arms  have  their 
ends  connected  by  chains,  or  similar  tensile  connections,  with 
suitable  arms  on  the  front  wheel  or  wheels ;  the  proportions  be- 
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ing  SO  arranged  that  a  convenient  movement  of  the  steering  lever 
produces  the  proper  angularity  of  the  steering  wheel.  Within 
the  outer  tube  forming  the  controlhng  lever  is  a  bushing  having 
an  internal  circular  groove  about  midway  in  its  length,  as  will 
"  be  described  later.  Through  this  bushing  slides  a  smaller  but 
longer  tube,  which  carries  a  suitable  handle  at  its  upper  end,  and 
a  pinion,  about  3i  inches  long,  at  its  lower  end.  This  pinion 
engages  a  rack  placed  crosswise  the  vehicle,  in  the  line  of  the 
steering  pivot,  and  by  rotating  the  handle,  shifts  the  rack,  which, 
by  means  of  a  lever  at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  imparts  motion 
to  the  throttle  slide  before  mentioned.  Thus  is  obtained  a  sim- 
ple, reliable  and  handy  means  of  controlling  the  motor  while 
steering.  This  rack  and  pinion  are  so  designed  that  incfining 
the  steering  lever  does  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
rack,  the  teeth  of  which  are  specially  cut  so  as  to  permit  oscil- 


t  Drire  Chain.    Tbe  body  or  each  link  l«  bored 
_    ._ , —  _.  ., nl  In  the  openlnt;.    Thf  felt  «bi«)rb«oil  readily, 

lation  without  binding.  The  lengtn  of  the  pinion  and  the  inner 
tube  are  such  as  to  permit  an  up-and-down  movement  of  the 
handle  and  tube,  and  the  pinion  is  connected  by  a  swivel  passing 
through  its  centre  with  the  arc-shaped  end  o(  the  clutch  operat- 
ing lever,  terminating  below  the  steering  lever  pivot.  A  down- 
ward motion  of  the  controlling  handle  sets  the  low-speed  friction 
band,  while  an  upward  motion  sets  the  high-speed  clutch.  Mid- 
way between  the  two  limits  both  clutches  are  free  and  the  motor 
may  run  without  driving  the  vehicle.  To  guard  against  accident 
a  catch  is  provided  to  engage  the  circular  groove  inside  the  bush- 
ing mentioned  and  maintain  the  controlling  handle  in  the  "off" 
position  until  this  catch  is  released  from  the  groove  by  pushing 
a  button  in  the  controlling  handle.  This  arrangement  secures 
safety  from  accidental  starting,  which  might  otherwise  be  possi- 
ble in  mounting  or  leaving  the  carriage.     Since  the  motor  has 
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ample  power  to  drive  the  carriage  over  all  ordinary  roads  with 
the  high  clutch  engaged,  and  without  the  use  of  the  low  speed, 
the  control  of  this  vehicle  is  seen  to  consist  in  steering  and 
throttling  only.  The  former  function  is  accomplished  by  swing- 
ing the  lever  sidewise;  the  latter,  by  twisting  the  handle.  Not 
only  is  it  possible  to  perform  these  simple  functions  with  one 
hand,  from  either  side  of  the  vehicle,  but  either  hand,  or,  if  oc- 
casion requires,  both  hands  may  be  used,  enabling  a  lady  or  a 
child  to  readily  control  these  vehicles. 

All  the  mechanical  parts  of  this  carriage  are  accessible  from 
the  top  for  inspection  or  repairs,  and  any  part  may  be  removed 
in  a  very  short  time,  thus  achieving  a  degree  of  accessibility 
not  approached  by  most  machines.  This  feature  is  shown  in 
accompanying  cut,  wherein  the  great  simplicity  of  construction 
appears,  with  other  desirable  features,  such  as  absence  of  coun- 
tershafts, as  already  mentioned,  and  of  complicated  transmis- 
sion gear  or  underframe,  which  so  greatly  adds  to  the  weight. 
The  steering  connections  are  very  positive  and  easy  of  opera- 
tion, while,  by  the  use  of  tensile  connections  only,  the  elastic 
effect  and  lost  motion,  so  frequently  met  with  in  other  arrange- 
ments, are  completely  obviated.  Other  excellent  features  of  this 
carriage  are  its  low  centre  of  gravity,  the  machinery  being  all 
below  the  top  of  the  rear  wheels,  while  the  seat  is  on  a  level 
therewith.  The  long  wheel  base,  the  great  distance  between  the 
passengers  and  the  steering  wheels,  the  long  and  flexible  springs 
and  the  large  wooden  wheels  and  tires,  all  contribute  to  the  end 
of  easy  riding  at  good  speeds. 

The  Haynes-Apperson  Carrias^e  and  flechanism. — One  of 

the  best  known,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest,  American  gasoline 
carriages,  is  the  Haynes-Apperson,  which  first  came  before  the 
public  as  a  practical  reality  in  1893-94.  In  almost  all  particu- 
lars this  carriage  represents  a  peculiarly  American  activity  in 
design  and  construction.  The  motor  used  is  a  double  opposed 
cylinder,  horizontal  type,  with  the  crank  set  at  180®,  thus  in- 
volving that  the  two  pistons  make  their  in-strokes  and  out- 
strokes  contemporaneously,  insuring  an  explosion  once  in  every 
revolution,  and  securing  perfect  balance  of  the  moving  parts. 
The  manufacturers  are  strong  advocates  of  the  opposed  double 
cylinder  horizontal  type  of  engine,  asserting  that  its  construe- 
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tion  has  been  found  best  suited  to  the  ends  of  overcoming  vibra- 
tion and  securing  easy  operation.  According  to  their  published 
statement,  one  of  their  carriage  motors  may  be  connected  to  op- 
erate an  electric  light  dynamo,  and  will  run  without  any  percep- 
tible variation  in  voltage,  even  when  the  connection  is  direct  to 
the  main  shaft. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  control  the  speed  of  the  engine  by  an 
automatic  governor,  the  method  employed  being  to  throttle  the 
charge,  thus  insuring  only  such  proportionate  mixtures  as  arc 
required  for  the  amount  of  speed  or  power  desired.  Two  car- 
buretters are  employed,  one  for  each  cylinder,  the  design  being 
of  the  ordinary  float-feed  variety,  both  being  fed  from  the  lo- 


r  Motor  nf  Ihe  HnjiiM-Appereoii  CaxAaat*. 

wlial  onwl.na  shown  in  the  cut,  thucraok 

rods  »orl[tna  on  two  cranks.  The  Icii^  t-mnk  Bhftft  hboiv,,  at  the  front  of  the  engine 
Is  (or  carryEngtho  t-hftnue  speed  pear  already  desgrlbed.  The  rrclurocating  parts 
KTD  lubricated  by  adjiuitable  oil  U-JtA  cupsshownat  tbe  top  of  eacb  cylinder.  iRnltLon 
Is  by  break  contact  apark,  the  eihauac  ooDoectloiM  beins  ou  tbc  game  plan  u  thou 
described  lor  other  moiorB. 

gallon  tank  under  the  front  seat.  The  operation  of  the  throttle 
in  each  of  them  is  to  reduce  the  gasoline  aperture  to  the  required 
degree,  both  being  operated  by  the  same  throttle  lever,  which 
connects  to  a  button  coming  through  the  floor  of  the  carriage 
under  the  driver's  foot.  The  ignition  is  by  a  break  contact  spark, 
the  current  being  generated  by  a  Holtzer-Cabot  magneto.  By 
the  method  of  throttling  the  charge,  which  is  so  successful  a 
feature  in  most  American  gasoline  carriaees,  the  speed  of  the 
motor  may  be  changed  from  200  to  800  revolutions  per  minute. 
There  is,  however,  in  connection  with  this  carriape.  a  somewhat 
complicated,  although  highly  efficient,  speed  changing  gear, 
which  has  already  been  described.     By  throwing  on  the  proper 
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clutch  the  speed  and  power  ratios  between  the  main  shaft  and 
the  countershaft  may  be  varied  from  3^  miles  per  hour  on  the 
first  gear  to  9  miles  on  the  second,  and  15  miles  on  the  third; 
with  a  reverse  at  about  3  miles  per  hour. 

The  Haynes-Apperson  Driving:  Gear. — The  system  of  power 
transmission  employed  on  the  later  patterns  of  this  carriage  is 
worthy  of  mention  as  among  the  most  ingenious  and  efficient 
contrivances  for  securing  a  steady  drive,  independent  of  all  the 
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Fia.  395.— The  Haynes-Apperson  Transmission.  A  is  the  sprocket  fixed  at  one  end  of  the 
counter  sliaft;  B.  a  turnbuckle  uu  the  adjustable  distance  rod  between  the  first 
counter  shaft  ana  the  second  counter  shaft  carrying  the  pinion,  C;  C,  a  spur  pinion 
keyed  to  the  second  counter  shaft,  carrying  a  sprocket  driven  by  a  chain  from  A:  D, 
a  spur  grear  on  the  rear  axle  meshing  with  spur  pinion,  C,  on  the  second  countershaft; 
E,  a  rigid  distance  rod  for  maintaining  fixed  relations  between  the  spurs,  C  and  D. 
The  tulvantages  of  this  system  are  tlie  maintaining  of  a  steady  drive  without  the 
usual  wear  and  tear  on  the  moving  parts,  consequent  on  sprocket  connections  direct 
from  the  first  countershaft,  or  from  the  main  sliaft  of  the  motor. 

vibrations  of  travel.  The  sprocket  at  the  end  of  the  secondary 
shaft,  driven  from  the  main  shaft  by  the  system  of  gearing  al- 
ready mentioned,  drives  the  second  countershaft  situated  directly 
over  the  rear  axle.  Between  these  two  shafts  is  a  distance  rod, 
whose  length  may  be  adjusted  by  a  wrist  nut,  or  turnbuckle,  so 
as  to  take  up  the  slack  of  the  chain  or  allow  it  to  be  loosened, 
as  required.  On  the  end  of  the  second  countershaft  is  a  spur 
pinion,  which  meshes  with  a  spur  gear  on  the  differential  drum, 
thus  imparting  power  to  the  drive  wheels.    The  advantage  of 
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this  arrangement  is  obvious,  since  the  up  and  down  movement 
of  the  distance  rod,  with  the  vibrations  of  travel,  throws  no  strain 
on  the  springs,  as  is  frequently  found  to  be  the  case  with  the 
simple  sprocket  or  spur  drive  connection  between  the  rear  axle 
and  the  countershaft.  The  arrangement  seems  to  have  achieved 
the  desired  end  quite  as  readily  as  the  European  method,  already 
noted,  of  driving  each  of  the  two  rear  wheels  separately  from 
the  countershaft. 

Steering  Gear  and  Underframe. — The  steering  is  by  hand 
lever  or  tiller,  coming  to  the  right  hand  of  the  driver,  and  the 
pivoted  axles  are  of  the  double  yoke  pattern,  described  in  con- 
nection with  Fig,  36.  Among  other  distinctive  features  of  this 
carriage,  it  may  be  remarked  that  almost  from  the  beginning  ot 


rio.  aB.-F»iiiiliar  Model  of  llio  HayncB-Appereon  CftiriBge,  seating  two  people. 

its  manufacture  it  has  been  equipped  with  wooden  wheels,  which 
is  a  procedure  contrary  to  the  rule  among  American  motor  car- 
riage builders,  although  the  popularity  and  good  records  of  this 
carriage  have  amply  demonstrated  its  wisdom.  As  at  present 
constructed  the  underframe  consists  of  two  solid  perches  or 
reach  rods  connected  to  either  extremity  of  the  rear  axle  and 
coming  together  to  form  a  swivel-jointed  connection  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  forward  axle.  The  body  frame  is  of  angle  iron,  having 
transverse  tubes  at  the  rear  end  for  attaching  the  motor  and 
gearing. 

The  Winton  Carriage  and  rieclianlsm. — The  Winton  motor 
carriage,  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  both  for  speed  and 
endurance,  is  a  very  compact  and  efficient  machine.     The  engine 
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is  of  the  horizontal  single  cylinder  type,  and  is  mounted  on  the 
body  frame,  to  which  it  is  rigidly  connected  at  the  front  and  rear, 
as  shown  in  an  accompanying  cut.  It  is  especially  notable  for 
one  feature  of  its  construction  and  operation — governing  the 
speed  of  the  motor  by  an  automatic  air-pressure  device,  con- 
trolling the  operation  of  the  gasoline  feed  valve  of  the  cylinder. 
The  details  are  as  follows:  a  small  air  pump,  driven  by  a  con- 
necting rod  from  an  eccentric  on  the  main  shaft,  which  is  fixed 


Uecbanlsm  of  One  Mode)  oftha  Winton  CarHafce. 
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operating  the  two  clutches  on  the  counter  shaft,  for  plTtnjt  the  second  npeeit  and 

DioTSB  a  drag  link  connected  to  tlie  steering  arms  of  the  two  forward  Mud  axles. 

at  i8o°  from  the  crank,  constantly  supplies  air  to  a  special 
reservoir,  where  it  bears  upon  a  piston  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
rod  of  the  cylinder  inlet  valve,  so  that,  according  to  its  pressure 
it  can  control  the  amount  of  fuel  admitted  to  the  combustion 
space.  The  operation  is  very  simple  and  reliable,  since  the  air, 
behind  the  piston  just  mentioned,  can  escape  only  when  the  push 
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button,  coming  through  the  floor  to  the  driver's  foot,  is  de- 
pressed. It  consequently  follows  that  when  the  speed  of  the 
engine  has  exceeded  a  certain  predetermined  limit,  the  air  ex- 
haust cannot  take  place  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  enable  the 
usual  operation  of  the  feed  valve  to  continue;  hence  it  acts  as 
a  cushion  or  spring,  resisting  the  opening  of  the  feed  valve  until 
the  speed  has  again  sunk  to  its  proper  point.  By  pressing  on 
this  button  the  speed  of  the  engine  may  be  varied  through  a 
range  between  loo  and  800  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  carburetter  used  with  this  engine,  which  is  of  the  general 


Fio.  400.— Diagram  of  the  T^nton  Pneumatic  Speed  Control  System.  A  Is  the  T&lTe 
chamber  from  which  the  air  is  exhausted  through  the  vent,  G,  by  preasurD  on 
the  ft)ot  button  at  the  top  of  the  valve  rod;  B,  a  tube  connectinjic  chamber.  A,  with 
air  reservoir,  C;  D,  tube  leading  from  the  air  pump  operated  from  the  mam  shaft  of 
the  engine,  and  feciiing'  compressed  air  into  the  reservoir,  C;  E,  the  piston  attached 
to  the  spindle  of  the  inlet  valve,  F,  and  controlling  the  opening  of  F,  according  to  the 
degree  of  compression  maintamed  within  reservoir,  C.  ay  this  mechanism  the  open- 
ing of  the  inlet  valve,  and  consequently  the  fuel  supply,  is  regulated  within  definite 
Huiits,  and  the  speed  varied  as  desired. 

type  already  described  in  connection  with  the  figure  of  the 
James  mixing  valve,  admits  of  a  suitable  range  of  adjustment. 
The  ignition  is  by  a  make  and  break  device  on  a  primary  circuit, 
the  spark  being  produced  by  a  snap  cam,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  several  other  devices  already  described.  The  cur- 
rent is  supplied  by  either  one  or  two  batteries  of  dry  cells,  which 
may  alternately  be  connected  to  the  circuit  by  buttons  under 
the  driver's  scat. 
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The  driving  connections  are  direct  from  the  sprocket,  keyed 
to  a  sleeve  on  the  main  shaft,  to  another  sprocket  on  the  differ- 
ential gear  drum  on  the  rear  axle.  The  operation  of  throwing  on 
the  power,  or  of  changing  the  speed  or  power  ratios,  as  desired, 
is  accomplished  by  two  friction  clutches,  while  the  reverse  is 
obtained  by  a  third  clutch,  as  already  described.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  transmission  is  regulated  by  two  distance  rods,  one 
at  either  side  of  the  carriage,  between  the  body  of  the  running 
gear.  The  two  axles  are  connected  by  two  reach  rods  arranged 
to  form  a  triangle,  whose  apex  touches  the  centre  of  the  forward 
axle,  where  a  swivel  joint  is  made,  giving  the  required  flexibility 
on  uneven  roads.  The  body  frame,  resting  above  the  springy, 
is  constructed  of  seasoned  oak,  joined  at  the  corners  by  iron 
angle  pieces.  The  wheels,  as  in  many  of  the  older  makes  of 
carriages,  are  of  the  wire  spoke  variety.  The  steering  in  the 
latest  models  is  controlled  by  a  hand-wheel  actuating  an  irre- 
versible worm  gear,  somewhat  after  the  design  of  the  Panhard 
carriages,  as  shown  in  Fig.  48.  With  the  exception  of  this  steer- 
ing wheel,  the  carriage  is  entirely  controlled  and  operated  by 
two  levers  rising  to  the  right  hand  of  the  driver.  The  longer  of 
these  two,  when  drawn  back,  connects  the  driving  gear  and 
motor,  and,  when  shifted  all  the  way  forward,  applies  a  powerful 
brake  to  the  differential  drum.  The  shorter  of  the  two  levers 
operates  the  speed  changing  and  reverse  gear;  one  pull  back 
throwing  in  the  reduced  or  hill-climbing  gear,  and  one  pull  for- 
ward engaging  the  reverse.  In  addition  to  the  brake,  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a  special  emergency  brake,  operated  by  a 
foot  pedal,  which  is  to  be  used  only  when  the  lever  fails  to 
operate. 

The  St.  Louis  Lis:ht  Carrias:e. — The  St.  Louis  gasoline 
motor  carriage  is  another  well-known  and  excellent  type  of 
single  cylinder  machine.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations, giving  details  of  the  arrangement  of  the  machinery,  it 
counts  simplicity  among  its  excellent  features.  The  single  cyl- 
inder engine  has  a  bore  of  5^  inches  and  a  stroke  of  6  inches,  and 
is  rated  at  7  H.  P.  A  desirable  feature  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
change  gears  are  located  in  an  extension  of  the  crank  case,  thus 
insuring  a  fixed  distance  between  the  main  and  secondary  shafts. 
As  shown  in  the  lettered  diagram  of  the  assembled  engine,  a 
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friction  clutcli,  C,  operated  by  a  lever,  B,  connects  the  spur  wheel, 
A,  on  the  main  shaft,  with  anollier  spur,  D,  on  the  first  driven 
shaft,  tliiis  throwing  in  the  power  upon  the  carriage.  The 
change  speed  gears  already  mentioned,  are,  as  may  be  seen  in 


the  cut,  of  the  ordinary  sHding-shaft  spur  gear  type,  and  are 
operated  by  a  lever,  marked  £  in  the  diagram,  which  transmits 
its  motion  to  a  bell  crank,  thus  shifting  the  double  faced  sliding 
pinion  in  either  direction,  as  desired.     By  the  proper  connection 
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of  the  double  faced  pinion,  two  forward  speeds  may  be  obtained, 
and  also  a  reverse,  by  throwing  the  larger  pinion  into  mesh  with 
the  idler  on  the  third  shaft,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as 
other  speed  gears,  already  described.  One  particularly  com- 
mendable feature  of  this  device  is  that  the  spindle  of  the  sliding 
gear  extends  outside  of  the  casing  of  the  engine,  there  meeting 
the  link-bar  of  lever,  B,  which  throws  on  the  main  clutch,  as 
already  described.  At  their  point  of  contact  is  a  locking  de- 
vice, which  renders  it  impossible  to  shift  the  gears  operated  by 
lever,  £,  until  the  main  clutch  has  been  thrown  out.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  automatic  lock  is  indicated  in  the  diagram,  already 


Pro.  «».-PlM  view  of  the  St.  Louto  OaHlInc  C«tI&^.  ghowinit  motor 

mentioned.  This  arrangement  efTcclually  provides  against  an- 
noying jolts,  when  the  carriage  is  operated  by  unskilled  drivers, 
and  is  also  an  efficient  and  desirable  means  of  saving  the  gears. 
The  rear  end  of  this  cylinder,  as  shown,  is  hung  to  an  arched 
crosspiece  on  the  underframe,  the  front  end  being  similarly  at- 
tached to  another  crosspiece,  midway  in  the  length  of  the  car- 
riage. The  springs,  which  are  arranged  in  the  length  of  the  car- 
carriage,  are  attached  to  roller  bearing  boxes  on  the  axles,  be 
ing,  in  fact,  hinged  at  top  and  bottom.  The  strain  of  driving 
is  relieved  by  two  adjustable  distance  rods,  connected  to  the  rear 
axle,  below  the  springs  at  one  end,  and  to  the  longitudinal  perch 
rods  of  the  frame  at  the  other. 
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The  water  circulation  is  controlled  entirely  by  gravity,  aS  in- 
dicated in  the  full-page  diagram,  the  water  jacket  covering  the 
entire  length  of  the  stroke.  The  carburetting  device  is  in  an 
adjustable  mixing  valve,  the  charge  being  throttled  by  a  needle 
valve,  controlled  by  a  link  passing  forward  to  the  driver's  seat. 
The  ignition  is  accomplished  by  a  break  contact  spark  on  a 
primary  circuit,  the  current  being  furnished  by  a  small  dynamo, 
resting  upon  the  engine  cylinder  and  operated  by  a  brush  pinion 
from  the  fly-wheel.  The  lead  of  the  spark  may  be  varied  by 
pressure  on  another  foot  button,  whose  connections  are  not  in- 
dicated. The  body  frame,  as  shown,  consists  of  a  nearly  com- 
plete quadrilateral  of  angle  iron,  which,  however,  forms  the  sole 
connection  between  the  axles  in  the  lighter  models  of  this  car- 
riage. The  brake  connection  is  direct  from  the  driving  shaft  on 
the  enclosed  gear  case,  to  the  differential  drum,  shown  near  the 
right  hand  extremity  of  the  rear  axle.  The  brake  band  is  ap- 
plied to  this  drum  by  a  link  connecting  to  the  rocking  shaft 
operated  by  lever,  B,  the  operation  of  throwing  out  the  clutch 
and  throwing  on  the  brake  being  simultaneously  accomplished, 
when  this  lever  is  thrown  forward.  An  auxiliary  brake,  equipped 
with  cast-iron  shoes,  is  operated  by  a  pedal  coming  to  the  driver's 
foot.  The  steering  is  by  a  hand-wheel,  or  an  inclined  pillar,  the 
connections  being  by  a  spur  pinion  and  toothed  sector. 


A.— A  Duryea  Three- Wheeled  awollne  Phutoo. 


CHAPTER   THIRTY-FIVE. 
SOME  RECENT   AMERICAN   GASOLINE   CARRIAGES. 

The  Packard  Gasoline  Carriage. — Among  the  excellent 
specimens  of  carriage  design,  produced  in  America,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Packard  carriage.  Like  several  others,  already 
noticed,  it  is  propelled  by  a  single  cylinder  motor,  ignited  by  a 
jump-spark  and  water  cooled  by  gravity  circulation.  Tlie  speed 
may  be  controlled  up  to  850  revolutions  per  minute,  by  a  pedal 
coming  to  the  driver's  foot,  and  regulating  the  operation  of  the 
inlet  valve.     In  addition  to  this  method  of  control,  there  Is  also 


rra.  401.— The  "  Packard  "  13  HP.  Tonnenu  Caniiif^,  showing  tnnneou  attiichn). 

a  very  ingenious  centrifugal  governor  operating  from  the  cam 
shaft  to  the  motor,  which  at  high  speed  modifies  the  spark  to 
any  required  point,  or  prevents  it  altogether.  This  result  is  accom- 
plished by  a  sliding  sleeve,  actuated  by  the  centrifugal  governor, 
which  moves  a  variable  cam  across  the  periphery  of  a  roller 
wheel  attached  to  the  trembler  on  the  coil.  When  the  speed  of 
the  motor  exceeds  a  predetermined  limit,  the  cam  overruns 
the  roller  and  ignition  is  prevented.  Another  interesting  and 
novel  feature  of  this  carriage  is  the  spring  transmission  clutch. 
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which  is  forced  directly  against  the  face  of  the  fly-wheel,  oper- 
ating, as  claimed,  to  insure  smooth  running  and  ready  transmis- 
sion with  the  minimum  of  vibration  to  the  body.  The  spring  of 
the  cam  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  jar  and  vibration,  which 
would  otherwise  be  transmitted  to  the  wheels  and  running  gear. 
The  speed-changing  gear  is  of  the  familiar  son  and  planet  type, 
giving  three  speeds  forward — lo,  20  and  30  miles  per  hour — and 
a  reverse,  the  operation  .of  this  instrument,  as  well  as  throwing 
on  the  main  clutch,  being  accomplished  by  a  single  lever,  ar- 
ranged to  slide  in  two  parallel  slots,  having  a  central  connection, 


Fro.  ««.— The  SUdinii:  Cum  Ignilion  Governor  of  the  "  Parknrd  "  Carriagea.  A  is  ft 
hIcpvo  BlIdiDg  on  a  feather,  B,  un  the  mlSitLiiE  nliaft,  being  connected  by  link.  D,  to 
the  govemor  wcighl ,  E,  no  I  hat  llic  thrnwof  the  cam,  F,  m«^  be  vaj-ied  (roBi  mtixi- 

ciiJT<e<lontlie.^ndof  Ihe  vtbratiiik'  loaf  spring.  O,  liio<lif>-ine 'the  electrical  contact 
between  the  terminals,  J  and  K,  occorttlnc  to  the  throw  ot  the  cam  and  the  ftdjustr 
meni  of  the  screw.  H. 

which  gives  the  familiar  H-shaped  channel  used  on  several  other 
carriages.  The  running  gear  of  the  Packard  carriage  is  approxi- 
mately rectangular,  with  stay  rods  joined  to  the  framework  of 
the  differential  gear  on  the  sleeve  of  the  rear  axle.  The  perch 
rods  are  ball-jointed  at  front  and  rear  to  give  the  desired  flexi- 
bility to  the  carriage,  A  peculiarly  noticeable  feature  is  the 
manner  of  applying  the  emergency  brake,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  very  few,  if  any  other,  carriages.  Instead  of  operating  by 
pressing  a  band  or  suitable  contact  shoes  against  a  brake  drum 
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on  the  wheel  hubs,  the  brake  shoes  bear  upon  the  inturned  flange 
on  the  wheel  rim,  thus  realizing,  as  is  claimed,  a  much  greater 
retarding  force,  and  being  effectual  to  entirely  prevent  skidding. 
They  are  operated  by  wire  rods  connected  at  the  front  of  the 
carriage  to  a  foot  pedal  in  front  of  the  driver's  seat. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Packard  carriage  are  thorough  ad- 
vocates of  the  single  cylinder  motor  disposed  to  the  rear  of  the 
driver's  seat  on  the  body  frame,  claiming  that  the  undue  vibra- 
tion and  other  troubles  urged  against  this  type  of  motor,  by 
some  manufacturers,  are  entirely  obviated  by  the  improved  con- 
struction of  up-to-date  machines.     They  also  claim  a  decided 


Fio.  407.— "Packafd  "  13  B.  P,  To^oau  Tourlog  CuriBge,  showlag  toDoeKu  removed. 

advantage  in  the  underhung  engine,  which  brings  the  fly-wheel 
and  main  weights  near  the  centre  of  the  car,  to  the  advantage 
of  stability  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  load.  This  end 
achieved,  they  claim  that  freedom  from  skidding  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  traction  efficiency  is  attained,  much  more  readily  than 
is  possible  with  the  models  of  carriage  having  the  motors  set  in 
front,  after  the  Panhard  and  Daimler  models. 

The  "Peerless"  Gasoline  Carriage. — The  "Peerless"  motor 
carriages,  several  styles  of  which  are  shown  in  accompanying 
illustrations,  are,  so  far  as  general  appearances  go.  rmong  the 
closest  approximations  to  the  best  European  models  that  are 
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made  in  America.  Following  the  most  approved  designs  of  Pan- 
hard  and  Daimler,  the  motor  is  placed  at  the  (ront  of  the  frame 
beneath  a  suitable  forestructure  or  bonnet  of  familiar  design. 
The  underframe  is  also  closely  approximated  to  these  gasohne 
carriages,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  of  unusually  strong  and  rigid  con- 
struction, being  formed  throughout  of  channel  iron  bars  in  the 
manner  famihar  in  railroad  locomotives.  In  the  point  of  long 
wheel  base  is  to  be  seen  another  excellent  feature  adopted  from 
French  prototypes.  In  several  other  respects,  however,  the  car- 
riages approximate  the  De  Dion  models  and  some  of  the  usual 
American  theories  of  construction,  in  that  the  driving  connec- 


Pio. «».— One  model  of  tbe  "  Peprlras "'  GBsoUne  CarriaKC,  equipped  wilh  wooden  wheels 

tions  are  by  bevel  gear  direct  to  the  centre  of  the  divided  rear 
axle,  instead  of  by  sprocket  from  the  extremities  of  the  counter- 
shaft, to  each  of  the  rear  wheels. 

The  riotor  and  Parts. — The  motors  used  in  the  carriages 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  are  of  the  double  cylin- 
der vertical  type,  with  an  enclosed  crank  case,  and  contain  sev- 
eral excellent  features  of  construction.  Among  these,  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  crank  discs,  or  enclosed  fly-wheels, 
run  in  an  oil  bath,  with  devices  for  automatically  lubricating  the 
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"Pporlws"  Oarrtace.  showing  poidtlon  of  the  o 
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cylinder  and  piston  by  the  splashing  method.  The  vertical  posi- 
tion of  the  cylinder  enables  the  entire  circumference  of  the  bore 
to  be  uniformly  lubricated  by  the  wiping  of  the  piston  rings;  at 
the  same  time  preventing  the  difficulties  incident  upon  excessive 
lubrication,  which  is  a  prolific  source  of  obnoxious  odors  and 
other  annoying  features,  and  has  been  provided  against  in  vari- 
ous improved  designs  of  automatic  oilers. 


Fid,  410.— Front  view  of  "  Pecrlcsx"  Tonneau  Cairloiirp,  atiowinit  theraillatinK  colls  and 
boiiiiPt  fur  covering  tlic  inutor:  ititllneJ  utccrin);  pillar  with  liaiiil-HU«.'l  and  conlrol 
leveni  at  Ilii.'  rigbt  of  tliv  {]riv<;r's  scat. 

Tbe  Running  Parts  and  Speed  Gear. — The  other  running 
parts  of  this  carriage,  outside  of  the  engine  proper,  are  lubricated 
by  sight-feed  oil  cups,  supplied  by  a  pressure  pump  operated 
from  the  front  of  the  driver's  seat,  thus  rendering  it  unnecessary 
to  dismount  for  the  purpose  of  oiling,  except  under  exceptional 
conditions.  The  water-jacket  circidation  of  the  engine  is  con- 
trolled by  a  centrifugal  pump,  operated  from  the  fly-wheel,  which 
forces  the  jacket  water  exhaust  through  radiating  coils  disposed 
at  the  front  of  the  car.     The  change-speed  gear  operated  from 
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the  lever,  at.  the  right  of  the  driver's  seat,  gives  three  speeds  for- 
ward and  3  reverse,  together  with  a  simuhaiieous  advancement 
or  retard  of  the  spark,  thus  regulating  the  speed  of  tlie  motor  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  desired  rate  of  travel,  without  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  power.  Ignition  is  by  jump-spark, 
controlled  by  a  specially-designed  vibrator  on  the  induction  coil. 
Both  the  primary  and  secondary  circnils  are  completed  through 
heavily  insulated  wire  cables,  which  eflfectually  obviate  all  dan- 
ger of  short-circuiting  in  damp  weather. 


Fie.  411.— tbnr  vieir  of  the  "TeerieH"  Tonnomu  Curiage,  ahowlng  the  toanenu  air- 
tachcd;    also  door  for  lulmiUlHK   iHiwenEerB.     Tbte  cut   ilioiis  the  MraTigeiiieDt 

The    Steering    and    Spring    Compensating    Devices. — The 

steering  is  by  means  of  a  hand-wheel,  which,  by  an  in- 
geniously arranged  knuckle-joint  sleeve,  may  be  bent  forward 
to  prevent  interference  as  passengers  enter  the  carriage;  also 
enabling  the  wheel  to  come  well  into  the  driver's  lap,  where  a 
very  much  more  positive  grip  is  rendered  possible  than  with  the 
long  reaches  necessary  with  some  other  types  of  inclined  steer- 
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ing  pillar.  All  four  wheels  are  pitched  inward,  with  the  result 
that  the  steering  is  rendered  easier  and  more  positive.'  The  pitch 
of  the  rear  wheels  is  made  possible  by  a  flexible  rear  axle,  of  the 
same  general  type  that  is  used  in  the  De  Dion  carriages.  As 
indicated  by  the  accompanying  illustrations,  both  wire  and 
wooden  wheels  are  used.  A  removable  tonneau  increases  the 
carrying  capacity  from  two  to  four  passengers,  whenever  de- 
sired. 

The  "  Dyke "  Carriages  and   Motors. — The    widely    adver- 
tised Dyke  carriages  include  several  patterns  of  both  light  and 


Pra.  41«.— Another  model  of  the  "PeorlesB"  Cuniiiire.  wllh  tonnpau  removal.  Thin 
carrlBirc.  unlike  thai  prevloualy  ■hown,  to  equipped  vtllli  wire  wiieels  mfltr  Iho  imuol 
American  custom. 

heavy  vehicles,  which,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, combine  several  excellent  features  of  construction.  The 
6  H.  P.  Tonneau  carriage  is  equ-pped  with  a  single  cylinder 
motor,  attached  to  the  shaft  of  which  is  a  system  of  shifting 
change  speed  gears,  which  drive  a  countershaft  through  bevel 
connections.  Al  the  end  of  the  short  countershaft  is  a  sprocket 
pinion  which  drives  direct  to  the  differential  drum  on  the  rear 
axle.  The  running  gear  of  this  carriage,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
lighter  models,  is  particularly  noted  for  its  strength  and  sim- 
plicity, consisting  of  a  rectangular  framework  of  angle  iron  with 
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crossed  stay  pieces,  upon  which  are  hung  the  motor  and  gear- 
ing, the  whole  construction  being  hung  direct  upon  the  springs. 
The  adjustable  radius  rod  at  either  side  connects  the  rear  axle 
direct  to  the  angle  iron  body  frame,  the  turn-buckle  enabling  the 
tension  of  the  driving  chain  to  be  varied  as  required.  As  in  the 
common  type  of  tonneau  carriage,  the  motor  is  mounted  at 
the  front  of  the  body,  beneath  a  suitable  bonnet,  enabling  it  to 
be  readily  inspected  whenever  necessary. 

Special  Constructions. — The  gasoline  supply  tank,  arranged 
beneath  the  driver's  seat,  supplies  fuel  to  the  motor  through  a 
float-feed  carburetter,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  in  an  accom- 


KiG,  414.— A  "  Dyke  "  Ugbt  QiuoUne  Runabout. 

panying  illustration.  Unlike  the  majority  of  gasoline  vehi- 
cles, the  gasoline  is  held  under  air  pressure  in  the  tank,  thus 
enabling  the  carburetter  to  be  fixed  at  a  higher  level,  witliout 
the  use  of  more  complicated  devices  for  raising  it  as  desired. 
As  arranged  in  these  vehicles,  the  air  supply  may  be  injected  by 
the  use  of  an  ordinary  bicycle  pump,  an  air  pressure  of  2  pounds, 
as  shown  on  the  gauge  dial,  being  sufficient  to  raise  the  liquid 
gasoline  through  one  foot;  and  of  4  pounds  through  two  feet. 
From  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  the  high 
pressure  used  with  the  fuel  tanks  of  steam  carriages,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  gasoline  supply  of  this  vehicle  may  be  much  more 
readily  regulated  and  maintained.  The  float-feed  carburetter 
is  an  excellent  model  of  its  class,  containing,  as  shown,  readily 
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manipulated  arrangements  for  adjitsting  the  quantity  of  fuel 
sprayed  into  the  mixing  chamber,  and  also  the  amount  of  air 
admitted  thereto.  The  fuel  supply  is  rcgulaied  I>y  a  throttling 
lever  connected  to  a  push  button  beneath  the  driver's  foot,  press- 
ure upon  the  button  regulating  the  gasoline  supply  and  air  inlet 
to  any  desired  point.  A  particularly  excellent  feature  not  found 
in  many  carburetters  of  this  class  is  the  coiled  spring  attached 
to  the  rotatable  disc  of  the  throttling  device,  by  which  the  normal 
conditions  of  air  and  fuel  supply  may  be  automatically  restored 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  foot  is  released.  This  enables  the 
carburetter  to  realize  a  greater  degree  of  automatic  action  than 
is  possible  with  most  other  arrangements.     Ignition  is  by  junip- 


Fio.  416.— The  "  Dyke  "  Qasollne  CmrlBcc  Mnior,  shown  nmneotwi  to  the  clutch  tr»ns- 

spark,  the  primary  circuit  being  periodically  broken  by  the  spe- 
cially constructed  vibrator,  already  described.  The  vibrator 
connection,  indicated  in  this  diagram,  is  somewhat  different 
from  those  used  in  the  De  Dion  system,  since,  as  here  shown, 
the  primary  circuit  from  the  battery  is  made  and  broken  through 
the  vibrator  contacts,  by  virtue  of  the  direct  connection  between 
the  points,  A  and  S,  which  represent  the  terminals  of  the  primary 
winding  on  the  induction  coll.  Unlike  the  De  Dion  system, 
also,  both  terminals  of  the  secondary  winding  have  visible  con- 
nections to  the  motor;  one  to  the  insulated  body  of  the  plug,  the 
other  to  the  metal  of  the  cylinder.    The  motor  used  on  this  car- 
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riage,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  of  the  water- 
cooled  type,  the  Jacket  extending  through  the  entire  stroke.  The 
water  circulation  is  by  centrifugal  pump  through  radiating  tubes. 
The  lighter  carriages  manufactured  by  Dyke  inchide  in  general 
the  same  working  parts,  except  that  the  motor  is  mounted  be- 
neath the  seat,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  and  transmis- 
sion is  through  a  two-speed  clutch  gear  and  sprocket  connec- 
tions, to  the  rear  axle.     The  engines  used  on  these  carriages  are 


Fra.  41~.-ScoHoiuil  Diagram  of  the  "  Dyke  ■■  Motor,  sboirlnE  oonnectkiiu  of  orbuntter 
and  spuklng  circuit. 

of  the  same  description  as  those  used  on  the  tonneau.  with  the 
slight  constructional  variation  necessitated  by  the  different  plan 
of  mounting  and  for  the  various  types  of  carriage  range  be- 
tween 3i  to  5  H.  P. 

The  "  Dyke  "  Runnlns  Gear  — There  are  several  points  of  in- 
terest connected  with  the  running  gear  used  on  all  models  of  the 
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"Dyke"  carriages.  The  body  frame,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  rect- 
anfjular  frame  entirely  of  angle  iron,  and  mounted  direct  upon 
the  springs.  By  this  means  the  forward  and  rear  axles  are  en- 
tirely independent  in  their  action,  and  all  the  compensating  ac- 
tion required  on  rough  or  uneven  roadways  is  thrown  upon  the 
springs,  to  the  entire  elimination  of  the  swivel  joints  and  other 
comphcations.  With  the  machinery  mounted  on  the  angle  iron 
frame  and  the  transmission  chain  to  the  rear  axle  disposed  at 
an  angle  to  the  countershaft,  the  tension  of  the  chain  and  the 
fixed  distance  between  the  countershaft  and  the  axle  is  constantly 
maintained  by  the  action  of  the  radius  rods.  Although  in  cross- 
ing obstructions  the  frame  tends  to  go  down,  the  chain  cannot 
become  slack,  since  the  radius  rods  force  the  rear  axle  backward 


Fio.  418.— Section  of  the  "  Dyks  "  Float  Feed  Cftrburett«ff. 

in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  springs,  thus  maintaining  a 
steady  drive  of  the  motor  through  any  conditions  met  with  on 
passable  roads  and  entirely  preventing  all  binding.  This  action 
of  the  radius  rods  is  made  possible  from  the  fact  that  the  rear 
springs  are  attached  to  the  body  frame  by  a  flexible  joint  running 
in  ball  bearings,  and  also  because  both  ends  of  the  radius  rods 
are  similarly  hinged.  The  merits  of  this  arrangement  seem  to 
have  been  amply  demonstrated,  both  in  points  of  superior  flexi- 
bility and  in  durability.  It  also  operates  to  economize  a  suit- 
able percentage  of  the  driving  power,  which  in  some  other  ar- 
rangements is  needlessly  wasted  by  the  inability  of  the  machine 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  requirements  of  varying  road  surfaces. 


CHAPTER   THIRTY-SIX. 

GENERAL     PRINCIPLES     OF     ELECTRICITY,     AS      APPLIED     TO 

ELECTRIC    VEHICLE    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  U5C  of  Electric  Motors  on  Vehicles. — ^Vehicles  pro- 
pelled by  electric  motors,  whose  energy  is  derived  from  second- 
ary batteries,  are  much  preferred  by  many  authorities  on  account 
of  the  combined  advantages  in  point  of  cleanliness,  safety  and 
case  of  manipulation.  When  well  constructed  and  well  cared  for, 
they  are  also  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order  from  ordinary  causes. 
Among  their  disadvantages,  however,  may  be  mentioned  the 
facts  that  the  storage  batteries  must  be  periodically  recharged 
from  some  primary  electrical  source,  which  fact  greatly  reduces 
their  sphere  of  efficient  operation.  Since  at  the  present  time  road 
vehicles  driven  by  electricity  are  not  the  prevailing  type,  power 
charging  stations  are  few  and  far  between  on  the  ordinary  lines 
of  travel,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  tour  of  more  than 
twenty-five  miles,  at  the  most,  from  the  base  of  supplies.  It  is 
impossible  to  counteract  this  deficiency  by  carrying  an  extra  set 
of  batteries,  since  these  are  so  immensely  heavy,  as  usually  con- 
structed, as  to  greatly  curtail  the  speed  and  carrying  power  of  the 
vehicle.  It  is  also  impracticable  to  propel  a  vehicle  by  a  battery 
of  primary  cells  carried  within  it,  since  a  battery  of  sufficient 
power  to  propel  the  vehicle  would  have  little,  if  any,  advantage 
in  point  of  endurance  over  secondary  cells,  and  when  once  ex- 
hausted must  be  entirely  replaced.  One  or  two  attempts  to  use  a 
primary  battery  on  a  motor  vehicle  have  been  recorded,  but  the 
great  waste  and  expense  involved  must  continue  to  render  such  a 
construction  more  of  a  toy  and  an  experiment  than  a  practical 
possibility.  Some  machines,  particularly  of  European  manufac- 
ture, have  attempted  to  combine  the  use  of  electricity  with  the 
explosive  motor,  the  latter  serving  the  double  duty  of  driving 
the  carriage  and  charging  the  batteries,  which  may  then  be  used 
to  supply  energy  for  the  electric  motors.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  carriage  as  this  is  heavy  and  complicated  to  a 
point  vastly  in  excess  of  the  advantages  supposedly  gained. 
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Conditions  of  Electrical  Activity — There  are  two  kinds  of 
electricity  according  to  the  usual  classification :  static  electricity 
and  current  electricity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  differ- 
ence is  rather  a  question  of  phenomena  than  of  anything  more 
fundamental.  The  term,  static  electricity,  refers  to  tlie  phe- 
nomena observed  in  the  charging  of  a  condenser,  and  is  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  a  body  of  high  electrical  potential  imparts 
a  portion  of  its  energy  to  another  having  a  lower  potential,  just 
as  a  heated  body  gives  offa  part  of  its  heat  to  a  cold  body,  equal- 
izing the  temperature.  The  phenomena  observed  in  connection 
with  the  .electric  current  differ  from  the  "shock"  of  the  static 
electricity  only  in  the  fact  that  the  current  marks  a  continuous 
passage  of  electrical  energy  from  a  point  of  high  potential  to  one 
of  lower  potential,  showing  that  the  source  of  E.  M.  F.  is  con- 
stant, just  as  a  substance  in  combustion  constantly  gives  off  heat. 
This  fact  is  shown  in  all  types  of  electrical  generators,  the  gal- 
vanic cell  operating  on  the  principle  that  the  positive,  or  high 
potential,  pole  constantly  transmits  its  energy  along  the  circuit 
to  the  negative,  or  low  potential,  pole.  The  difference  in  poten- 
tial, thus  observed,  indicates  a  specific  physical  property  differing 
in  the  substances  composing  the  two  electrodes.  The  dynamo 
electrical  generator  operates  according  to  the  laws  of  magnets, 
which  invariably  have  the  same  bi-polar  constitution. 

The  conditions  governing  the  transmission  of  electrical  energy 
from  a  point  of  high  potential  and  the  intensity  of  the  current  in 
the  circuit  are  perfectly  analogous  to  the  action  of  a  heated  body 
in  transmitting  a  certain  portion  of  its  heat  to  another  body,  al- 
though, after  this  correspondence  has  been  established,  the  re- 
semblance is  not  as  readily  recognizable. 

Electricity  Considered  as  a  Force. — Modem  science  holds,  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  all  force  is  one,  and  that  its  various 
manifestations  are  co-relative  and  transmutable.  Thus  it  is  that 
heat  under  proper  conditions  can  occasion  electrical  effects,  and 
that  an  electric  current  can  produce  both  heat  and  light. 

Although  the  various  manifestations  of  natural  force  are 
analogous  in  their  operation,  and,  as  we  have  stated,  capable  of 
being  transmuted  one  into  the  other,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  are  in  any  practical  sense  to  be  identified.  Heat  is  a 
physical  condition,  which  produces  the  effect  of  expansion  in  the 
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majority  o(  substances,  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous.  It  is  also  mani- 
fested in  the  chemical  process  known  as  combustion.  Electricity 
is  also  known  by  the  conditions  it  produces,  causing  heat  and 
many  of  its  phenomena,  but  most  familiarly  Apparent  in  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions,  both  molecular  and  magnetic,  and  in  chemi- 
cal disturbances  and  decomposition.  It  has  been  defined  by  a 
noted  physicist  as  a  "powerful  physical  agent,"  which  is  differen- 
tiated from  other  physical  conditions  solely  by  its  peculiar  effects. 

Units  ol  Electrical  Measurement. — It  may  be  said  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  the  electric  motor  has  one  point  of  advantage  over 


Fio.«iO.— -'Columbia "ElecIricCabrlol-l:  II  tvpiealAmprlpanplcctrtcTPtik-le.   Thtaomr- 
riaee  weiEhs  compleie  ubout  2,800  pounds;  \\a»  a,  radius  of  forty  milfs  uii  a  complete 

any  heat  engine,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more  flexible  in  opera- 
tion, which  is  to  say  more  easily  regulated,  as  to  speed  and  power 
efficiency.  It  is  also  possible  to  obtain  a  vastly  closer  approxi- 
mation to  theoretical  requirements  under  the  conditions  of  prac- 
tical operation,  and  to  estimate  much  more  precisely  the  power 
efficiency  to  be  obtained  from  a  given  electrical  source  on  any 
given  circuit.  This  is  because  the  available  working  energj',  in 
terms  of  amperes,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  voltage  and  re- 
sistance of  the  circuit,  as  well  as  to  the  amount- of  efficient  activity 
in  terms  of  work  accomplished  and  time  consumed.    As  we  have 
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already  seen,  the  power  efficiency  of  a  steam  engine  is  estimated 
in  the  first  place,  in  terms  of  heat  and  power  units ;  secondly,  in 
terms  of  foot-pounds  or  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  to  move  so 
many  pounds  through  such  a  space  in  such  a  length  of  time; 
and  thirdly,  in  terms  of  gauge  pressure  or  estimated  temperature. 
In  short,  the  units  of  power  are  all  stated  in  terms  of  pounds, 
feet  and  seconds  in  estimating  the  power  passed  on  any  given 
electrical  circuit.  The  units  of  electrical  measurement  are  stated 
in  terms  of  length,  weight  and  time,  which  is  to  say  in  terms  of 
centimeters,  grams  and  seconds.  This  gives  the  C.  G.  S.  units, 
as  they  are  called,  which  are  estimated  in  accordance  with  the 
decimal  system  of  measures.  The  units  thus  established  are,  of 
course,  largely  arbitrary — ^just  as  are  all  units — but  they  have 
been  carefully  estimated,  so  that  the  proportions  between  cur- 
rent strength,  circuit  resistance  and  voltage  may  be  accurately 
maintained. 

The  Ohm»  the  Unit  of  Resistance. — ^The  first  unit  of  electri- 
cal measurement  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  ohm,  which  is 
the  unit  of  resistance.  This  unit  measures  not  only  the  relative 
resistance  of  a  circuit  composed  of  a  conducting  wire  of  a  given 
length  and  diameter,  as  compared  with  wires  of  different  length 
and  diameter,  composed  of  the  same  material ;  but  also  the  speci- 
fic resistance,  or  resistivity,  which  refers  to  the  immense  varia- 
tions in  resisting  quality  found  between  given  wires  of  the  same 
length  and  cross-section,  made  of  different  materials.  The  differ- 
ent resistivity  of  several  different  metals,  as  found  in  circuits, 
precisely  similar  in  all  points  of  dimensions,  is  demonstrated  in 
the  fact  that,  while  a  unit  wire  of  silver  shows  a  conductivity  of 
lOO.  and  one  of  copper,  99,  a  wire  of  iron  gives  only  16.80. 

The  value  of  the  ohm,  as  fixed  by  the  Electrical  Congress,  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  is  equivalent  to  the  resistance 
offered  to  one  volt  of  E.  M.  F.  by  a  column  of  mercury  106.3 
centimeters  in  height  (about  41.3  inches),  and  one  square  mille- 
meter  (.00155  square  inch)  cross-section,  determined  at  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  ice  (39**  Fahrenheit).  Mercury  was  chosen 
for  this  test,  because  on  the  scale  giving  a  conductivity  of  100  to 
silver,  it  stands  t.6,  while  its  resistivity  is  99.7,  as  compared  with 
1.52  for  silver ;  being  thus  very  nearly  unity  in  the  first  particular, 
and  100  in  the  second.    One  ohm  is  also  equivalent  to  the  resist- 
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ance  to  be  encountered  in  one  fool  of  No.  40  B.  &  S.  copper  wire, 
which  has  a  diameter  of  .003145  inch,  or  3.145  mils;  or  to  the  re- 
sistance encountered  in  about  two  miles  of  the  copper  wire  used 
in  electric  trolley  lines.  In  both  cases  we  have  approximately 
the  equivalent  of  the  afore-mentioned  column  of  mercury,  if  the 
test  is  made  at  a  temperature  of  45°  Fahrenheit.  In  general,  the 
resistance  of  a  circuit  varies  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  wire, 


Fio.  4n .— CoDStnicUoQal  Dlneram  otonstvpeof  Ampere-Hcter.DT  AmmEMr.  Thl«  ht- 
tlculu-  initniment  rcpiuieiila  Van  variety  known  u  Ibo  soEt^nold  amnicUr.  It 
operates  as  follaws:  A&ollaw  coll  of  mint,  or  BolenoiilJ|i  coddbcUhI  to  the  terminals 
or  the  circuit,  so  that  th«  eurrent  pasBe«  through  it.  The  olTect  of  the  poasin^  cur- 
rent  is  to  attr&cl  the  plvot^il  Iron  bar,  on  one  end  of  which  the  dial  Qecdie  la  cMTled. 
AccordlDR  lo  the  slrenirth  of  the  current  jiualnK  through  the  coll  the  bu-  la  mure  or 
iesB  Jravn  Into  the  eye  of  the  coll.  Thus  the  nii^le  Is  able  to  register  the  Bmporiwe 
on  the  circuit,  accornlnR  to  the  determined  relation  between  the  conductivity  of  the 
wire  and  the  nrength  ot  the  current  passing.  The  pivoted  arm  la  arranged  to  be 
wlthdi^wn  from  the  eoll  when  the  amperage  of  the  current  rails,  either  by  gravity 
or  a  auiiably  arranf;ed  lenalon  spring.  Other  ammeters  are  constructed  on  principlea 
differing  from  the  one  shown. 

and  directly  as  the  length  of  the  wire.  In  this  respect,  the  waste 
or  absorption  of  electrical  energy  required  in  any  circuit  to  over- 
come the  rdistancc  before  accomplishing  any  actual  work,  may 
be  compared  directly  to  the  corresponding  loss  of  temperature 
and  consequent  pressure  of  steam,  when  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
engine  by  tubes  of  relatively  smaller  diameter  or  unusual  length. 
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thus  aflfording  a  proportionately  greater  opportunity  for  such 
losses  as  are  due  to  radiation  and  convection;  the  loss  in  effi- 
ciency in  both  cases  being  due  to  the  fact  that  a  relatively  greater 
proportion  of  energy  is  consumed  in  affecting  conditions  exter- 
nal to  the  motor  or  circuit. 

The  Ampere,  the  Unit  of  Current. — The  unit  of  electrical 
current  is  called  the  ampere,  which  has  been  authoritatively  fixed 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  current  strength,  which  can  deposit 
.00033  grams  of  metallic  copper,  by  the  electro-plating  process, 
in  each  second  of  time.  In  this  respect  it  measures  not  only  the 
current  intensity,  or  available  working  energy,  but  also  the 
rapidity  of  its  exercise.  The  work  above  stated  might  readily  be 
accomplished  by  a  given  current  in  ten  seconds,  instead  of  in  one, 
but  such  a  current  would  not  have  the  value  of  one  ampere,  only 
of  i-io  ampere — since  it  required  ten  times  as  long  to  accom- 
plish the  result. 

Another  frequently  mentioned  analogy  for  the  ampere  is  the 
so-called  miner's  inch,  which  represents  the  product  of  an  ori- 
fice one  inch  square,  through  which  water  is  allowed  to  escape 
from  a  given  tank  or  flume,  by  the  height  of  the  column  of  water 
in  the  tank,  in  inches.  The  miner's  inch,  is,  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  a  measure  of  rate  or  velocity,  giving  inch-seconds  in  fact, 
or  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water  passed  in  each  second  of 
time.  Thus,  while  water  flows  at  the  rate  of  so  many  miner's 
inches,  the  electrical  current  flows  at  the  rate  of  so  many  am- 
peres; the  rate  per  second,  in  both  cases,  being  directly  rela- 
tive to  the  original  pressure  of  energy  at  the  source.  Thus,  it  is 
inaccurate  to  speak  of  an  ampere  per  second,  since  such  an  ex- 
pression means  simply  a  current  of  one  ampere;  thus  also,  in 
speaking  of  a  current  of  ten  amperes,  for  example,  we  do  not 
refer  to  the  amount  of  current  passed  in  ten  seconds,  but  to  that 
passing  in  one  second.  There  is,  however,  a  unit  of  electrical 
measurement,  which  is  called  the  coulomb,  or  ampere-second, 
which  is  the  measure  of  electrical  quantity,  being  equivalent  to 
the  product  of  the  amperage  of  the  current  by  the  number  of 
seconds  it  has  been  flowing. 

The  Volt,  the  Unit  of  Pressure- — Having  determined  the 
value  of  the  resistance  unit  and  current  unit,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
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to  determine  the  voltage  produced  by  an  electrical  source.  One 
volt  E.  M.  F.  can  produce  a  current  of  one  ampere  on  a  circuit 
having  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.  There  are  several  specified 
equivalents  for  estimating  the  exact  value  of  one  volt  E.  M.  F., 
but  these  usually  refer  to  the  determined  capacity  of  some  given 


lis.  4n.— DLaersm  o[  »  Setitt  Circuit,  abovlng  Three  OkIvuiIc  Cells  In  B&tMry.  Aa 
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other  electncsllv  iiffeeteii  npparatua,  be  oonnecteil  In  mrlia,  the  reault  l»to  Incretuie 
the  "  back -pressure  "  |L'.  E.  U.  F.}  on  tbe  sanie  ratio,  and  hence  cut  down  the  open- 
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B.  453.— Dtairram  or  a  JUuJtfpte.  or  PuralUl,  Circuit. 
Battery.  In  this  sj-stem  of  tormlng  the  battery  t» 
conneclod  to  the  iKwitive  polen  of  all  I" 
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type  of  galvanic  cell.  It  is  sufHcient  to  say,  however,  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  the  majority  of  commercial  chemical  cells  are 
constructed  to  yield  approximately  one  volt.  The  ordinary 
Daniell  cell  used  in  telegraphy  has  a  capacity  of  i.o8  volt,  and 
the  common  type  of  Leclanche  cell  gives  about  1.50. 
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Ohm's  Law  ol  Electrical  Circuit  —The  value  of  the  volt,  as 
just  given,  which  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  E.  M  F.  able  to  pro- 
duce a  current  of  one  ampere  through  the  resistance  of  one  ohm, 
gives  us  a  very  good  general  statement  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  electrical  science,  which  is  popularly  known  as  Ohm's 
Law.  This  is  a  law  of  proportions  between  the  three  factors  in 
ihc  production  of  electrical  energy,  by  which  any  one  of  ihem, 
as  well  as  the  total  power  efficiency  of  the  circuit,  may  be  readily 
determined. 


Fib.  4M.— " Columbia "  Elictriu  Pliselon.  Tbta  !■  one  nf  the  mart  popular •nd aerTloe- 
able  Htylm  of  Amcrldun  el^itrli:  vehlcli-.  II  welch*  about  ifffi  pound*;  hu  a  r»diu» 
oT  abituL  forty  mills  pifr  charge  of  ballerj,  and  a  maximum  speed  of  twelve  milev 

Ohm's  Law  may  be  specifically  stated  under  six  heads,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(i)  The  current  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  electromotive 
force,  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  resistance. 

(2)  The  current  is  equal  to  the  eleclromotive  force,  divided  by 
the  resistance. 

(3)  The  resistance  varies  directly  with  the  electromotive  force, 
and  inversely  with  the  current;  hence. 
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(4)  The  resistance  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force,  divided 
by  the  current. 

(5)  The  electromotive  force  varies  directly  with  the  current 
and  with  the  resistance ;  hence, 

(6)  The  electromotive  force  is  equal  to  the  current  multiplied 
by  the  resistance. 

As  may  be  readily  understood,  however,  all  these  various  rules 
are  merely  so  many  different  ways  of  stating  the  proposition  in- 
volved in  the  first,  which  is,  in  fact,  simply  equivalent  to  that  in- 
volved in  the  definition  of  the  ohm  already  given. 

The  Watt,  the  Unit  of  Activity.— Having  stated  the  law  of 
proportions  between  the  various  component  elements  of  a  live 
circuit,  we  may  readily  see  that  the  unit  of  active  work  performed 
by  the  current  must  stand  in  some  determinable  proportion  to 
the  other  elements.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  unit  of  electri- 
cal activity,  which  is  known  as  the  watt,  and  which  represents  the 
rate  of  energy  of  one  ampere  of  current  under  a  pressure  of  one 
volt,  IS  equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  voltage  by  the  amperage. 

Other  equivalents  of  the  watt  make  it  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  resistance  by  the  square  of  the  current,  or  the  quotient  of  the 
square  of  the  voltage  by  the  resistance.  Thus,  a  current  of  ten 
amperes  at  a  pressure  of  2,000  volts  will  develop  20,000  watts, 
as  will  also  another  given  current  of  400  amperes  at  fifty  volts. 

The  operative  capacity  of  an  electrical  motor  is  usually  stated 
in  terms  of  watts,  or  kilowatts  (1,000  watts),  which  may  be  re- 
duced to  horse-power  equivalents  by  dividing  by  746,  which  fig- 
ure indicates  the  number  of  watts  to  an  electrical  horse-power. 


Fio.  425.— Diagram  illustrating  the  directions  of  the  current  in  tlie  fleld  windinpi  and  the 
induced  current,  as  found  in  magnets,  solenoids  and  dynamo  operation. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SEVEN. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DYNAMO  ELECTRICAL  GEN- 
ERATOR AND  THE  ELECTRICAL  MOTOR. 

Electrical  Induction. — Electrical  induction,  as  manifested  in 
its  simplest  form,  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  two  con- 
tiguous circuits  of  wire,  the  one  containing  an  electric  battery  or 
other  source  of  current,  together  with  a  switch  for  alternately 
opening  and  closing  the  circuit  as  desired;  the  other  circuit  of 
wire  containing  no  battery  or  other  source  of  current,  but  hav- 
ing its  terminals  connected  to  a  galvanometer.  If,  now,  we  close 
the  first  circuit,  allowing  the  current  to  flow  from  the  electrical 
source,  we  will  observe,  as  indicated  by  the  galvanometer,  that  a 
current  of  somewhat  less  strength  is  flowing  in  the  other  circuit, 
in  an  opposite  direction.  This  induced  current,  however,  is  only 
momentary,  continuing  only  long  enough  to  allow  its  strength 
and  direction  to  be  recorded.  On  opening  the  circuit,  including 
the  battery,  thus  cutting  off  the  current,  w^e  again  notice,  as  re- 
corded by  the  galvanometer,  that  a  current,  weaker  than  the  first 
one  observed,  is  flowing  in  the  second  circuit  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  which  has  just  been  cut  off  in  the  first.  This  current 
is  also  momentary. 

In  regard  to  this  phenomenon,  several  principles  may  be 
stated : 

(i)  Increasing  the  strength  of  the  current  in  circuit  i  increases 
the  strength  of  the  momentary  current  in  circuit  2. 

(2)  Decreasing  or  cutting  off  the  current  in  circuit  I  decreases 
the  strength  of  the  current  in  circuit  2,  also  causing  it  to  flow  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  current  in  circuit  i. 

(3)  If  we  move  the  current-carrying  wire  of  circuit  i  nearer 
to  the  wire  of  circuit  2.  we  will  find  that  a  strong  current  is  in- 
duced in  circuit  2,  which  moves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
circuit  I.  If  we  move  the  wire  in  circuit  i  further  from  the  wire 
in  circuit  2,  we  find  that  a  weaker  current  is  induced  in  circuit  2, 
moving:  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  circuit  i. 

(4)  If  the  wire  used  in  circuit  i  is  of  low  resistance  and  that 
used  in  circuit  2  is  of  high  resistance,  the  current  induced  in  cir- 
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cuit  2  will  show  a  greater  electromotive  force  than  that  flowing 
in  circuit  i .  Conversely,  if  the  wire  used  in  circuit  I  be  of  higher 
resistance  than  that  used  in  circuit  2,  the  current  induced  in  cir- 
cuit 2  will  show  a  lower  electromotive  force  than  that  flowing 
in  circuit  I. 

The  Production  of  Magnets. — ^The  most  familiar  operation  of 
current  induction  is  seen  in  the  production  of  an  electro-magnet, 
which  consists  of  a  core  of  soft  iron  wound  about  with  a  certain 
length  of  insulated  wire,  preferably  copper,  on  account  of  its  high 
conductivity.    As  soon  as  a  current  is  sent  through  the  wire 


Fio.  496.— Diaf^ram  Illustrating  the  Action  of  Voltaic  Induction  Between  Two  Circuits: 
the  one  including  a  source  of  electrical  enei^y  and  a  switch;  the  other  including  a 
galvanometer,  but  having  no  ceil  or  other  electrical  source.  The  direction  of  the 
battery  current  in  circuit  1  is  indicated  by  the  arrow;  the  arrow  in  circuit  2  showing 
the  direction  of  the  induced  current. 


coiled  about  the  iron  core,  its  effects  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
core  becomes  magnetic,  attracting  iron  and  steel  bodies,  and  in 
general  exerting  an  observable  effect  upon  any  polarized  con- 
ductor, such  as  a  solenoid.  As  soon  as  the  current  in  the  insu- 
lated winding  is  cut  off,  the  iron  core  loses  its  magnetic  prop- 
erties. If,  however,  a  core  of  hardened  steel  be  similarly  wound 
with  insulated  wire,  and  a  strong  current  be  sent  through  it,  the 
result  will  be  that  the  steel  will  become  a  permanent  magnet, 
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which  is  able  to  exert  the  characteristic  magnetic  effects  for  a 
practically  indefinite  period. 

A  bar  of  iron  or  steel  thus  temporarily  or  permanently  mag- 
netized invariably  shows  the  phenomenon  of  polarity,  manifested 
in  the  first  place  by  the  ability  to  attract  the  unlike  poles  and  re- 
pel the  like  poles  of  another  magnet,  the  poles  being  always  de- 
termined as  positive  or  negative  by  the  points  of  the  inlet  or  exit 
of  the  current,  as  in  the  case  of  solenoids.  The  magnet  can  also 
induce  a  momentary  current  in  a  closed  circuit  of  wire  in  exactly 
the  same  fashion  just  described  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
action  of  current  induction.  These  simple  experiments  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  between  the  poles  of  any  magnet  there  is  a 
continual  operation  of  force,  the  lines  and  activity  of  which  may 
be  shown  by  scattering  iron  filings  on  and  between  the  two  ex- 
tremities. These  iron  filings,  if  allowed  to  adjust  themselves,  in 
obedience  to  the  magnetic  force  exerted  upon  them,  will  be  found 
to  be  thickest  at  the  points  nearest  the  extremities  of  the  poles, 
and  lightest  at  the  points  furthest  from  the  extremities,  in  the 
latter  positions  describing  arcs  of  circles,  thus  showing  the 
strength  and  direction  of  the  force  acting  upon  them.  Further, 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  is  shown  to  be  greatest  when 
the  two  poles  are  connected  by  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  known  as 
an  armature,  this  being  efficient  in  prolonging  the  magnetic  ac- 
tivity of  a  permanent  magnet,  and  preventing  the  dissipation  of 
the  magnetic  force  through  a  much  longer  period. 

Electrical  Dynamos  and  riotors. — The  machines  for  con- 
verting mechanical  movement  into  electrical  current,  and  for 
converting  electrical  current  into  mechanical  movement,  in  other 
words,  the  dynamo  generator  and  the  electric  motor,  respectively, 
are  the  same  so  far  as  the  general  features  of  their  construction 
are  concerned.  In  operation,  however,  the  motor  is  the  exact 
reverse  of  the  dynamo.  As  just  stated,  the  theory  of  electrical 
generation  by  mechanical  means  is  that  the  lines  of  force  of  a 
magnet  should  be  cut  through,  so  that  their  strength  and  direc- 
tion at  any  point  or  at  any  time  should  be  made  to  vary  con- 
stantly. In  addition  to  this,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  means  of  collecting  the  current,  resulting  from  the  con- 
tinual disturbance  of  the  magnetic  field,  and  supplying  it  to  a 
circuit. 
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The  Operative  Principles  of  a  Dynamo. — In  order  to  review 
the  principles  involved  in  both  the  generation  and  mechanical 
utilization  of  the  electrical  current,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to 
enter  into  somewhat  rudimentary  principles.  In  an  accompany- 
ing cut  may  be  seen  a  diagram  representing  the  simplest  con- 
ceivable dynamo  electric  generator.  As  may  be  seen,  the  spindle, 
Ay  rotates  between  the  two  poles,  N  and  S,  of  the  magnet.  Upon 
this  spindle,  Ay  is  carried  a  loop  of  wire,  the  two  terminals  of 
which  are  connected  to  the  two  drums  carried  on  the  forward 
end  of  A,  The  metal  of  these  drums,  as  indicated  in  the  cut,  is 
insulated  from  Ay  so  that  all  the  electric  current  generated  by  tlie 
machine  may  be  taken  up  by  the  brushes,  B*,  B*.  It  is  obvious 
that,  when  the  spindle.  Ay  is  rotated  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow 
at  the  top  of  the  cut,  the  double  loop,  CCy  will  cut  through  tlie 
lines  of  force,  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  between  N  and  5". 
Since,  therefore,  these  lines  of  force  have  a  more  direct  path  be- 
tween the  two  poles,  when  the  loop,  CCy  is  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion than  when  it  is  in  a  vertical  position,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
it  follows  that  the  momentary  current  induced  in  the  circuit 
formed  by  brush,  B\  loop  C,  brush,  B*,  and  the  outside  circuit 
wire,  Ey  connecting  the  two  brushes,  will  constantly  vary  in 
strength,  and  also  in  direction  of  movement,  as  the  two  parts  of 
the  loop  are  moved  towards  and  from  the  poles,  U  and  5".  Since 
the  direction  of  the  current  must  constantly  fluctuate  with  the 
movement  of  the  armature  loops,  CCy  it  follows  that  the  current 
delivered  to  the  outside  circuit,  £,  through  the  two  brushes,  will 
be  an  alternating  current,  which  is  to  say,  one  flowing  first  in 
one  direction  and  then  in  another,  the  potential  varying  with  the 
direction  of  flow.  In  order  to  make  the  current  flow  constantly 
in  one  direction,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  collector  or  commutator, 
the  construction  of  which  will  be  explained  in  place.  Without 
•this  all  dynamo  currents  would  be  alternating. 

The  armature  of  a  practical  dynamo  or  motor  differs  from  the 
simple  loop  shown  in  the  figure  just  mentioned,  principally  in 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  such  loops  are  mounted  on  a 
single  rotating  spindle,  so  that  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  are 
cut  through  a  correspondingly  larger  number  of  times  in  a  given 
period,  with  the  result  that  the  poles  are  shifted  at  a  much  higher 
frequency,  and  the  alternations  of  the  produced  current  are  much 
more  rapid. 
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The  Essential  Parts  of  Dynamos  and  Motors. — The  essen- 
tial parts  of  a  dynamo  generator  and  also  of  an  electric  motor 
are: 

(i)  The  field  magnets  constructed  like  ordinary  electro-mag- 
nets, and  having  two  or  any  even  number  of  opposed  poles  with 
their  windings  connected  in  series. 

(2)  The  armature  rotating  between  the  fields,  so  as  to  cut  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force. 

(3)  The  pole  pieces,  which  are  the  exposed  ends  of  the  magnet 
cores. 

(4)  The  commutator  or  collector. 


r 


Fio. 43r.— Dlfteram  of  »  Djnaino  Electrical  OetiGraior,  UDUiged  for  prodnclng on  aJtrr 
natln^  curranl.  flhowinit  the  ccinsLructloiiBl  snil  operative  features.  Hero  N  anil  B 
are  the  poaitlvc  and  netjallve  poles  of  the  Held  magtieta.  between  which  the  liaee  of 
force  arc  shown  by  thu  clotted  llnea.  A  Ib  the  nrmaturo  Bplndle;  B'  and  B^  tlip 
bnuhes  bearing  on  tho  ring  drums:  C.  the  cell,  or  winding,  of  the  BrroaturR;  E^  the 
outahlc  circuit  to  which  the  current  Is  supplied. 

(S)  The  brushes  which  rest  upon  the  cylindrical  surfaces  of 
the  commutator,  and  as  the  terminals  of  the  outside  circuit,  take 
up  and  deliver  the  current  generated  in  the  coils  of  the  armature. 

The  Varieties  of  Dynamo-Qenerators. — There  are  a  number 
of  species  of  dynamo,  discriminated  according  to  the  use  for 
which  they  are  intended,  the  arrangement  of  the  armatures,  the 
winding  of  the  field  magnets,  and  the  kind  of  current  they  are  in- 
tended to  produce.  For  general  purposes,  however,  we  may 
discriminate  three  familiar  forms  of  dynamo,  according  to  the 
system  adopted  in  the  winding  of  the  field  magnets ;  these  are : 

(i)  Series-wound  d3'namos,  in  which  the  two  poles  of  the  mag;- 
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net  are  wound  with  a  few  turns  of  a  heavy  low  resistance  wire, 
one  terminal  of  which  is  connected  to  one  of  tlie  brushes,  moving 
thence  entirely  around  both  pole  cores,  thence  to  the  outside  line 
and  back  through  the  other  brush. 

(z)  Shunt-wound  Gynamos  are  wound  in  the  same  fashion  as 
tl.c  series-wound,  wiili  the  exception  that  the  pole  cores  are 
wound  with  a  large  number  of  turns  of  high  resistance  wire,  the 
field  windings,  however,  forming  a  shunt-circuit  from  the  main 
outside  circuit,  which  has  its  terminals  at  the  two  brushes  bear- 
ing on  the  armature.  The  terminals  of  the  field  magnets  are  also 
connected  to  the  brushes. 


Fio.  4n.— A  Typtciil  Dynamo-Electripal  Generator,  vltd  p«t«  lettered.  A.  the  «nn«- 
ture;  B.  B.  the  bn»ln»;  C,  tin-  rommuHHor:  E,  E,  the  wlndfnM  of  the  flcld  mttftnetB; 
H,  the  poli^  pltt-e  of  Ihoaalient  liclil  nuLgnct;  F,  F,  bearlnjraof  tlie  arnialuni  Bpindle; 
L,  L,  Ibe  lend  wirra;  P,  the  pulley;  T,  T,  termliial  conDectlons  of  the  oumiJe  c^ircult. 

(3)  Compound-wound  dynamos  combine  the  features  of  both 
the  series  and  shunt-wnund  machines,  having  the  field  magnets 
double-wound  with  (a)  a  few  turns  of  heavy  low  resistance  in- 
sulated wire  connected  to  circuit  as  in  the  series-wound  dynamos, 
and  (M  a  second  winding  arranged  precisely  as  in  a  shunt-wound 
dynamo. 

Shunted  Field  Windings,  Their  Use. — The  object  of  using  a 
shunted  circuit  for  the  windings  of  field  magnets  is  that  the  ma- 
chine may  more  readily  excite  its  own  fields  at  starting,  and  that 
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the  current  may  be  produced  before  the  rotating  armature  has 
fully  taken  up  its  speed.  Some  dynamos  have  their  fields  excited 
by  a  separate  soujce  of  electrical  energy,  in  which  case  the  mag- 
net windings  are  not  connected  to  the  brushes'  ends,  on  the 
armature,  but  direct  to  the  terminals  of  the  outside  source  of 
electrical  energy.  As  a  usu?l  thing,  however,  it  is  unnecessary 
t  use  a  separate  source  of  current,  for  exciting  the  magnetic 
fields,  since  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  residual  magnetism, 
acting  between  the  poles  of  the  magnets,  to  start  the  generation 
of  electrical  energy,  as  soon  as  the  armature  begins  to  rotate. 

Residual  Mas^netism  and  Current  Generation  — ^This  residual 
magnetism,  which  is  a  familiar  property  of  an  electro-magnet, 
that  has  once  been  magnetized,  of  course,  has  very  weak  lines 
of  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  rotation,  but  these  weak  lines, 
being  cut  through  by  the  coils  of  the  armature,  are  able  to  pro- 
duce a  small  amount  of  E.  M.  F.,  which  sends  a  minute  current 
through  the  windinp^s  of  the  field  magnets,  in  consequence  of 
which  both  the  E.  M.  F.  and  the  field  currents  are  constantly 
increased  until  the  rotation  of  the  armature  has  reached  its 
maximum  speed.  At  this  point,  also,  the  output  of  the  electrical 
energy  has  attained  its  highest  point. 

Construction  of  a  Practical  Armature. — ^The  armature  of  a 
dynamo  or  motor  consists  of  a  drum  or  ring  forming  a  core  and 
support,  upon  which  a  number  of  coils  of  insulated  copper  wire 
are  wound  in  the  same  general  fashion  as  has  been  shown  in 
connection  with  the  ideal  simple  dynamo  already  mentioned. 
The  drum  or  ring  forming  the  supporting  core  is  attached  to 
the  rotating  spindle  by  a  spider  or  key.  The  latter  attachment 
is  universally  used  with  drum  armatures.  The  most  usual 
method  of  constructing  armature  cores  for  dynamos  is  to  build 
them  up  by  placing  together,  face  to  face,  a  number  of  thin 
discs  of  soft  sheet  iron,  which  are  insulated  one  from  the  other 
bv  suitable  varnish  or  enamel.  The  circumference  of  each  of 
these  discs  is  toothed  or  serrated,  so  that  when  a  number  of 
them  are  placed  together  the  cylindrical  armature  body  has  a  cor- 
respondine  number  of  deep  erooves  runnin^r  in  its  leneth.  Into 
these  grooves  the  insulated  wire  of  the  windingf  is  inserted.  The 
greater  the  number  of  the  teeth  in  the  circumference  of  the  arma- 
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tiire  drum,  the  smaller  the  danger  involved  in  the  production  of 
eddy  currents,  which  are  a  troublesome  source  ol  overheating 
and  other  derangements  of  the  machine.  It  is  essential  that  the 
cores  of  the  rotating  armature  should  be  composed  of  the  softest 
iron  in  order  that  the  greatest  magnetic  permeability  may  be  ob- 
tained, since  the  body  of  the  armature  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  circulation. 

The  Commutator  and  Its  Use. — The  commutator  of  the 
dynamo  or  motor  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  the 
generation  and  use  of  the  current:  Its  function  i»  to  collect  the 
current  produced  by  the  cutting  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  so 
as  to  cause  them  all  to  concur  to  a  desired  result,  transforming 
what  would  naturally  be  an  alternating  current  into  a  direct  cur- 
rent. As  usually  constructed,  the  commutator  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  L-shaped  metal  pieces,  which  are  so  formed  that  when 
one  arm  of  each  piece  is  connected  to  the  insulating  disc  at  the 
end  of  the  armature  drum,  the  other  arm  will  constitute  one  seg- 
ment of  the  cylinder  arranged  around  the  armature  spindle.  In 
general,  the  commutator  is  formed  of  alternating  sections  of  con- 
ducting and  non-conducting  material,  running  lengthwise  to  the 
axis,  upon  which  it  turns.  Each  segment,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  constitutes  the  point  of  connection  between  two  sections 
of  the  armature  winding ;  it  is  thus  possible  to  collect  the  currents 
induced  in  the  winding  at  the  desired  point,  for  although  the 
effect  of  the  magnetic  induction  upon  the  windings  of  the  arma- 
ture naturally  tend  to  produce  an  alternating  current,  as  already 
suggested,  there  are,  as  will  be  subsequently  explained,  certain 
points  in  the  rotation  of  the  armature  at  which  the  induced  cur- 
rents invariably  move  in  one  direction,  owing  to  the  permanence 
of  the  magnetic  conditions  at  those  points.  These  points  are 
known  as  the  neutral  points,  or  points  of  commutation,  and  in 
order  that  the  direction  of  the  current  sent  over  the  outside  cir- 
cuit may  be  perfectly  constant,  the  brushes  which  form  the  ter- 
minals of  that  circuit  are  here  placed  upon  the  commutator.  In 
other  words,  the  brushes  are  so  arranged  that  they  will  bear  upon 
the  conducting  segment  of  the  commutator  at  exactly  the  neutral 
point  in  the  rotation  of  the  armature.  These  neutral  lines  are 
situated  at  either  extremity  of  its- determined  diameter  of  com- 
mutation, which  diameter  is  theoretically  at  right  angles  to  the 
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direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force,  as  estimated  for  a  two- 
pole  magnet,  and  would  be  in  that  position  practically  but  for 
the  magnetic  lag,  which  slightly  varies  the  angle.  The  number 
of  segmental  bars  on  the  cylindrical  end  of  the  commutator  is 
naturally  dependent  upon  the  scheme  of  winding  adopted  on  the 
armature,  and  the  number  of  sections  into  which  it  is  grouped. 
In  general,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  segmental  bars  dimin- 
ishes the  tendency  to  spark  and  lessens  the  fluctuations  of  the 


Fro.  «8».—"  Columbia  "Eleelric  Runabout.  This  carnage,  neiRhlTuf  about  I.Hin  pouada, 
has  a  traTcJine  raitiufi  of  about  fnny  mtloa  per  full  tliargE  of  uatlcry.  anil  a  maii- 
mum  speed  of  thlrtQpn  miltw  yar  liuur. 

current.  The  increase  in  the  number  ol  bars,  however,  has  iixeil 
hmits  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  principally  in  large 
machines,  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  bars  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  beyond  the  safe  limit.  In 
smaller  dynamos,  trouble  speedily  arises  from  the  tact  that  each 
bar  becomes  so  thin  that  a  brush  of  proper  thickness  to  collect 
the  current  would  lap  or  bridge  over  more  than  two  of  them  at 
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THE  OPERATION  OF  ELECTRICAL  GENERATORS  AND  MOTORS. 

Conditions  of  Dynamo  Operation. — The  dynamo  electrical 
generator  is  a  very  sensitive  and  delicately  organized  machine, 
demanding  for  its  efficient  operation  perfect  adjustment  of  its 
various  parts  and  a  constant  watchfulness  for  any  symptoms  of 
dynamo  disease,  overheating  or  sparking,  or  any  of  the  results 
usually  following  imperfect  adjustment  or  careless  handling. 
These  conditions,  however,  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here, 
since  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  essentials  of  construction 
alike  to  the  dynamos  and  motors,  and  with  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  generation  and  use  of  the  electrical  current  de- 
pend. 

As  already  stated,  the  operation  of  a  self-excited  dynamo  is 
largely  indicative  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  operates :  The 
cutting  of  the  lines  of  the  residual  magnetism  between  the  cores 
of  the  field  magnets,  the  production  of  induced  currents  in  the 
coils  of  the  armature,  and  their  transmission  through  the  circuit 
of  the  field  magnet  windings,  where  they  are  efficient  in  increas- 
ing the  magnetism  of  the  cores,  also  the  E.  M.  F.  output  of  the 
machine,  as  the  rotation  of  the  armature  approaches  the  maxi- 
mum speed. 

The  Polarization  of  the  Armature. — The  usual  rule  applying 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  a  dynamo  is  that  the  E.  M.  F.  pro- 
duced is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  wound 
about  the  armature,  and  within  definite  limits  also  to  the  speed 
of  its  rotation.  The  result  of  the  rotation  of  the  dynamo  arma- 
ture is  to  produce  a  number  of  reactions  between  its  windings 
and  the  magnetic  field,  with  the  result  that  the  armature  itself  be- 
comes a  magnet,  being  constantly  polarized  at  certain  definite 
points  in  its  path  of  rotation.  According  to  the  accepted  rule  of 
magnetic  induction,  the  tendency  is  to  produce  poles  in  the  arma- 
ture at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force,  but  since  the  neutral 
points,  theoretically  situated  on  the  same  diameter,  are  points  of 
contact  between  the  brushes  and  the  commutator,  where  the  cur- 
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rent  leaves  and  re-enters  the  winding  of  the  armature,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  armature  is  really  transformed  into  two  separate 
adjacent  magnets,  having  two  north  and  two  south  poles,  on 
either  side  of  the  diameter  of  commutation.  These  double  poles, 
practically  operating  as  a  single  pole,  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  given  diameter,  act  to  produce  the  great  distortion  of  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force,  which  follow  the  rotation  of  the  arma- 
ture. As  shown  in  an  accompanying  diagfram,  these  lines  of 
force  are  twisted  into  an  oblique  direction.  This  result  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  polarity  of  the  armature  is  not  symmetri- 
cal with  that  of  the  field  magnets.  Were  the  brushes  placed  at 
any  other  point  than  the  extremities  of  the  diameter  of  commu- 


\  ' 


Fio.  429.— Diagram  of  the  Polarization  of  a  Rotatin$r  D3-namo  Armature  of  the  Ring 
Type,  sbowmg  directions  of  the  lines  of  force  and  of  the  induced  current. 

tation,  the  result  would  be  short-circuiting  of  the  armature  coil. 
This  distortion  of  the  magnetic  field,  which  is  an  important  agent 
in  the  production  of  the  current,  must  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
sultant of  the  two  induced  polarities  of  the  armature,  one  of 
which  is  due  to  induction  from  the  field ;  the  other  to  induction 
from  its  own  windings.  It  marks  the  fact  that,  in  the  process 
of  shifting  the  neutral  points  as  the  armature  rotates,  the  induced 
polarities  are  continued,  with  decreasing  effect  to  be  sure,  hence 
continuing  to  exert  an  attractive  or  repelling  reaction  upon  the 
field  magnets. 

As  shown  in  an  accompanying  figure  showing  the  polarization 
of  the  rotating  armature,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  current  pro- 
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duced  in  the  armature  windings  are  moving  in  two  different  di- 
rections between  the  contacts  of  the  brushes.  Entering  at  the 
north  poles  of  the  armature,  their  direction  is  through  the  wind- 
ings, down  either  side  to  their  exit  at  the  south  poles.  These 
two  oppositely  moving  currents,  flowing  between  the  north  and 
south  poles  of  the  armature,  which  is  to  say  between  the  nega- 
tive and  positive  brushes,  respectively,  act  upon  the  body  of  the 
armature  after  the  manner  of  a  current  flowing  in  the  windings 
of  an  electro-magnet,  or  through  the  helical  portion  of  a  solenoid. 
The  result  is  that  an  induced  current  is  set  up  in  the  armature  it- 
self, which,  according  to  the  rule  above-mentioned,  moves  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  inducing  current  in  the  wind- 
ings. 


Fta.  430.— Piagnm  of  tha  DtBtortlnn  of  tho  Lines  of  Haenetic  Force  OS  they  pass  Ihrongh 
the  Body  of  a  Rotating  Dynamo  Armature. 

Principles  of  Electrical  riotor  Operation. — The  foregoing 
discussion  of  the  dynamo  electrical  generator  is  included  in  this 
work,  in  order  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  electrical  motor,  for,  as  already  stated,  the  electrical  motor 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  dynamo  in  all  matters  touching  its 
practical  operation.  This  means  that  a  typical  dynamo  may  be 
run  as  a  motor,  with  no  other  alterations  than  changing  the  po- 
sition of  the  brushes  to  the  negative  lead. 

The  respective  action  of  a  motor  and  a  dynamo  may  be  un- 
derstood from  an  accompanying  diagram.  It  shows  a  dynamo 
and  a  motor  coupled  together,  so  that  the  current  generated  in 
the  former  is  driving  the  latter.  As  will  be  seen,  both  the  dynamo 
and  the  motor  are  rotating  right-handedly,  thus  generating  an 
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electronjotive  force,  tending  upward  from  the  lower  brush  to  the 
higher,  each  upper  brush,  in  this  case,  being  the  positive  terminal 
of  the  circuit.  The  cut  also  shows  that  the  brushes  of  the  dynamo 
are  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation,  while  the  brushes 
of  the  motor  are  advanced  backward  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  result  of  this  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  brushes  is. 
as  is  also  indicated,  the  electromotive  force  in  the  dynamo,  from 
which  current  is  given  forth,  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  cur- 
rent, both  moving  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  brush,  up  either 
side  of  the  armature.  In  the  motor,  however,  where  work  is 
being  done,  and  energy  is  leaving  the  circuit,  the  electro- 
motive force  is  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  current ;  the  former 
moving  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  brush,  the  latter  from  the 


higher  to  the  lower  brush,  as  indicated  in  the  cut  by  the  arrows. 
This  brings  us  to  the  most  essential  practical  difference  between 
the  theories  on  which  the  operation  of  dynamos  and  motors  de- 
pend. 

Comparison  of  Dynamos  and  flotors. — k%  already  explained 
in  connection  with  the  dynamo,  the  rotation  of  the  armature  cut- 
ting the  lines  of  residual  magnetism  constantly  fend  to  increase 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  current  conducted  to  the  coils  and 
the  field  magnets,  with  the  result  that  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  current 
generated  is  constantly  augmented,  as  the  induced  magnetic  lines 
increase  in  number  of  strength  until  the  maximum  is  attained. 
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With  the  motor,  however,  the  current  fed  to  the  circuit  is  im- 
parted partly  to  the  windings  of  the  armature  and  partly  to  the 
windings  of  ihc  pole  magnets,  with  the  result  that,  both  assum- 
ing polarity,  the  magnetic  action  tends  constantly  to  attract  the 
opposite  poles  of  the  armature,  thus  imparting  a  rotative  move- 
ment. Thus  the  magnetic  drag,  which  in  the  dynamo  acts  in  the 
direction  opposing  rotation,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  reaction  againsi 
the  driving  force,  is  in  the  case  of  the  motor  the  real  driving  force, 
which  propels  the  revolving  armature,  representing  the  pulling 
influence  which  the  magnetic  field  exerts  upon  the  armature 


Fio.  4SS.— The  "  Lundel]  "  Octa^n  Holor,  with  taaa  open,  ahowlnft  pnrts. 

wires,  through  which  the  line  current  is  flowing,  and  also  upon 
the  protruding  metal  portions  of  the  armature  core. 

This  operation  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  relating  to  a  cur- 
rent-carrying wire,  situated  in  a  magnetic  field,  in  accordance 
with  which  it  experiences  a  side-thrust,  as  it  is  called,  which  tends 
to  move  it  forcibly  in  a  direction  parallel  to  itself,  across  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  This  fact  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  425.  on  page  545,  in  which  the  large  arrow  is  repre- 
sented as  moving  through  the  coil  of  wire,  carrying  current.  The 
direction  of  the  current  in  the  wire  is  indicated  by  the  small  ar- 
rows, and  the  side-thrust,  or  magnetic  push,  by  the  large  arrow, 
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Action  of  the  Field  Magn  15  of  a  Motor — The  second 
point  to  be  considered  in  the  practical  operation  of  an  electrical 
motor  is  that,  while  the  magnetic  action  of  the  field  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  rotation  in  the  armature,  the  same  rotation,  necessitating 
that  the  armature  windings  cut  through  the  magnetic  lines  of 
force,  tends  to  the  production  of  a  counter  electromotive  force 
(C.  E.  M.  F.),  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  moves  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  current.  As  may  be  readily 
understood,  the  more  rapidly  the  armature  rotates,  the  greater 
will  be  this  C.  E.  M.  F.,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  stronger 
field  is  necessary  for  the  increase  of  speed,  and,  consequently. 


Fio.  4S4.— A  BeaT7  Vehicle  or  Streot-C&r  Motor,  vlth  Blnglo  roductlon,  sfaowlnff  woiUog 
paru  In  poaltioa. 

that  a  greater  number  of  magnetic  lines  are  produced,  which  the 
armature  must  cut  through. 

Two  facts,  however,  follow  from  this  condition : 
(i)  As  the  armature  revolves  more  rapidly,  there  is  a  dimin- 
ished resistance  to  its  motion,  and  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
C.  E.  M.  F,  less  energy  is  absorbed. 

(2)  When  the  motor  is  working  under  load,  the  armature 
necessarily  revolves  more  slowly,  with  a  consequent  fall  in  the 
generation  of  C.  E.  M.  F.,  and  a  greater  absorption  of  energy. 
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The  Speed  and  Torque  of  a  rioter. — As  may  be  understood 
from  what  has  just  been  said,  the  increase  of  speed  marks  an  in- 
crease of  power  in  an  electrical  motor,  just  as  in  a  steam  or  gaso- 
line engine.  There  is,  however,  another  consideration  relating 
to  the  power  of  a  motor,  and  that  is  the  drag  or  rotative  energy 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  circumference  of  the  pulley  or  spur 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  armature  shaft.  This  electro-dynamic 
force,  which  tends  to  produce  rotation  of  the  shaft,  is  known  as 
the  torque,  which  is  to  say,  the  twisting  power  of  the  motor. 

In  estimating  the  efficient  power  of  a  motor,  we  have,  there- 
fore, to  consider  three  elements: 

(l)  The  power  measured  in  pounds  weight,  which  originally 
causes  the  rotation  of  the  armature  spindle,  and  which  may  be 
readily  determined  by  experimenting  with  pulleys  of  various 


Fia.  «l».-PBrt  SeclionaE  Diagram  of  a  SInKi"  Hotor,  airanKnl  rnr  driving  both  oheeta 

bpypllieBrortho  left-liniid  roail  wli,-el-,  U,  W vfl  Koar  on  riBtil-liiHid  rooJ  vrlicS;  C, 

Xir  [JinLona  ilrluin-:  iiitenml  Kuar  on  mail  wLi^uIh;  E,  iil«eve  on  rotnlinit  througb 
ifta,  r,  of  pliitous,  C  aud  U. 

sizes,  showing  the  power  to  raise  various  weights,  or  by  a  form  of 
Prony  brake,  somewhat  of  the  same  description  as  is  used  for 
determining  the  efficient  power  of  a  steam  or  gasoline  engine,  as 
has  been  already  described. 

(2)  A  second  element  entering  into  the  determination  of  the 
efficient  power  of  a  motor  is  the  diameter  of  the  pulley. 

(3)  The  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  attained. 

Illustration  of  Torque. — The  operation  of  the  torque  of  a 
motor  may  be  illustrated  by  an  accompanying  diagram,  in  which, 
as  shown,  a  rope  wound  about  the  axis  of  a  pulley,  P,  and  having 
a  weight,  W ,  attached  to  it,  is  able  to  cause  the  rotation  of  a 
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pulley  through  the  force  of  gravity  exerted  on  the  weight,  W . 
Now  the  efficiency  may  be  determined  by  two  considerations : 
(i)  The  number  of  pounds  in  the  weight,  W ,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  pulley,  P.  If,  for  example,  the  weight  is  fifty  pounds,  and  the 
pulley  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  shaft  around  which  the  rope 
is  wound,  the  weight,  W ,  will  exactly  balance  a  weight  equal  to 
itself ;  if  the  pulley  is  twice  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  the  weight, 
W,  will  be  balanced  by  a  weight  of  twenty-five  pounds,  and  so  on 
indefinitely ;  the  amount  of  weight  necessary  to  balance  weight, 
W,  being  always  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  diflference  in  diam- 
eter between  the  shaft  on  which  it  is  coiled  and  the  pulley,  to 
which  is  attached  the  rope  carrying  the  counter-weight.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  levers,  that  the  power  exerted  on 
the  long  arm  of  a  lever  can  raise  a  weight  as  much  greater  than 
itself,  as  the  long  arm  is  longer  than  the  short  arm,  to  which  the 


Fio.  496.— Diagram  Illustrating  the  Theory  of  Torque. 

latter  weight  is  attached.  Consequently,  if  the  torque  at  the 
shaft  of  a  motor  armature  is  equivalent  to  loo  pounds  for  that 
diameter,  it  can  exert  a  power  of  only  fifty  pounds  with  a  pulley 
of  twice  the  diameter  of  the  spindle,  and  of  only  twenty-five 
pounds  with  a  pulley  of  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  spindle. 

This  principle  may  be  stated  in  another  manner:  that  the 
pulley  is  capable  of  raising  a  weight  which  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  power  exerted  on  the  spindle  of  the  armature,  as  the  diam. 
eter  of  the  pulley  is  greater  than  that  of  the  spindle,  because  the 
work  required  of  it  is  to  raise  its  weight  through  a  vertical  dis- 
tance equal  to  its  own  circumference.  If,  then,  a  pulley  of  i 
foot  circumference  can  raise  a  weight  of  i  pound  to  a  vertical 
distance  of  i  foot,  a  pulley  of  4  feet  circumference  can  raise 
only  i  of  a  pound  through  a  vertical  distance  of  4  feet. 
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On  Electric  Vehicle  Motors.— In  the  praaica!  use  of  elec- 
trical energy  for  the  production  of  power,  electric  lighting 
and  other  uses,  the  current  is  sometimes  fed  direct  to  the  cir- 
cuit from  the  dynamo,  and  in  other  cases  the  dynamo  is  used 
in  connection  with  storage  batteries,  whose  office  is  to  combine 
the  functions  of  equahzing  the  load,  as  it  is  called,  when  the 
dynamo  is  in  operation,  or  supplying  such  current  as  may  be 
required,  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  drive  the  dynamo.  In  the 
motors  used  on  electric  vehicles,  the  current  is  supplied  by 
storage  batteries,  which  must,  of  course,  be  periodically  re- 
charged, in  order  that  the  vehicle  may  be  iterated  at  all.     One 


ru.  <M7.— Di>enni  of  SIiirIb  Motor  Attached  tn  Rear  Axle  Through  8lnr;1e  Reducing 


or  two  manufacturers  of  electric  ■  chicles,  however,  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  mounting  a  dynamo  on  the  vehicle  to  be  continually 
operated  by  a  gasoline  engine.  A  storage  battery  is  also  in- 
cluded for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  load  by  absorbing  the 
current  not  required  for  propelling  the  motor,  when  the  vehicle 
is  coasting  down  hill,  or  when  it  is  brought  to  a  standstill  with 
the  gasoline  engine  still  in  operation.  It  can  then  supply  the 
extra  current  required  in  ascending  particularly  steep  grades 
or  comine  through  unusually  heavy  roads. 

Although  it  mav  seem  that  a  combination  of  the  two  types  of 
motor,  in  one  vehicle,  one  of  them  having  no  connection  what- 
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ever  with  the  driving  gear,  is  something  of  a  waste  of  energy, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  advantage  gained  is  two-fold:  first,  the 
great  weight  of  the  storage  batteries,  required  to  operate  a 
vehicle  of  given  size  and  weight,  is  very  largely  saved ;  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  gasoline  engine,  dynamo  and  auxiliary  stor- 
age battery,  representing  a  far  higher  percentage  of  power  with 
less  inconvenience,  than  a  similar  weight  with  storage  batteries 


Fio.  498.— The  Flacher  Electric  Omnibus,  driren  by  dynamo  direct.  A  is  the  (gasoline 
engine,  driving  the  dynamo,  B;  C,  the  storage  battery;  D,  the  switch;  E,  E,  motors; 
F,  rheostat. 

alone.  Secondly,  the  electric  motor  is  at  once  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  of  power  transmission,  and  also  most  readily 
regulated,  as  regards  speed  and  power  output ;  thus  saving  the 
complicated,  expensive  and  uncertain  methods  of  changing  speed 
and  power  ratios,  employed  on  the  average  run  of  gasoline 
vehicles.  In  other  words,  the  electrical  system  of  transmission 
is  superior  in  point  of  flexibility  of  control. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-NINE. 

METHODS     OF     CIRCUIT-CHANGING     IN     ELECTRICAL     MOTOR 

VEHICLES,    AND    THEIR    OPERATION. 

Varying  the  Speed  and  Power  Output  of  a  Hotor. — The 

methods  employed  to  vary  the  speed  and  power  output  of  an 
electric  vehicle  motor  consist  briefly  in  such  variation  of  the 
electric  circuits  as  will  modify  the  pressure  of  the  batteries  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  operative  efficiency  of  the  motors  on  the 
other.  This  is  a  very  simple  matter  and  may  be  expressed  in 
a  few  words.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  two  general  methods 
of  connecting  up  both  electric  batteries  of  any  description  and 
electric  motors.  They  are  the  series-wiring  and  the  multiple- 
wiring,  or  parallel-wiring.  In  series-wiring,  various  cells  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  or  the  several  units  of  a  battery  of  dynamos, 
are  connected  in  line.  At  one  terminal  of  each  is  the  negative 
pole,  at  the  other  the  positive — each  unit  in  combination  having 
its  negative  pole  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  one  next 
following.  In  the  parallel  method  of  wiring  the  various  units 
are  each  separately  connected  at  their  positive  and  negative  poles 
to  two  lead  wires,  one  of  which  is  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery, 
the  other  the  negative. 

Effects  Obtained  by  Varying:  the  Circuits. — Electric  motors, 
lights  and  other  electrically  effected  devices  are  similarly  con- 
nected in  circuits,  either  in  series  or  parallel.  Now,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  circuit  arrangements  on  this  plan,  one  general  principle 
may  be  laid  down,  which  is  that  a  connection  of  a  number  of 
electrical  generators  in  series  involves  an  increase  in  the  power 
pressure  of  the  battery,  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  individual 
voltages.  Connecting  a  number  of  generating  units  in  parallel 
or  multiple  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  pressure  only  equal  to 
the  voltage  of  one  of  the  units.  Thus,  if  four  generators  of  lo 
volts  each  be  connected  in  series,  the  pressure  is  equal  to  40 
volts.  If,  however,  they  be  connected  in  parallel  or  multiple, 
the  pressure  is  equivalent  to  but  10  volts,  the  effect  in  the  latter 
case  being  the  same  as  if  but  one  unit  were  in  circuit,  so  far  as 
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the  voltage  is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  where  four  motors 
are  connected  in  series  the  efficient  pressure  of  the  circuit  is 
reduced  to  very  nearly  i  for  each  motor,  the  C,  E.  M.  F.,  gen- 
erated by  their  operation,  serving  to  cut  down  the  average  of 
efficiency ;  but  when  four  motors  are  connected  in  parallel,  which 
is  to  say,  bridged  between  the  limbs  of  the  circuit,  the  greatest 
available  pressure  of  the  battery  is  able  to  act  upon  each  one 
of  them. 


Fia.  4SI.~Si|L<urC'b'i'uiil    I(n>ii;.'li;>iii.    Klkcr  \.\\«:.  I»r   >'il>  lu.U  t.M.ai  ii.ir..L.v  scrvk-i-. 
Thi'  Wi-<i;Jit  i>r  tlilH  cnrrlnk'i'  Ik  4.IVn  {Hiunilg:  l.rnvel  radliw  per  full  eliBTKe  of  batlcry, 

Arransement  of  the    Batteries  and  Motor   Part«. — In    an 

electric  vehicle  the  storage  batteries  arc  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  number  of  units,  the  circuit  wiring  being  so  arranged  that  by 
the  use  of  a  form  of  switch  known  as  a  controller  the  connec- 
tions may  be  varied  from  series  to  multiple,  or  the  reverse,  as 
desired.  The  same  arrangement  for  varying  the  circuit  con- 
nections ts  used  for  the  field  windings,  and,  with  some  manufac- 
turers, for  the  brush  connections  also.  In  the  accompanying 
first  diagram  of  the  connections  of  an  electric  vehicle  this  fact 
is  indicated.     The  dotted  lines  on  each  figure  indicate  the  eir-. 
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cuits  that  are  cut  out,  or  open,  and  the  full  lines  those  that  are 
active,  or  closed.  In  the  figure  showing  the  first  speed,  we  have 
the  two  units  of  the  battery,  B,  connected  in  multiple,  which 
means  that  the  voltage  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point.  The 
wire,  C,  connected  to  the  bridge  between  the  positive  poles  of 
the  battery,  leads  the  current  to  the  field  windings,  H  and  /, 
which,  in  this  figure,  are  connected  in  series-multiple,  which 
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Fio.  440.— Diairram  of  the  Circuit-ChaiiKint;  Arraii^'fUieiits  of  a  Typical  Electrical 
Veiiicle.  The  full  lines  in  theHe  plans  indicate  the  cloeed.  or  active,  circuits:  the 
dotted  lines  the  open,  or  inactive,  circuits.  As  may  be  readily  understood,  the  whole 
scheme  of  circuit  changing  depends  on  employing  several  different  circuit  con- 
nections between  bat  tcry  and  niot-or,  which  may  be  opened  and  dosed,  as  desired. 
Here  A  and  C  are  the  lead  wires  between  battery,  B,  and  motor  brushes,  F  F  and 
G  Q,  aud  the  fleld- windings,  H  and  J,  and  wire,  D. 

gives  the  lowest  speed  and  power  efficiency  of  the  motors.  By 
the  wire,  D,  the  current  is  carried  to  the  brushes,  FF  and  GG, 
which,  according  to  this  scheme,  are  permanently  connected  in 
multiple,  the  return  path  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  be- 
ing through  the  wire.  A, 
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In  the  second  figure  of  the  diagram  the  circuit  is  varied  so  as 
to  connect  the  two  units  of  the  batteries,  so  as  to  give  its  highest 
pressure  efficiency.  But,  since  the  field  windings  of  the  motors 
are  also  connected  in  series,  or  in  series-parallel,  as  in  this  case, 
the  efficiency  in  speed  and  power  is  reduced  nearly  one-half. 

In  the  third  figure  the  two  units  of  the  battery  are  connected 
in  series,  which,  as  in  the  former  case,  indicates  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  power  output;  but  the  field  windings  are  connected 
in  parallel,  which  means  that  the  C.  E.  M.  F.,  generated  by  their 
operation,  is  equivalent  to  the  C.  E.  M.  F.  of  only  one  motor, 
with  the  result  that  the  speed  and  power  efficiency  is  raised  to 
its  highest  point. 

Dias:rain  of  Battery,  flotor  and  Controller  — In  the  second 
diagram,  illustrating  a  typical  method  of  shifting  the  circuits, 
we  have  the  same  general  scheme  applied,  so  far  as  the  first, 
second  and  fourth  speeds  are  concerned,  the  connections  of  the 
controller  being  laid  out  in  rectangular  form  between  the  broken 
lines.  When  the  controller  is  rotated,  so  that  the  row  of  ter- 
minal points,  A,  B,  C,  Dy  £,  F,  C,  are  brought  into  electrical 
contact  with  the  row  of  terminal  points,  on  the  controller,  A\  B\ 
C,  D\  E\  F,  G',  we  have  the  first  speed  forward,  which,  as  may 
be  readily  discovered  by  tracing  the  connections  throughout,  in- 
volves that  the  two-unit  battery  is  connected  into  multiple  and 
the  field  windings  of  the  two  motors  in  series.  Tracing  the  con- 
nections indicated  for  the  second  speed,  we  see  that  the  terminal 
points.  A,  J?,  C,  etc.,  are  brought  into  electrical  contact  with 
A*,  B*,  C,  etc.,  and  we  have  the  batteries  in  multiple  and  the 
fields  in  series-multiple.  Tracing  the  connections  indicated  for 
the  third  speed,  we  have  the  terminal  points,  B  and  C,  con- 
nected to  the  terminal  points,  B'  and  C*,  and  the  terminal  points, 
E  and  F,  connected  to  the  terminal  points,  £*  and  F",  which 
means  that  the  batteries  are  connected  in  series  and  the  fields 
in  series.  Similarly,  by  tracing  the  connections  for  the  fourth 
speed,  we  find  the  terminal  points,  B  and  C,  connected  to  ter- 
minal points,  B*  and  C*,  and  the  terminal  points,  D,  £,  F,  C,  in 
electrical  connection  with  the  terminal  points,  Z)*,  £*,  P,  G*, 
which  means  that  the  batteries  are  in  series  and  the  fields  in 
multiple.  The  connections  between  the  battery,  the  armature 
brushes  and  the  motor  fields,  are  made  as  indicated  through  the 
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.— DlBxram  Plan  of  Ihii  Several  Part«  o(  an  EleetrirB]  Vehicle  DHtIiik  Drcutt. 
1  flplrl-wlndliiK"  ami  armftlurw  are  shown  projfrtcd,  Ihe  iHDper  wirine  coddcc- 
IB  beinR  indicated.  The  periphery  of  the  cnntruller  Is  laid  out  vrllbin  the  hroken 
rwlariBle.  tlie  contact,  and  connectlonn  llimuiih  it  for  varyinjt  the  circulu 
with  four  ipeeda  beiaK  sbovn.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  are  Ihe  tprnilDal  contact  points 
he  Tarioua  speed  clrcuitu,  h)  be  made  an  the  [WHltlona  of  the  controller  contact! 
Tuied,  A',  B',  C.  !>,  VI.  V  are  the  gcintmller  contacts  which  with  thoH 
'  led.  make  the  proper  ctrculca  for  the  flr«t  Hpeed.  Blmllart*,  A',  B>, 
rouRht  Into  contact  with  A,  B.  C.  etc..  slve  the  second  spend  circuits; 

... .  -i...  .!..>»...    -...g  (1,^  ,1,,^  speed:  and  B*,  C*.  D*, 

i  switch  rina  thehaokwanl  more- 
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rotary  reversing  switch,  by  the  terminals,  /C,  L,  M,  -AT.  This 
switch  may  effect  the  reversal  of  the  motors  by  giving  a  quarter 
turn  to  its  spindle,  which  means  that  the  contacts  of  segment,  X, 
will  be  shifted  from  L  and  K  \.o  K  and  iV,  and  the  contacts  of 
segment,  7,  shifted  from  M  and  N  to  L  and  M,  thus  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  current. 


Electric  Vehicle  Company's  Circuits. — Some  leading  manu- 
facturers of  electric  vehicles,  notably  the  Electric  Vehicle  Co., 
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Fig.  442.— Diaf?ram  of  a  Typical  One-Battery-Unit,  Two-Motor  Circnit.  The  first  speed 
shows  the  two  motors  »n  tertex,  with  a  resistance  coil  Interposed;  the  second,  the 
motors  in  aeries^  without  the  resistance;  the  tiiird,  the  motors  in  mtUtiple. 

vary  the  scheme  shown  in  the  last  two  figures  by  connecting  the 
armature  brushes  and  fields  of  each  motor  into  series,  and  shift- 
ing the  circuit  connections,  where  two  motors  are  used,  from 
series  to  series-parallel.  In  the  figure  showing  the  combination 
of  one  battery  unit  with  two  motors,  the  connections  for  the  three 
speeds  obtained  are  obvious.  Since  only  one  unit  is  used,  the 
lowest  pressure  of  the  battery  can  be  obtained  only  by  inserting 
a  resistance  coil,  R,  in  the  circuit,  with  the  armature  brushes, 
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field  windings  and  both  motors  connected  in  series.  For  the 
second  speed  the  resistance  is  simply  cut  out,  allowing  the  full 
voltage  of  the  battery  to  pass  through  the  armatures  and  wind- 
ings of  both  motors,  still  connected  in  series.  For  the  third 
speed  the  connections  of  armatures  and  motors  are  shifted  to 
multiple,  or  series-multiple.    With  the  use  of  a  two-unit  bat- 
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Fxo  443  — Dlafn^m  of  a  Typical  Four-Battery-Unit,  Single-Motor  Circuit,  showing:  oombi- 
nations  for  three  speeds.  The  only  chanj^es  made  in  these  circuits  are  in  the  batterv 
connections.  For  the  first  speed  the  batterv  units  are  in  mvltipU;  for  the  aeoond, 
in  triet-mvltipU;  for  the  third,  in  aerie».   The  motor  connections  are  not  Taried. 

tery  and  two  motors,  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  the  resistance 
coil  altogether  and  depend  entirely  upon  circuit  shifting  regulat- 
ing the  voltage  and  power.  Accordingly,  for  the  first  speed  we 
have  the  batteries  connected  in  multiple,  and  the  armatures  and 
windings  of  the  two  motors  in  series.    For  the  second  speed, 
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the  series  connections  are  adopted  for  both  batteries  and  motors, 
while  for  the  third  speed  the  batteries  are  in  series,  with  the 
motors  in  parallel. 

A  Four-Battery-Unit,  One-ilotor  Circuit. — In  the  diagram  in- 
dicating the  use  of  four-battery-units  with  one  motor,  which,  as 
shown  in  an  accomp^anying  cut,  is  used  to  drive  both  rear  wheels 
of  the  wagon  through  a  single  reduction,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
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Fio.  444.— Diaprram  of  a  Two-Battery-Unit.  Two-Motor  Circuit,  showing  combinations  for 
three  speeds.  The  first  speed  is  obtained  with  the  battery  units  in  multiple^  and  the 
motors  iu  aerira;  the  second,  with  the  battery  units  in  teries^  and  the  motors  in 
msriea;  the  third,  with  the  battery  units  in  series,  and  the  motors  in  multiple. 

a  Still  greater  range  of  variation  by  the  simple  shifting  of  the  bat- 
tery circuits,  without  alteration  of  the  armature  or  field  connec- 
tions. Accordingly,  for  the  first  speed  we  have  the  four  units 
connected  into  parallel,  which  gives  a  total  voltage  equivalent  to 
the  voltage  of  any  one  of  them.  For  the  second  speed,  the  bat- 
tery units  are  connected  into  series,  the  two  pairs  thus  formed 
being  joined  in  multiple,  with  the  result  that  the  total  voltage  of 
the  battery  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  voltage  of  two  of  the 
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units,  or  twice  the  "oitage  used  in  the  first  speed.  For  the  third 
speed,  all  (our  units  of  the  battery  are  connected  into  series,  thus 
doubling  the  voltage  again,  and  realizing  the  highest  speed  and 
power  efficiency  possible  in  the  combination.  It  mi^ht  be  pos- 
sible to  further  vary  the  connections  shown  in  any  of  these  figures 
so  as  to  obtain  different  speed  and  power  combinations,  but  the 
limit  of  sate  operation  of  the  motor  is  generally  pretty  accurately 
calculated,  and  any  further  variations  in  the  circuits  might  not  be 
warranted. 

The  Contndler  of  an    Electric  Vehicle.— The  controller  of 
an  electric  vehicle  consists  of  a  rotatable  cylinder,  carrying  on  its 


Pw.  us.— A  TvpEcal  El«rtrtcal  Vehicle  Controller,  or  ClrcultChanBliiB  Switch.    The  cir- 

ranjted  \n  be  eriK.Mfpd  by  the  ring  olTlhe  periphery  of  Ihe  cont  roller  ■cylinder.  The 
con oecUon"  vtlih In  the  controller,  between  the  flns,  are.hi  genenU,  the  swnea*  those 
■hown  in  Fig.  44B. 

circumference  a  number  of  contacts,  which  are  arranged  to  make 
the  desired  connections  with  the  terminals  of  the  various  ap- 
paratus in  the  circuit  through  a  wide  range  of  variation.  As 
shown  in  the  figure  of  the  arrangement  of  the  battery  and  con- 
trollers in  a  typical  electric  vehicle,  these  points  are  arranged 
so  that  the  units  of  the  battery  may  be  connected  in  series  or 
multiple,  and  that  the  field  vrindines  of  the  motors  may  be  simi- 
lariy  varied.  As  shown  in  the  diaeram,  this  act  is  accomplished 
by  a  series  of  variations  of  electrical  connection  among  the  con- 
tact points  on  the  peripherv  of  the  controller.  Thus  we  find  that 
for  the  first  speed,  in  which  the  batteries  are  connected  in  multi- 
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pie,  the  points,  A' ,  C,  are  in  electrical  connection,  as  indicated 
by  the  lines  between  them,  so  that  the  points.  A,  C,  connected  to 
the  like  poles  of  the  two  battery  units,  are  directly  connected, 
thus  bringing  the  two  units  into  multiple.  The  battery  circuit 
is  completed  by  the  electrical  connection  on  the  controller  be- 
tween the  points,  B'  and  D',  when  they  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  points,  B  and  D,  which  connect  to  the  two  other  poles 
of  the  battery.  Furthermore,  the  points,  E'  and  F",  being  in 
electrical  connection  through  the  body  of  the  controller,  con- 


*elRht  is  aboui  1,800  pounds: 


ncct  points,  E  and  F,  direct;  thus  throwing  the  field  windings 
of  the  motors  into  series. 

Construction  ol  a  Controller. — An  accompanying  cut  shows 
the  general  appearance  and  construction  of  one  type  of  con- 
troller for  electric  vehicles  of  moderate  weight.  As  may  be  seen, 
the  connections  of  the  terminals  of  the  batteries,  of  the  field 
windings,  and  other  elements  of  the  circuit,  are  made  at  the 
binding  posts  at  the  front  base  of  the  instrument.  From  each 
of  these  binding  posts,  which  are  electrically  insulated  from  one 
another,  two  jack-springs  rise  to  a  position  convenient  to  make 
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connections  with  the  switch  blades  arranged  along  the  periphery 
of  the  controller  cylinder.  These  switch  blades,  as  may  be  seen, 
are  secured  to  the  controller  cylinder  by  screw  connections,  be- 
ing arranged  singly,  or  several  of  them  together  on  one  plate. 
In  the  case  of  a  pair  of  blades,  shown  in  contact  with  the  spring 
at  either  extremity  of  the  controller  cylinder,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  an  electrical  contact,  through  the  base  plates,  between 
the  two  terminals,  represented  by  the  contact  springs  in  engage- 
ment. Between  these  two  end  plates,  as  may  be  seen,  there 
are  several  switch  blades  arranged  singly  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence. At  one  point  there  is  no  contact  whatever,  showing  that 
the  terminals  represented  by  the  contact  springs  at  that  point  are 
out  of  circuit.  These  several  blades  that  are  arranged  singly 
on  the  controller  surface  have  such  electrical  connections 
as  the  scheme  of  circuit  variation  adopted  demands,  made 
through  insulated  wire  connections  arranged  between  any  pair 
it  is  desired  to  connept.  This  is  the  arrangement  indicated  in 
the  diagram  of  connections  already  described.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  understand,  therefore,  how  the  circuit  arrangements  of 
battery  units  and  motor  windings  may  be  varied  through  any 
desired  range  of  connections,  by  simply  connecting  their  ter- 
minals through  properly  arranged  and  connected  controller 
contacts. 

Varieties  of  Controller. — The  controller  shown  in  the  cut, 
already  described,  represents  only  one  type  of  this  machine. 
Some  controllers  are  constructed  simple,  with  a  perfectly  cylin- 
drical surface,  upon  which  bear  single  leaf  springs,  the  desired 
electrical  connections  being  made  bv  suitably  connected  con- 
ducting surfaces  on  the  cylinder  circumference,  and  cut-outs  be- 
ing similarly  accomplished  by  insulating  surfaces  bearing  against 
the  spring  contacts  at  the  desired  points.  The  type  of  con- 
troller shown  in  the  cut,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  usual  forms 
for  motor  vehicle  purposes.  As  is  perfectly  obvious,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  so  arrange  the  electrical  connections  on  the  controller  sur- 
faces, that  by  proper  contacts  vrith  the  terminal  springs,  reversal 
of  the  motor  may  be  accomplished.  This  is  done  in  a  number 
of  controllers,  the  reverse  being:  accomplished  at  a  definite  notch 
on  the  quadrant  of  the  controller  shifting  lever. 


CHAPTER   FORTY. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  OF  STORAGE  BATTERIES. 

On  Storage,  or  Secondary,  Batteries* — As  already  stated, 
electric  vehicles  derive  their  power  from  storage  batteries,  which 
are  charged  from  a  suitable  charging  plant,  supplying  current 
either  from  the  street  power  lines,  or  from  the  dynamo  operated 
by  any  convenient  source  of  power.  The  word,  storage  battery, 
as  applied  to  electrical  accumulators,  or  secondary  batteries,  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  since  these  devices  are  in  no  sense 
receptacles  for  electrical  energy,  and  act  on  an  entirely  different 
principle  from  the  instrument  known  as  a  condenser,  which  de- 
pends solely  upon  such  variations  of  the  electrical  potential  be- 
tween two  surfaces,  that  one  of  them  may  be  so  affected  by  the 
electrical  current,  momentary  or  prolonged,  as  to  give  forth 
electrical  energy  in  the  form  of  a  shock,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  any  other  surface  having  a  low  or  negative  potential. 
Such  ^  device  as  this  is,  of  course,  useless  for  any  purpose  re- 
quiring a  constant  current  between  two  points  of  different  poten- 
tial, such  as  is  required  for  any  kind  of  power  transmission. 

The  so-called  electrical  accumulator,  or  storage  battery,  more 
properly  to  be  described  as  a  secondary  battery,  operates  on  an 
entirely  different  principle,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as 
an  electro-chemical  one,  by  which  an  electric  current,  steadily 
flowing  through  a  given  period,  can  produce  certain  chemical 
changes,  which,  as  the  expression  is,  "form"  the  battery.  This 
process  may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  making  a  comparison  with 
a  primary  galvanic  cell.  In  the  typical  primary  cell,  two  metal 
electrodes,  as,  for  example,  copper  and  zinc,  are  placed  in  a 
liquid  electrolyte,  such,  for  example,  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
As  soon  as  the  two  electrodes,  thus  immersed  in  the  liquid,  are 
connected  so  as  to  form  a  complete  circuit  between  them  through 
the  liquid  and  back  again  through  the  outside  wire,  an  electrical 
current,  which  is  to  say,  a  continuous  transmission  of  electrical 
energy,  is  set  up  between  them  on  the  outside  wire.  This 
phenomenon  takes  place  in  accord  with  what  may  be  called  the 
specific  potential  of  the  two  metals ;  copper  having  a  higher  ca- 
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pacity  for  being  aflfected  by  electricity,  and,  hence,  being  capable 
of  constantly  imparting  its  charge  to  the  zinc  electrode,  which 
represents  a  specifically  lower  electrical  potential,  or  a  smaller 
capacity  to  be  affected  by  and  retain  electricity. 

With  the  secondary  battery  both  electrodes  are  constructed 
of  the  same  material,  the  difference  in  potential,  upon  which  the 
production  and  transmission  of  the  current  depends,  being  pro- 
duced entirely  through  the  chemical  changes,  resulting  from  the 
electric  current  flowing  through  the  electrolyte  between  the  two 
poles  of  the  battery,  during  a  long  period  of  time.  In  prac- 
tically all  secondary  batteries  both  the  positive  and  negative 
electrode  plates  are  formed  of  lead,  or  some  composition  of  lead, 
and  the  electrolyte,  as  in  many  primary  cells,  is  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  General  Theory  of  Storage  Batteries. — The  general 
theory  upon  which  a  secondary  battery  operates  was  discovered 
as  early  as  1801,  when  Gautherot  discovered  that  if  two  electrode 
plates  of  platinum  or  silver,  immersed  in  a  suitable  electrolyte, 
are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  an  active  primary'  cell  and  cur- 
rent is  allowed  to  flow  for  any  desired  period,  a  small  current 
could  be  obtained  on  an  outside  circuit  connecting  these  two 
electrodes,  as  soon  as  the  primary  battery  had  been  disconnected. 
The  process  which  takes  place  in  this  case  is  briefly  as  follows : 
An  electrolyte,  consisting  of  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
permits  ready  conduction  of  the  current  from  the  primary  bat- 
tery, the  greater  the  proportion  of  acid  in  certain  limits  the 
smaller  being  the  resistance  offered.  The  effect  of  the  current 
passing  through  the  electrolyte  is  the  decomposition  of  the 
water,  which  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  bubbles  upon  the 
exposed  surfaces  of  both  electrode  sheets,  these  bubbles  being 
formed  by  oxygen  gas  on  the  plate  connected  to  the  positive  pole 
of  the  primary  battery,  and  hydrogen  on  the  plate  connected  to 
the  negative  pole  of  the  battery.  Because,  however,  the  oxygen 
is  unable  to  attack  either  platinum  or  silver  under  such  condi- 
tions, the  capacity  of  such  a  device  to  act  as  an  electrical  accumu- 
lator is  practically  limited  to  the  point  at  which  both  plates  are 
covered  with  bubbles.  After  this  point  the  gases  will  begin  to 
escape  into  the  atmosphere.  In  this  simple  form  of  battery, 
as  in  the  storage  batteries  manufactured  at  the  present  day,  the 
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prime  condition  to  operation,  is  that  the  resistance  of  the  electro- 
lyte should  be  as  low  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  current  may 
pass  freely  and  with  full  effect  between  the  electrodes.  If  the 
resistance  of  the  electrolyte  is  too  small,  the  current  intensity  will 
cause  the  water  to  boil  rather  than  to  occasion  the  electrolytic 
effects  noted  above. 

As  soon  as  the  current  from  the  primary  cell  is  discontinued, 
and  the  two  electrode  plates  from  the  secondary  cell  are  joined 


Fio.  *«.—Eleptrii;  Victoria  for  CairyiOKTwo  PBMcrger*.    The  weLifht  of  the  carrloKS 
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by  an  outside  wire,  a  small  current  will  be  caused  to  flow  upon 
that  outside  circuit  by  the  recomposition  of  the  acid  and  water 
solution.  The  process  is  in  a  very  definite  sense  a  reversal  of 
that  by  which  the  current  is  generated  in  a  primary  cell.  Hydro- 
gen collected  upon  the  negative  plate,  which  was  the  cathode,  so 
long  as  the  primary  battery  was  in  circuit,  is  given  off  to  the 
liquid  immediately  surrounding  it,  uniting  with  its  particles  oi 
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oxygen  and  causing  the  hydrogen,  in  combination  with  them, 
to  unite  with  the  particles  of  oxygen  next  adjacent,  continuing 
the  process  until  the  opposite  positive  plate  is  reached,  when  the 
oxygen  collected  there  is  finally  combined  with  the  surplus 
hydrogen,  going  to  it  from  the  surrounding  solution.  This 
chemical  process  causes  the  current  to  emerge  from  the  positive 
plate,  which  was  the  anode,  so  long  as  the  primary  battery  was 
in  circuit.  The  current  thus  produced  will  continue  until  the  re- 
composition  of  the  gases  is  complete ;  then  ceasing  because  these 
gases,  as  before  stated,  do  not  combine  with  the  metal  of  the 
electrodes. 

Requirements  in  a  Practical  Storage  Battery, — In  order  to 
produce  a  secondary  battery  that  shall  be  able  to  give  forth  a  cur- 
rent of  sufficient  strength  and  duration  for  practical  purposes, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  metal  that  can  be  attacked  by  the 
oxygen  produced  in  the  process  of  "charging,"  but  which  at 
the  same  time  is  capable  of  being  restored  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion when  the  operation  is  reversed.  It  therefore  follows  that 
the  simplest  possible  form  of  storage  battery  consists  of  two 
sheets  of  metallic  lead  immersed  in  an  electrolyte  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  a  current  from  a  primary  battery  is  passed 
through  the  electrolyte  between  the  two  lead  sheets,  the  same 
process  takes  place  as  was  described  in  connection  with  the  cell 
formed  with  platinum  sheets.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen,  liberated 
by  electrolysis,  collect  upon  the  surface  of  the  two  plates,  thus 
forming  the  electro-chemical  basis  for  the  production  of  a  cur- 
rent from  the  battery,  so  soon  as  the  primary  electrical  source  is 
disconnected.  The  operation  differs,  however,  from  that  for- 
merly noted,  in  the  fact  that  oxygen  bubbles  do  not  appear  upon 
the  surface  of  the  anode,  but  the  presence  of  the  gases  is  mani- 
fested rather  by  a  chemical  change  in  the  plate.  The  oxygen 
attacks  the  lead,  forming  lead  peroxide. 

The  Plante  and  Other  Early  Cells. — By  disconnecting  this 
battery  from  the  primary  source  a  weak  current  can  be  produced 
until  the  normal  conditions  have  been  restored,  as  previously 
explained ;  but,  in  order  to  prepare  such  a  battery  for  any  kind 
of  practical  use,  it  must  be  suitably  "formed,"  which  process 
consists  briefly  in  rapidly  changing  the  direction  of  the  charging 
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current,  and  allnwing  the  battery  to  be  practically  discharged. 
By  changing  the  direction  of  the  current,  so  that  the  anode  or 
positive  terminal  is  made  the  cathode  or  negative  terminal,  and 
vice  versa,  the  following  series  of  changes  take  place :  The  lead 
peroxide  collected  on  the  surfaces  of  one  of  the  sheets,  gradually 
disappears,  as  indicated  by  the  change  in  the  color  of  the  plate 


Fio.  ««.— A  TyplCkl  StnnRO  Cell  Eiu-loml  in  a.  OIbm  Jar.  This  cell  repnwenta  on*  at  tlio 
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from  brown  to  lead  metallic.  The  peroxide,  however,  gradually 
begins  collecting  on  the  surface  of  the  other  plate,  and  so  con- 
tinues so  long  as  the  current  endures.  The  plate  from  which 
the  peroxide  has  been  separated,  by  repeated  alternations  of  the 
charging  current,  assumes  a  spongy  character,  which  enables  the 
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increasing  of  its  electrical  accumulating  property  by  increasing 
the  surfaces  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  oxygen  gas.  This 
process  of  "forming"  by  repeated  alternations  of  the  charging 
current,  was  the  plan  adopted  in  the  earlier  types  of  the  Plante 
storage  batteries,  which,  but  for  this  tedious  process,  had  a 
high  power  rating.  As  has  been  stated  by  several  competent 
authorities,  the  average  power  output  of  the  earlier  types  of  the 
Plante  cell  was  7i  ampere-hours  per  pound  of  lead,  which  is  as 
high  as  any  that  has  since  been  achieved.  The  process  of  **form- 
ing,"  however,  according  to  the  same  statement,  rendered  the 
plates  very  nearly  rotten  by  the  time  the  maximum  capacity  had 
been  achieved.  As  a  consequence  of  the  expense  and  difficulty 
incident  to  the  "forming"  process,  the  later  types  of  the  Plante 
cell  are  composed  of  plates  formed  by  pickling  baths  of  50  per 
cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid.  After  an  immersion  of  from  24  to 
48  hours  in  this  solution,  the  plates  are  treated  with  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  a  thorough  washing  in  am- 
monia, followed  by  heating  in  a  furnace  to  a  temperature  of  203 
degrees  Centigrade.  After  this  the  plates  are  in  condition  to  be 
used  in  a  practical  secondary  battery,  the  process  and  conditions 
of  charging  being  essentially  the  same,  as  have  already  been 
described. 

Varieties  of  Storag^e  Battery — At  the  present  time  storage 
batteries  are  made  along  two  general  lines:  (i)  those  following 
the  Plante  type,  on  which  the  negative  and  positive  must  be  suit- 
ably "formed,"  usually  by  some  process  of  "pickling,"  as  already 
described ;  (2)  those  in  which  the  positive  and  negative  plates  are 
made  by  using  diflferent  chemical  substances  in  their  formation 
at  the  start. 

The  Plante  Qenus  of  Battery. — A  typical  storage  battery  of 
the  first  class  is  shown  in  the  several  accompanying  illustrations. 
Here,  both  the  positive  and  negative  plates  are  shown  as  con- 
structed with  a  large  number  of  deep  parallel  grooves,  which  are 
cut  by  means  of  a  special  tool.  This  process  is  termed  "spin- 
ning." In  order  to  "form"  the  battery  the  plates,  thus  suitably 
grooved,  are  placed  in  a  strong  oxidizing  solution,  generally  am- 
monia nitrate,  after  which  the  current  is  passed  through  the  so- 
lution transforming  the  oxides  into  peroxides.    Both  the  positive 
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and  negative  grids  are  similar  in  construction,  the  principal  dif- 
ference in  the  start  consisting  merely  in  tlic  chemical  and  electro- 
chemical treatment.  With  the  plates  intended  for  use  as  nega- 
tives, ail  trace  of  nitrates  is  carefully  washed  out.  Plates  in- 
tended for  positives  are  reformed  in  a  sulphuric  acid  electrolyte. 
After  these  processes,  the  positive  and  negative  plates  may  be 
assembled  into  storage  cells,  the  connecting  necks  being  burned 
on,  so  as  to  connect  all  positives  and  all  negatives  to  their  re- 
spective terminals.     As  shown  in  accompanying  illustrations, 


Fio.  ♦M.^-Unfonoed"  Plata  of  Ono  Pattprn  of  "Gould"  Stnnwe  Oil.    The  particular 

plate  here  Bhnwn  has  tutal  outsule  dlmvnaluiia  of  B  X  A  incbRH.  The  clear  uutUae  at 
the  (trooves  lodii'at™  absence  of  oxideB  due  to  ai'liOD  □(  "formlnK"  solutlooa,  or 
chargins  currenl. 

the  cells  formed  by  a  number  of  these  plates — an  odd  number  of 
positives  and  an  even  number  of  negatives — have  sheets  of 
porous  hard  rubber  between  each  pair  of  plates. 

With  batteries  of  this  make,  intended  for  use  in  electric 
vehicles,  a  voltage  output  of  from  eight  to  ten  watts  per  pound 
of  total  battery  weight  may  be  realized.  The  duration  of  its 
period  of  usefulness  is  also  considerably  longer  than  that  realized 
in  many  other  types  of  cell,  which  is  a  quality  claimed  for  sev- 
eral of  the  most  representative  batteries  of  the  Plante  genus. 
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The  Second  Type  of  Storaj^e  Cells. — The  second  type  of 
storage  battery  is  that  in  which  the  positive  and  negative  plates 
are  made  separately,  the  chemical  difference  between  the  two 
being  furnished  by  the  use  of  diverse  chemicals  at  the  start.  An- 
other well-known  type  of  American  storage  battery,  which  is 
fairly  representative  of  this  class,  is  made  as  follows :  The  posi- 
tive plates  or  "grids"  are  composed  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  an- 
timony, cast  into  shape  with  a  certain  number  of  round  perfora- 
tions. Each  of  these  holes  is  then  filled  with  a  button,  made  by 
rolling  a  crimped  lead  ribbon  into  a  coil  of  proper  size  to  fit  it 
tightly.  By  an  electro-chemical  process,  the  required  lead  oxide 
is  then  produced.  The  negative  grids  are  made  by  casting  the 
proper  shape,  under  heavy  pressure,  around  a  number  of  square 
blocks  of  fused  chloride  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  lead.  When  the 
grid  is  completed,  the  zinc  is  chemically  removed,  leaving  the 
contents  of  each  perforation  pure  spongfy  lead.  The  plates  are 
now  ready  to  be  assembled  into  a  cell  and  to  begin  work  as  soon 
as  the  current  has  been  passed  through  the  electrolyte  composed 
of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Points  on  Care  and  Operation. — On  the  manner  of  opera- 
ting and  maintaining  storage  batteries  for  use  in  electric  vehicles 
and  for  other  purposes,  there  are  a  number  of  points  to  be  con- 
sidered. However,  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  book 
to  deal  with  only  a  few  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  for  persons  owning  and  operating  storage  bat- 
teries to  renew  the  electrolyte.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that 
they  should  understand  the  proportions  of  the  solution  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  it.  The  solution  generally  consists  of  five 
parts  of  distilled  water  to  one  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by 
volume.  For  some  makes  of  battery  the  proportion  is  fixed  as 
8  to  I.  The  mixture  should  be  made  by  pouring  the  acid  slowly 
into  the  water,  never  the  reverse.  As  cannot  be  too  strongly 
stated,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  pour  the  water  into  the  acid,  and  too 
much  care  cannot  be  exercised  on  this  score.  As  given  by  sev- 
eral authorities,  the  solution  of  acid  and  water  when  properly 
mixed  should  show  a  specific  gravity  of  1190  by  scale  of  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  hydrometer.  The  electrolyte  should  never  be 
mixed  in  jars  containing  the  battery  plates,  but  preferably  in 
stone  crocks,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.     Since  after 
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mixing,  the  solution  gives  off  considerable  heat,  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  cool  for  at  least  four  hours. 

In  preparing  electrolytic  solutions,  care  should  always  be 
taken  that  the  water  used  is  pure  as  possible,  distilled  water 
being  preferable.  River  and  well  water  should  never  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  since  it  contains  certain  salts  of  chlorine  and 
ammonia,  which  are  apt  to  seriously  affect  the  plates  and  shorten 
the  life  of  the  battery. 

Placing  the  Electrolyte  In  the  Jars. — In  placing  the  elec- 
trolyte in  jars  containing  the  cells,  special  care  should  be  taken 


line  urimpeil  rlbboiis  or  metallic  ieaii  for  UiBertirig  In  ILu  gierroratioiis,  others  pure  red 
kail  or  otiicr  suitable  mnterl^. 

that  the  entire  active  surface  of  the  grids  are  completely  sub- 
merged. They  should  always  be  at  least  one-half  inch  below  the 
surface  of  the  solution.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the 
electrolyte  this  rule  should  be  observed,  and  so  long  as  the  bat- 
.  teries  are  in  operation  the  level  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  the  points  specified.  In  charging  a  storage  battery,  it  is 
of  prime  importance  that  the  connections  with  the  generator  be 
properly  arranged.  This  means  that  the  positive  pole  of  the 
generator  should  be  invariably  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of 
the  secondary  battery — which  is  to  say,  the  pole  which  ts 
positive  in  action  when  the  current  is  emerging  from  the  sec- 
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ondary  battery,  or  the  pole  that  is  connected  to  the  positive 
plates.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  the  exact  polar- 
ity of  both  generator  and  secondary  battery  should  be  accurately 
determined  before  attempt  is  made  to  charge.  An  error  in  this 
particular  will  result  in  entire  derangement  of  the  battery  and  its 
ultimate  destruction.  In  charging  a  storage  battery  for  the  first 
time  it  is  essential  that  the  current  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
at  the  anode  or  positive  pole  at  about  one-half  the  usual  charging 
rate  prescribed ;  but  after  making  sure  that  all  necessary  condi- 
tions have  been  fulfilled,  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  rate  to  that 
prescribed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  particular  battery. 

Period  of  Chargin^f  a  New  Battery. — With  several  of  the 
best  known  makes  of  the  American  storage  battery  the  pre- 
scribed period  for  the  first  charge  varies  between  twenty  and 
thirty  hours.  The  manufacturers  of  the  Gould  battery  recom- 
mend that  for  the  first  charge  half  rate  be  maintained  for  four 
hours,  after  which  the  current  may  be  increased  to  the  prescribed 
normal  power  and  continued  for  twenty  hours  successfully. 

The  strength  of  current  to  be  used  in  charging  a  cell  should 
be  in  proportion  to  its  own  rate  of  capacity.  Thus,  as  given  by 
several  manufacturers  and  other  authorities,  the  normal  charging 
rate  for  a  cell  of  400  ampere  hours  should  be  fifty  amperes.  Be- 
fore closing  the  charging  circuit  it  is  essential  that  the  voltage  of 
the  generator  should  be  at  least  ten  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
normal  voltage  of  the  battery  when  charged.  The  fact  that  a 
storage  cell  is  fully  charged  is  evident  by  the  apparent  boiling  of 
the  electrolyte  and  a  free  giving-oflf  of  gas.  It  may  also  be  de- 
termined by  testing  the  battery  with  a  voltmeter,  which  will 
show  whether  the  normal  pressure  has  been  produced.  At  the 
first  charge  of  the  battery,  the  voltage  should  be  allowed  to  rise 
somewhat  above  the  point  of  normal  pressure,  but  thereafter 
should  be  discontinued  at  a  specified  point.  At  the  first  charging 
of  a  cell,  when  the  pressure  has  reached  the  required  limit,  the 
cell  should  be  discharged  until  the  voltage  has  fallen  to  about 
two-thirds  normal  pressure,  when  the  cell  should  again  be 
recharged  to  the  normal  voltage. 

Changed  Specific  Gravity  of  tlie  Electrolyte.— Another  ef- 
fect resulting  from  the  first  charging  of  a  storage  cell  is  a  change 
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in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte.  According  to  the  fig- 
ures already  given,  lliis  should  be  about  1200,  when  tlie  solution 
is  first  poured  into  the  ceils.  At  the  completion  of  the  first 
charge,  it  should,  on  the  same  scale,  he  about  1225.  If  it  is 
higher  than  this,  water  should  be  added  to  the  solution  until  the 
proper  figure  is  reached ;  if  it  is  lower,  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  added  until  the  hydrometer  registers  1225. 

In  charging  a  storage  cell,  particularly  [or  the  first  time,  it  is 
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desirable  to  remember  that  a  weaker  current  than  that  specified 
may  be  used  with  the  same  result,  provided  the  prescribed  dura- 
tion of  the  process  be  proportionately  lengthened.  The  battery 
may  also  be  charged  beyond  the  prescribed  voltage,  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent,  overcharge  affecting  no  injury  occasionally; 
although,  if  frequently  repeated,  it  seriously  shortens  the  life 
of  the  battery. 
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Another  point  of  importance  touches  the  question  of  maintain- 
ing the  charge  of  the  battery.  Even  if  the  use  is  only  slight,  in 
proportion  to  the  output  capacity,  the  battery  should  be  charged 
at  least  once  in  two  weeks,  in  order  to  maintain  it  at  the  point 
of  highest  efficiency.  About  as  often  a  battery  should  be  charged 
at  slowest  rate,  the  charging  current  being  adjusted  to  complete 
the  charge  only  in  twenty  or  thirty  hours. 

In  charging  a  storage  battery,  it  is  essential  to  remember  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  charge  is  in  proportion  to  the  voltage  of  the 
battery  itself.  Thus,  a  lOO-ampere-hour  battery,  charged  from 
a  no  volt  circuit,  at  the  rate  of  ten  amperes  per  hour,  would  re- 
quire ten  hours  to  charge,  and  would  consume  in  that  time  an 
amount  of  electrical  energy  represented  by  the  product  of  no 
(voltage)  by  ten  (hours),  which  would  give  i,ioo  watts. 

Results  of  High  Rates  of  Charsring. — In  charging  a  bat- 
tery at  a  high  rate,  the  danger  to  be  avoided  is  the  tendency  of 
the  cells  to  heat.  The  troubles  that  might  arise  from  this  cause 
may  be  prevented  by  immediately  reducing  the  current  strength. 
The  proper  rate  of  charge  for  a  given  battery  of  cells  may  be 
thus  discovered  by  experiment.  A  battery  should  ne/er  be 
charged  at  a  high  rate  unless  it  be  completely  exhausted,  since 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  rate  of  charge  that  it  will  absorb  is  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  energy  already  absorbed. 

As  given  by  a  well-known  authority,  a  type  of  cell,  whose 
make  and  capacity  is  specified  by  him,  may  be  charged  at  the 
following  rate  in  45  minutes :  140  amperes  for  the  first  20  min- 
utes; 100  amperes  for  the  next  5  minutes;  70  amperes  for  the 
next  5  minutes ;  30  amperes  for  the  next  10  minutes ;  10  amperes 
for  the  last  5  minutes.  This  is  the  rate  to  be  followed  when  the 
battery  is  completely  discharged.  The  same  authority  gives  for 
the  same  battery  the  following  figures  for  full  charging  in  three 
hours:  For  the  first  half  hour,  70  amperes;  for  the  second,  40 
amperes ;  for  the  third,  30  amperes ;  for  the  fourth,  20  amperes, 
and  during  the  last  hour,  10  amperes. 

These  rules  arc  imperative,  and  a  current  of  a  given  strength 
should  not  be  continued  over  the  time  specified  in  the  directions, 
nor  after  the  voltmeter  records  a  pressure  of  2.6  volts  per  cell. 


■  CHAPTER   FORTY-ONE. 

ON    THE    CONSTRUCTION    AND    OPERATION     OF    BRAKES    ON 

MOTOR  CARRIAGES. 

General  Requirements  in  Brakes.>-An  important  subject  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
relates  to  the  brakes  used  for  retarding«the  movement  of  the  car- 
riage when  it  is  desirable  to  either  come  to  a  more  or  less  sudden 
stop,  or  to  hold  th**  carriage  stationary  on  the  side  of  an  incline. 
Several  conditions  are  essential  to  the  designing  of  brakes  for 
motor  carriages,  among  which  we  may  mention  ease  and  rapidity 
of  operation  and  the  maximum  of  braking  effect,  with  the  mini- 
mum of  power  exerted  at  the  operating  lever. 

Varieties  of  Construction  in  Bralces. — ^There  are  two  kinds 
ot  brakes  in  familiar  use  on  vehicles  of  all  descriptions:  Shoe 
brakes,  which  operate  by  the  pressure  of  the  contact  surface  or 
shoe  upon  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  tire,  and  drum  brakes, 
which  operate  by  tightening  a  band  around  a  drum,  either  on  the 
hub  of  the  wheel  or  on  tli^  case  of  the  differential  gear.  Both 
varieties  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  on  motor  vehicles,  al- 
though most  authorities  agree  that  shoe  brakes  are  unsuitable 
for  use  on  wheels  tired  with  pneumatic  tubes.  The  reason  given 
for  this  opinion  is  that  the  constricting  effort  due  to  pressing  the 
shoe  against  the  tire  is,  like  the  ordinary  shocks  experienced  in 
travel,  largely  absorbed  by  the  tire  itself,  with  the  result  that  it 
is  liable  to  be  rent  or  torn  from  its  attachment  to  the  rim.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  by  at  least  one  well-known 
manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles  that  shoe  brakes  may  be  safely 
and  satisfactorily  used  on  pneumatic-tired  wheels,  provided  the 
surface  contact  of  the  shoes  extend  over  a  sufficiently  extensive 
arc  to  prevent  the  strain  from  being  concentrated  on  small  areas 
of  the  circumference.  This  authority  asserts  that  he  himself  has 
used  a  motor  tricycle  for  several  years,  the  wheels  of  which  are 
equipped  with  a  shoe  brake  constructed  according  to  his  idea. 
The  result  is,  he  states,  that  the  contact  surface  of  the  shoe  has 
been  worn  much  more  rapidly  than  the  tire  surface,  which  seems 
to  suffer  very  little,  if  any,  more  than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
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use  of  any  other  form  of  brake.  Whether  his  experience  in  tliis 
regard  would  be  borne  out  in  general  practice,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  inquire,  the  fact  being  that  nearly  all  motor  vehicles  at  the 
present  time  operate  with  drum  and  strap  brakes. 

Principles  of  Band  Brake  Operation. — Among  the  advan- 
tages possibly  to  be  alleged  for  the  drum  and  band  brake  we  may 
enumerate  the  facts  that,  with  ordinary  connections,  they  arc 
much  more  readily  operated  and  with  much  greater  effect  while 
on  any  showing  involving  a  minimum  of  wear  on  the  moving 
parts.  As  may  be  readily  understood,  the  operation  of  the  drum 
and  band  brake  is  a  reversed  application  of  the  principle  of 
torque,  as  already  explained  in  connection  with  the  electrical 
motor.  As  there  explained,  if  the  power  acting  upon  a  rotating 
shaft  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds  constantly  applied, 
and  the  pulley  attached  to  the  shaft  be  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft,  the  available  power  at  the  periphery  of  the  pulley  will  be 
just  one-half  that  exerted  on  the  periphery  of  the  shaft  itself. 
This  statement  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  if  a  rope  carrying  a 
weight  of  fifty  pounds  be  wound  about  a  pulley,  whose  diameter 
is  one  foot,  mounted  on  a  shaft,  whose  diameter  is  six  inches, 
it  will  exactly  balance  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds  on  a  rope 
wound  about  the  shaft.  The  constantly  applied  power  of  slightly 
over  twenty-five  pounds  at  the  periphery  of  the  pulley  will  be 
sufficient  to  rotate  the  shaft  against  a  resistance  of  fifty  pounds 
on  the  shaft.  It  thus  appears  that  the  braking  power,  applied 
around  the  periphery  of  the  brake  drum,  is  efficient  in  retarding 
the  momentum  of  a  forward-moving  vehicle  in  very  nearly  the 
inverted  ratio  existing  between  the  diameters  of  the  drum,  or 
pulley,  and  the  rotating  shaft  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  the 
practical  application  of  this  principle,  however,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  very  definite  limits  to  the  diameter  of  the  brake 
drum,  or  pulley,  beyond  which  it  would  be  undesirable  to  go. 
According  to  the  practice  adopted  by  light  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers, the  average  diameters  of  brake  drums  range  between 
eight  inches  and  two  feet,  the  principal  item  of  variation  in  this 
respect  being  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  itself. 

Beaumont's  Formulas  for  Brakes. — It  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
very  efficient  band  brake  on  a  very  moderate  diameter  of  drum, 
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owing  to  the  fact,  which  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  that  the 
braking  effort  is  never  applied  until  the  motive  power  is  discon- 
nected from  the  running  gear.  In  a  steam  vehicle,  the  first  act  is 
to  shut  off  the  steam  from  the  cylinder ;  in  a  gasoline  vehicle,  to 
throw  off  the  main  clutch;  in  an  electrical  vehicle,  to  open  the 
circuit  of  the  motor  and  batteries.  The  resistance  against  which 
the  brake  must  then  operate  is  found  to  be  purely  a  consideration 


FSD 


FiQ.  -IM.— The  Hub  Brake  and  Operating  Levers  Used  on  the  Panhard  Carrlagea.— The 
arm,  F,  being  pushed  in  the  diroclion  of  tlie  arrow,  causes  the  arm,  Q,  on  the  same 
pivot,  H,  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  uidicated  by  the  lower  arrow.  Tbrougli 
this  arm,  G,  nms  the  cable,  J,  as  siiown,  which,  pulling  on  the  arm,  K,  pivoted  at  /, 
pulls  the  strap,  sliown  by  dotted  lines  around  the  drum,  S.  The  other  end  of  the 
strap  attached  to  the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  K,  is  thus  drawn  toward  the  same  point; 
a  tight  frictional  bind  being  the  result. 


of  the  vehicle's  weight,  its  velocity  and  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity.  This  principle  is  already  stated  by  Mr.  Beaumont,  as 
follows : 

"When  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  brake  power  to  stop  a 
vehicle  of  a  given  weight  running  at  a  given  speed,  in  a  given 
distance,  and,  by  this  means,  arrive  at  something  like  due  com- 
prehension of  the  necessary  parts  brought  into  play  to  effect  this 
stop,  it  must  first  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  overlook  the  fact, 
that  the  strain  put  upon  a  brake  to  effect  a  stop  in  a  given  dis- 
tance increases  as  the  square  of  the  increase  of  speed;  so  that 
to  stop  a  car  running  twenty  miles  per  hour  requires  four  times 
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the  power  necessary  to  stop  it  in  the  same  distance  when  ruh- 
ning  ten  miles  per  hour.  Commonly,  all  calculations  relating  to 
the  acceleration  of  masses  at  high  speed  are  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  distance  covered  in  feet  per  second,  and  hence  the  work 
or  energy  lodged  in  a  mass  having  a  given  weight  and  moving 
at  a  given  velocity  in  feet  per  second  is  given  by  the  following 
expression : 


K  = 


W  v^ 
2g 


in  which  K  represents  the  work,  or  energy,  lodged  in  the  mov- 
ing mass ;  W  represents  its  weight ;  v,  its  velocity,  expressed  in 


FlQ.  45S. 


Fio.  466. 


FiQS.  45S  and  460.— ^Two  Forma  of  Constricting:  Band  Brake.  In  the  first  fleure,  the  drum, 
E,  rotates  on  the  spindle,  D.  Two  shoes,  F  and  G,  Joined  to  the  Ilnic,  L,  pivoted  at  J, 
are  prc!«ie<l  against  the  periphery  of  the  drum.  £,  when  the  link,  K,  moves  the  lever, 
H,  pivoted  at  C,  so  as  to  pull  the  arm,  A,  on  F,  by  compressing  the  spring,  B,  normally 
holding  them  apart. 

In  the  second  flgure,  the  band,  D,  surrounding  the  drum,  G,  is  drawn  tight,  when  the  link, 
A,  operates  the  bell  crank,  B,  thus  producing  a  pull  through  its  attachments  at  C 
and  jBL 

feet  per  second,  and  g,  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  or  32.2 
feet  per  second." 

From  the  above  formula,  Mr.  Beaumont  proceeds  to  derive 
other  essential  elements,  such  as  the  efficient  power  necessarily 
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applied  to  stop  a  vehicle  of  given  weight,  in  a  given  length  of 
travel. 

Reducing  the  expression  for  feet  per  second  to  miles  per  hour, 
according  to  the  usual  standard,  and,  assuming  the  weight  of  the 
vehicle  to  be  one  ton  (of  2,240  pounds),  he  reduces  the  formula, 
as  follows:  One  mile  being  5,280  feet,  and  one  hour,  3,600 
seconds, 

5  280 
1  mile  per  hour  =  ^^^-7^7:  =  1.466  feet  per  second. 

o,OUU 

Whence  W  v»   _    W   x    (1.466)^  _  W  x   2.15  _  ^       .  .„_ 
2  g  cTi  64.4"  "  ^^  ^  "•^^^*- 

Then  a  vehicle  weighing  one  ton,  traveling  at  ten  and  twenty 
miles  per  hour,  by  the  formula, 

K  =  W  V^  X  0.0334, 

in  which  V  represents  miles  per  hour,  will  be  for  10  miles 
2,240  X  100  X  0.0334  =  7,480  foot  pounds;  for  20  miles 
2,240    X    400   X    0.0334   =  29,920  foot  pounds. 

To  Find  Distance  in  Wliicli  Bralces  Will  Act  on  Vehicle's 
Speed. — Then,  taking  k  as  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the 
tires  and  road  surface,  which  is  approximately  0.60  for  rubber 
tires ;  and  taking  W  as  the  proportion  of  the  total  weight  carried 
by  the  wheels  to  which  the  brake  is  applied,  which  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  0.6  of  the  whole,  the  maximum  distance  required  to 
stop  the  vehicle  on  the  level,  on  an  ordinary  road,  whose  surface 
resistance  is,  supposedly,  included  in  the  expression,  fe,  may  be 
expressed  by  /,  as  follows : 

_  W  V^  X  0.0334 

"~  h  w 

Then,  for  a  vehicle  weighing  one  ton,  tired  with  average  rub- 
ber tires,  traveling  at  a  momentum  of  10  and  20  miles  per  hour, 
respectively,  we  have : 

I  =  ^  ,  '^'^^^,, ,  =     9.3  feet  at  10  miles,  and 
0.6  X  1,344 

I  =  ^i^i_^  =  37.1  feet  at  20  miles  ; 
0.6  X  1,  44 

these  distances  representing  the  maximum,  with  a  braking  effect 

sufficient  to  cause  the  wheels  to  skid. 
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To  Find  the  Required  Braking  Pull. — In  order  to  find  the 
necessary  pull,  />,  on  the  brake  band,  the  following  formula  is 
given : 

W  V2  X  .  0334 
p  —  k  10  = ^ , 

which  for  one  typical  vehicle,-  moving  at  20  miles  per  hour, 
gives, 

29,920       „„^  , 

p  =  -oir^--  =  806  pounds. 
37.1 


Fio.  457. 


Fig.  458. 


F108.  457  and  456.— Two  Forms  of  Expanding  Band  Brake.  Id  the  first  figure,  the  gear,  G, 
has  an  internal  bearing  surface,  within  whicli  ia  the  band,  C,  pivoted  at  A,  a  point 
separate  from  G.  The  arm,  B,  of  the  l>oll  eraiilc,  B  D,  being  moved  to  tlic  left,  spreads 
apart  the  two  Unks.  E  and  F,  connected  to  D  at  H,  ttius  pressing  both  ends  of  the 
band,  C,  against  the  Internal  bearing  surface  of  G,  and  producing  the  necessary  brak- 
ing friction. 

In  the  second  figure,  the  gear,  A,  similarly  arranged  with  an  internal  bearing  surface, 
contains  the  expanding  band,  B.  When  the  link,  C,  is  pulled,  the  lever  arm.  D,  double- 
pivoted  at  E  and  F,  causes  the  two  ends  of  the  baud,  B,  to  press  against  the  internal 
bearing  surface  of  A,  thus  creating  friction.  The  spring  shown  normally  holds  the 
two  ends  of  the  baud  apart. 

Varieties  o!  Drum  and  Band  Brake. — As  shown  by  accom- 
panying illustrations,  there  are  two  general  types  of  drum  brake, 
the  first  consisting  of  a  drum  or  pulley,  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  which  is  a  metal  strap  faced  with  leather,  which  is  drawn 
tight  whenever  it  i-s  desired  to  furnish  the  resistance  necessary  to 
check  the  rotation  of  the  shaft;  and  expanding  band  brakes,  in 
which  a  similar  metal  strap,  faced  with  leather  or  other  suitable 
substance  acts  against  the  internal  surface  of  a  rotating  drum  or 
pulley.  The  former  type  is,  however,  at  the  present  time  the 
most  usual  construction,  although  the  latter  is  seeing  an  increas- 
ing popularity. 
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In  some  forms  of  constricting  band  brakes,  instead  of  a  metal 
strap  extending  entirely  around  the  dnmi.  two  shoes  pivoted  at 
a  certain  point,  and  liaving  their  inside  (aces  faced  with  leather, 
are  tightened  against  the  drum  by  a  suitable  lever.  In  practically 
all  forms  of  expanding  band  brake  tlic  band  is  attached  to  the 
outside  frame,  at  one  point  of  its  circumference,  and  is  suitably 
tightened  by  a  toggle  joint  operated  by  a  lever.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  several  types  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations. 


The  Care  of  Brakes — In  successfully  operating  a  motor  car- 
riage it  is  particularly  essential  that  the  brakes  should  be  main- 
tained in  good  working  order.  This  involves  that  the  levers  and 
connections  should  at  all  times  operate  perfectly,  and  that  no 
worn  or  loose  bearings  should  be  neglected.  Furthermore,  and 
most  important,  the  friction  surface  between  the  band  and  the 
drum  should  be  constantly  and  carefully  guarded  from  oil  de- 
posits, which  will  certainly  render  the  braking  effort  useless.  If 
oil  collects  between  the  band  and  the  drum  surface  it  may  be  cut 
out  with  gasoline,  and  the  parts  then  carefully  wiped  with  a  suit- 
able rag. 


CHAPTER   FORTY-TWO. 

ON   BALL  AND   ROLLER  BEARINGS  FOR  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  USE. 

The  General  Uses  of  Rotative  Bearings. — ^The  practical 
problems  involved  in  the  construction  of  bicycles  and  motor  car- 
riages have  given  a  great  popularity  to  ball  and  roller  bearings 
for  use  in  connection  with  almost  every  variety  of  rotating  shaft. 
As  we  have  already  seen  in  several  constructions  mentioned  in 
previous  parts  of  this  volume,  ball  bearings  are  used  in  a  large 
variety  of  different  devices,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible ease  in  turning  with  the  smallest  friction  and  wear.  The 
most  important  use,  however,  for  ball  and  roller  bearings,  in  both 
bicycles  and  motor  carriages,  is  on  the  axles  of  the  road  wheels. 
For  this  purpose,  although  ball  bearings  are  eminently  satisfac- 
tory on  the  wheel  axles  and  pedals  of  bicycles,  they  are  for  a 
number  of  reasons  unsuitable  for  the  heavier  weights  and  higher 
speeds  of  motor  carriages.  Accordingly  roller  bearings  have 
taken  their  place  almost  exclusively  in  this  connection. 

Rotating  Supports  vs.  Sliding  Surfaces. — The  principal  ob- 
ject involved  in  using  ball  and  roller  bearings  on  bicycles  and 
motor  carriages  is  to  secure  economy  of  traction  effort,  with  ease 
and  rapidity  of  driving,  as  well  as  a  minimum  of  starting  effort 
at  the  beginning  of  travel.  A  few  simple  principles  will  serve  to 
fully  explain  the  reasons  for  this  fact.  When  we  have  a  plain 
wheel  bearing,  such  as  is  used  on  ordinary  horse  carriages,  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  tapered  boss,  with  a  similarly  shaped  hollow 
axle-box  rotating  around  it,  there  is  a  considerable  effort  neces- 
sary at  starting  from  rest,  a  good  proportion  of  the  power  being 
consumed  in  resisting  the  friction  between  the  sliding  surfaces. 
This  resistance  is  very  largely  due  to  adhesion  between  the  two 
sliding  surfaces,  due  to  cohesion  of  the  lubricating  oil  or  grease. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  the  sliding 
action  of  two  round  surfaces,  one  within  another,  may  be  readily 
compared  to  the  sliding  of  one  plane  surface  upon  another.  The 
first  difference  in  point  of  resistance  and  effort  necessary  to  over- 
come inertia,  as  between  two  such  surfaces,  when  sliding  against 
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one  anotlicr  directly,  and  when  some  kind  of  rollers  or  rotating 
supports  are  interposed,  is  a  matter  of  the  commonest  experi- 
ence, 'ihc  heaviest  objects  may  be  readily  moved  or  slid  along 
the  ground  when  rollers  are  placed  beneaih  them ;  also  the 
heaviest  loads  when  carried  on  wheels  of  suitable  breadth  and 
diameter  may  be  handled  with  a  degree  of  ease,  increasing  di- 
rectly as  the  ideal  conditions  are  approximated.  This  principle  is 
the  very  one  that  is  applied  in  the  practice  of  substituting  ball 
and  roller  bearings  for  ordinary  plain  bearings.  Instead  of  two 
plane  surfaces  having  rollers  interposed,  the  two  surfaces  are 
given  a  rounded  contour,  the  one  being  within  the  other,  and  the 
same  rule  of  increased  ease  of  relative  movement  applies. 


Fm.  480.— One  Fnnn  of  Drivlns  Axle  Ualni;  Ball  BcarlnEB.   The  hub  U  aecured  in  place  by 
the  nutH  nnil  bintliTs  Hlioivn  nt  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.   At  its  inner  exlreinllv  it  cnjriea  >  cone. 

Rotative  Bearings  vs.  Plain  Bearings.— The  obvious  reason 
for  the  superior  traction  qualities  obtained  by  the  use  of  both 
kinds  of  rotative  bearings  is  that  the  friction  and  resistance  be- 
tween the  relatively  moving  surfaces  is  so  greatly  distributed  that 
it  is  reduced  to  a  practically  negligible  quantity. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  evidences  of  loss  in  power  through 
the  friction  of  the  sli<ling  surfaces,  in  plain  bearing  wheels,  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  hubs  speedily  become  loose,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  balanced  rotation  of  the  wheels  and  waste  of  trac- 
tion effort.  With  properly  adjusted  ball  or  roller  bearings  this 
lesult  is  indefinitely  delayed,  even  where  it  is  not  entirely  obvi- 
ated, and  the  wheels  on  which  they  are  used  not  only  give  th-.- 
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best  results  in  point  o£  tractive  efficiency,  but  also  in  the  duration 
of  their  period  of  usefulness. 

The  Limitations  of  Ball  Bearings  — Of  the  two  varieties  of 
rotative  bearing,  however,  we  may  state  on  the  authority  of  sev- 
eral writers  on  the  subject  that  ball  bearings  have  very  decided 
limitations  in  point  of  useful  operation  as  compared  with  cylin- 
drical roller  bearing  surfaces.  Balls  have  been  successfully  used 
on  bicycles  and  numerous  other  constructions,  but  even  at  their 


Pin.  4A1.— stud  Steering  Axle  showing  Hub  bung  on  Contcal  Roller  Bearingi.  The  ahapfl 
of  tbe  beoj-ings  serres  the  doubln  purpaae  of  wcuriiXK  perfect  rotktlve  niovemeat  In 
forward  travel;  also  to  take  up  ead  thriuta. 

best  involve  a  considerable  loss  of  power,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  roll  in  opposite  directions  and  constantly  rub  against  one 
another,  with  the  result  that  the  friction  speedily  wears  them  out,  • 
involving  constant  necessity  of  repairs.  Furthermore,  as  the 
pressure  of  the  load  must  necessarily  come  on  one  point  only  at 
a  time,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  weight  which  can  be  carried  suc- 
cessfully without  crushing  one  or  several  balls  and  jamming  the 
ball  race. 

When  the  balls  arc  confined  by  flat  cones,  heavy  pressure  upon 
single  points  causes  crystallization  and  speedy  deterioration.  To 
remedy  this  defect  some  builders  have  curved  the  cones  to  fit  the 
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balls  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  the  result  of  reducing  the  wear, 
but  increasing  the  friction,  since  there  is  then  no  longer  a  simple 
rolling  action  between  the  balls  and  cones.  Others  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  staggering  the  balls  so  that  they  travel  upon  different 
surfaces  of  the  cones;  but  this  expedient  also  involves  consid- 
erable wear  and  friction  of  the  ball  surfaces,  and  crystallization 
follows  much  more  speedily. 

The  Conditions  of  Using  Roller  Bearings* — ^Very  largely 
from  the  reasons  already  enumerated,  the  roller  bearings  have 
come  into  almost  universal  use  for  the  road  wheels  of  motor  car- 
riages. As  stated  by  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  roller  bear- 
ings, we  have  it  that  "for  heavy  weights  it  would  seem  that  a 
greater  rolling  surface  must  be  obtained  before  we  can  have  a 
successful  bearing,  and  yet,  combined  with  this  greater  rolling 
surface,  there  must  be  a  purely  rolling  action  to  eliminate  the 
wear  that  results  from  rubbing  and  crystallization." 

As  stated  by  a  noted  authority,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the 
roller  bearing  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  ideal  conditions  there  is 
no  relative  sliding,  and,  therefore,  theoretically,  no  friction.  As 
also  stated  by  him,  however,  there  are  several  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  the  theoretically  perfect  conditions  in  practical 
operation.  These  are:  (i)  the  concentration  of  the  load  upon 
points ;  (2)  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  obtaining  truly 
circular  cylindrical  rollers ;  (3)  the  friction  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
rollers  themselves ;  (4)  the  difficulty  of  adjustment ;  (5)  the  lack 
of  parallelism  when  the  rollers  are  slightly  worn ;  (6)  the  difficulty 
of  providing  for  end  thrusts  or  side  pressures ;  (7)  the  blows  and 
shocks  resulting  when  wearing  has  occurred  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  rollers.  He  further  explains  that  to  any  extent  whatever, 
however  small,  that  the  surface  of  contact  deviates  from  the 
theoretical  or  geometrical  line,  the  action  between  the  two  sur- 
faces deviates  from  the  theoretically  perfect  rolling  contact,  in- 
volving sliding  or  frictional  contact  proportionate  to  the  de- 
formation of  the  roller.  The  principal  cause  for  the  breaking  of 
roller  bearings,  which  is  so  fertile  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
disablement  to  the  road  wheels  of  motor  carriages,  is  due  to  the 
hammering  action  resulting  when  any  single  roller  lacks  in  the 
point  of  uniformity  of  hardening  with  its  mates,  which  results  in 
a  greater  initial  strain  in  its  material. 
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Constructional  Points  on  Roller  Bearings  — Given  the  best 
possible  process  available  to  the  practical  machinist  for  the  needs 
of  adequately  shaping  and  hardening  rollers,  the  problem  of  tlie 
best  construction  becomes  almost  entirely  one  of  proper  assem- 
bling of  the  several  parts.  As  shown  by  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration, the  usual  method  of  mounting  roller  bearings  is  to 
enclose  them  in  a  suitable  case,  in  which  the  several  cylindrical 
rollers  are  separated,  so  that,  rotating  on  their  own  axes,  their 
surfaces  do  not  come  into  contact.  It  is  a  very  usual  practice  to 
include  end  thrust  ball  bearings  at  the  extremities  of  tho  roller 
cylinders,  so  as  to  still  further  reduce  the  wear  and  friction  inci- 
dent on  the  rotation  of  the  several  cylinders. 

One  of  the  most  excellent  types  of  roller  bearing  (or  motor 
carriages  is  the  "American"  roller  bearing,  which,  as  shown  by 


Pm.  M9.— Roller  Bearing  Rnclowd  In  a  Retaining  Cam-    Tbe  bearlnp  we  buog  to  the 
twoenil  ptecKsnf  lliecaKB.  boinirB«piirat«lbrBtolion»ry  pieces  of  metal.  Tb  loner 

tubvistberotaliiifc-uxle;  tho  outor.^e  axle fwx. 

the  accompanying  illustrations,  consists  of  a  set  of  main  rollers 
intended  directly  to  sustain  the  weight,  and  running  in  races  on 
the  hub  and  on  the  axle.  These  main  rollers  are  separated  and 
guided  by  intermediate  separating  rollers,  whose  office  is  solely 
that  of  separating  and  guiding.  These  separating  rollers  are  con- 
fined between  the  centres  of  the  main  rollers  and  overlap  their 
ends,  their  action  being  entirely  rolling.  The  supports  of  these 
separating  rollers  are  had  in  three  rings  held  in  place  by  the 
fiange  ends  of  the  separators  and  running  in  narrow  beveled 
grooves  in  the  separators  and  in  the  fixed  caps  which  enclose  the 
entire  mechanism.  The  rolling  parts  are  so  arranged  that  the 
separators  engage  their  supports  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
main  rollers,  traveling  just  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  them  in 
going  about  the  axle,  thus  avoiding  both  dragging  and  pushing. 
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In  this  type  of  bearing  the  end  thrust  is  entirely  taken  by 
bevels,  on  tlie  principle  of  the  flanges  on  car  wheels,  this  con- 
struction involving  that  there  is  no  rubbing  friction;  the  action 
between  the  ends  of  the  rfrfler  and  bevels,  being  purely  a  rolling 
one,  they  are  thrust  against  each  other.  As  claimed  by  the  manu- 


1^.  Mt.— Sectional  DlagraniB  of  Ibe  "American"  Rollitr  Be&rliu;.    These  bcaringa  u-e 

r&t«d  by  unialler  rol'lera,  oiie  of  w'hivli  la  shnnn  below  I  he  larger  llgureB.    Tbeee  sep«- 
ratlnK  rollers  do  not  eome  inlo  ooutact  with  ilie  rotating  axle. 

facturers,  the  separators  hold  the  main  rollers  far  better  than  any 
cage  could,  while  the  wear  upon  them  is  practically  negligible, 
the  result  being  that  the  main  rollers  are  never  allowed  to  twist 
around,  as  is  frequenty  the  case  in  caged  bearings. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-THREE. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  USE  OF  LUBRICANTS. 

Of  Lubricants  for  Various  Purposes. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  of  any  power,  relates  to  the  proper  lubrication  of 
the  moving  parts.  As  is  perfectly  evident  on  reflection,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  such  parts  should  be  supplied  with  oil  or  lubri- 
cating grease,  but  it  is  also  a  fact,  not  so  well  understood,  that 
different  kinds  of  lubricant  are  necessary  to  the  different  kinds 
of  mechanisms. 

Of  Lubricants  for  Gasoline  Engine  Cylinders. — Every  re- 
liable dealer  in  lubricants  has  a  specially  prepared  grade  of  oil 
for  a  gas  engine  cylinder,  and  still  another  for  use  in  the  cylinder 
of  a  steam  engine,  and  all  agree  to  the  statement,  that  the  kind  of 
lubricant  suitable  in  one  case  is  wholly  useless  in  the  other.  The 
primary  reason  for  this  distinction  is  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
cylinder  of  a  gas  engine  operates  under  a  far  higher  temperature 
than  is  possible  even  in  a  steam  engine,  and  consequently  the 
oils  intended  for  use  in  the  former  case  must  be  of  such  a  quality 
that  the  point  at  which  they  will  burn  and  carbonize  from  heat 
is  as  high  as  possible.  Furthermore,  it  is  essential  in  a  gas  en- 
gine cylinder  that  the  oil  should  be  constantly  supplied,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  properly  meeting  this  requirement  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  dripping  and  filtering  oil  cups  have  been  de- 
vised and  put  into  practical  use. 

Requirements  in  Qas  Engine  Lubricants. — As  has  been  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  by  gas  engine  authorities,  the  apparently 
long  period  spent  in  finally  perfecting  the  motor  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  proper  lubrication  was  not 
fully  understood.  With  the  ordinary  oils,  which  are  sufficiently 
suitable  for  use  in  the  steam  engine  cylinder,  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  anything  like  a  satisfactory  speed  and  power  efficiency, 
and  only  when  the  superior  properties  of  mineral  oils  were  bet- 
ter understood  was  the  present  high  degree  of  perfection  in  any 
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sense  obtainable.  Even  to  the  present  day  the  question  of  proper 
lubricants  for  gas  engines  is  most  essential,  and,  as  has  been  per- 
tinently remarked,  "the  saving  of  a  tew  cents  per  gallon  in  pur- 
chasing a  cheaper  grade  of  oil  for  this  purpose  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive kind  of  economy  imaginable."  The  general  qualities  es- 
sential in  a  lubricating  oil  tor  use  on  gas  engine  cylinders  in- 
clude a  "flashing  point  of  not  less  than  360°,  Fahrenheit,  and 
fire  test  of  at  least  420°,  together  with  a  specific  gravity  of  25.8 
and  a  viscosity  of  175." 


Fio.  4H.  Pin.  405.  Fra.  4«. 

noB.  «4. «».  uii]  4W1.-Thnv  FnrmH  [>f  AiiJiuMble  Oil  Feeding  Cup.  In  the  ilrat  and 
set-ond  ni,iinH,  tlielluwof  njl  In  rEvulntfil  by  the  tliunib  Hcrow  atihe  Ion.  TlitesJlows 
ihi-oll  to  drip  at,  uiy  runuired  rate.  Tlie  flrat  llBurc  allows  a  "  alglit-real  oli  cup," 
wliifh.  OK  Hill  iwn,  nieang  Liial  the  rale  and  ciiniitani.-y  o(  ihe  fi'eil  may  be  seen  tbrouKh 
tlie  BtH'tloii  or  alnw  lubo  at  ttie  baae.  In  llie  thlrdlleure.  IJie  haad-wbecl  at  Ilic  ti>p 
ia  iiierelj-  for  lllllnt;  ilio  reaprvolr,  the  amoiint  of  ilowb.^iiij,-  rei,-ulaM.>l  by  Hie  coi-kB  al 
Ibe  biws.  By  rpj.'u!atlnR  the  How  by  tlie  ri|,-hl-liand  rock,  llie  kft-hand  aclHoniy  t<^ 
■>pen  and  cl'iHe  the  vent,  permitting  a  Hov  of  no  more  and  no  loss  than  tliat  deter- 
mined by  tlie  TiKht.hand  cock.  All  three  fiirmH  ore  usal  on  automobiles,  although 
the  llrst  two  are  tho  moat  common.    The  Urst  is  used  for  cylinder  lubricatloa. 

Some  Objections  to  Organic  Oils. — While  a  number  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  oils  have  a  flashing  point,  and  yield  a  fire  test 
suflUciently  high  to  come  within  tlie  figures  specified,  they  all 
contain  acids  or  other  substances  which  have  a  harmful  eflfect  on 
the  metal  surfaces  it  is  intended  to  lubricate.  In  addition  to  this, 
their  tendency  to  gum  or  congeal  under  certain  conditions  of 
temperature  or  pressure  render  them  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  gas 
engine  lubrication. 
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The  Use  of  Graphite  as  a  Lubricant* — Many  authorities 
strongly  recommend  the  use  of .  powdered  or  flaked  graphite  in 
the  cyUnders  of  explosive  engines  for  the  reason  that  this  sub- 
stance is  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  solid  lubricants,  especially 
at  high  temperatures.  It  has  been  found  especially  useful  in 
some  steam  engine  cylinders  and  in  general  on  the  bearings  and 
moving  parts  liable  to  become  overheated.  According  to  sev- 
eral well-known  authorities,  it  is  well  adapted  for  use  under  botli 
light  and  heavy  pressures  when  mixed  with  certain  oils.  It  is 
also  especially  valuable  in  preventing  abrasion  and  cutting  under 
heavy  loads  and  at  low  velocities. 

In  using  graphite  as  a  lubricant,  it  is  positively  essential  to  re- 
member one  thing:  It  is,  as  said,  very  useful  for  certain  pur^ 
poses,  when  mixed  with  some  liquid  oil  lubricants.  However,  it 
is  impossible  to  use  it  in  connection  with  oils  that  are  to  be  fil- 
tered through  the  small  orifices  of  constant  feed  oil  cups,  as  on 
the  cylinders  and  bearings  of  engines.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  it  will  not  flow  through  small  holes,  even  when  mixed  with 
very  thin  oil ;  and  the  very  cooling  of  a  bearing  will  cause  the 
graphite,  mixed  with  oil,  to  clog  up  the  oil  hole  to  an  extent  that 
may  not  be  remedied  by  the  reheating  of  the  bearing,  after  the 
stoppage  of  the  lubricant.  On  the  same  account,  it  is  essential 
that  the  diameter  of  the  oil  conduit  to  any  moving  part  be  as- 
certained to  be  of  suitable  shape  and  proportions  before  the  use 
of  any  solid  lubricant  is  attempted. 

The  Tests  and  Qualities  of  Lubricating  Oils. — It  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  use  an  oil  having  a  fire  test  at  the  point  already 
mentioned  in  a  gas  engine  cylinder  whose  temperature  at  ex- 
plosion is  nearly  four  times  greater,  because  with  a  properly  ad- 
justed water  circulation  the  burning  and  carbonization  of  the  oil 
is  constantly  prevented.  The  heat-absorbing  action  of  the  jacket 
water  is  also  efficient  in  retaining  at  the  required  point  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  oil — which  is  to  say,  the  quality  of  dripping  at  a 
certain  ascertained  rate  through  a  narrow  aperture  under  press- 
ure. This  quality  virtually  refers  to  the  thinness  of  the  oil.  A 
well-known  manufacturer  of  lubricating  oik  for  gas  engine  cylin- 
ders well  states  the  ideal  qualities  to  be  sought,  as  follows: 
"There  is  no  danger  of  this  oil  burning  or  smoking  in  the  cylin- 
der and  thus  causing  a  carbonaceous  deposit,  which  so  seriously 
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interferes  with  the  proper  running  of  the  engine.  We  have  re- 
peatedly known  of  this  oil,  when  put  into  a  cylinder  which  had 
not  been  properly  cleaned,  cutting  out  the  carbonaceous  matter 
that  had  accumulated  from  the  use  of  an  inferior  oil,  after  which 
the  cylinder  would  remain  clean  and  polished  by  the  action  of 
the  oil  alone."  Combined  with  these  ideal  elements,  the  claim  is 
made  that  this  particular  variety  of  oil  has  a  very  low  "cold 
test,"  with  the  very  necessary  insurance  against  congealing,  and 
consequent  delay  and  inconvenience  in  starting  the  engine.  Its 
resistance  to  heat  is  also  placed  at  such  a  figure  that  it  will  not 
become  unusually  thin  as  will  some  qualities  of  oil,  the  reason 
being  that  its  viscosity  is  maintained  at  the  desired  point. 

In  choosing  lubricants  for  any  of  the  moving  parts  of  a  self- 
propelled  road  vehicle  it  is  especially  essential  to  see  that  the 
quality  of  resisting  temperatures,  both  high  and  low,  without 
change  of  useful  consistency,  should  be  present.  An  oil  that  will 
congeal  at  ordinary  low  temperatures,  or  become  thin  at  ordi- 
nary high  temperatures,  is,  of  course,  entirely  unsuitable  for  this 
purpose.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of  flowing  freely  from  well- 
adjusted  oil  cups  should  be  assured,  since  the  high  speed  of  auto- 
mobile engines  engendering  a  constant  vibration,  affecting  more 
or  less  the  adjustment,  involves  that  the  oil  supplied  should  be  a 
subject  of  constant  solicitude.  To  state  the  matter  in  a  few 
words,  all  competent  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  the  condi- 
tions of  automobile  operation  require  the  use  of  mineral  oils  on 
all  moving  parts  and  the  avoidance  of  any  mixture  with  animal 
or  vegetable  oils,  which,  although  frequently  used  in  stationary 
engines,  cannot  but  result  in  inconvenience,  not  to  say  disaster, 
in  automobile  practice. 

Since  most  manufacturers  of  motors  and  vehicles  furnish  mod- 
erately full  directions  for  dealing  with  the  question  of  lubrication, 
many  of  them  offering  for  sale  brands  of  oil  which  have  been 
carefully  tested  by  themselves,  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  add 
more  to  the  principles  already  laid  down.  If  the  automobile 
driver  constantly  bears  in  mind  the  fact  that  an  oil  suitable  for 
one  portion  of  his  machinery  is  not  of  necessity  suitable  for  every 
other,  and  will  observe  the  conditions  essential  to  maintaining 
the  oil  used  at  its  proper  consistency,  he  will  have  little  trouble 
upon  this  score. 


CHAPTER   FORTY-FOUR. 

HINTS    ON    STEAM    VEHICLE    OPERATION. 

Pilling  the  Boiler  of  a  Steam  Carriage. — ^The  first  essential 
operation  in  starting  the  steam  carriage  is  to  fill  the  fuel  and 
water  tank,  which  act  must  be  accomplished  by  hand  in  the  ab- 
sence of  boiler  steam  to  do  the  work  automatically.  The  water 
tank  may  be  filled  either  by  means  of  flexible  pails,  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  189,  or  else  by  an  ordinary  hose.  The  boiler  may 
be  filled  in  either  one  of  two  ways :  An  ordinary  garden  hose  may 
be  coupled  to  the  blow-off  valve  and  water  injected  until,  as 
shown  by  the  water  glass,  the  desired  level  has  been  reached — 
this  level  is  usually  about  two-thirds  up  the  glass— or,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  it  is  possible  to  fill  the  boiler  from  the  tank  be- 
fore the  steam  has  been  produced,  by  jacking  up  the  rear  wheels 
and  allowing  water  to  syphon  in  by  causing  the  pump  valves  to 
operate  automatically.  This  is  obviously  the  least  convenient 
way  of  accomplishing  the  result,  and  would  hardly  be  attempted 
in  any  carriage  equipped  with  an  auxiliary  hand-pump.  The 
owner  of  a  steam  carriage  will  speedily  find  the  most  convenient 
method  of  filling  his  boiler,  since  it  is  a  practice  which  must  be 
performed  daily,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  blowing  off  the 
boiler  after  each  day's  work,  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
lation  of  incrustations  and  the  corrosion  due  to  the  harmful 
chemicals  held  in  solution  in  the  water.  As  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized,  there  is  no  greater  source  of  injury  to  a 
boiler  than  allowing  the  water  to  stand  in  it  for  any  unnecessary 
period  after  the  fire  is  extinguished.  The  numerous  corrosive 
substances  held  in  solution  speedily  eat  out  and  destroy  the 
boiler  metal,  while  the  crust-forming  sediments  produce  scale  de- 
posits impervious  to  heat,  which  eventually  cause  overheating  of 
the  metal  and  burning  out,  with  all  its  attendant  dangers  and  in- 
conveniences. 

Blowing  Off  the  Boiler,— The  operation  of  "blowing  off"  the 
boiler  is  a  simple  one,  but  certain  conditions  must  always  be 
observed. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  valve  controlling  the  fuel  supply  to  the 
burner  should  be  shut  off,  thus  extinguishing  the  fire. 

Second,  the  blow-off  valve,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  boiler, 
and  opened  and  closed  by  a  cock,  should  be  opened,  allowing  the 
water  to  be  ejected  under  pressure  of  the  steam. 

Third,  the  valve  leading  from  the  water  tank  should  be  closed, 
thus  shutting  off  further  supply. 

Fourth,  the  drip  cocks  should  be  opened,  allowing  the  residue 
of  moisture  to  escape,  and  the  boiler  allowed  to  cool  and  dry. 

Fifth,  no  cold  water,  either  for  feed  or  for  cleaning,  should  be 
mtroduced  into  the  boiler  until  it  is  perfectly  cool.  Not  to 
observe  this  rule  involves  cracking  or  uneven  contraction  of 
plates  or  tubes  and  may  cause  leaking. 

In  preparing  to  start  the  carriage  again,  feed  water  is  either  in- 
jected into  the  blow-off  valve  through  a  hose,  or  fed  into  it  witli 
the  auxiliary  hand  pump,  such  as  is  provided  in  most  up-to-date 
steam  carriages. 

Filling  the  Oasoline  Tank :  Quality  of  Oasollne.— The  next 

essential  act  in  preparing  a  carriage  for  running  is  to  fill  the 
gasoline  tank.  This  operation  must  be  preceded  by  closing  all 
valves  leading  to  the  burner.  The  gasoline  is  poured  into  the 
tank  through  a  funnel  after  the  cover  cap  has  been  removed.  The 
tank  should  never  be  filled  higher  than  a  level  between  two  and 
three  inches  below  the  top,  in  order  to  allow  space  for  air  press- 
ure, which  is  used  to  force  the  gasoline  into  the  tubes  leading  to 
the  burner.  After  the  tank  has  been  filled  to  the  proper  height, 
the  cap  should  be  screwed  tightly  upon  its  nipple  in  order  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  compressed  air,  or  the  evaporation  of 
gasoline.  The  only  precaution  necessary  to  observe  in  filling 
the  fuel  tank  is  to  avoid  smoking,  or  the  proximity  of  any  fire, 
for  although  gasoline  is  safer  than  kerosene,  from  the  fact  that  it 
will  not  explode  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  is  many  times  more  inflam- 
mable, and  if  once  ignited  will  burn  so  fiercely  that  great  damage 
may  be  done  before  the  flame  can  be  extinguished.  The  quality 
of  gasoline  most  generally  employed  for  the  burners  of  steam 
carriages  has  a  specific  gravity  of  76**,  and  is  known  to  the  trade 
as  "stove  gasoline."  There  are  numerous  forms  of  petroleum 
spirit,  known,  respectively,  as  gasoline,  naphtha,  benzine  and 
benzolene,  and  the  like,  but  these  differ  among  themselves  prin- 
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cipally  in  point  of  specific  gravity.  It  is  particularly  desirable  to 
avoid  the  use  of  any  sort  of  deodorized  naphtha  spirit,  such  as 
is  sold  under  various  names  for  many  different  purposes,  such  as 
cleaning  clothes,  since  the  deodorization  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
chemical  substances,  which  will  prove  harmful  in  clogging  the 
needle  valve  and  burner  openings.  Any  kind  of  pure  mineral 
spirit,  known  as  naphtha,  gasoline,  benzine,  etc.,  is  perfectly  suit- 
able for  use  in  a  carriage  burner,  but  those  having  specific  gravi- 
ties much  below  74*"  or  76"  require  considerably  more  heat  to  va- 
porize them,  and  hence  represent  a  lower  percentage  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Starting  and  Running  tiie  Engine. — In  starting  the  engine, 
it  is  desirable  to  observe  several  conditions.  After  the  steam 
has  reached  100  pounds  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  gauge,  it 
should  be  slowly  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  in  order  to  allow  the 
parts  to  become  thoroughly  warmed  before  opening  the  valves 
full.  Many  steam  carriage  engine  cylinders  are  equipped  with 
automatic  relief  cocks,  which  eject  the  condensed  steam  formed 
in  the  cylinders  at  this  time ;  others  have  hand  cocks  attached  to 
the  cylinders  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  any  condensation 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  exceedingly  essential  that  there  should 
be  no  water  in  the  cylinders,  but  since  most  steam  carriage  en- 
gines are  equipped  with  drain  cocks,  automatic  or  otherwise,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  worry  about  this  condition,  or  to  attempt  to 
remedy  it,  unless  special  and  explicit  directions  are  furnished  by 
competent  authorities  on  the  particular  engine  in  use.  The 
presence  of  water  in  the  cylinder  may  be  recognized  by  the  fa- 
miliar clicking,  or  pounding,  produced  in  running  the  engine. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  observe  the 
water  level  in  the  boiler,  as  shown  by  the  water  glass.  To  fa- 
cilitate this,  small  mirrors  are  placed  on- the  inside  of  the  dash- 
board of  most  steam  carriages  so  that  the  driver  may  constantly 
inform  himself  on  this  point.  In  order  to  judge  whether  the 
glass  is  recording  correctly  or  not,  the  driver  may  either  test  by 
the  try-cocks,  or  judge  of  the  work  done  by  the  engine  on  a 
level  road,  as  compared  with  the  work  it  should  do  with  the 
steam  pressure  recorded  in  the  gauge.  The  water  level  will,  of 
course,  sink  below  the  normal  point  in  ascending  a  steep  hill,  on 
account  of  the  unusual  draft  of  steam  required.    The  engine  will 
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also  operate  at  slower  speed,  according  to  the  grade.  But  if  the 
speed  at  full  steam  falls  very  much  on  the  level,  with  a  good  road 
surface,  it  is  evident  that  too  much  or  too  little  water  is  being 
fed  to  the  boiler,  either  condition  involving  dangers  already  ex- 
plained. When  the  water  is  at  too  low  a  level,  the  pressure  re- 
corded in  the  gauge  will  be  altogether  higher  than  that  required 
to  operate  the  engine  under  usual  conditions.  As  shown  in  a 
table  on  page  271,  the  pressure  of  steam  invariably  corresponds 
to  a  definite  temperature.  Consequently,  when  the  temperature 
has  risen  above  a  safe  point,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  boiler  is 
overheated.  This  fact  may  be  readily  verified  by  testing  with  the 
try-cocks,  and  when  proved,  the  auxiliary  hand-pump  should  be 
operated  or  the  by-pass  valve  closed,  if  the  latter  has  been 
opened. 

Causes  of  Lost  Efficiency. — Among  other  causes  of  ineffi- 
ciency in  a  steam  engine,  such  as  occur  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, we  may  mention  the  wearing  of  the  valves  and  of  the 
piston  rod  packing.  The  wearing  of  the  valves  will,  of  course, 
tend  to  very  great  waste  of  steam,  and  will  eventually  render  the 
engine  inoperative.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  the  services  of  a 
skilled  machinist  to  remedy  any  trouble  with  the  valves,  since  il 
is  a  delicate  and  complicated  matter,  which  cannot  be  treated  in 
mere  descriptions  and  directions.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
symptoms  of  valve  trouble  is  pounding  in  the  cylinder.  The 
fibre  packing  in  the  stuffing  boxes  is  frequently  liable  to  be  worn 
and  rendered  useless  by  the  constant  friction  of  the  piston  rod 
working  at  high  speed.  Such  packing  is  formed  of  specially  pre- 
pared vegetable  fibre,  generally  mixed  with  some  graphite 
preparation,  and  may  be  readily  renewed  after  a  little  practice 
and  observation.  Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  many  persons,  as- 
bestos is  a  very  inappropriate  substance  for  the  packing  of  a 
stuffing  box,  since  the  steam  and  condensed  water  have  a 
tendency  to  cut  and  finally  destroy  this  substance. 

A  leaky  stuffing  box — which  is  to  say,  one  that  allows  steam 
to  escape  from  the  cylinder — is  caused  by  wearing  down  of  the 
fibre  packing.  The  difficulty  may  be  overcome  in  some  cases  by 
simply  tightening  the  nut,  or  screws,  holding  the  gland  in  place. 
In  doing  this  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pressure  is  no  greater 
than  is  just  sufficient  to  prevent  leaking.     In  some  cases,  the 
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inner  surface  of  the  packing  wad  has  become  charred  by  the 
action  of  the  steam,  in  which  case  it  may  be  simply  turned  over, 
putting  what  was  the  inner  face  against  the  gland,  so  as  to  give  a 
fresh  surface  to  the  steam.  When  new  packing  is  inserted,  or  old 
packing  turned,  the  inside  of  the  stuffing  box  should  be  wiped 
dry  and  thoroughly  oiled. 

Economizing:  Steam  by  Varying  the  Cut-Off. — ^The  driver 
of  a  steam  carriage  very  soon  acquires  the  idea  that  it  is  both 
possible  and  desirable  to  economize  steam  in  certain  cases  by 
manipulation  of  the  throttle  valve  or  reverse  lever.  While  this 
matter  has  already  been  discussed  at  some  length,  it  may  be  in 
place  to  remark  here  that  it  is  possible  with  the  observance  of 
the  principles  previously  laid  down  to  vary  the  quantity  of  the 
steam  used,  and  also  the  events  in  the  engine  cycle,  by  a  proper 
handling  of  the  reverse  lever.  By  moving  the  lever  from  the 
position  of  full  gear  toward  mid-gear,  the  lead  of  the  valve,  and, 
consequently,  the  point  of  cut-off,  may  be  varied  so  as  to  shorten 
it  from,  say,  the  normal  position  of  three-quarters  or  seven- 
eighths  stroke  to  one-quarter  or  even  less.  This  hastening  of  the 
cut-off  is,  of  course,  accompanied  by  a  consequent  loss  of  avail- 
able energy,  and  can  be  practically  employed  only  on  the  best 
roadways.  Several  practical  steam  carriage  drivers,  who  have 
experimented  extensively  with  this  method  of  varying  the  steam 
inlet,  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  cut-off  at  one-half  stroke 
is  the  practical  limit  for  a  light  carriage  engine.  In  ascending 
hills,  of  course,  the  full  power  of  the  steam  must  be  used  as  near 
as  possible  throughout  the  stroke,  or  else  the  carriage  will  be 
unable  to  make  the  grade  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  speed. 

Points  on  Pump  Operation  and  Water  Supply. — ^Among 
the  numerous  other  causes  of  ineffective  operation  may  be  men- 
tioned the  failure  of  the  pump  to  supply  sufficient  water  to  the 
boiler  and  failure  of  the  burner  to  supply  sufficient  heat  to  keep 
up  steam.  Where  an  auxiliary  steam  pump  is  employed,  be- 
tween the  tank  and  the  boiler,  the  deficiency  of  the  regular  pump 
may  be  readily  compensated.  When  no  such  pumps  are  em- 
ployed, it  is,  of  course,  impracticable  to  maintain  the  proper  sup- 
ply. It  is  then  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  inactivity 
in  the  plunger-pump. 
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(i)  The  cock  between  the  water  tank  and  pump  may  be  closed, 
or  clogged. 

(2)  The  strainer  at  the  water  tank  may  be  clogged  with  im- 
purities. 

(3)  The  packing  of  the  plunger  may  be  loosened. 

(4)  The  pump  may  be  air-bound.  In  this  case  the  by-pass 
valve  should  be  opened,  allowing  the  air  to  escape  into  the  water 
tank.  When  this  is  accomplished,  it  should  be  again  closed,  and 
the  pump  will  be  found  to  work  without  trouble. 

(5)  The  check  valves  may  be  clogged  with  impurities  and  need 
cleaning,  in  which  case  they  may  be  readily  removed — ^the  cock 
to  the  tank  having  first  been  closed — and  any  sediment  or  im- 
purities cleaned  out. 

There  are  several  other  possible  causes  of  ineffective  operation 
of  the  plunger-pump,  due  to  lost  motion  and  other  mechanical 
troubles,  which  a  skilled  engineer  can  readily  detect  by  jacking 
up  the  rear  wheels  of  the  wagon  and  observing  the  pump  in  op- 
eration. 

Troubles  with  the  Burner. — ^The  most  familiar  cause  of  in- 
sufficient heating  of  the  burner  is  low  air  pressure  in  the  gasoline 
tank.  This  may  be  readily  remedied  by  operating  the  air  pump 
until  the  air  pressure  gauge  shows  the  normal  35  to  50  pounds. 
If  the  trouble  is  not  due  to  this  cause,  it  probably  results  from 
impurities  in  the  atomizing  nozzle  leading  into  the  mixing  tube 
of  the  burner,  or  to  sediment  collected  in  the  gauze  screens 
placed  in  the  supply  pipes  between  the  gasoline  tank  and  the 
regulator.  The  atomizing  nozzle  may  be  readily  cleaned  with  a 
piece  of  fine  wire.  The  gauze  screens  must  be  removed  from 
their  designated  positions  in  the  tubes  and  suitably  cleaned  or 
new  ones  substituted  in  their  place.  With  the  use  of  a  good 
quality  of  gasoline,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  air 
pressure,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  either  clogging  of  the 
nozzle  or  of  the  gauze  screens. 

In  case  of  burning  back  in  the  burner,  the  fire  should  be  im- 
mediately extinguished  by  closing  the  gasoline  supply  valve  and 
waiting  several  minutes  before  relighting,  in  order  that  the  gas 
within  the  burner  may  have  been  thoroughly  exhausted.  Burn- 
ing back  is  generally  caused  by  an  excessive  down-draft  on  the 
burner. 


CHAPTER   FORTY-FIVE. 

HINTS   ON   THE  CARE  AND   OPERATION   OF  A   GASOLINE 

VEHICLE. 

Water  and  Gasoline  Supply. — ^The  first  consideration  pre- 
vious to  starting  a  motor  carriage  is  to  see  that  the  water  and 
gasoline  tanks  are  properly  filled ;  indeed,  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
make  it  a  habit  to  test  both  tanks  on  each  occasion  of  preparing 
for  a  run.  Some  motor  carriages  have  glass  gauge  tubes  fixed 
to  the  fuel  and  water  tanks,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
water  glasses  used  on  steam  boilers,  so  that  the  level  of  the 
liquids  in  both  cases  may  be  determined  at  a  glance.  In  others, 
where  this  convenience  is  not  included,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
test  the  level  by  inserting  a  stick  in  the  filling  hole  and  noting 
the  height  to  which  the  liquid  rises  on  it.  This  may  be  done 
with  gasoline,  as  well  as  with  water,  if  the  stick  is  withdrawn 
quickly  from  the  liquid  and  examined  before  evaporation  takes 
place. 

Lubrication. — ^The  first  important  consideration  involved  in 
preparing  a  carriage  for  a  run  is  to  see  that  the  moving  parts  are 
properly  lubricated.  Every  carriage  or  motor  is  sold  with  di- 
rections for  providing  for  this  necessity,  the  rate  of  oil  consump- 
tion and  the  quantity  being  specifically  designated.  The  princi- 
pal parts  which  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  keep  thoroughly 
oiled  are  the  cylinder  pistons,  the  bearings  of  the  crank  shafts 
and  fly-wheels,  the  differential  gear  drum  and  the  change  speed 
gearing. 

Since  on  most  well-built  motors  and  carriages  the  moving 
parts  are  supplied  with  lubricating  oil  by  means  of  sight  feed  oil 
cups,  of  familiar  design,  it  is  necessary  to  do  no  more  than  to 
see  that  the  required  level  of  oil  is  always  maintained.  As  speci- 
fied by  many  motor  carriage  authorities,  it  is  desirable  to  thor- 
oughly examine  and  replenish  the  oil  supply  in  the  adjustable 
feed  cups  at  the  end  of  about  every  thirty  miles  of  run.  An- 
other consideration  of  importance  in  this  particular  is  that  before 
replenishing  the  supply  of  oil  to  such  parts  as  the  crank  case 
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or  the  differential  gear,  the  old  lubricant  should  be  thoroughly 
evacuated  by  means  of  the  vent  cocks  supplied  in  each  case.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that,  after  a  run  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles, 
the  oil  in  the  moving  parts  is  apt  to  be  largely  contaminated  with 
dust  and  other  impurities,  which  tend  to  interfere  with  its  useful- 
ness as  a  lubricant. 

General  Directions  for  Starting:  the  flotor. — When  all  rea- 
sonable preparations  have  been  made,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
motor  and  running  parts  are  in  working  order,  the  next  im- 
portant step  is  to  open  the  cock  leading  from  the  gasoline  tank 
to  the  carburetter,  and  also  to  close  the  sparking  circuit  by 
means  of  the  designated  switch,  or  plug,  provided  for  tliat  pur- 
pose. The  method  of  starting  is  by  turning  a  handle  on  the  crank 
shaft,  as  already  mentioned,  until  the  engine  has  taken  up  its 
cycle  and  proceeds  to  run  by  the  force  of  the  explosions  pro- 
duced within  the  cylinder.  As  a  usual  thing,  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  the  crank  through  no  more  than  two  complete  revolutions ; 
but  if  the  motor  fails  to  operate  at  that  point,  and  cannot  be 
readily  started,  the  fault  usually  lies  either  in  a  defective  fuel  mix- 
ture or  else  in  some  derangement  of  the  sparking  circuit.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  former  course,  particularly  when  the  fuel  mix- 
ture is  too  rich,  is  liable  to  interfere  with  the  sparking  apparatus, 
by  short-circuiting  the  plug.  In  many  motors,  however,  the 
difficulty  may  be  remedied  by  squirting  a  small  amount  of  gaso- 
line through  the  compression  tap,  after  which  the  motor  will 
probably  operate  without  trouble. 

Failure  of  the  Motor  to  Operate. — In  a  large  number  of 
cases  when  the  motor  fails  to  start,  or  stops  or  slows  down  from 
no  other  assignable  cause,  it  is  probable  that  the  trouble  lies  in 
some  disarrangement  of  the  electrical  sparking  circuit  or  attach- 
ments. If  a  jump-spark  is  used,  it  is  probable  that  the  plug  has 
become  short-circuited  through  either  a  deposit  of  carbonized 
particles  between  the  sparking  points,  which  defect  frequently 
follows  the  use  of  too  rich  a  fuel  mixture,  or  else  that  the  insula- 
tion has  been  broken  down  and  that  a  path  is  provided  for  the 
electrical  current  between  the  two  conducting  portions  of  the 
plug.  If  the  former  defect  has  occurred,  the  sparking  plug  may 
be  unscrewed  from  the  combustion  chamber  and  the  condition 
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may  be  readily  detected.  This  carbon  deposit  may  be  readily  re- 
moved by  rubbing  the  points  with  a  piece  of  light  emery  paper 
until  the  bright  surface  of  the  metal  is  again  visible.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  by  non-practiced  hands,  lest  the  metal  be  un- 
duly worn  in  the  operation.  The  sparking  points  of  a  jump-spark 
plug  should  always  be  mounted  at  a  fixed  distance  of  not  more 
than  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  which  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  thickness  of  an  average  heavy  business  card.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  plug  has  become  disabled  by  a  short-circuit  through 
the  body  below  the  sparking  points,  it  is  practically  useless,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  for  the  driver  to  attempt  to  repair  the  injury. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  such  a  condition  of  short-circuiting 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  insulation  has  been  burned  out,  or  that 
foreign  substances  have  been  deposited  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  a  path  for  the  electrical  current. 

Failure  of  the  engine  to  operate  properly  may  be  readily 
traced  to  the  sparking  circuit  by  unscrewing  the  tap  of  the  peep- 
hole, or  the  disconnecting  inlet  valve  case,  according  to  the  kind 
of  motor  that  is  used,  and  observing  the  intensity  and  quality 
of  the  spark,  if  any  occurs,  by  continuing  to  turn  the  crank  used 
for  starting  the  motor. 

Troubles  with  the  Ignition  Circuit. — Troubles  with  the  ig- 
nition circuit,  however,  may  be  due  to  derangements  at  some 
point  other  than  the  sparking  plug,  and  before  removing  the  plug 
and  substituting  a  new  one  it  is  desirable  to  see  that  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  circuit  are  in  proper  working  condition.  Among 
other  things  that  should  be  carefully  provided  for,  the  driver 
should  see  that:  (i)  Insulation  of  the  lead  wires  is  perfect  at  all 
points  and  that  short-circuiting  does  not  occur  through  contact 
with  any  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  vehicle  or  motor ;  (2)  the  ter- 
minals of  all  lead  wires  should  be  tightly  screwed  under  binding 
post ;  (3)  the  contact-breaking  trembler  should  be  adjusted  so  as 
to  operate  properly,  which  means  that  all  screws  and  attachments 
should  be  kept  securely  tight;  (4)  the  battery  should  be  tested 
occasionally  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  giving  the  full 
amount  of  current.  Most  of  the  chemical  batteries  used  in  the 
sparking  gas  engines  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  the  required 
current  for  a  certain  definite  period ;  therefore,  unless  'some  de- 
fect in  circuit  has  caused  unusual  waste  of  electrical  energy,  or 
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an  unusually  long  continued  operation  of  the  vehicle  has  practi- 
cally exhausted  it  for  the  time  being,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  trouble  is  at  some  other  point.  A  battery  may  be  easily  tested 
by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  pocket  gauge,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  any  electrical  supply  house,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  make  a 
test  the  gauge  may  be  readily  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the 
battery  and  will  register  the  output  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
all  practical  purposes.  In  making  such  a  test,  however,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  continue  it  no  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
read  the  gauge  record,  since  the  operation  means  a  short-circuit- 
ing of  the  battery,  which  will  prove  fatal  to  any  chemical  cell  if 
long  continued.  Where  chemical  cells  are  used,  it  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  to  carry  several  extra  cells  in  the  vehicle  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  substitution  in  case  of  suspected  diffi- 
culty with  the  battery. 


Starting  the  Carriage. — When  the  motor  is  running  properly 
and  the  driver  wishes  to  start  the  carriage,  the  first  operation  is 
to  throw  on  the  clutch  with  the  speed  adjusted  to  low  gear ;  this 
is  very  essential  in  order  that  the  start  should  not  be  too  sudden, 
which  would  result  in  discomfort  to  the  occupants  of  the  car- 
riage and  strain  on  the  parts.  After  the  carriage  has  once  fairly 
started,  the  second  speed  may  be  thrown  in  as  soon  as  desired. 
It  is  very  essential,  however,  particularly  for  an  unskilled  driver, 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  with  any  variety  of  change  speed  gear- 
ing, the  changing  of  speed  ratios  must  always  be  preceded  by 
throwing  out  the  main  clutch.  In  changing  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  speed,  it  is  important  that  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed on  as  level  a  roadway  as  possible  and  should  be  consum- 
mated before  the  carriage  has  lost  its  momentum.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  changing  from  a  high  speed  to  a  lower  one,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable,  if  not  imperative,  that  the  momentum  of  the 
carriage  should  be  allowed  to  fall  as  near  as  possible  to  the  de- 
sired speed  before  the  new  gear  is  thrown  in.  Hill-climbing  is 
invariably  performed  with  a  low  gear,  but  it  is  well  to  observe 
the  rule  that  the  higher  speed  should  be  used  until  the  travel  of 
the  carriage  has  fallen  considerably,  and  the  motor  shows  signs 
of  laboring;  it  is  then  the  time  to  throw  in  the  low  speed,  which 
relieves  the  motor  of  any  undue  strain,  and  enables  the  hill  to  be 
climbed  without  injury  to  the  moving  parts. 
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Working  the  Carriage  on  Down  Grades. — In  descending 
grades  many  drivers  indulge  in  the  sport  of  coasting,  which  is 
very  delightful,  but  somewhat  dangerous  with  heavy-weight  cars, 
and  an  inexperienced  driver  should  be  particularly  careful  in  per- 
forming this  feat,  since  it  has  frequently  happened  that  a  heavy 
car  has  become  unmanageable  on  a  steep  grade,  the  steering  ap- 
paratus failing  to  act,  with  the  result  that  a  serious  accident  oc- 
curs. In  coasting  the  clutch  is  thrown  out  and  the  carriage  al- 
lowed to  move  down  the  grade  under  its  own  momentum.  With 
a  large  majority  of  gasoline  carriages,  however,  as  already  noted 
in  connection  with  the  De  Dion,  it  is  possible,  if  not  desirable,  to 
leave  the  motor  in  gear  with  the  driving  connections  and  by  in- 
terrupting the  sparking  circuit,  allow  it  to  act  as  a  buffing  brake 
to  maintain  the  speed  within  safe  limits.  In  coasting  down  a  hill 
a  driver  should  always  observe  the  precaution  of  keeping  his 
foot  or  hand,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  connections  of  the  brak- 
ing lever,  in  order  that  the  speed  of  the  carriage  may  be  checked 
at  any  desired  point.  It  is  always  well  to  keep  the  hand  on  the 
braking  connections  in  any  such  position,  until  sufficient  experi- 
ence in  running  the  carriage  has  been  obtained  to  enable  risks 
to  be  incurred  with  impunity. 

In  descending  a  very  steep  grade  the  operator  should  never 
allow  his  vehicle  to  attain  a  high  speed.  If  the  motor  is  left  in 
gear  with  the  sparking  circuit  interrupted,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  low  gear  of  the  speed  changer  should  be  used,  but  the  retard- 
ing effect  of  the  piston  compression  should  be  assisted  by  slight 
pressure  upon  the  emergency  brakes.  If  the  brakes  fail  to  work 
properly,  in  order  to  restrain  the  speed  before  it  reaches  an  un- 
manageable point,  the  high  gear  should  be  thrown  in,  which  will 
materially  assist  the  effort  of  the  brakes,  unless  the  latter  are 
completely  disabled. 

Turning  Corners  and  Side  Slipping. — There  are  several 
other  conditions  met  with  in  ordinary  travel  which  should  be 
rigidly  observed.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  necessary  op- 
erations performed  in  turning  corners.  Any  turns,  except  those 
of  the  longest  radius,  should  be  made  on  low  gear.  If  a  sudden 
turn  is  to  be  made,  as  in  rounding  a  street  corner,  the  best  prac- 
tice, when  moving  at  a  high  speed  straight  ahead,  is  either  to 
throw  out  the  main  clutch  and  allow  the  vehicle  to  turn  with  its 
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own  momentum,  or  to  retard  the  spark  by  means  of  the  properly 
designated  connections  to  hand,  in  order  that  the  carriage  may 
not  race  around  the  corner,  with  the  very  probable  result  of  in- 
curring injury  or  accident,  particularly  on  a  wet  or  greasy  street, 
where  the  wheels  are  liable  to  slip  sideways,  when  turning  at  the 
high  speed,  with  the  result  in  frequent  instances  of  seriously 
damaging  the  running  gear.  Also,  if  too  short  a  turn  is  made, 
the  carriage  will  have  a  tendency  to  swing  bodily,  and  may  even 
go  so  far  as  to  turn  completely  around  in  an  opposite  direction. 
This  will  not,  however,  cause  a  well-built  vehicle  to  capsize, 
owing  to  the  properly  adjusted  centre  of  gravity,  but,  particu- 
larly with  heavy  cars,  it  is  exceedingly  liable  to  break  an  axle  or 
rend  a  tire.  Should  this  accident  occur  under  these  conditions, 
the  main  clutch  should  be  immediately  thrown  out,  and  the 
steering  wheels  held  strongly  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  travel.  On  no  account  should  the  brakes  be  applied  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort.  Even  then,  it  is  a  questionable  procedure, 
and  one  liable  to  disarrange  the  steering,  rather  than  check  the 
undesired  motion. 

Common  Causes  of  Failure  to  Operate. — In  addition  to  the 
causes  already  enumerated  for  the  failure  of  the  motor  to  start 
or  run  properly,  we  may  mention  several  other  conditions  which 
will  produce  the  same  result.  These  are :  (i)  an  imperfect  com- 
bustion, owing  to  a  bad  fuel  mixture ;  (2)  imperfect  compression, 
owing  to  leaks  in  the  cylinder  or  to  defective  valves ;  (3)  dirt  or 
water  in  the  carburetter. 

Troubles  with  the  Sparking  Apparatus. — In  case  the  driver 
suspects  that  the  failure  of  the  motor  to  operate  is  due  to  some 
trouble  with  the  sparking  apparatus,  producing  imperfect  com- 
bustion, he  may  readily  verify  his  suspicions  by  advancing  the 
spark.  As  stated  by  a  well-known  authority  on  motor  vehicle 
operation :  "If  the  motor  does  not  miss  with  the  spark  advanced, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  the  trembler  needs  adjustment ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  varying  the  position  of  the  spark  lever  does  not 
alter  the  condition  of  things,  then  there  must  be  either  a  wire 
loose,  or  the  gasoline  mixture  must  be  at  fault.  To  adjust  the 
mixture  move  the  gas  lever  back  and  forth.  If  the  engine  sticks, 
it  means,  you  may  rest  assured,  that  there  is  a  wire  loose  or  a 
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short-circuit  somewhere.  Go  over  the  wiring  carefully  and  see 
that  the  same  is  properly  fastened  to  the  sparking  plug  and  to 
the  battery  terminals.  If  the  trouble  still  continues,  there  must 
be  a  short-circuit."  This  short-circuiting  is  probably  due  to 
breaking  down  of  the  insulation  in  the  sparking  plug  or  to  a  col- 
lection of  carbonaceous  material  between  the  sparking  points. 

Troubles  Due  to  Breakage  or  Wear. — In  case  the  motor 
suddenly  ceases  to  run,  there  are  three  common  causes  to  which 
the  trouble  may  be  attributed:  (i)  Breakage  of  the  exhaust 
valve ;  (2)  sticking  or  breaking  of  the  inlet  valve ;  (3)  short-cir- 
cuiting of  the  sparking  plug.  The  trouble  due  to  either  of  the 
first  two  of  these  causes  may  be  readily  discovered  by  turning 
the  starting  handle,  and  finding  no  resistance  or  compression, 
such  as  should  normally  be  encountered. 

In  case  the  exhaust  valve  should  be  found  broken,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insert  a  new  valve  in  the  seat,  being  careful  to  see  that 
all  reciprocating  parts  are  properly  adjusted  and  of  the  right 
length  to  interact.  The  sticking  of  the  inlet  valve  may  be  caused 
by  excessive  heat  or  a  catching  of  the  spring,  although  either  of 
these  troubles  is  rare.  If  the  valve  or  its  spindle  be  broken,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  replace  it. 

Causes  of  Imperfect  Combustion. — There  are  several  causes 
to  which  imperfect  combustion  may  be  attributed :  (i)  the  valve 
may  be  pitted  or  clogged ;  (2)  a  leak  may  have  occurred  around 
the  thread  of  the  sparking  plug;  (3)  a  compression  tap  may  be 
loose  or  leaking ;  (4)  the  piston  rings  may  be  clogged  or  stuffed ; 
(5)  the  piston  rings  may  work  around,  so  that  the  spaces  between 
their  ends  get  in  line ;  (6)  the  gasket  of  the  sparking  plug  may 
be  broken;  (7)  the  inlet  valve  spring  may  be  too  weak,  which 
fault  accounts  for  an  occasional  popping  noise  in  the  carburetter. 

The  first  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  grinding  the  valve, 
which,  however,  is  an  operation  just  as  well  left  to  skilled  ma- 
chinists. 

Any  leak  that  may  be  discovered  around  the  thread  of  the 
sparking  plug  may  be  readily  remedied  by  screwing  the  plug 
home.  Troubles  with  the  piston  rings  may  be  remedied  by  re- 
moving the  piston  from  the  cylinder  occasionally  and  thoroughly 
cleaning  it.    Where  the  rings  are  found  to  work  around  the'cylin- 
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der,  the  piston  must  be  taken  out  and  the  rings  placed  in  their 
proper  relative  positions.  Any  trouble  with  the  spring  of  the 
inlet  valve  may  be  remedied  by  substituting  a  new  spring. 

The  matter  of  dirt  or  water  in  the  carburetter  is  a  serious  one 
in  motor  vehicle  management.  Water  in  the  carburetter  neces- 
sarily results  from  vaporizing  of  the  gasoline.  Since  this  liquid 
always  contains  certain  portions  of  water,  it  is  necessary  to  peri- 
odically drain  the  carburetter  and  remove  it,  as  well  as  any  other 
waste  materials  that  may  happen  to  be  present. 

Non-Preezins:  Water  Jacket  Solutions  — According  to  popu- 
lar opinion,  largely  borne  out  in  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  operate 
a  gasoline  vehicle  in  winter  time,  owing  to  the  freezing  of  the 
jacket  water,  or  to  excessive  cooling  of  the  cylinder.  In  this 
belief  several  manufacturers  of  vehicles  propelled  by  air-cooled 
motors  advertise  their  respective  products  as  "The  only  service- 
able winter  vehicle."  While  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  obtain 
good  results  from  a  gasoline  vehicle  in  attempting  to  start  in 
cold  weather,  it  is  possible  to  largely  neutralize  the  difficulties 
due  to  the  freezing  of  the  jacket  water  by  mixing  certain  chemi- 
cals in  the  water.  As  already  stated,  various  authorities  recom- 
mend a  solution  of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  water  and  glycer- 
ine; others,  a  saturated  solution  of  chemically  pure  calcium 
chloride  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  water,  by  measure.  As  al- 
ready stated  on  page  369,  any  motorist  attempting  to  use  the 
latter  solution  should  carefully  avoid  substituting  the  so-called 
chloride  of  lime  for  the  desired  calcium  chloride.  Anotluer  solu- 
tion, which  is  recommended  by  other  authorities,  should  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  water  and  glycerine,  the  latter  being  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  former  by  weight,  and  adding  to  this  mixture  two 
parts,  by  weight,  of  carbonate  of  soda.  This  liquid  should  be 
entirely  drawn  off  and  removed  once  a  month. 

Another  trouble  encountered  in  running  a  gasoline  vehicle  in 
cold  weather  is  the  difficulty  of  properly  vaporizing  the  fuel.  This 
condition  may  be  largely  neutralized  by  properly  heating  the  car- 
buretter in  the  manner  provided,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  number 
of  typical  instances.  At  all  times  heating  materially  assists  the 
process  of  vaporizing. 
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PROPERTIES  OF  SATURATED  STEAM. 


Absolute 

Tempcrat're 

Heat  units, 

Latent  heat 

Density  or 

pressure 

in 

from  zero, 

in 

weight  of 

per  sq.  in. 

degrees. 

per  lb. 

degrees. 

one  cubic  il. 

Lbs. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Lbs. 

I 

102. 1 

"45 

1042.9 

.0030 

2 

126.3 

"52.5 

1025.8 

.0058 
.0085 

3 

141. 6 

1157.1 

1015 

4 

153.1 

1160.6 

1006.8 

.0112 

1 

162.3 

1 163.4 

1000.3 

.0138 

170.2 

1 165.8 

994.7 

.0163 

7 

176.9 

I 167.9 

990 

.0189 

8 

182.9 

1 169.7 

985.7 

.0214' 

9 

188.3 

1171.4 

981.9 

.0239 

10 

193.3 

1172.9 

978.4 

.0264 

II 

197.B 

1174.2 

975-2 

.0289 

12 

202 

1175.5 

972.2 

.0314 

13 

205.9 

1 176.7 

969.4 

.0338 

U 

209.6 

"77-9 

966.8 

.0362 

14.7 

212 

1178.6 

965.2 

.0380 

15 

213.1 

1178.9 

964.3 

.0387 

16 

216.3 

1179.9 

962.1 

.0411 

17 

219.6 

1 180.9 

959.8 

.0435 

18 

222.4 

1181.8 

957-7 

.0459 
.0483 

19 

225.3 

1 182.6 

955.7 

20 

228 

"83.5 

952.8 

.0507 

21 

230.6 

1184.2 

951.3 

.0531 

22 

233.1 

1185 

949.9 

.0555 

23 

235.5 

1 185.7 

948.5 

24 

237.8 

1186.5 

946.9 

.0601 

25 

240.1 

I 187. I 

945.3 

.0625 

26 

242.3 

"!Z-^ 

943.7 

.0650 

*z 

244.4 

1188.5 

942.2 

.0673 

28 

246.4 

1189 

940.8 

.0696 

^ 

248.4 

1189.7 

939.4 

.0719 

30 

250.4 

1 190.3 

937.9 

.0743 

31 

252.2 

1 190.8 

936.7 

.0766 

32 

254.1 

1 191 .4 

935-3 

.0789 

33 

255.9 

1191.9 

934 

.0812 

34 

257.6 

1192.5 

932.8 

.0835 

35 

259.3 

"93 

931.6 

.0858 

36 

260.9 

"935 

930.5 

.0881 

37 

262.6 

"94 

929.3 

.0905 

38 

264.2 

"94.5 

928.2 

.0929 

39 

265.8 

"95 

927.1 

.0952 

40. 
41 

%), 

"954 
"95.9 

926 
924.9 

.0974 
.0996 

4? 

270.2 

"96.3 

923.9 

.1020 

43 

271.6 

1 196.7 

922.9 

.10^ 
.1065 

44 

273 

1 197.2 

921.9 

^1 

274.4 

1197.6 

920.9 

.1089 

46 

^5.8 

1198 

919.9 

.11x1 
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PROPERTIES  OF  SATURATED   STEAM   (continued). 


Absolute 

Temperat*re 

Heat  units 

Latent  heat.   Dei 

nsily  or 

pressure 

in 

from,  zero, 

in             wc 

light  of 

per  sq.  ui. 

degrees. 

per  lb. 

degrees,     one 

cubic  fl. 

Lbs. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Lbs. 

^l 

277.1 

1198.4 

919 

."33 

48 

278.4 

1198.8 

918.1 

:ii56 

49 

2797 

1x99.2 

917.2 

.1179 

50 

281 

1 199.6 

916.3 

.1202 

51 
52 

282.3 
283.5 

1200 
1200.4 

915.4 
9X4t5 

.1224 
.1240 

53 

284.7 

1200.7 

913.6 

.1269 

54 

285.9 

1201.1 

912.8 

.1291 

55 

^^z-^ 

1 20 1. 4 

912 

.1314 

56 

288.2 

1 201 .8 

911.2 

.1336 

^2 

289.3 

1 202. 1 

910.4 

.1364 

58 

290.4 

1202.5 

909.6 

.1380 

§9 

291. 6 

1202.8 

908.8 

.1403 

60 

292.7 

1203.2 

908 

.1425 

^i 

293.8 

1203.5 

907.2 

.1447 

62 

294.8 

1203.8 

906.4 

.1469 

63 

2959 

1204.1 

905.6 

.1493 

^4 

296.9 

1294.5 

904.9 

.15x6 

5§ 

298 

1204.8 

904.2 

.1538 

66 

299 

1^05.1 

903.5 

.1560 

67 

300 

1205.4 

902.8 

.1583 

68 

300.9 

1205.7 

902.1 

.1605 

69 

301.9 

1206 

901.4 

.1627 

70 

302.9 

1206.3 

900.8 

.1648 

71 

303.9 

1206.6 

900.3 

,1670 

72 

304.8 

1206.9 

899.6 

.1692 

73 

305.7 

1 207. 1 

898.9 

.17x4 

74 

306.6 

1207.4 

898.2 

.X736 

75 

307.5 

1207.7 

897.5 

.17*^9 

76 

308.4 

1208 

896.8 

.1782 

77 

309.3 

1208.2 

896.1 

.1804 

78 

310.2 

1208.5 

895.5 

.1826 

79 

3". I 

1208.8 

894.9 

.1848 

80 

312 

1209 

894.3 

.1869 

81 

312.8 

1209  3 

893.7 

.1891 

82 

313.6 

1209.6 

893.1 

.X9X3 

83 

314.5 

1209.8 

892.5 

.X935 

84 

315.3 

1210 

892 

.X957 

11 

316.1 

1210.3 

891.4 

.1980 

316.9 

1210.6 

890.8 

.2002 

87 

317.8 

1210.8 

890.2 

.2024 

88 

318.6 

1211 

889.6 

.2044 

89 

319.4 

1211.3 

889 

.2067 

90 

320.2 

1211.6 

888.5 

.2089 

9« 

321 

121 1. 8 

887.9 

.21X1 

94 

32X.7 

1212 

887.3 

.2133 

93 

322.5 

12x2.3 

886:8 

.2X55 
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PROPERTIES   OF   SATURATED  STEAM    {continued). 


Absolute 

Temperature 

Heat  units, 

Latent  heat 

Density  or 

pressure 

111 

from  zero, 

in 

weight  of 

per  sq.  in. 

degrees. 

per  lb. 

degrees. 

one  cubic  ft. 

Lbs. 

Fahr. 

Fahr. 

Lbsw 

94 

323.3 

1212.5 

886.3 

.217? 

95 

324.1 

12x2.7 

885.8 

.2198 

96 

324.8 

1213 

S?5-2 

.2219 

97 

325-6 

1213.2 

884.6 

.2241 

98 

326.3 

1213.4 

884.1 

.2263 

99 

327.1 

1213.6 

883.6 

.2285 

ICO 

327.9 

1213.8 

883.1 

.2307 

lOI 

328.5 

1214 

882.6 

.2329 

102 

329.1 

1214.3 

882.1 

.2351 

103 

329.9 

1214.5 

88X.6 

.2373 

104 

330.6 

1214.7 

88r.r 

.2393 

105 

331.3 

1214.9 

880.7 

.24x4 

io6 

331.9 

1215.1 

880.2 

.2435 

107 

332.6 

1215.3 

879-7 

.2456 

lo8 

333.3 

1215.6 

2'2-^ 

.2477. 

109 

334^ 

1215.8 

878.7 

.2499 

no 

334.6 

1216 

878.3 

.2521 

III 

335.3 

1216.2 

877.8 

.2543 

112 

336 

12x6.4 

877.3 

.2564 

"3 

336.7 

1216.6 

876.8 

.2586 

"4 

337.4 

12x6.8 

876.3 

.2607 

"5 

338^ 

1217 

875.9 

.2628 

ii6 

338.6 

1217.2 

875.5 

.2649 

117 

339.3 

1217.4 

?75 

.2652 

iiS 

339.9 

1217.6 

874.5 

.2674 

ti9 

340.5 

1217.8 

874.1 

.2696 

120 

341.1 

1217.9 

873.7 

.2738 

121 

341.8 

X2I8.I 

573-2 

.2759 

122 

342.4 

1218.3 

872.8 

.2780 

123 

343^ 

I2I8.5 

872.3 

.2801 

124 

343.6 

12x8.7 

871.9 

.2822 

125 

344:2 

12x8.9 

871.5 

.2845 

126 

344.8 

I219.I 

871.1 

.2867 

127 

345.4 

12X93 

870.7 

.2889 

128 

346 

1219.4 

870.2 

.29x1 

129 

346.6 

1219.6 

869.8 

.2933 

130 

347.2 

1219.8 

869.4 

•2955 

131 

347.8 

1220 

869 

.2977 

132 

348.3 

1220.2 

868.6 

.2999 

133 

348.9 

1220.4 

868.2 

.3026 

134 

349.5 

1220.5 

867.8 

.3040 

135 

350.1 

1220.7 

867.4 

.3060 

136 

350.6 

1220.9 

«67 

.3080 

^^2 

351.2 

1221 

866.6 

.3101 

X38 

351.8 

I22X.2 

866.2 

.3121 

139 

352.4 

122X.4 

865.8 

.3142 

140 

352.9 

I22I.5 

865.4 

.3x62 
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PROPERTIES   OF   SATURATED  STEAM  {continued). 


Absolute 

Temperat're 

Heat  units 

Latent  heat. 

Density  or 

pressure 

in 

'  from  zero, 

in 

weight  of 

per  sq.  ill. 

degrees. 

per  lb. 

degrees: 

one  cubic  ft. 

Lbs. 

FSihr. 

Fahr. 

Lbs. 

141 

353.5 

1221.7 

^^. 

.3184 

142 

3h4 

1221.9 

864.6 

.3206 

143 

354-5 

1222 

864.2 

.3228 

144 

355^ 

1222.2 

!52-9 

.3250 

?45 

355-6 

1222.4 

5535 

.3273 

Z46 

356.1 

1222.5 

863.1 

.3294 

147 

356.7 

1222.7 

862.7 

.33*5 

148 

357.2 

1222.9 

862.3 

.3336 

X49 

357.8 

1223 

861.9 

.335/ 

150 

358.3 

1223.2 

861.5 

.3377 

155 

361 

1224 

859-7 

.3484 

160 

165 

f^"" 

1224.8 
1225.5 

857-9 
856.2 

.3590 
.3695 
.37^ 

170 

368.2 

1226.2 

854-5 

175 

37081 

X226.9 

852.9 

.3809 

180 

372.9 

1227.7 

851.3 

.4009 

185 

375.3 

1228.3 

849.6 
848 

.41x7 

190 

377.5 

1229 

.4222 

195 

379.7 

1229.7 

846.5 

.4327 

200 

381. 1 

1230.3 

845  . 

•443X 
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Tabu  for  Ccdculating  the  Compression  Pressure  and  Temperatwre  of  a  Oas  Engine. 
A  B  C  D  E  F  G 


3. 

.4771213 

50. 

4. "407 

4.204 

146.89 

142.13 

3.05 

.48429-8 

48.78 

4.500 

i.358 

147.74 

142.88 

3.1 

.4913617 

47.62 

4.600 

4.452 

148.58 

143.02 

3.15 

.4983106 

40.51 

4.707 

4.647 

149.42 

144..% 

3.2 

.50515 

45.45 

4.808 

4.643 

150.25 

145.10 

3.25 

.5118834 

44.44 

4.910 

4.739 

151.00 

145.82 

3.3 

.5185139 

43.48 

5.011 

4.835 

151.87 

140.63 

3.35 

.5250448 

42.5B 

5.115 

4.931^ 

152.67 

147.23 

3.4 

.5314789 

41.66 

5.217 

5.030 

153.47 

U7.93 

3.45 

.5.378191 

40.82 

5.322 

5.128 

164.23 

148. 6:{ 

3.5 

;544068 

40. 

5.420 

6.220 

166.03 

149.32 

3.55 

.5502284 

39.22 

5.531 

5.325 

165.80 

150. 

3.0 

.5663025 

38.46 

5.037 

5.424 

156.57 

150.66 

3.65 

.5622929 

37.74 

5.742 

5.524 

157.32 

151.33 

3.7 

.6682017 

.S7.04 

5.84^ 

5.024 

168.08 

151.99 

3:75 

.6740313 

30.36 

5.950 

5.724 

168.82 

152.65 

3.8 

.5797630 

35.71 

0.064 

5.825 

159,50 

163.30 

3.1)5 

.5854607 

35.09 

6.17J 

5.927 

160.29 

153.94 

3.9 

.5010646 

MAS 

0.280 

6.029 

161.02 

154.67 

3.95 

.69n5971 

33.9 

6.389 

6.131 

161.73 

155.21 

4. 

.00200  t 

a3.33 

0.498 

6.233 

162.46 

155.83 

4.1 

.6127a39 

32.20 

0.71K 

6.00 

163.80 

157.07 

4.2 

.6232493 

31.25 

0:940 

6.648 

105.25 

168.28 

4.3. 

.6.334«»85 

30.3  V 

7.164 

6.858 

166.62 

159.48 

4.4 

.6434527 

29.41 

7.390 

7.009 

167.96 

100.60 

4.5 

.6532125 

28.57 

7.618 

7.282 

169.29 

101 .82 

4.0 

.6627578 

27.77 

7.847 

7.49tj 

170.69 

102.90 

4.7 

.6720979 

27.03 

8.078 

7.712 

171.88 

164.09 

4.8 

.6812412 

2«l..'^2 

8.311 

7.929 

173.15 

]()5.20 

4.9 

\fiflOIO0l 

25.04 

8.546 

8.148 

174.41 

106.29. 

5. 

'.69807  I 

25.  < 

8.783 

8.308 

175.64 

167.37. 

5.1 

.7075702 

24,39 

9.020 

8.590 

176.87 

Ifi8.43 

5.2 

.7100033 

23.81 

9.260 

8.813 

178.07 

169.48 

5.3 

.7242759 

23.25 

9.501 

9.0:^7 

179.20 

170.52 

5.4 

.7323938 

22.73 

9.744 

9.203 

180.44 

171 .64 

5.5 

.7403627 

22.22 

9.988 

9.490 

181.60 

1>2.55 

5.6 

.748188 

21.74 

10.234 

9:719 

182.76 

173.55 

5.8 

•1763428 

20.83 

10.73 

10.180 

185.01 

175.60 

6. 

'.7781513 

^0. 

11.233 

10.646 

187.22 

177.42 

Column  A  gives  the  compression  ratio  of  the  cylinder;  column  B  the  logarithm  of  the 
compression  ratio;  column  C  the  per  cent,  of  clearance  corresponding  to  any  ^iven 
compression  ratio. 

Column  V  j^ives  the  flf^ires  for  the  compression  pressure  corresponding  to  a  theoretical 
one-pound  initial  pressure.  The  figures  in  this  column,  corresponding  to  any  given  com- 
prtyjsion  ratio.  If  multiplied  by^the  initial  pressure  In  that  cylinder  (14.7  minus  resistant 
slrengtjLof  inlet  valve  spring),  will  give  the  proper-compression  pressure  correspond- 
ing to  the  initial  pressure*  for  that  cylinder. 

Similarly,  column  E  gives  the  comprcj-Rion  pressure  corresponding  to  a  theoretical  one- 
pouncl  initial  pressure  for  a  scavenging  cylinder,  whose  proper  compression  pressure 
may  be  found  by  multiplying  by  the  initial  pressure. 

Columns  F  and  G  give  the  compression  t  emperature  for  a  plain  and  a  scavenging  cylinder, 
respectively,  corresponding  to  a  theoretical  100-dogree  absolute  initial  temperature. 
The  proper  compression  temperature  for  a  cylinder  of  given  per  cent,  clearance  and 
compression  ratio  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  figures  in  either  of  these  columns 
^y  Tno  ^^  ^^^  ascertained  absoliiieVompresRion  temperature  in  the  plain  or  the  scav- 
enging cylinder  in  question.    Tabic  from  Potver. 
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AckernuiD  Btnd  steering  axle,  86-41. 

Air  feed  puiups,  22/-231. 

Alarms,  low   water,  158-169. 

Ampere,   the,  542. 

Ampere-second,  542. 

Angle  iron  underframes,  68. 

Auffles  of  steering.  46,  47,  'G2.  68. 

Aiklusou's  gas  engine,  367.  375. 

"Auto"  carburetter,  419-421. 

Automobile,  the  word,  1. 

Automatic  valves.  224-227. 

Axles,  steering,  Ackerman*s  stud,  36-41. 

Daimler,   40. 

Duryea,  38. 

Haynes-Apperson,  39. 

Loomls,   44. 

Panhard,  48. 

Riker.  42. 

Bai&e  plates,  171. 

Bailey  pneumatic  tire,  115. 

Balance    gears,    24-34    (see    differential 

gears). 
Ball  bearings,  597,  598. 

limitations  of,  599-600. 
Rand  brakes,  operation  of,  591. 
B.  &  P.  pneumatic  tire,  117. 
Bearings,  rotative,  balls  and  rollers,  597, 
698-699. 

conditions  of  using,  589-601. 

overcoming  friction  by,  697-599. 

superiority   to   plain    bearings,   597. 

theory  of.  597-598. 

uses  of,  597. 
Bell  transmission,    Daimler,   462-454,   476, 

482,  483,   485. 
Bens  motor,  9. 

carriage,  438,  491. 

ignition  circuit,  438,  440-443. 

muffler,  ills.,  374. 
Blow  off  cock  of  steam  boilers,  164. 
Boiler,  steam,  baffle  plate,  171. 

De  Dion,   181,   194-195. 

feed  injector,  212-213,  214,  215. 

feed   pumps,   214-217,   221-224,   227-231. 

flues,  166-167,  168-171,  172,  173-175. 

"Lifu"   water  lube,  196-198. 

attachments  of,  155-166. 

blow  off  cock  of,  154. 

blowing  off,  607-608. 

circulation  in   water  tube,  177,  179, 
180,  182,  184,  186.  188,  189,  197,  198. 

computing  capacity  of,  150. 

excessive  pressure  In,   161-163. 

feeders  for,  212-231. 

filling  of,    607. 

"flash  boiler,"  200-211. 

generation  of  steam  in,  151,  152. 
eating  surface  of,  166-168. 
incrustation  In,  607. 
power  capacity  of,  148-149. 
riveting  plates  of,  153. 
sectional   construction  in,   178-182. 
securing  flues  of,  153. 
steel  or  copper  flue,  168-171. 
theory  and  construction  of,  147-154. 
varieties  of,  154. 
water  level  in.  607. 
water  tube,  176-199. 
water  tube,  advantages  of,  176-183. 
Boyle*s  Law  of  Gases,  262,  345-350. 


Brakes  for  road  wheelS)  590-696. 

care  of,  596. 

constricting  band,  592,  593,  596. 

constricting  effort  in,  590. 

diameter  of  drum  of,  591. 

drum  and   band,  590. 

expanding  band,  596.  596. 

formula  for  acting  distance,  594. 

formula  for  required  pull,  595. 

formula  for  resistance  to,  592-593. 

principle  of  torque  in,  591. 

requirements  in,  590. 

shoe,  590. 

varieties  of,  596. 
Burner,  coil  vaporiser  for.  252-254. 

for   volatile  fuels,  233-249. 

fuel  regulators  for,  238,  239,  240,  241- 
244. 

gasoline,  240-249. 

kerosene,  233-240. 

"torch"  Igniter,  249-252. 

troubles   with,   612. 

vaporized  fuel,  247,  248,  234,  235,  236, 
249-266. 
Burning-back,   cause  and  effect  of,   246, 
612. 

Calorific  value  of  volatile   fuels.  392-395. 
Carburetters,  332,  337,  338,  406-423. 
"Auto       419-421 

Daimler,  407-409',  411,  413-414,  415,  421. 
Daimler-Maybach,    410,   413-414. 
De  Dion,  338,  415,  416,  423. 
Duryea,  414-416. 
Husselstein,  417-419. 
James,  418,  419. 
Longuemare,  410-411. 
Maybacb,  408-410,   415. 
Peugeot,  412. 
troubles   with,    421-422. 
types  of,  338.  339,  406-407. 
C.  E.  M.  F..  543,  561,  567. 
Charron  carriage,  330,  490. 
Church's  steam  carriage,  16-18. 
Circulation  In  water  tube  steam  boilers. 
177,   179,   180,   1S2,   184,   186,    188,   189,   197, 
198. 
Coil  vaporisers,  252-254. 
Combination      sasollne      and      electric 

vehicles,  537,  664-665. 
Compensating  gears,  24-34  (see  differen- 
tial gears). 
Controller,  electric  circuit,  575-576. 

varieties  of,   575-576. 
Coulomb,  The,  542. 
Counter  electromotive  force,  543. 
Creeping  of  pneumatic  tires,  127-12n. 
Crossley's   gas   engine,    357,    358,    381-382. 

384. 
Cugnot's  automobile,  7-8,  21. 
Cut  off.  steam  engine,  269,  270,  283,  2  4- 
285. 
varying  point   of,  285.   297,  309,  310. 
311,  317.  611. 
Cycle  of  gas  engines,  333,  334-335,  335-337, 
372.   378-380. 
of  stenm  engines,  268,  269,  270,  271. 
272,  275. 

Daimler,   Gottlieb,  vlll,  8,  407. 
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Daimler,  axle,  steering,  40. 

belt  traugmlBsl.Q,  452-454,  476,  482, 
483,  486. 

carburetter,  407-406,  410,  413-414,  415, 
421. 

carriages,  408.  413,  462,  468.  454,  4~8- 
459,  475-492,  482-485,  486,  488,  490,  491, 
492. 

differential   gear,   34. 

gasoline  engine,  339,  842,  846,  348, 
368,  475,  476,  477.  478,  481,  489,  493. 

gear.  transml88lon^4fi6,  468-458,  492. 

governor,   842,   475-477,   479,    480. 

hot  tube  Ignition,  389. 

piston  air  valve,  477,  478-480. 

reversing  gear,  458,  469,  468. 

speed-ctianging,   462-454,   468-469,   492. 

V-sliaped   engine,   477,  478,   479,  481, 
489. 
Daimler-Maybach    carburetter,    410;   418- 

414. 
Daniell  cell,  543. 
Darracq  carriage,  454. 

reversing  gear,   454-456. 
"Dayton"  electric  ignition,  431,  446,  447, 

448,   449.  450. 
De  DIon-Bouton,  9. 

boiler.  181,  194-195. 

carburetter,  388.  415,  416,  428. 

carriage,  67.  89,  90,  91,  133,  337,  416, 
486.  440,  471-473.  491,  493-501. 

gasoline  motor,  337,  352,  433,  493.  494, 
495.  496.  500,  501,  503. 

lointed  axle,  90. 

jump-Sjparlc  circuit,  433,  436,  436-440. 

operating  system.  496-501. 

reversing  gear.  473. 

speed-changing  device,  471-478. 

steering  gear,  50,  89. 

underframe.   b7. 
Didler   speed-changing   device,    461-463. 
Diesel  gas  engine.  339.  375,  424-426,  427. 

ignition  method,  424,  427. 
Differential  gears,  24-84. 

bevel.  27,  28. 

Brown-Llpe,  29,  80. 

Daimler,  34. 

for  tricycles,  25. 

Biker's  luib.  32. 

spur,  28  31. 

Thornycroft's.  33. 

universal  Joint,  81. 
Drum  bra  Ice,  diameter  of,  591. 
Dunlop  pneumatic  tire.  120,  128.  141. 
Duryea,    Charles   E..   73,    79,   98,   99,   860, 
363. 

axle,  steering.  88. 

brake,  expanding  band.  596. 

corburetter.   414-416. 

carriage.  2,  38.  70-72,  74,  434.  466-471, 
503-510. 

chain,   self-oiling  driving.   509. 

gasoline  carriages,  2,  60,  63,  71,  360. 
506-510. 

gasoline  engines,  360.  387,  503-506. 

governor.  504-506. 

pneumatic  tire  experiments,  135- 
139. 

reversing  gear,  470-471. 

self-oillng  drive  chain.  509. 

single  lever  control.  507-510. 

speed-changing    device,    466-471. 

steering  pivots,  38.  76. 

three-wheeler.    70.   73,   74,    75-76. 
Dyke  carriage,   437.  530-536. 


Dynamo-electrical  generator,  431,  446, 
447,  448,  449,  460,  588,  646^65,  664, 
566. 

armature   of,    648,    660,    662-563,    555. 
566,  567. 

armature  core,  662. 

armature,  polarisation  of,  565-557. 

brushes  of,  549,  560,  665. 

commutator  of,  650,  658-554. 

field  magnets  of.  650. 

operation  of,  548-660,  666-558. 

pole  pieces  of,  650. 

varieties  of,  55L 
Driving  axle,  Thomycroft,  38. 

Electrical  activity,  638,  646. 
back  pressure,  648. 
circuit.  Ohm's  law  of,  644-546. 
condenser.  538. 
current,  KtS,  549. 
dynamos  and  motors,  548. 
Ignition,  339  340,   429,  496,  431-466. 
induction.  546-547. 
motor,  advantages  of,  566. 

and    dynamo    comparison    of, 

568-569. 
armature  of,  659,  66L 
attachments  of,  662,  664. 
speed  and  torque  of.  562-663. 
varving  speed  of,  666-576. 
potential,  »». 
pressure,  542-543. 
quantity,  642. 
resistance,  542. 
storage  battery.  664,  666. 
transmission,  638. 
units,  539-540. 
Electricity,  as  a  force,  538. 

compared  to  heat,  638,  639. 
Electric  motor,  field  magnets  of,  661. 
Lundeil.  669.  660. 
operative  principle  of,  657-658. 
Electric  vehicles,   537;   539,   644,   654,   660, 
566,  567.  575,  579. 
circuit  changing  in,  567^4. 
controller,  675-676. 
Elect romobile,  2. 
Electromotive  force  (E.  M.  F.),  538,  543, 

544.   552,   665.   558. 
Engine,  steam,   preparing  to  start,   603- 

610. 
Expansion  of  steam,  262-265,  268,  270,  271, 
272,  283-285,  286. 

Feeders  for  steam  boilers.   212-231. 
Feed  regulators  for  volatile  fuels,   238, 

239,  240.  241-244.  262,  2.3. 
Field  tube  boilers,  183-184. 
Fire  engines,   self-propelled,  326-329. 
Flash   "boilers,"  9,  200-211. 

Haythorn  joints  for,  209.  211. 

operation    of.    200,    203,    204-206,    207, 
208-209,  210-211. 

Rowe  tubes  for,  209.  211. 

Serpollets,  200-203,  209,  832. 

vorletles  of.  204-211. 
Flues,  boiler,  166-171. 

copper,  superiority  of,  168-171. 

heoting  surface  increased  by,   166- 
167. 

number  of,  167,  172,  173-175. 
Fore-carriages,  21,   58,   59. 
Fuel  feed  pump,  221-^4. 

regulators,  238,  239.  240,  241-244. 

Fuels,  hydrocarbon,  liquid  or  volatile,  7. 

232  236.  239.  240,  332,  334.  335. 
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FwA%^  h^droearhmK^  etc,  (contintted ). 
burners  for,  233-249. 
calorific  value  of.   392-396. 
feed  regulators,  238,  239,  240,  241-244, 

252,   2&3. 
for    gas    engines,    232-233,    239,    382, 

834,    335,    338,    340,    344-349.    354-356, 

358,   36d-3e0,   870-373,  392-395,  406-428, 

424-450. 
yaporizing  and  burning  of,  234,  235, 

^237,   239-240,   246,   247-2^. 

G.  &  J.  pneumatic  tire,  119,  139-140. 
Gas  engine,  advantages  of,  331-332. 

Atklusuu,   357,    m,   378-379,   380,   381, 

384. 
"Buffalo,"  390. 

conditions  of  operation,  343-345. 
cooling  cylinders  of,  3a6  369. 
Crossley,   357,  358,   381.  382.  384. 
cycle  of,  383,  334,  385-336,  372,  3/8-380. 
cycle  of,  Otto,  333.  334-335,  372,  380. 
Daimler,  339.  348,  368. 
De  Dion,  337.  433.  508. 
Diesel,   389,   375,   424-425,   427. 
Duryea,  387,  503^506. 
efficiency  of.  385-395. 
estimating   horse-power  of,   396-405. 
fuel  mixtures,  370-373. 
.    governors    for,    341-342,    475-477,    479. 

480,    481,    504-506,    511,    514-516,    522, 

524. 
Haynes-Apperson,  510-511. 
Uornsby-Akroyd,   339,    357,    362,   371, 

425-427. 
heat  and  power  losses  In,  373-384. 
ignition   of  charge    In,   339,   370  884, 

424-450. 
Kainz,  367. 
Knox,  366.  367. 
method  of  starting,  334. 
operative  cycle  of,  333,   334-336,  335- 

337,   372,   378  380. 
operative  principles,  331-405. 
Otto,  339,  427. 
parts  of,  337-343,  346. 
piston,   333,   336,    340,    341,   342-343. 
Simms,  368. 
theory  of,   332-334. 
8t.  Louis,  519.  520. 
volatile   fuels   for,   232-233,   239.   382, 

834,    335,    338.    340.    344-349.    864-386. 

358,   359-360,   370-373,   392-395,   406-428. 

424-450. 
Winton,   513. 
Gases,  Boyle's  law  of,  262,  345-350. 
(tay  Lussac*s  law  of,  265. 
Joule's  law  of,  268. 
pressure   and    volume    of,    262,   345- 

350. 
teuipernture    and    volume    of,  266. 

266-267,   846,    352-354. 
Gasoline  burners,  240-249. 
Gasoline  carriage,  Benz,  438,  491. 
breakage  and   wear  in,  619. 
Charron,  330,  490. 
Daimler.   408,  413,  452,   453,   454,  458- 

459,    474-492,    482-485.    486,    488,    490, 

491.  492. 
Pnrrncq,  454. 
De  Dion.  67.  89.  90.  91,  133.  337,  416. 

436,    440,    471-473.    491.    493-501. 
directions  for  starting.  616. 
Duryen.  2.  38.  50,  63,   70-72.  74,   360. 

434,  466  471.  503-510. 
Dyke,  437,  530-536. 


OoBoline  carriage  {continued). 

Haynes-Apperson,  39,  9Si  484,  464-466, 
510-513. 

Hertel,  36. 

Knox,  73,  75. 

lubrication  of,   613-614. 

Mors,  83,  491. 

Packard,   522  525. 

Panhardl  35,  48,  87,  456^,  466-458,  474, 
484,   486-492. 

Peerless,  114,  525-530. 

Peugeot,  481,   487,  491. 

Pretot,  58. 

St.   Louis,  518-521. 

Winton,  61,  462,  463,  518-618. 
Gasoline   engine,    Daimler,   339,   342,   346, 
348,  475,  476,  477,  478,  4oi,  489,  493. 

Duryea,  360,  387,  503-506. 

De  Dion,  337,  352,  493,  494,  496,  496, 
500,  501. 

failure  to  operate,  614-615. 

Imperfect  combustion,  619-620. 

starting,  614. 
Gasoline  feeding  pump.   256-258. 

quality  of,  used,  606. 

tank,  filling  of,  608. 
Gauge  glass,   check  valve  for,   157. 

indications  of,  155. 

troubles   with.   156-158. 
Gauge,  steam,   159-161. 

Duplex  steam  and  air.  162. 

varieties  of,   159-160. 
Gay  Lu8sac*s  Law  of  Gases,  265. 
Gear,    balance    (see   differential   gears), 
24-34. 

compensating  (see  differential 
gears).  24-34. 

transmission,    Daimler,   456,   458-469, 
492. 
Generation  of  steam,  260. 
Generator,    "American"    magneto,   443. 

dynamo-electrical,  431,  446,  447,  448, 
449    450. 

Holtzer-Cabot  magneto,  440,  442, 
511. 

Simms-Bosch   magneto,  444,   446-450. 
Goodyear   pneumatic   tire,   122,   141-142. 
Governor,  Daimler.  842,  475-477,  479,  480. 

for  gas  engines,  341-842,  475-477,  479, 
480,  481,  504-506,  511,  614-516,  522, 
524. 

Haynes-Apperson,  51L 

I*ackard,  622,  524. 

Peugeot.  481. 

Winton  pneumatic,   514-516. 
Graphite,  610. 

as  a  lubricant,  605. 
Grappler  pneumatic  tire,  121. 
Gurney*s  steam  carriage,  10-13. 

Hancock's  steam  carriage,  13-16. 
Haynes-Apperson  axle.  S9. 

carriage,  39,  99,  434,   464-466,  510-513. 

gasoline  engine,  510-511. 

governor,  511. 

reversing  gear,  464,  466. 

speed -changing  device,   464-466. 
Haythorn  joints  for  flash  "boilers,"  209, 

211. 
Heating   surface   of  steam   boilers,   166- 

168 
Hornsby-Akroyd  gas  engine,  339,  357,  862, 
371.   425-427. 

method  of  Ignition,  425.  

Horsepower,   in   steam  engines.   272-276. 
Ilertel  carriage,  36. 
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Hot  tube  isDition,  Daimler,  399. 
iiurtu  electric  carrluge,  b6. 
lluselstein   carburetter.   4i(-419. 
Hydrocarbon,  fueli,  232-233,  2;}8,  332,  334, 
336. 

Ignition,  33d-340. 

Benz  circuit,  438,  440-443. 

circuit,   troubles   with,   615-616,   618- 
619. 

Dayton   electric,    431,    446,    447,    448, 
449     460 

De  Dion,'  438,  436.  436-440. 

Diesel  mettiod.  424,  427. 

electrical.  339-340,  429,  430,  481-460. 

Hornsby-Akroyd    method,    425. 

hot  head,  339,  425-427. 

hot  tube,  339,  426,  427.  428-431. 

Otto  method,  427,  428. 

results  of,  370-384. 
Indicator,  steam  engine,  264.  265. 
Injector,  boiler  feeding,  212213,  214,  216. 

James  carburetter,  418.  419. 

steam  carriage,  17. 
Jointed  axle.  De  Dion,  90. 
Joule's  Law  of  Oases,  2tiS. 
Jump-spark    circuit,    De    Dion,   488,    435, 
436-440. 

Kainz  gas  engine,  367. 
Kerosene  burners.  233-240. 

Lifu.  236. 

Louguemare,  233-235. 
Knox  carriage,  73,  75. 

gasoline  engine,    366,   367. 

Lap  and  lead,  of  steam  valves.   277-279, 

281.    282,    283,    285. 
Leclauche  ceil,  543. 
Leverage,   balance  of,  37. 
Lifu  compound  steam  engine,  323-325. 

kerosene  burner,  236. 

water  tube  boiler,  196-198. 

wheel  for  truck,  110. 
Link    motion,    Stephenson,    279-283,    286. 

290,   293.   296,   299.    317.   323. 
Locomobile,   the  word.  1. 
Locomobile  steam  carriage,   64,  157,  166- 

168,   174.  287.   288.   289-292. 
Locomotives,     construction     of     wheels, 

.  44-45. 

varieties  of.  6.  20. 
Longuemare   carburetter.   410-411. 

kerosene  burner,  233-235. 
Loomis  steering  axle.  44. 
Low    water   alarms,   158-159. 
Lubricants.    603-606. 

feed  cups  for,  604. 

for  gas  engine  cylinders,   603*604. 

graphite,  its  use  as.  605. 

qualities  essential  in,  606. 

superiority  of  mineral,  604. 

tests  and   qualities  of,   605-606 
Lnssac's  Law  of  Gases,  265. 

McKay  steam  carriage,  66,  212,  316-320. 

under  frame,   66. 
Magnet,  538. 

production  of,  547. 

properties  of,  547-548. 
Magneto-electrical    generators,    431,    441, 
443-450.  503. 

"American."   443. 

Holtzer-Cabot,   440,   442.   5U. 

aimms-Bosch,  444,  446-450. 


Magnetic  field,  566. 

distortion  of,  566-667. 
induction,  548,  566. 
Magnetism,    residual,   552,   566. 
^J.lCheliu  pneumatic  tire,   118,  139,  140. 
Miner's  inch.  542. 
Montauban-Marchandier,  speed-changing 

device,  469,  4MM61. 
Mors'  carriage,  83,  491. 
Motor  wheels,  23. 
MuiBer,  Benz,  374. 
Multiple  circuit,  548.  566. 
Munger  pneumatic  tire,  123,  142. 

Ohm's  law,  644-546. 
Oil  feed  cups,  604. 
Oils,   organic,   useless   for   automobiles, 

604. 
Operating    carriagea,     De    Dion    system, 

495-501. 
Otto,   Dr.   N.   A.,   his  gas  engine  cycle, 
333,  334-335,  372,  Sbu. 
gas  enslne,  339,  427. 
method  of  ignition,  427,  428. 

Packard  carriage,  622-625. 

governor,  622,  624. 
Panhard-Levassor,  9. 

axle,  steering,  48. 

carriage,    35,    48.    87,    413,    466,    466, 
458,  474,  484,  486-492. 

change-speed  gear,  456,  466-468. 

engines,  489. 

light  car,  36. 

reversing  gear,  466,  457. 

steering  connections,  48. 
Parallel  circuit,  543,  566. 
Peerless  carriage,  114,  525-530. 
I»eugeot,  9,   4877  491. 

carburetter,  412. 

carriages,  412,  481,  487,  491. 

governor,  481. 
Piston  air  valve,  477,  478-480. 

gas   engine.    333,    336,    340,    341,    342- 
343 

steam  engine,  263,  267.  269,  275.  276- 
277.  279.   284,  293.  302.  303,  305,  307, 
313. 
Pneumatic  tires,  effects  of,  84-86. 

experiments.    Duryea,    135-139. 

Tlllinghast.  124,  126. 
Poppet  valves  for  gas  engines,  383,  389. 

Pressure,    of  steam,   262-266.   266-268,   270 

271,  272,   275,  286. 
Pretot  carriage,  58. 
Pump  air  feed,   227-231. 

for   gasoline   fuel,   266-258. 
fuel  feed,  221-224. 
Pumps,   boiler   feed,   214-217,   221-224,   227- 

231. 
Punctured    pneumatic    tires,    122-124. 

Radius  rods.  82,  83,  87. 
Reading  steam  carriage,  65,  146,  174,  304, 
305-309. 

underframe,   65. 
Regulators,   fuel   feed,   236,   238,   239,   240, 
241-244.   246.   247,   250.   262.   263. 

Thermostat.  206,   207,  218. 

woter  level,  for  boilers,  217-221. 
Resiliency  of  pneumatic  tires,  184-1S9. 
Reversing  gear,  Daimler,  468-469. 

Darracq,   454-455. 

De  Dlon-Bouton,  478. 

Duryea,  467,  468,  470-471. 
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Reverging  gear  (cnntinued). 

Haynes-Apperson,  464,  466. 

Montauban-Marchandler,    459,    460^ 
461. 

Panhard-LevaBSor,  465,  467. 

Wlnton,  462,  463. 
Rlker  axle,  steering,  42. 

carriage,  32,  42,  69. 

differential  gear,  32. 

nnderframe,  69. 
Rods,  distance  or  radius,  82,  83,  87. 
Roller  bearings,  697,  698. 

conditions   of   using,    600-601. 

constructional  points  on,  601-602. 
Rowe  tube  for  flash  boilers,  209,  211. 

Safety  valves,  161,  163-165. 
Scavenging  cylinder,  374-377. 

stroke,  334. 
Self-propelled   fire  engines,  326-829. 
Separators,  steam,  171-172. 
Series  circuit,   543,  666. 
Serpollet,  Leon,  9,  332. 

engine  and   carriage,  302-305. 

flash  generator,  9,  200-208,  209,  382. 

water  feed  system,  221-2z4. 
Shunt  dynamos,  561,  552. 
Side  slipping,  616-618. 
Slide   valve,    steam    engine,   276,   277-279, 
280.   2S2,   283.    285,   287,   290,   295,   302,   303, 
304.   306,   307,   308,   309,   311.   312,   313,   314, 
320,  322,  324,  326. 
Speed-changing    devices,     320,    323,     360, 
451-473. 

belt  and   pulley,   462-456. 

clutch,  466-478. 

Daimler.  462-454,  468-459,  492. 

De  Dlon-Bouton,  471-478. 

Dldier,   461-463. 

Durvea,  466-471. 

Fouillarion,  453. 

Uaynes-Apperson.  464-466. 

meshing  gear,  460-466. 

Montauban-Marchandler,     469.     460 
461. 

Panhard-Levassor.   455,    456-458. 

principles   of,    451-452.    453,    464,    466. 
460. 

shifting  gear,  455-469. 

Wlnton,  462.  463. 
Simms  gas  engine,  3^. 
Springs,  80-93. 

attachments  for,  88-89. 

construction  of,  89-91. 

dimensions  of,  83-84.   86-87. 

formulae  for,  91.  92. 

general  theory  of,  80-81. 

suspension  of.  82-83. 
Stanley  underframe.  64. 
Starting  a  gas  engine,  method  of,  334. 
Steam  and  air  gauge,  162. 
Stenm     boilers,     advantages     of    water 
tube,  176-183. 

attachments  of,  156-165. 

blow  off  cock,  154. 

circulation   in   water  tube,  177,  179, 
180,   182,  184."  186.   188,   189,   197,  198. 

computing  CO  pa  city  of,   150. 

excessive  pressure  in,   161-163. 

fopders  for,  212-231. 

feed  pump,  611-612. 

flre  flue  of,  166-176. 

"flash  boiler,"  200-211. 

heating   surface   of,   166-168. 

power  capacity  of,  148-149. 


Steam  boUera  (continued), 

rapid  generation  of  steam  in,  151, 

riveting  plates  of,  153. 

sectional   construction   In,   178,   182. 

securing  flues  of,  153. 

steel  or  copper  flue.  168-171. 

theory  and  construction  of,  147-154. 

Thornycroft,  190-193. 

water  glass  of.  609. 

water  tube,  176-199. 

varieties  of,   164,   181,  183-199. 
Steam   carriage.   204-206,  224-227,  258. 

Church's,  16-18. 

Cotta,  66-68. 

Cugnot's,  718,  21. 

De   Dion,   181.   194-196. 

Geneva,  186-187. 

Gurney's,  10-13. 

Hancock's,  13-16. 

James',  17. 

Lane,  175. 

"Locomobile,"    64,    lfe7,    166-168,    174, 
287,  288,  289-292. 

McKay,  66,  173,  212,  316-320. 

Milwaukee,  174,  175. 

Reading,  66,  146,  174,  304,  306-309. 

Stearns,  78,  92.  311-316. 

Serpollet,   200-203,   221-224,   302-305. 

Sterling,   184-186. 

Toledo,  178.  187,  188,  292-294. 

Trevlthlck's,  9-10. 

Valee.   183. 

Victor,   166,   172-173,   175,   218-219,   227- 
229.   295-298. 
Steam  cylinder,  relief  cocks  of,  609. 

wearing  out  of  valves,  610. 
Steam   engine,   compound.   611. 

cut  off,  269,  270,  283,  284-285. 

varying  point  of,  285,  297,  309. 
310,    311,   317. 

cycle  of,  268-271. 

estimating  horsepower,   272-275.  - 

Indicator,  264.  265. 

reading  of  cards,  266,  268-271,  272. 

mean  effective  pressure.  276. 

operation  of,  276-286. 

operative  cycle  of,  268,  269,  270,  271, 
272,  276. 

piston,  263,  267,  269,  275.  276-277,  273, 

284,  293,  302,  303,   305,  307,   313. 
slide  valve,  276.  277-279,  280.  282,  2S3, 

285,  287.  290.  292,  295.  302,  303.  304. 
305,  307.  308,  309,  311.  312,  313.  3l4, 
320,  322,  324.  325. 

theory  of,  259-275. 
Steam  compared  to  other  gases.  269  260. 
expansion    of.    262-265,    268,    270,    271, 

m,   283-285.   286. 
forms  of,  261-262. 
gauge.  159-161. 
generation  of,  260. 
indicator    cards,    263,    264,    265,    268- 

271. 
pressure  of,  262-265,  266-268.  270,  271, 

272.   275,  286. 
pressure   and   temperature   of,    265- 

268.  271,  275. 
pressure  and  volume  of,  262-266. 
separators,  171-172.  260. 
temperature  of.  260,  261-262.  265-267. 

271. 
valve,  lap  and  lead  of,  277-279.  281. 

282.  283,  285.  ♦  .        , 

Stearns  steam  carriage,  78.  92,  311-316. 
Steering,  angles  of,  46,  47,  52.  53. 
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Steering  gear,  Botee,  53. 

Clarkson-Capel,  &2. 

Cotta,  67. 

De  Dion,  50,  89. 

Duryea  three-wheeler,  38,  75-76. 

Gobron-Brinie,   61. 

Hurtu,  56. 

Knox,   76. 

Panhard,  48. 

rear  wheel,  68. 

Thornycroft,  49. 
Stephenaon  link  motion,  279-283,  286,  290, 

7SL  295,  299.  317.   323. 
St.  Louis  carriage,  518-521. 

gasoline  engine,  519,  520. 
Storage  batteries,  537,  677-589. 

electrolyte.  584-587. 

"formation"  of,  580-582. 

Gould,  581,  583,  586,  588. 

Invention  of,  578. 

period  of  charging,  687,  689. 

Plante,  580-582. 

principles  of,  577-579. 

requirements  in,  580. 

varieties  of.  682. 
StnfBug  box,  leaky,  610. 

Temperature  of  steam,  260,   261-262,   266- 

267,  271. 
Thornycroft,  John  I.,  104. 
Thornycroft  compound  engine,  319,  322. 

dlflterentlal  gear,  33. 

drlvlnff  axle,   33. 

jointed  countershaft,  93. 

road  wagon  and  engine,   320-323. 

spring  road   wheels,   103,   104. 

steam  boiler,  190-193. 

steering  gear,  49. 

wagon  underframe,  77. 
Three-wheeler,   Duryea,  70,  73,  74,  76-76, 

521. 
Tininghast,  P.  W.,  124,  129. 
Tillinghast  latest  Improved  tire,  126. 

pneumatic  tire,  124-126. 

single  tube,   124-126. 
Tires,  pneumatic,  advantages  of,  112-117. 

attachments  for  double   tube,    139- 
140. 

Bailey,  115. 

B.  &  P.,  117. 

care  and  repair  of.  129-132. 

construction  of,   119-122. 

creeping  of,  127-129. 

Dunlop,   120,   128,   141. 

effects  of,   84-86. 

G.  &  J..  119,  139-140. 

Goodyear,  122,  141-142. 

grappler,  121. 

Michelln.   118.  139,   140. 

Muneer,  123,  142. 

on  bicycles,  85.  86. 

opinions  on.    113-114,  114-116,   120-121, 
124125,    136-139. 

proportions  of,  132-134. 

puncture,  122-124. 

resiliency  of,  134-139. 

single  tube,   124-127. 

Tilnnghast,  124-126. 

use  and  effect  of,  112-146. 
Tires,  solid  rubber,  attaching,  107,  111. 


Tire9  {coniinvued), 

comparison    with    pneumatics,   106, 

109. 
durability    of,    109,    UO. 
merits   of,    106-108. 
opinions    on,     106,   107,   108,   108-109, 

109-110. 
reducing  vibration,  105. 
structure  of,  110,  111. 
varieties  of.   107.   108.  109. 
Torch,  burner  igniting,  242,  246,  247,  249- 

262. 
Trevlthick's  steam  carriage,  9-10. 
Try-cocks,  166,  157. 

Underframes,  62-79. 
angle  iron,  68. 
De  Dion,   67. 
Duryea,   70. 
flexibility  in,   64,   66,   66,   68,   69,    70, 

73,   78,  79. 
Knox,   72. 
McKay,   66. 
Reading,  66. 
RIker,    69. 

requirements  in,  62. 
Stanley.  64. 
three-wheeled,  73-79. 
tubular,   63. 

Valve,  automatic,  224-227. 

by-pass.  214-216,  217,  218. 

lap  and  lead  of  steam,  277-279.  2S1, 

7SSL,   283,   285. 
popjpet,    for   gas   engines,    383,    3:9. 

"pop"  safety,  163,  165. 

rule  for  pressure  in   safety,   164. 

safety,  161.  163-165. 
Vaporizers  for  fuel,  249-256. 
Victor   steam    carriage,    166,    172-173,    176, 

218-219,   227-239,  295-298. 
Volatile   fuels,   7,   232-235.   239,   240. 

vaporizing  and  burning  of,  234,  23S, 
^-237,   239  240.  246,  247-249. 
Volt,  The,  542  543. 

Water     lacket,     non-freezing    solutions 

for,   620. 
Watt,  The.  646. 
Wheels,  construction  of,  94,  96. 

dimensions  of,  95-96. 

dishing  in,  96,  96. 

double  Internctlng.  143-146. 

driving  on  all  four,  64-61. 

driving  on  front,  66-57. 

for  automobiles,  94-104. 

**Lifu"  steam  truck,  UO. 

locomotive,  construction  of,  44-46. 

motor,  23. 

on  using  large,  101-104. 

requirements  In,  94. 

steering  on  rear.  58,  69. 

Thornycroft  spring,  103-104. 

tubular  steel,  102. 
Winton  carriage.  61,  462,  463,  613-618. 

gas  engine,  618. 

speed-changing  device,  462,  468. 

pneumatic  governor,  614-616. 

reversing  gear,  462,  463. 
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